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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  failure  of  the  Peace  Treaty  is 
discouraging,  but  the  situation  is  not 
one  necessarily  for  despair.  The 
history  of  the  last  four  years  has 
demonstrated  that  the  voice  of 
Washington  is  not  inevitably  the  voice  of  the 
American  people.  All  students  of  the  American 
nation  have  distinguished  between  the  people 
themselves  and  their  Government.  In  a 
democracy  the  highest  ability  and  character 
too  commonly  find  expression  in  other  fields 
than  that  of  public  life — in  the  professions,  in 
business,  finance,  education,  and  literature, 
leaving  our  national  and  state  legislatures,  and 
frequently  our  administrative  posts,  in  the 
control  of  inferior  and  unrepresentative  men. 

This  generalization  may  easily  be  pushed  too 
far,  for  certainly  at  crises  the  United  States  has 
not  lacked  statesmen;  yet  our  history  in  the 
last  four  years  offers  two  striking  contrasts. 
The  spectacle  which  we  presented  in  191 7  and 
191 8  will  always  form  a  brilliant  page  in 
American  history.  That  one  hundred  million 
people,  living  nearly  four  thousand  miles  from 
the  scene  of  battle,  with  the  barrier  of  a  great 
ocean  separating  them  from  immediate  danger 
should  have  risen  almost  unanimously,  adopted 
a  form  of  military  service  to  which  they  had 
been  traditionally  opposed,  offered  their  lives 
and  poured  forth  their  treasure  without  limit — 
certainly  the  world  had  never  witnessed  any- 
thing like  that  before.  It  was  the  manifesta- 
tion not  only  of  a  great  national  will,  but  a 
great  national  intelligence.  It  shattered  for 
all  time  a  favorite  fallacy  of  our  critics  that 


the  United  States  was  not  a  nation,  but  an 
incoherent  mass  of  racial  particles,  without  a 
definite  character  and  purpose.  What  these 
critics  had  been  observing  for  many  years  was 
not  the  great  mass  which  made  up  the  real 
American  people,  but  the  small  minority  of 
unintelligent  and  self-seeking  men  who  fill  our 
legislative  and  executive  departments,  and  so 
stand  before  the  world  as  representing  the 
American  Government.  In  time  of  quiet  this 
population  engages  itself  industriously  in  its 
real  occupation  of  building  up  a  great  nation, 
paying  little  attention  to  the  politicians  who  go 
through  the  motions  of  government;  when  a 
great  crisis  arises,  however,  our  politicians  are 
swept  aside,  the  brains  and  character  of  the 
nation  assert  themselves  and  take  control, 
with  results  such  as  those  which  appeared  in 
the  Armistice  terms  with  Germany. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  rejection  of  the 
Treaty  need  not  make  us  despair.  It  took  two 
years — 191  5  and  1916 — for  American  public 
opinion  to  force  the  Government  to  declare 
war.  The  best  elements  in  American  life  took 
control  of  that  war  and  fought  it  to  a  glorious 
conclusion.  Then  the  American  people  again 
resumed  their  secular  duties,  leaving  their 
Government  to  make  peace.  The  Govern- 
ment has  failed  to  do  so.  Yet,  just  as  public 
opinion  finally  expressed  itself  in  1017  ana 
1918,  so  will  it  again  gain  the  upper  hand,  and. 
in  a  reasonably  short  period,  produce  a  peace 
as  creditable  to  the  nation  as  was  its  part  in 
the  war.  Such  are  the  methods  of  the  sound 
American  democracy. 
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The  March  of  Events 


Parties   and    Issues 

POLITICAL  conditions  at  the  present 
time  bear  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  which  prevailed  precisely  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
period  from  1818  to  1824  is  known  in  history 
as  the  "era  of  good  feeling''  may  seem  at  first 
to  contravene  this  statement,  for  certainly 
such  a  benevolent  description  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  the  existing  crisis.  But  what  really 
gave  its  character  to  political  life  a  century  ago 
was  the  practical  disappearance  of  political 
parties.  Monroe  received  every  electoral  vote 
but  one  in  the  election  of  1820.  The  Fed- 
eralist Party  had  long  since  disappeared  as  a 
vital  force;  the  Democratic-Republicans  had 
reached  a  stage  of  decrepitude  which  resulted, 
eight  years  afterward,  in  their  extinction;  and 
already  the  factions  had  appeared,  which, 
under  new  and  energetic  leadership,  were  to 
develop  into  the  new  party  organizations  of 
the  late  twenties  and  the  early  thirties.  The 
war  of  1812-1815  had  robbed  both  the  largest 
parties  of  their  old  issues;  the  confusion  wrhich 
had  followed  had  prevented  any  clear  align- 
ment on  the  new;  and  political  activities  were 
for  the  most  personal.  That  is  just  about  the 
state  of  affairs  at  present.  The  ideas  upon 
which  American  political  parties  flourished  for 
the  fifty  years  which  succeeded  the  Civil  War 
are  no  longer  living  issues.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Act  has  settled  the  money  question 
for  this  generation  at  least.  There  is  little 
likelihood  that  elections  will  turn  upon  the 
tariff  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  true  that 
the  railroads  and  the  corporations  present 
plenty  of  material  for  political  discussion; 
but  the  acknowledged  failure  of  government 
control  has  created  a  more  sober  attitude 
toward  "Big  Business"  than  that  which 
marked  the  campaign  of  191 2;  at  any  rate  these 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  party  questions,  for 
in  both  parties  can  be  found  all  possible  shades 
of  opinion  on  such  matters. 

Yet  there  are  many  pressing  new  questions, 
which,  in  the  near  future,  will  form  the  basis 
for  political  discussion  and  political  activity. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  United  States  will  have 
an  annual  budget  of  about  $5,000,000,000  for 
an  indefinite  period  will  stimulate  popular 
interest  in  the  doings  of  Washington.  The 
American  people  now  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history  realize  that  they  are  taxed  for 
Federal  purposes.     Even  those  voters  whose 


incomes  are  relatively  small  now  pay  itk 
directly  int<  the  National  Treasur)  the  result 
is  likely  to  be  a  wholesome  one,  for  it  will  cause 
them  to  watch  their  legislator-  as  they  have 
never  watched  them  before.  This  new  scale 
of   Federal  expenditure  su  a  variety  of 

topics  that  may  properly  become  issues  for 
political  realignment.  The  conviction  is  gen- 
eral that  the  entire  Federal  Government  must 
be  reorganized;  that  business  methods  must  be 
introduced  in  every  department;  that  wastes 
must  be  stopped,  economies  instituted,  and  that 
a  more  rational  system  must  take  the  place  of 
the  present  haphazard  method  of  making  ap- 
propriations. The  obvious  need  of  such  re- 
forms takes  shape  in  an  increasingly  insistent 
demand  for  a  Federal  budget  and  responsible 
government.  The  enforcement  of  prohibition, 
the  education  of  aliens,  the  more  rational  con- 
trol of  immigration,  labor  questions,  American 
shipping,  high  prices — all  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  great  problems  upon  which  political 
parties  will  presently  have  to  form  opinions. 
Our  relations  with  Mexico  and  Latin-America 
generally  will  likewise  make  severe  drafts 
upon  their  intelligence.  Whether  we  shall 
have  a  navy  larger  than  Great  Britain's  and  an 
army  based  upon  universal  service  are  likely  to 
become  political  issues.  But  perhaps  the 
questions  which  will  most  tax  the  thinking 
power  of  the  old  political  parties  are  those 
which  concern  our  relations  with  Europe. 
Certain  Senators  may  still  preach  a  policy  of 
Korean  exclusiveness,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
Europe  owes  the  American  Government  ten 
billions  of  dollars  necessarily  makes  us  part  of 
the  European  economic  system.  Mr.  Hoover 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  civilization  on  the 
European  continent  will  relapse  into  bar- 
barism unless  the  United  States  comes  to  the 
rescue;  what  are  the  Republicans  or  the  Demo- 
crats going  to  do  about  that?  How  about 
Turkey,  Armenia,  and  other  countries  which 
apparently  think  that  they  have  some  claim 
upon  our  interest?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
Republican  or  a  Democratic  policy  in  the  mat- 
ter of  enforcing  the  German  treaty  or  joining 
the  League  of  Nations?  Certainly  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate  for  the  past  year  do  not 
adequately  answer  this  question. 

It  is  thus  apparent  why  political  conditions 
are  so  indefinite  and  unstable.  On  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  neither  party  has  any 
definite  party  opinion.  There  is  much  un- 
organized discussion  on  all  these  subjects,  but 
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no  signs  yet  of  party  policies.     The  President  istration.      In  the  matter  of  issues,  too,  he  has 

is  unquestionably  very  unpopular;  the  Demo-  turned  his  back  on  the  Wilson  Administration, 

cratic  Party  enjoys  little  public  confidence;  yet  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  on  the  Treaty  and  the 

such  approval  as  the  Republicans  have  inspired  League  of  Nations  is  perhaps  the  sanest  dis- 

reflects  rather  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  cussion  of  the  pending  situation  which  has  yet 

regime    than    any    particular   enthusiasm    for  been  made.     It  amounts  to  a  severe  arraign- 

itself.     The  great  needs  of  both  organizations  ment   of   Mr.    Wilson.     Mr.    Hoover   believes 

are  leadership  and  definite  ideas  on  the  prob-  that  the  Treaty,  even  as  revised  by  the  Re- 

lems  that  will  face  the  nation  in  the  next  few  publicans,  represents  a  great  gain  to  peace  and 

years.     Possibly  the  coming  conventions  will  international  stability.    The  League  of  Nations, 

become    articulate    on    these    great    subjects,  in   his  opinion,   is  not  a   superstate,   but  es- 

but  there  are  yet  few  indications  of  mental  sentially  a  moral  force;  moreover,  the  Lodge 

activity  in  the  old  party  organizations.  reservations  do  not  deprive  it  of  this  funda- 
mental character.     Mr.  Hoover  entirely  rejects 


The  Candidacy  of  Mr.  Hoover  the   President's  idea  that   these  reservations 

J  amount  to  a     nullification    ;  even  as  revised 

THE  Presidential  candidacy  of  Mr.  by  the  Senate,  the  League  provides  for  a 
Hoover  illustrates  this  prevailing  politi-  decrease,  rather  than  for  an  increase  of  arma- 
cal  confusion;  Mr.  Hoover  has  now  ment,  for  the  constant  discussion  of  all  inter- 
passed  the  status  of  the  " receptive  candidate"  national  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  lead  to 
and  is  conducting  what  practically  amounts  to  war,  for  the  publication  of  all  treaties,  and  for 
a  campaign  for  the  nomination.  His  name  has  the  arbitration  or  prolonged  investigation  of  all 
been  before  the  public  for  nearly  a  year;  disputes  among  the  signatory  powers.  Mr. 
yet  not  until  the  last  day  of  March  did  he  Hoover  thinks  that  these  safeguards  are  worth 
take  his  stand  as  a  Republican.  When  Mr.  preserving,  and  all  these  things  are  in  the 
Hoover's  admirers  began  advocating  his  name,  Treaty  which  Mr.  Wilson  rejects.  It  is  thus 
it  seemed  inevitable  that,  if  nominated  at  all,  plain  that  any  Democratic  convention  which 
it  would  be  upon  the  Democratic  ticket.  His  accepts  Mr.  Hoover  as  its  candidate  can  do  so 
relationship  to  the  Wilson  Administration,  and  only  by  repudiating  Mr.  Wilson  and  its  leaders 
the  feeling  which  seemed  to  prevail  that  he  was  in  the  Senate.  It  is  certain  that  the  Wilson 
more  or  less  sympathetic  with  the  Wilsonian  influence,  if  it  were  ever  friendly  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
ideals  and  policy,  created  an  impression  that  will  now  be  exerted  against  him.  This  fact, 
he  was  even  the  favorite  son  of  the  White  combined  with  Mr.  Hoover's  telegram  to  the 
House.  The  party  leaders  assumed  that  the  Californians,  seems  to  eliminate  him  from  con- 
mere  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  endorsed  Mr.  sideration  by  the  Democrats. 
Wilson's  demand  for  a  Democratic  Congress  


inf  lu6  {f  °fu!?'8  a"tomati"!'y  l°?k  h'm  out  Mr.  McAdoo,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Others 
of  the  Republican  Party.     That  Mr.  Hoover 

was  apparently  willing  to  accept  the  League  of  ^  I  ^O  THE  Democrats  themselves  the  loss  of 

Nations  in  its  original  form  was  regarded  as  Mr.  Hoover  is  a  serious  matter,  for  his 


evidence  in  the  same  direction.  But  Mr.  A  candidacy  represented  the  best  chance  of 
Hoover's  more  recent  expressions  of  opinion  Democratic  success.  Next  to  him  Mr.  McAdoo 
hardly  sustained  this  idea.  In  a  letter  to  his  is  probably  the  strongest  man;  he  was  one  of 
California  friends  he  declared  that,  before  the  the  very  few  able  men  in  the  war  cabinet ;  he 
war,  he  was  a  "progressive  Republican,"  dur-  has  great  ability,  great  energy,  and  also  great 
ing  the  war  an  "independent"  and  since  the  talents  as  a  political  campaigner.  His  ad- 
war  an  "independent  progressive."  Mr.  Hoover  vantages  are  his  knowledge  of  finance  and 
has  set  all  minds  at  rest,  however,  by  a  tele-  business,  his  personal  charm  and  his  gift  for 
gram  to  his  California  adherents  in  which  he  handling  men;  his  disadvantages  are  his 
says  that  under  certain  conditions  he  would  personal  ties  with  the  President,  his  intense 
not  decline  a  nomination  on  the  Republican  partisanship,  and  the  fact  that  his  association 
ticket.  Mr.  Hoover's  conditions  are  that  the  with  the  present  Administration  would  neces- 
Party  adopt  a  forward-looking,  constructive  sarily  make  him  the  inheritor  of  its  wide-spread 
platform  on  the  Treaty  and  on  economic  issues,  unpopularity, 
and  that  it  stand  for  a  sound  business  admin-  Mr.  McAdoo's  southern  birth  and  training 
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would — unjustly  "  enough — probably  count 
against  him  at  the  polls.  The  only  other 
candidate  who  attracts  much  public  notice  is 
Mr.  A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  But  Mr.  Palmer  is 
very  inferior  to  Mr.  McAdoo  in  mental  attain- 
ments, in  personal  force,  and  also  in  experience. 
His  candidacy  is  based  upon  his  prosecution  of 
"profiteers",  undertaken  ostensibly  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living — prosecutions  which,  up  to 
the  present  time,  have  not  appreciably  affected 
the  prices  of  food  and  other  materials.  As  a 
Quaker,  Mr.  Palmer  refused  Mr.  Wilson's 
practical  offer  of  the  secretaryship  of  war,  when 
Mr.  Garrison  resigned;  it  is  quite  apparent, 
therefore,  that,  if  elected,  his  attitude  as 
President  on  all  international  problems  would 
be  pacifistic.  Indeed,  Mr.  Palmer's  platform 
is  a  blanket  endorsement  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
policies,  including  the  League  of  Nations  in  its 
original  form;  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Palmer's 
great  ambition  is  to  become  Mr.  Wilson's 
personal  choice  as  successor.  So  far  as  surface 
indications  show,  his  name  elicits  absolutely 
no  popular  interest;  in  the  mind  of  the  Amer- 
ican voter  Mr.  Palmer's  personality  assumes  no 
definite  form;  and  his  candidacy  is  purely 
mechanical.  To  mention  other  Democratic 
candidates — such  as  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Champ  Clark — is  merely  to  describe  the 
poverty  of  the  Party  in  possible  Presidential 
material.  The  debate  on  the  Treaty  demon- 
strated Mr.  Bryan's  weakness.  Twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  Treaty  with  Spain  was  hanging 
in  the  balance,  Mr.  Bryan  made  a  spectacular 
visit  to  the  Senate  and  influenced  votes  enough 
to  secure  its  ratification.  In  March  he  came  to 
Washington,  hoping  to  repeat  this  triumph, 
but  his  utmost  exertions  did  not  change  a 
single  vote.  Those  who  are  looking  for  signs 
by  which  to  gauge  Mr.  Bryan's  influence  in  the 
Democratic  Party  and  who  are  asking  whether 
he  can  exert  at  the  next  Democratic  convention 
the  control  which  he  obtained  at  Baltimore  in 
1912,  should  weigh  this  fact.  Nor  is  Champ 
Clark  a  more  commanding  figure;  he  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a  maker  of  most  unfortunate 
phrases,  and  his  description  of  a  "  conscript  " 
as  another  name  for  a  "convict"  would  hardly 
make  him  a  great  vote  getter  among  the  four 
million  veterans  of  the  American  Army.  These 
candidacies  are  shopworn;  whatever  the  San 
Francisco  Convention  does,  it  is  likely  that  it 
will  present  a  name  which  is  at  least  new.  This 
is  no  time  to  resurrect  the  forlorn  hopes  of 
the  campaign  of  1912. 


President  Wilson  as  a  Candidate 

IS  THERE  any  likelihood  that  Mr.  Wilson 
himself  will  be  the  candidate""  His  con- 
duct of  his  office  for  the  past  year  lends 
some  color  to  the  impression  that  he  proposes 
to  content  the  Presidency  once  more.  I  he 
sober-minded  American  dismisses  the  idea 
as  absurd,  yet  any  analysis  of  present  day 
politics  which  ignores  the  strange  though 
powerful  mentality  of  the  President  is  not 
complete.  The  dominant  fact  in  this  mentality 
is  a  supreme  confidence  in  its  own  judgment, 
which  is  almost  religious  in  its  intensity.  The 
President  has  been  willing  to  back  his  judgment 
to  the  limit.  In  the  whole  world  only  one  im- 
portant voice  was  opposed  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  with  the  Senate  reservations; 
that  voice  was  Mr.  Wilson's  own.  Great 
Britain,  in  Viscount  Grey's  clear  letter,  had 
signified  her  acceptance;  and  France  was  only 
too  eager  to  accept  the  modified  treaty.  The 
Democratic  Senators,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  irreconcilables,  begged  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  it.  For  the  last  few  months 
the  men  who  have  been  closest  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
those  whom  he  has  chiefly  depended  upon  in 
the  past  for  disinterested  advice,  have  brought 
to  bear  all  possible  pressure  to  the  same  end. 
The  Democratic  newspapers  which  have  most 
consistently  supported  the  Administration  have 
advocated  acceptance.  Practically  all  leaders 
of  American  thought,  in  the  colleges,  the 
pulpit,  in  literature  and  art,  have  taken  the 
same  stand.  Business  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
know  what  a  menace  an  unratified  treaty  is  to 
financial  and  industrial  supremacy,  have  urged 
the  quickest  possible  action.  Even  the  peace 
idealists,  represented  by  organizations  which 
have  for  years  advocated  some  such  combina- 
tion of  nations  as  is  contained  in  the  League, 
attempted  to  persuade  the  President.  Against 
all  these  manifestations  of  public  opinion 
Mr.  Wilson  has  turned  a  deaf  ear;  not  only  that, 
he  has  even  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  representatives  of  his  own  party  in  the 
Senate.  Readers  of  Mr.  Wilson's  political 
writings  remember  that  he  has  always  empha- 
sized the  dominating  influence  of  public  opinion 
in  a  democracy.  The  business  of  a  leader, 
he  has  argued,  is  to  discover  what  this  public 
opinion  demands,  and  then,  in  defiance  of  all 
obstructions,  to  see  that  it  becomes  the  policy 
of  the  nation.  Yet  Mr.  Wilson  has  completely 
ignored  his  own  favorite  doctrine  in  the  present 
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crisis,  for  every  possible  sounding  of  public  the  primary  election  his  delegates  to  the 
opinion  on  the  Treaty  demands  ratification.  national  convention,  could  also  write  in  the 
Not  improbably  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  there  name  of  the  man  whom  he  favored  for  the 
still  remains  one  way  of  finding  what  the  Presidential  nomination  The  device  is  in- 
people  really  desire.  That  is  the  "solemn  tended  only  as  a  register  of  public  sentiment; 
referendum"  to  which  he  referred  in  his  Jan-  the  man  who  gets  the  most  votes  does  not 
uary  letter.  The  President  apparently  nour-  necessarily  become  the  candidate  of  the  party 
ishes  the  illusion  that  a  popular  vote  on  the  in  the  particular  state;  it  is  a  safe  prediction, 
Treaty  can  be  taken  and  that  it  will  result  however,  that  the  delegates  will  vote  for  such  a 
in  a  verdict  favorable  to  himself.  If  the  popular  choice,  at  least  until  a  succession  of 
League  is  indeed  to  be  the  predominant  issue  ballots  has  shown  that  he  has  no  chance, 
in  the  campaign,  the  President  is  probably  the  When  the  Presidential  primary  was  adopted 
" logical"  candidate.  Moreover,  it  must  be  it  was  argued  that  it  would  serve  a  useful 
remembered  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  never  re-  purpose  as  indicating  popular  sentiment  on 
ceived  a  whole-souled  endorsement  from  the  particular  men.  The  Presidential  primaries 
American  people.  In  191 2  the  division  of  the  are  certainly  serving  such  a  purpose  this  year. 
Republican  Party  into  two  factions  gave  him  Such  widely  scattered  and  representative 
the  cheapest  kind  of  a  victory;  in  1916  Mr.  states  as  New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  and 
Hughes's  weakness  as  a  candidate,  the  utterly  South  Dakota  have  given  General  Wood  an 
unworthy  campaign  which  he  made  and  his  overwhelming  majority.  In  them  the  other 
refusal  to  take  a  definite  stand  upon  the  candidates,  Lowden,  Harding,  and  Johnson, 
greatest  issue  of  the  campaign,  again  elevated  made  little  showing.  In  North  Dakota,  Sen- 
Mr.  Wilson  to  the  White  House,  though  by  the  ator  Johnson,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Non- 
narrowest  margin.  In  1918  Mr.  Wilson  asked  Partisan  League,  was  victorious;  General 
the  American  people  to  endorse  his  Adminis-  Wood's  managers,  however,  call  attention  to 
tration  and  the  American  people  flatly  the  fact  that  their  man  was  not  a  candidate  in 
refused  to  do  so.  A  less  proud  and  sensitive  this  primary  and  insist  that  the  delegates 
man  would  rankle  at  a  political  record  of  this  selected,  being  irregularly  chosen,  will  not  be 
kind;  it  would  not  be  strange  if  Mr.  Wilson  seated.  The  fact  that  Senator  Johnson's 
should  desire  to  offer  himself  and  his  policies  supporters  in  South  Dakota  were  chiefly 
again,  hoping  to  end  his  career  with  a  brilliant  German-Americans  who  took  this  method  of 
victory.  But  at  the  present  moment  Mr.  recording  their  resentment  against  the  nation's 
Wilson's  nomination  seems  about  the  last  war  policy,  will  hardly  recommend  Senator 
thing  that  can  happen.  Even  though  the  San  Johnson  to  right  thinking  Americans.  Enough 
Francisco  Convention  should  do  the  unlikely  has  already  happened  to  show  that  General 
thing  of  naming  him  for  a  third  term,  the  re-  Wood  will  enter  the  convention  with  more 
suit  would  be  to  invite  the  hazard  of  a  great  delegates  than  any  other  candidate;  the  predic- 
disaster  for  himself  and  his  party.  tion  of  his  managers  that  he  will  have  at  least 

300  is  probably  not  extravagant.     As  there 

Wood  the  "  Leading"  Republican  will  be  984  delegates,  it  will  take  493  votes  to 

Candidate  nominate;  thus  it  appears  that  General  Wood's 

300  will  by  no  means  insure  his  success.     Can 

NTHE  Republican  side  General  Wood  he  obtain  the  additional  votes  needed  in  the 

is  gaining   strength  every  day.    Of  next  three  or  four  ballots? 


O 


all  the  outright  Republicans  so  far  Candidates  have  not  infrequently  gone 
suggested,  his  name  is  clearly  the  only  one  that  into  national  conventions  with  a  great  block 
enlists  a  genuine  popular  following.  In  the  of  votes  and  failed  to  get  the  coveted 
era  of  "direct  democracy"  which  preceded  19 1 2  honor.  Indeed  the  position  of  "leading  can- 
several  states  adopted  a  new  political  device  didate"  has  frequently  proved  to  be  strategic- 
known  as  the  "presidential  primary."  This,  ally  a  dangerous  one.  The  difficulty  is  that, 
like  most  of  the  "direct  democratic"  ma-  in  the  pre-convention  canvass,  such  a  candi- 
chinery,  originated  in  that  venturesome  iabora-  date,  more  often  than  not,  has  stirred  up 
tory  of  political  experiment,  the  state  of  bitter  antagonisms;  the  candidates  whom  he 
Oregon.  This  new  law  provided  the  means  has  opposed,  unable  to  succeed  themselves,  are 
by  which  the  party  voter,  when  selecting  at  unwilling  to  see  their  chief  competitor  succeed ; 
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the  result  has  not  infrequently  been  that  they  of  Andrew  Jackson,  which  retained  power  for 

have  thrown  their  support  to  a  candidate  who  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  1H28  to  i8<xj. 

has  not  aroused  their  hostility,  and  so  brought  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  paralysis  of  both 

about  his  nomination.     The  classic  illustration  Republicans    and    Democrats    this    year    may 

is  the  Republican  Convention  of  1880;  in  this,  produce  a  similar  result. 
Grant  was  the  "leading"  candidate  with  more 

than  300  votes;  but  that  was  far  short  of  a  Our  Unfortunate  Relations  with  European 
majority  and  Grant's  followers  had  made  so  Governments 
many  enemies  that  they  could  obtain  no  sup- 
port from  any  other  source;  the  result  was  that  '  T  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  arrival  of  the 
Garfield,  who  obtained  just  one  vote  on  the  first  new  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Auckland 
ballot,  was  finally  nominated.  General  Wood  A  Geddes,  will  improve  the  official  relations 
has  accumulated  no  violent  political  enemies,  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire, 
such  as  the  men  who  defeated  Grant  in  1880,  As  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir 
but  his  entrance  into  such  states  as  Ohio  Auckland  Geddes  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
and  Illinois,  which  have  favorite  sons  of  American  and  British  commercial  relations 
their  own,  has  doubtless  caused  some  hard  which  will  be  particularly  valuable  to  him  in 
feeling.  A  strong  point  in  his  favor  is  that  his  new  post.  At  the  present  time  the  United 
there  is  no  dominating  opponent,  with  a  strong  States  and  Great  Britain  control  the  business 
popular  following,  to  play  the  part  which  Wil-  and  the  industrial  resources  of  the  world, 
son  played  against  Champ  Clark  in  the  Demo-  Compared  with  the  liquid  capital,  the  manu- 
cratic  Convention  of  1912,  unless  Mr.  Hoover  facturing  plants  and  the  raw  materials  which 
in  the  next  six  weeks  shall  stir  up  great  enthu-  these  two  nations  possess,  the  wealth  of  all  the 
siasm  in  the  Party  rank  and  file.  Except  Mr.  other  countries  combined  is  almost  insignificant. 
Hoover  there  is  no  formidable  opponent  in  This  is  an  influence  which  may  draw  the  two 
sight.  The  nomination  of  Senator  Johnson  nations  together,  or  it  is  one  which  may  drive 
would  almost  certainly  cause  the  secession  them  apart.  For  commercial  rival ry  between 
of  the  conservatives;  the  nomination  of  Hard-  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  greater 
ing  would  cause  the  secession  of  the  progres-  now  than  ever  before,  and  is  destined  to  grow 
sives;  Mr.  Lowden,  again,  has  demonstrated  much  keener  in  the  years  to  come.  America 
little  drawing  power  outside  his  own  state,  is  far  richer  than  Great  Britain,  not  only  in 
Illinois.  As  matters  now  stand,  there  is  resources,  but — thanks  to  five  years  of  war — in 
practically  only  one  man  to  whom  the  Republi-  money,  in  investments,  in  ship  building  facili- 
can  Convention,  deadlocked  over  General  ties,  in  manufacturing  plants,  and  in  even  thing 
Wood,  could  turn  and  still  retain  the  confi-  which  makes  a  nation  materially  powerful.  If 
dence  of  the  public:  that  is  Mr.  Hoover.  In  we  are  to  believe  those  philosophers  who  preach 
order  to  accept  Mr.  Hoover,  however,  a  that  great  commercial  rivals  must  inevitably 
Republican  Convention  would  have  to  forget  become  great  political  rivals,  this  state  of 
the  fact  that  he  asked  the  country  to  elect  a  affairs  bodes  nothing  but  ill  to  British-Amer- 
Democratic  Congress  in  1918.  It  is  not  ican  relations.  All  through  the  centuries,  these 
unthinkable  that,  in  these  times,  a  Republican  prophets  of  gloom  assert,  Great  Britain  has 
Convention  may  do  this,  for  these  are  unusual  made  it  her  business  to  destroy  the  economic 
times  and  call  for  unusual  measures.  power  of  that  particular  nation  which  has 
Another  possibility  is  that  both  parties,  seemed  likely  to  outdistance  her  commercially ; 
unequal  to  the  demands  of  the  new  time,  may  first  Spain,  then  Holland,  then  France,  and 
nominate  commonplace  men  who  have  no  now,finally,  Germany,  have  paid  the  penalty  of 
popular  strength — the  Democrats  some  one  attempting  to  rival  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 
like  Palmer,  the  Republicans  some  one  like  Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  is  the  only  rival, 
Harding.  Spectacular  results  might  happen  we — so  the  theory  runs — shall  be  the  next 
in  such  an  event.  The  dissatisfied  elements  victim.  Americans  who  have  the  slightest 
in  both  the  old  organizations  might  organize  acquaintance  with  history  smile  at  such  prop- 
as  a  separate  party,  almost  certainly  under  the  aganda.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  lies  deepest  in 
leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  the  consciousness  of  Americans  is  the  sense  of 
broken  down  parties  a  century  ago  arose  the  their  own  power,  their  own  destiny,  and  their 
new  democracy  under  the  vigorous  leadership  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  face 
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of  any  danger  that  can  possibly  assail  them;  it  Small  Nations  Propose  a  New  World  Court 
is  also  no  secret  that  the  highest  ambition  of 

enlightened  British  statesmanship  is  to  main-  X  TOWHERE  has  the  new  international 
tain  livable  relations  with  the  United  States.  \  order  been  more  earnestly  debated  than 
Yet  we  must  recognize  that,  while  it  is  not  1  i  among  the  smaller  European  states 
likely  that  business  rivalry  will  make  lasting  which  remained  neutral  during  the  late  war. 
trouble  between  the  two  peoples,  it  is  only  in  Although  spared  the  supreme  sacrifices  of  the 
the  commercial  field  that  there  are  any  danger  belligerents,  the  shadow  of  war  loomed  darkly 
points.  For  this  reason  a  trade  expert  like  beyond  their  frontiers  and  brought  poignantly 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is  an  excellent  choice  for  home  to  these  small  peoples  their  sense  of 
Ambassador  at  this  time.  weakness  and  isolation.  Although  they  man- 
It  is  also  hoped  that  this  appointment  will  aged  to  maintain  their  neutrality  in  the  World 
signalize  an  improvement  in  our  foreign  relations  War,  they  felt  the  pressure  that  might  have 
generally — not  only  with  Great  Britain,  but  forced  them  in  and  they  are  now  attempting 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  At  the  pres-  to  assure  their  future  safety  by  means  of  stable 
ent  moment  they  could  hardly  be  worse.  With  international  institutions, 
practically  all  our  allies  in  the  war  the  United  One  of  the  methods  proposed  is  the  es- 
States  is  now  upon  at  least  unsatisfactory  terms,  tablishment  of  a  High  Court  of  Nations;  this 
and  for  some  time  conditions  have  been  grow-  idea  is  the  result  of  prolonged  conferences  at 
ing  worse  instead  of  better.  Whether  or  not  the  Hague  Peace  Palace  by  representatives  of 
President  Wilson's  treatment  of  Sir  Auck-  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
land's   predecessor,   Viscount   Grey,   has    left  countries. 

an  unpleasant  feeling  in  England,  it  has  In  this  High  Court  of  Nations  complete 
certainly  not  pleased  the  well  wishers  of  impartiality  and  absolute  independence  from 
British-American  amity  in  the  United  States,  political  pressure  are  the  aims  which  are  chiefly 
The  periodic  proposal  for  a  navy  "incom-  sought.  Accordingly  the  plan  contemplates 
parably  the  largest  in  the  world"  at  those  equality  of  states  in  the  nomination  of  mem- 
moments  when  such  a  threat  is  deemed  valu-  bers  of  the  Court,  and  stipulates  that,  once 
able  for  the  purposes  of  international  politics,  selected,  the  judges  shall  be  under  no  obli- 
helps  us  little  with  our  friends  across  the  gations  even  to  the  governments  which  ap- 
Atlantic.  Should  Mr.  Daniels  propose  such  point  them.  To  ensure  the  appointment  of 
an  increase  in  good  faith,  it  would  be  worth  men  of  high  legal  qualifications  it  is  stipulated 
consideration;  but  no  one  takes  his  "estimates"  that  the  law  faculties  of  universities  be  con- 
as  a  serious  naval  programme.  With  France  suited  in  the  selections  for  membership.  The 
our  relations  are  also  deplorable;  President  judges  are  to  hold  office  for  nine  years  or  for 
Wilson  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  denouncing  life,  and  they  must  live  in  the  city  selected  as 
that  nation  as  "militaristic,"  because  she  is  the  permanent  site  of  the  Court, 
looking  about  for  ways  to  protect  herself  The  salaries  and  costs  are  to  be  shared 
against  another  death-dealing  attack  by  Ger-  equally  by  the  members  of  the  League  of 
many;  and  the  French  people  are  almost  Nations.  The  benefits  of  the  Court  are, 
ferociously  resentful.  Italy  likewise  regards  however,  not  reserved  exclusively  to  mem- 
the  United  States  as  little  better  than  an  enemy;  bers  of  the  League,  since  states  not  members 
though  in  that  case  the  President  probably  of  the  League  will  be  permitted  to  appear 
has  justice  on  his  side.  before  the  Court  both  as  plaintiffs  and  de- 

But  it  would  be  hard  to  put  one's  finger  fendants. 
on  any  country  which  has  not  some  reason,  The  Court's  purview  is  to  be  confined  to 
just  or  unjust,  for  unfriendliness  toward  cases  of  an  international  legal  character, 
this  country.  This  feeling,  in  most  cases,  is  Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  plan  which 
entirely  unwarranted  in  reason;  unpopularity  is  the  Dutch  Government  will  present  to  the 
always  the  fate  of  any  nation  which  waxes  rich  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the 
and  powerful;  yet  official  Washington  should  League's  consideration.  Backed  as  it  is  by 
be  rather  more  careful  in  the  future  than  it  has  five  European  governments,  this  plan  for  a 
been  in  the  immediate  past  about  exhibiting  High  Court  of  Nations  will  undoubtedly  re- 
its  rough  edges  to  those  nations  which  should  ceive  serious  consideration  and  may  have 
be  our  best  friends.  important  consequences. 
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"Americanization"  and  the  Shortage  making    these    provisions   for    increasing   the 

of  Teachers  number  of  schools,  reports  are  coming  from  all 

sections  that  thousands  of  schools  already  in 

SEVENTY  bills  are  pending  in  Congress  existence  are  closing  their  doors.     The  latest 

which  deal  with  the  subject  of  public  investigation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

education.    One  proposes  to  establish  a  disclosed  that  there  were  18,279  schools  cl< 

Federal  Department  of  Education,  and  another  for  lack  of  teachers  and  that  there  were  41,900 

provides  for  an  investigation  of  the  whole  sub-  schools   being  taught   by   teachers  who  were 

ject  of  Federal  aid.     Practically  all  the  military  "below  standard  but  taken  on  because  of  the 

bills  contain  provisions  for  educational  training  emergency."     The  largest  shortages  were  found 

of  several  kinds,  while  most  of  the  measures  in  Kentucky,  Texas,  Virginia,  Georgia,  North 

which  deal  with  that  subject  generally  known  as  Carolina,  and  Iowa,  whereas  Alabama,  Tenne- 

Americanization  contemplate  the  expenditure  see,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  South 

of  money  for  the  teaching  of  aliens  and  illiter-  Carolina  were  among  the  states  in  which  sub- 

ates.     The   most   important   measure   is   that  standard  teachers  were  altogether  too  numer- 

introduced  by  Senator  Kenyon,  which  repre-  ous.     A  fact  equally  disquieting  is  that    190 

sents,  for  the  most  part,  the  programme  which  normal  schools  report  that  they  have  1 1 ,000 

Secretary  Lane  has  ably  championed.     As  it  fewer  students — young  men  and  women,  that 

passed    the    Senate,    this    bill    appropriates  is,    preparing   themselves   for   teachers — than 

$6,500,000  which  is  to  be  distributed  among  the  they    had    a   year   ago.     Another   interesting 

states,  and  used  for  educating  illiterates,  and  detail  is  that  teaching  is  becoming  more  and 

for   teaching   the    English    language   to   such  more    a    woman's    occupation;    in    1890    one 

residents  as  cannot  now  speak,  or  read  or  write  teacher  in  three  was  a  man,  in  1900  one  in  five, 

it.     Under  the  scheme  of  apportionment,  each  and  in  19 18  one  in  six.     The  reason  why  the 

state  will  get  that  percentage  of  this  money  teaching  profession  is  falling  into  neglect   is 

which  is  proportionate  to  its  percentage  of  the  plain;  in  191 6  the  average  teacher's  salary  in 

illiterates  in  the  whole  country,  though  no  state  this  country  was  $563;  since  then  an  insistent 

will  receive  less  than  $5,000;  and  no  state  shall  public  agitation  has  increased  it  only  to  $635. 

participate  in  the  appropriation  unless  it  itself  The  teacher  in  the  elementary  grades  gets  an 

appropriates  an  identical  amount  for  the  same  average  salary  of  $606,  and  the  high  school 

cause.     Not  a  penny  is  to  be  used  for  the  in-  teacher — a  man  or  woman  who,  in  most  cases, 

struction  of  children;  any  person  who  profits  by  has  spent  four  years  at  college — gets  an  average 

it  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old;  its  main  of  $1,031.     In  the  rural  sections  remuneration 

purpose  is  to  teach  illiterate  natives  and  non-  of  these  amounts  would  be  regarded  as  princely, 

English  speaking  residents  whose  ages  range  for  in  many  small  localities  salaries  are  found  as 

from  sixteen  to  twenty.     So  far  as  practicable  low  as  $1 50  or  $200  per  annum, 
the  state  which  profits  by  this  appropriation         It    is    thus    quite    plain    that,    before    any 

undertakes  to  extend  the  benefits  of  such  in-  "Americanization"     programme,     based     on 

struction  to  persons  up  to  fifty  years  of  age.  popular   education    can    succeed,    an    impedi- 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  not  thus  edu-  ment  which  is  even  more  fundamental  must 

cational    in    any    comprehensive    sense;    it    is  be  removed.   Before  the  states  can  spend  money 

intended  to  reach  only  a  particular  problem,  teaching  illiterates  they  must  find  the  teachers, 

that   of   the   several   million   native   and   the  This  does  not  mean  that   the   nation   should 

foreign-born   adults   whose   ignorance   of  our  discourage  "Americanization"  projects,  but  it 

language  makes  it  impossible  that  they  should  does  mean  that  it  should  attempt   in  every 

ever  become  Americans;  and  for  this  reason  possible  way   to   increase   the   supply   of  in- 

the    Kenyon    Bill    has    become    known,    not  structors.       The    only    way    in    which    these 

improperly,  as  an   "Americanization"    meas-  teachers  can  be  obtained  is  by  spending  the 

ure.  money  for  them;  teachers'   salaries  must   be 

This  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  in  increased    or    more    schools    will    close.     The 

education  is  commendable,   but  there  is  one  situation   is   not   altogether  discouraging,   for 

stumbling  block  to  "Americanization"  which  is  certain  states  are  taking  the  only  step  that  can 

perhaps  even  more  serious  than  a  large  illiterate  remedy  the  situation;  still  the  zeal  for  salary 

and  non-English  speaking  population.    At  the  increasing  must  be  greater  than  it  is  at  present 

very  moment  that  the  Federal  Government  is  before   the   nation   can    properly    instruct   its 


4  FTER  the  history  of  the  last  five  years 
/\     it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  Belgium      '  I  ^ 
/ V  is   rebuilding   her  shattered  resources 
faster  than  any  other  country.     The  govern-         i 
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native  born  children,  to  say  nothing  of  under-  reckoning  Belgium  gives  promise  of  being  the 
taking  the  education  of  adult  illiterates  and  first  belligerent  nation  to  get  fully  upon  its 
non-English  speaking  aliens.  feet  after  having  been  the  first  to  go  down 
before  the  German  onslaught. 

Progress  in  Restoring  Belgium  

Cuba  Now  the  Great  Sugar  Country 

HE  development  of  the  sugar  growing 
industry  in  Cuba  has  been  so  rapid  and 
faster  than  any  other  country.  The  govern-  A  so  great  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  world's 
ment  now  proposes  to  take  over  the  "last  greatest  commercial  romances.  The  close  re- 
ditch"  of  the  Yser,  comprising  70,000  war-  lations  which  have  been  maintained  between 
scarred  acres,  at  its  1914  value,  put  it  in  good  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Cuba, 
condition  by  irrigation  and  improvement,  ever  since  the  freedom  of  that  Island  was  won 
and  return  the  land  to  its  owners.  The  coal  in  1898,  have  brought  Cuba  squarely  into 
production  of  Belgium  is  now  about  90  per  what  is  known  as  the  United  States  sugar 
cent,  of  normal  in  191 3.  The  famous  railroads  field.  The  mutual  benefits  of  this  relationship 
have  eradicated  practically  all  vestiges  of  war  have  been  increased  by  the  treaty  of  reci- 
from  their  roadbeds;  but  only  about  half  of  the  procity,  which  makes  the  United  States  a 
pre-war  service  has  been  resumed  on  account  of  particularly  facile  market  for  Cuba, 
the  great  shortage  of  rolling  stock.  The  steel  At  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
and  iron  industries  of  Belgium  suffered  the  Cuba  grew  slightly  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
gravest  setback  of  all.  But  more  than  half  of  total  raw  sugar  output  of  the  United  States 
the  pieces  of  machinery  which  the  Germans  and  its  insular  possessions.  Last  year  Cuban 
stole  from  Belgium's  factories  were  restored  cane  plantations  produced  more  than  half  of 
during  the  first  year  following  the  Armistice  and  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  steel  industries  have  resumed  operations  fact  this  island  republic  is  now  the  largest 
in  about  the  same  proportion.  Until  the  re-  producer  of  sugar  in  the  world,  exceeding 
cent  German  upset  it  has  been  calculated  that  in  the  750  miles  of  its  length  the  large  but  war- 
machinery  was  being  returned  to  Belgium  at  depleted  production  of  European  beet  fields, 
the  rate  of  thirty  carloads  a  day.  Very  often  in  recent  times  have  the  house- 
Of  course  the  industrial  troubles  of  her  neigh-  wives  of  the  world  in  general,  and  the  United 
bors  have  affected  Belgium.  But  there  are  States  in  particular,  allowed  their  thoughts 
mitigating  features  which  have  helped  to  keep  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  sugar.  The  institu- 
her  relatively  aloof  from  labor  difficulties  and  tion  of  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  is  become 
correspondingly  more  at  work:  First,  she  notorious  in  the  annals  of  war  cupboards, 
enjoys  a  remarkably  well  administered  govern-  Limitation  on  consumption,  and  restrictions 
ment,  under  a  capable,  far-seeing,  and  demo-  that  maintained  fixed  price-levels  are  a  matter 
cratic  king.  Second,  Belgian  laborers  during  of  common  knowledge  and  experience.  The 
the  war,  who  worked  under  German  tutelage,  quadrupling  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  since 
did  not  receive  the  same  high  wages  which  1903  is  therefore  a  development  of  popular 
obtained  elsewhere;  therefore  there  has  been  a  interest  and  concern  far  more  than  are  most 
general  increase  in  wages  since  the  German  cases  of  commercial  expansion, 
withdrawal  as  contrasted  with  a  threatened  Sugar  consumption  in  the  United  States  in 
decrease  from  war  levels  in  other  countries.  1919  increased  16  per  cent,  over  the  preceding 
And  third,  the #  Belgian  cooperative  societies  year — partially  attributable  to  the  Prohibition 
are  exceedingly  efficient  in  attaining  their  ends.  Law  because  we  are  turning  more  than  ever  to 
The  Voorint  of  Ghent,  for  example,  includes  candy  and  soft  drinks. 

15,000  families  who  can  buy  all  their  supplies  The  importance  of  Cuba's  sugar  potentialities 
at  wholesale  prices.  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Consumption 
It  is  significant  that  port  statistics  show  that  may  continue  to  increase,  but  there  are  almost 
75  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  which  enter  Belgian  limitless  possibilities  for  Cuban  development 
ports,  depart  laden  with  the  products  of  to  meet  it.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  United 
Belgian  industries.  States  has  a  plethoric  sugar-bowl  almost  con- 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done,  but  at  present  tiguous  to  our  southeastern  coast. 
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The  Evolution  of  Medcef  Eden's  Farm 

RECENTLY  the  great  white  light  district 
of  New  York — the  paradise  of  hotels, 
restaurants,  theatres,  newspaper  offices, 
and  a  scintillating  electric  panorama  devoted 
to  chewing  gum,  cigarettes,  pickles,  and  auto- 
mobiles— came  to  public  notice  in  a  way  which 
displayed  a  past  as  romantic  as  its  present. 
Back  in  the  early  days  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  long  before  the  inventions  of  Edison 
had  intimated  its  brilliant  future,,  the  section  of 
New  York  City  extending  on  the  Bloomingdale 
Road — that  is,  what  is  now  Broadway — from 
Forty-second  to  Forty-sixth  street  and  thence- 
forth northwesterly  to  the  Hudson  River,  was 
the  property  of  one  Medcef  Eden,  an  English- 
man who  appears  not  to  have  been  a  particu- 
larly thrifty  husbandman.  The  only  illumi- 
nation which  the  future  abode  of  musical 
comedy  then  enjoyed  was  the  solitary  candle 
that  now  and  then  flickered  in  Medcef  s  farm- 
house; and  an  occasional  scanty  crop  of  po- 
tatoes and  onions  were  the  only  returns  from  a 
region  which  now  houses  million  dollar  hotels. 
Medcef  Eden  was  forced  repeatedly  to  pledge 
his  acres  for  debt;  and  the  record  of  the  farm, 
while  he  held  it,  is  an  almost  uninterrupted 
series  of  attachments.  One  day  an  awkward 
little  fur  merchant,  speaking  with  a  German 
accent,  purchased  for  $25,000  a  third  interest 
in  an  outstanding  mortgage  on  the  Eden  farm; 
the  property  was  promptly  foreclosed,  Medcef 
was  thrown  into  outer  darkness,  and  John 
Jacob  Astor  emerged  with  the  larger  part  of  the 
neglected  estate  in  his  pocket.  The  Eden 
heirs  in  England  brought  suit  against  Astor; 
the  case  dragged  along  in  the  courts  of  New 
York  for  more  than  twenty  years,  until  finally 
the  patient  German  bought  off  his  British 
litigants  by  a  cash  payment  of  $9,000. 

Thus  the  Eden  property  represented  an  in- 
vestment of  $34,000.  On  his  death,  Astor  left 
a  few  scraps  of  his  Eden  farm  to  a  favorite 
grandson,  Henry  Astor.  Though  very  popular 
with  the  founder  of  the  house.  Henry  soon  be- 
came an  odious  object  to  his  contemporary 
relatives,  who  had  now  developed  into  the 
"social  arbiters"  of  New  York,  and  could  have 
no  relations  with  an  Astor  who  insisted  on 
marrying  a  dairy  maid  of  Ulster  County. 
Henry  Astor  and  his  rustic  bride  therefore 
exiled  themselves  upon  a  farm  in  Copake, 
New  York,  where  they  lived  for  nearly  fifty 
years,   their  very  existence   unknown  to  the 


great  city.  Whether  these  unrecognized  Astors 
suffered  particularly  because  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  homes  of  their  Fifth  Avenue 
relatives  is  not  known;  one  worry,  however, 
they  certainly  did  not  have,  for  their  income 
must  have  been  abundantly  adequate  to  their 
simple  needs.  How  many  of  the  patrons  of 
the  restaurants,  the  cabarets,  the  hotels,  the 
moving  picture  houses,  and  the  theatres  of  the 
New  York  White  Way  have  realized  that  a 
percentage  of  their  payments  for  these  pleasures 
has  for  years  been  regularly  sent  to  Copake, 
New  York,  to  make  life  happy  for  this  romantic 
couple  in  their  declining  years? 

Henry  Astor,  aged  more  than  eighty,  died  a 
year  or  so  ago;  his  wife  had  preceded  him  a 
considerable  time.  His  interest  in  the  Broad- 
way holdings  was  only  a  life  interest;  and  the 
other  day  they  were  sold  at  auction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Astor  heirs.  They  brought  not 
far  from  6  million  dollars.  They  consisted,  as 
already  said,  of  only  a  few  pieces  of  Medcef 
Eden's  farm.  Competent  experts  regard  the 
entire  property  for  which  John  Jacob  Astor  paid 
$34,000  as  now  worth  between  25  million  and 
35  million  dollars.  And  this  increase  in  value 
represents  the  growth  of  only  about  100  years. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  economic  fact 
which  more  startlingly  illustrates  the  progress 
which  New  York  City  and  the  United  States 
have  made  in  one  brief  century. 


The  Cost  of  the  War— 337  Billions  of  Dollars 

ACCORDING  to  a  report  made  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
L  Peace,  the  World  War  has  cost  the  world 
337  billion  dollars.  The  amount  is  so  immense 
that  the  human  mind  cannot  comprehend  it; 
and  only  the  enormous  compilation  of  figures 
that  go  to  make  up  the  total  can  give  an  idea 
of  its  greatness. 

The  direct  cost  of  the  war,  while  not  accu- 
rately known,  can  be  computed  with  some 
degree  of  ease  and  accuracy,  and  many  au- 
thorities have  reached  totals  of  about  186 
billion  dollars,  an  estimate  with  which  the  Car- 
negie report  agrees.  But  the  indirect  costs  of 
the  war  present  a  radically  different  problem: 
a  problem  that  is  complicated  by  all  manner 
of  conflicting  reports  and  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult still  by  lack  of  information. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Bogart,  who  had  charge  of 
the  work  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  has 
gathered  together  a  great  mass  of  data,  from 
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which  he  has  drawn  figures  that  express  the 
monetary  losses  resulting  from  deaths,  dis- 
ease, and  wounds,  decreased  production,  and 
the  destruction  of  war.  Included  also  with 
these  losses  is  the  total  amount  subscribed  in 
the  various  countries  to  the  various  relief  funds 
— money  that  would  have  served  some  other 
purpose  but  for  the  war.  The  economic  loss 
resulting  from  deaths  alone  presents  a  tre- 
mendous total,  which  of  course  can  only  pre- 
tend to  be  an  approximation.  According  to 
Dr.  Bogart  a  fair  average  valuation  for  each 
fatality  of  the  United  States  is  $4,720;  for 
England,  $4,140;  Germany,  $3,380;  France 
and  Belgium,  $2,900;  Austria-Hungary,  $2,720; 
Russia,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries  en- 
gaged, $2,020. 

Basing  the  total  loss  on  these  estimated 
values,  and  figuring  the  total  dead  by  adding 
to  the  9,998,000  who  are  known  to  be  dead  the 
2,900,000  more  who  are  presumed  to  be  dead 
Dr.  Bogart  obtained  a  total  of  33^2  billion 
dollars.  This  roughly  approximates  the  prob- 
able monetary  loss  suffered  by  the  world  as  a 
result  of  war  deaths. 

The  total  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  previous 
wars  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
turies, including  the  twenty-four  years  of  the 
Napoleonic  struggle,  the  American  Civil  War, 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  the  six  other 
major  wars  of  that  period  was  less  than  4I  mil- 
lion. In  the  World  War  a  total  of  12  or  13  mil- 
lion men  lost  their  lives — nearly  three  times  the 
total  reached  in  the  125  years  beginning  with 
1 790.  This  comparison  gives  some  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  the  last  struggle,  and  of  the 
losses  that  have  resulted. 

Any  figures  pretending  to  value  the  losses 
sustained  are,  to  a  large  extent,  mere  estimates, 
but  the  grand  total  offered  by  Dr.  Bogart, 
whether  approximately  correct  or  not,  at 
least  serves  to  show  the  terrible  losses  that 
the  world  has  suffered.  It  presents  the  strong- 
est possible  argument  for  those  who  insist 
that  hard  work  is  vitally  necessary  in  order 
that  the  world  may  regain  the  economic  situa- 
tion that  it  held  in  19 14. 

With  a  property  loss  on  land  amounting  to 
30  billion  dollars,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  7 
billion  dollars  invested  in  ships  and  cargoes 
with  a  loss  of  production  totaling  45  billions 
and  other  losses  as  well,  each  amounting  to 
billions  of  dollars  in  actual  value,  there  is  but 
one  way  out.  And  that  one  way  is  increased 
production. 


Disease,  Like  Bolshevism,  is  Spreading 
Westward 

THERE  is  another  peril,  almost  as 
menacing  as  Bolshevism,  which  is  spread- 
ing westward  from  Russia;  this  is  the  peril 
of  disease.  Typhus  and  other  epidemics  are 
steadily  advancing  from  the  land  of  Trotzky 
and  Lenin.  In  the  decade  preceding  the 
war,  plagues  like  typhus  and  cholera  were 
almost  unknown  in  Europe  outside  of  Russia 
and  the  Balkan  region.  Even  in  the  Balkans 
they  were  merely  sporadic,  while  the  excellent 
sanitary  systems  of  Germany  and  Austria 
usually  held  plague  incursions  closely  to  the 
Russian  frontiers.  The  war,  of  course,  in- 
creased disease  throughout  Europe.  Neverthe- 
less, the  various  governments  employed  all 
the  discoveries  of  modern  sanitary  science  to 
keep  down  infections  among  the  troops,  while 
the  fighting  fronts  which  cut  across  the  Conti- 
nent were  in  themselves  the  best  of  sanitary 
cordons,  preventing  the  spread  of  epidemics 
from  one  country  to  another. 

The  end  of  hostilities  opened  the  fronts,  while 
the  general  disorganization  which  ensued 
largely  destroyed  the  sanitary  organizations 
as  well.  The  wholesale  migrations  of  refugees 
and  war-prisoners  spread  disease  wholesale 
in  previously  uninfected  regions.  Russia  re- 
mained the  plague  centre,  conditions  becoming 
steadily  worse  until  to-day  every  portion  of 
that  unhappy  country  is  riddled  with  disease. 
But  the  Balkans,  Poland,  and  Hungary  are  in 
almost  equally  evil  plight,  and  the  small  new 
nations  of  Central  Europe  like  German  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia,  possessing  neither  the 
means  nor  the  organization  for  combatting  the 
infection  on  their  frontiers,  are  fighting  a  losing 
battle  against  the  encroaching  enemy.  The 
difficulty  of  preventing  the  spread  of  diseases  is 
enhanced  by  the  susceptibility  of  the  people. 
Constitutions  worn  out  by  five  years  of  war 
and  semi-starvation  fall  a  ready  prey  to 
bacterial  invasions,  and  a  few  cases  of  plague 
in  a  community  often  spread  so  rapidly  that 
the  situation  gets  entirely  beyond  control. 

Of  course  medical  circles  are  alive  to  the 
danger,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  stem  the 
tide.  The  most  effective  fighting  centre  is  the 
Sanitary  Board  at  Vienna,  created  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross,  eight 
Eastern  European  states  being  represented. 
However,  its  efforts  are  hampered  by  lack  of 
resources  and  are  hindered  by  the  necessity  of 
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obtaining  the  consent  of  the  various  govern- 
ments to  its  decisions.  Meanwhile  the  epi- 
demics march  on. 

In  several  quarters,  therefore,  there  has  been 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  International 
Sanitary  Board,  including  both  the  Western 
European  governments  and  America,  endowed 
with  ample  means  and  wielding  the  widest 
authority.  Some    such    organization,    em- 

powered to  run  extensive  sanitary  cordons 
irrespective  of  political  frontiers,  to  erect 
quarantine  and  disinfecting  stations,  seems  an 
absolute  necessity.  When  we  remember  how 
remarkably  the  military  authorities  succeeded 
in  keeping  down  infectious  disease  among  the 
troops  during  the  war,  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  Board  seem  to  be  very  great. 


Thrift  in  an  Era  of  Extravagance 

THE  general  impression  that  the  country 
is  passing  through  a  period  of  unbridled 
indulgence  is  not  entirely  true.  At 
least  there  are  other  facts  to  set  off  the  lurid 
tales  of  extravagance  which  find  their  way  into 
the  daily  press.  Perhaps,  as  the  luxury  taxes 
indicate,  not  far  from  eight  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  have  been  spent  on  indulgence  since 
the  Armistice;  yet  there  are  signs  that  the 
masses  are  not  wasting  all  their  increased  in- 
come. Living  conditions  for  the  laboring  man 
have  improved,  and  he  will  never  go  back  to 
the  conditions  of  the  past.  A  Cincinnati 
company  in  the  iron  trade  reports  that  there  is 
a  demand  to-day  for  twelve  bath  tubs  where 
there  was  a  demand  for  one  ten  years  ago. 
Certainly  that  is  an  indication  of  better  living 
conditions  and  a  sign  of  progress  in  the  for- 
ward march  of  civilization.  Of  the  more 
tangible  things  there  is  the  recent  report  of  the 
New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Banks, 
showing  that  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of 
that  state  grew  $225,000,000  last  year,  and 
that  there  was  a  gain  of  nearly  200,000  in  the 
number  of  depositors.  This  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  referred  to  by  the  superintendent  as 
"unprecedented."  And  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  of  the  same  state,  in  his  recent  annual 
report,  said:  "History  has  never  recorded 
such  an  unprecedented  demand  for  life  in- 
surance, and  never  was  there  such  an  increase 
in  the  volume  of  new  business  written  as 
during  the  past  year."  This  is  another  form 
of  saving  which  also  means  building  for  the 
future. 


A  Warning  on  Foreign  Internal  Loan^ 

Till.  National  Citj  Bank  of  New  "i  ork. 
in  its  monthly  maga/ine.  The  Amen, 
insists  that  those  who  are  attracted  by 
the  numerous  offerings  of  foreign  government 
internal  loan  bonds  should  keep  certain  facts 
in  mind.  There  is  a  "profound  difference" 
it  says,  between  such  securities  and  the  exter- 
nal loans  brought  out  here,  such  as  the 
$500,000,000  Anglo-French  bonds  which  come 
due  October  1 5th,  this  year.  These  external 
loans  protect  alien  purchasers  from  the  effects 
of  any  laws  which  the  borrowing  nation  might 
conceivably  pass  in  its  dealings  with  its  own 
citizens.  "  In  purchasing  most  of  the  internal 
European  securities,  such  as  make  up  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  buying  movement  now  in  full 
swing,"  says  this  publication,  "an  American 
places  himself  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  a 
citizen  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  or  what- 
ever country  issued  the  bonds.  Should  the 
country  in  question  decide  that  the  quickest 
means  to  a  sound  post-war  economy  should  be 
through  the  exaction  of  a  tax  on  capital 
amounting  to,  say,  50  per  cent.,  the  American 
could  not  look  to  his  government  for  the 
protection  of  his  interests,  because  he  would  in 
fact  have  no  interests  involved  that  would  be 
different  from  a  citizen  of  the  nation  which 
ordered  the  tax  levy." 

In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  such  con- 
fiscatory taxes  to  meet  the  enormous  budgets 
left  by  the  war,  this  publication  sees  another 
point  for  consideration  in  the  currency  prob- 
lems of  European  countries.  "Several  of  the 
former  belligerents  are  so  far  from  a  gold  basis," 
it  says,  "and  have  issued  such  vast  amounts  of 
paper  currency  against  the  thinnest  of  gold 
reserves,  that  it  would  hardly  be  surprising  if 
some  revolutionary  step  should  be  decided 
upon  to  bring  a  restoration  of  more  normal 
conditions.  If  it  should  seem  wise  to  the 
statesmen  of  a  European  nation  to  reduce  the 
theoretical  conversion  value  of  the  currency  by 
one  half,  the  value  of  these  internal  securities 
would  be  cut  in  two,  while  the  effect  on  the 
external  issues  which  are  expressly  stated  to  be 
payable  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  would 
probably  be  immaterial." 

Such  wholesale  indictments  of  internal  loans 
might  not  have  been  penned  had  the  writer 
had  before  him  an  excellent  book  issued  by  the 
National  City  Company  not  long  since,  giving 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  internal  war  loans 
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of  the  belligerent   countries.     A   reference   to  The   root  idea  was  the  destruction  of  the 

this  would  have  shown  that  Great   Britain's  unity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     Asiatic  Turkey 

third  war  loan  and  national  war  bonds  are  falls  under  two  main  heads:  Asia  Minor,  in- 

specifically  exempted  from  all   British  taxes,  habited  mainly  by  Turks  and  constituting  the 

present  and  future,  when  held  by  persons  not  true  Turkish  homeland;  and  the  various  prov- 

ordinarily  resident  or  domiciled  in  the  United  inces  to  the  east  and  south   (Syria,  Mesopo- 

Kingdom.     The  Italian  war  bonds  are  "exempt  tamia,  and  Arabia),  inhabited  mainly  by  Arabs, 

from    all    present    and    future    taxes."     The  Turks  and  Arabs  had  long  been  on  the  worst  of 

French  issues  are  "exempt  from  taxes";  and  terms.     The  bond  of  their  common  Mohamme- 

the  interest  on  three  Russian  loans  and  the  dan  faith  had  been  weakened  by  the  growing 

principal    and    interest    on    three    others    "is  sense  of  nationalistic   self-consciousness  that 

forever  free  from   the   tax  on   revenue  from  was  touching  all  the  Near  Eastern  peoples,  and 

money  capital."     No  mention  was  made  of  to  this  hostility  between  Arabs  and  Turks  the 

taxation  in  the  prospectuses  of  the  German  Empire's  military  weakness  in  the  war  was 

loan.     How  the  tax  exemption  features  of  the  largely  due.     In    1916  the  Arabs  of  Arabia 

French,  Italian,  and  Russian  issues  would  stand  revolted,  were  recognized  by  England  as  the 

in  the  face  of  a  tax  on  capital  such  as  here  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  powerfully  aided 

considered  might,  however,  be  uncertain.  the  British  armies  in  their  conquest  of  Syria  and 

These  two  possibilities  of  future  taxation  and  Mesopotamia, 
currency  reform,  are  points  that  should  be  Then  came  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
taken  into  account  in  considering  all  foreign  political  rearrangement  of  the  Near  East  was 
investments  at  this  time.  And  what  The  not  immediately  pushed  to  completion.  As  a 
Americas  says  further  about  the  "hazy  char-  matter  of  fact,  it  is  even  to-day  not  yet  fully 
acter"  of  the  business  in  municipal  bonds  of  decided  upon  even  in  principle.  But  certain 
the  German  cities  is  worthy  of  note:  "Here  points  were  from  the  first  fairly  clear.  It  was 
we  have  a  situation  which  can  be  characterized  plain  that  England  was  to  control  Mesopo- 
by  no  other  name  than  to  call  it  gambling,  tamia  and  Palestine;  that  France  was  to  con- 
It  is  said  that  several  of  the  better  known  issues  trol  a  large  part  of  Syria;  that  Italy  was  to  con- 
have  been  sold  in  greater  amounts  than  actually  trol  a  section  of  southern  Asia  Minor;  and  that 
exist,  and  that  dealers  who  have  agreed  to  de-  Greece  was  to  control  the  /Egean,  or  western 
liver  the  bonds  will  find  it  impossible  to  do  so."  frontage  of  Asia  Minor,  including  the  city  of 
Smyrna.     Here,  then,  were  four  well-defined 

Explosive  Conditions  in  the  Near  East  European  "spheres  of  influence"  (to  put  it  in 

the  mildest  terms),  and  when  coupled  with 

NOT  only  is  Germany  rent  with  internal  still  undetermined  regions  like  Armenia  and 
dissensions;  the  Mohammedan  East  the  Constantinople  district  all  this  meant  the 
also  threatens  to  burst  into  flame,  passing  of  virtually  the  entire  area  of  the  Otto- 
Here,  as  in  Germany,  below  surface  conditions,  man  Empire  under  European  control, 
which  are  changing  with  every  passing  day,  Now  this  could  have  only  one  result:  the 
there  lie  certain  fundamental  forces  which  driving  together  of  Turks  and  Arabs  in  common 
are  controlling  political  events.  resistance  to  European  domination.  Both 
In  the  Moslem  East  the  fundamental  fact  races  were  alike  menaced.  Both  races  were 
is  the  awakening  of  the  various  peoples  to  alike  self-conscious  and  resolved  to  assert  their 
political  self-consciousness.  This  fact  has  to  a  national  claims.  The  Arabs  had  not  revolted 
large  extent  been  ignored  by  the  European  against  the  Turks  for  nothing.  They  ex- 
Powers.  While  the  war  was  raging  the  pected  to  be  rewarded,  and  England  had  gone 
Western  Powers  made  secret  agreements  par-  so  far  as  to  promise  that  the  Arab  Kingdom 
celling  out  the  Near  East  among  themselves  should  include  not  merely  the  Red  Sea  littoral 
with  virtually  no  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  of  the  Hedjaz  but  also  a  large  part  of  Syria,  in- 
inhabitants.  At  the  Peace  Conference,  to  be  eluding  its  chief  city,  Damascus.  As  for  the 
sure,  these  agreements  were  described  as  Turks,  though  beaten  they  relied  on  the 
"Mandates,"  "Advisorships,"  and  the  like;  promises  of  a  world-settlement  based  on  the 
but  their  essential  character — the  parcelling  "self-determination  of  peoples"  which  the 
out  of  territories  and  populations  among  the  Grand  Alliance  had  proclaimed  as  the  founda- 
European  victors — was  not  really  altered.  tion  of  the  new  world  order.    When  they  found 
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that  their  nationalistic  aspirations  had  been 
denied,  Arabs  and  Turks  began  to  forget  their 
old  feuds  in  the  light  of  a  common  grievance. 

This  nascent  Turco-Arab  sympathy  arising 
out  of  baulked  national  hopes  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  revival  of  the  traditional 
bond  of  religion.  The  European  Powers  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Christian  minorities 
scattered  through  Asiatic  Turkey.  In  Syria 
it  was  the  Christians,  particularly  the  Catholic 
Maronites  of  Lebanon,  who  approved  the 
French  Protectorate.  The  Hellenic  population 
of  the  /Egean  coast  of  Asia  Minor  clamored  for 
annexation  to  Greece.  The  Armenians 
dreamed  of  a  state  stretching  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Western  Powers,  including  America. 
Thus  it  was  native  Christian  elements  which 
favored  European  control  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
at  the  expense  of  Arab  and  Turkish  nationalist 
aims.  This  of  course  reopened  the  traditional 
lines  of  cleavage  between  Moslem  and  Chris- 
tian, and  revived  the  traditional  bond  of  Islam 
between  the  two  Mohammedan  races  of  the 
Empire. 

Lastly,  Turks  and  Arabs  were  encouraged  by 
lack  of  unity  among  the  European  Powers. 
The  World  War  was  scarcely  over  before 
England  and  France  were  disputing  about 
Syria,  while  Italy  and  Greece  were  almost 
at  swords'  points  over  their  conflicting  Asia 
Minor  claims.  These  European  discords, 
coupled  with  America's  disinclination  to  as- 
sume Near  Eastern  burdens  and  support  the 
settlement  sketched  out  by  European  diplo- 
macy, greatly  heartened  both  Arab  and 
Turkish  nationalists  in  their  plans  for  re- 
sistance. 

The  centres  of  resistance  were  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Hedjaz  and  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
Thanks  to  British  assistance  during  the  war, 
the  new  Arab  state  possessed  a  well-equipped 
army,  while  the  Asia  Minor  plateau  had  never 
been  occupied  by  Allied  troops  and  therefore 
harbored  the  bulk  of  the  Turkish  forces,  which 
had  not  given  up  their  arms.  The  nationalist 
movements  also  possessed  leaders.  The  Arab 
leader  was  Emir  Feisal,  son  of  the  King  of 
Hedjaz.  Emir  Feisal  had  attended  the  Peace 
Conference  and  had  there  shown  his  sagacity 
and  force  of  character.  As  for  the  Turkish 
nationalists,  their  war-time  leaders  like  Enver 
Pasha,  being  under  the  Allied  ban,  had  fled  or 
were  in  hiding,  but  they  quickly  developed 
new  leaders,  notably  Mustafa  Kemal,  a  young 


officer  who  had  displayed  unusual  a  Hi  lit  \   and 
ener^v  during  the  war. 

It  was  the  Turkish  nationally  who  fir-' 
offered  armed  resistance  to  the  Allies  I 
Greek  occupation  of  the  Smyrna  district  in 
early  months  of  io'9  was  vigorous!)  opposed, 
and  savage  fighting  has  been  going  on  in  that 
region  ever  since.  During  the  last  few  months 
the  Turkish  nationalists  have  been  strengthen- 
ing their  hold  over  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Mustafa  Kemal  to-day  possesses  a  well- 
equipped  nucleus  of  disciplined  troops  which 
have  shown  their  mettle  against  the  French  at 
Marash,  while  swarms  of  irregulars,  useful  for 
mountain  fighting,  have  also  gathered  under  hi- 
banner.  The  Arab  nationalists  have  shown 
themselves  equally  active.  In  the  French- 
occupied  parts  of  Syria  the  Mohammedan- 
have  proclaimed  their  desire  for  union  with  the 
Arab  state  and  there  have  been  local  risings  put 
down  only  after  sharp  fighting.  In  British- 
occupied  Mesopotamia  the  same  unrest  has 
appeared,  and  General  MacMunn,  the  British 
commander,  declares  himself  ''much  struck 
with  the  volcanic  possibilities  of  the  country." 
Recently  a  "Pan-Syrian"  congress  sitting  at 
Damascus  has  formally  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  all  Syria  with  Emir  Feisal  as  ruler, 
while  Mesopotamian  notables  are  reported  as 
gathering  in  Damascus  with  a  similar  purpose 
in  view. 

The  close  understanding  between  Turkish 
and  Arab  nationalists  was  unmistakably  shown 
in  the  recent  fighting  against  the  French  in 
Cilicia — the  coastal  district  which  forms  the 
link  between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  and  which 
is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Arab  and  Turkish 
population.  Here  Arab  insurgents  aided  the 
Turks  in  fighting  the  French.  It  is  true  that 
Emir  Feisal  issued  a  proclamation  asking  the 
Arabs  of  Cilicia  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  Turkish  resistance,  but  Feisal  is  a  good 
politician,  anxious  to  keep  on  the  good  side  of 
England.  His  feelings  toward  France  were 
clearly  expressed  in  a  recent  interview,  when  he 
stated:  "The  Arabs  will  fight  the  French  if  the 
French  in  any  way  interfere  with  our  claim  to 
independence." 

Such  is  the  condition  of  Asiatic  Turke\ 
When  we  remember  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
Near  East  is  in  like  ferment:  that  Egypt  is 
under  martial  law,  that  Persia  is  restive  unde- 
British  control,  that  Enver  Pasha  and  othe 
Turkish  nationalist  exiles  are  spreading  "  Pan- 
Turanian"  propaganda  among  the  Turtar 
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populations  of  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia, 
while  behind  all  is  the  ubiquitous  incitement  of 
Russian  Bolshevism,  the  outlook  is  full  of 
explosive  possibilities. 


Money  for  Women's  Colleges 

AMONG  the  many  "drives"  for  educa- 
tional purposes  which  are  now  under 
L  way  those  which  are  made  in  behalf 
of  the  women's  colleges  have  a  particularly 
broad  appeal.  There  are  few  enlightened 
Americans  who  are  not  interested  in  the  fact 
that  Mount  Holyoke  College  needs  at  least 
$3,000,000  to  continue  efficiently  the  service 
which  it  has  been  performing  for  more  than 
eighty  years.  The  first  woman's  name  to  be 
inscribed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  was  that  of  Mary 
Lyon,  the  founder  of  this  pioneer  institution. 
As  far  back  as  1835  and  1836  this  intrepid  soul 
drove  over  the  hills  of  New  England  in  a 
farm  wagon,  and  at  times  tramped  miles  a  day 
on  foot,  preaching  to  the  hardy  farmer  and 
his  family  a  startling  new  gospel.  She  taught 
that  it  was  just  as  necessary  for  the  girls  as  for 
the  boys  to  study  Latin  and  French  and  ge- 
ometry. The  purpose  of  her  visits,  she  in- 
formed her  impromptu  hosts,  was  to  collect 
subscriptions  to  endow  the  first  institution  in 
America  for  the  higher  education  of  woman. 
Such  farmers  as  did  not  hoot  her  from  the 
premises  deposited  sums  in  her  hands,  ranging 
from  six  cents  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
with  the  money  collected  in  this  way — perhaps 
the  first  of  our  educational  "drives" — Mary 
Lyon  established  in  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
what  has  since  grown  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  educational  institutions.  Heroic  in 
breaking  traditions  as  she  was,  Mary  Lyon 
did  not  have  quite  the  courage  to  call  her 
institution  a  "college",  but  selected  the  less 
offensive  word  "seminary";  yet  her  purpose, 
as  she  expressed  it,  was  to  provide  a  place  where 
young  women  could  obtain  the  same  advan- 
tages that  young  men  obtained  at  Yale  and 
Harvard.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when 
she  opened  the  doors  on  November  8,  1837, 
the  crowd  of  applicants  was  far  greater  than  the 
accommodations,  showing  that,  after  all,  Mary 
Lyon  was  not  so  very  far  ahead  of  her  time. 


"  From  her  work  at  Holyoke,"  says  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  "sprang  modern 
higher  education  for  women  in  America." 
It  was  a  seed  which  has  borne  noble  fruit. 
Few  countries  have  anything  to  compare,  in 
institutions  for  the  education  of  women,  with 
such  colleges  as  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  and  Mount  Holyoke.  All  are  now 
asking  the  public  for  money  with  which  they 
may  still  further  extend  their  usefulness:  and 
all  Americans  who  think  that  the  higher 
education  of  woman  has  improved  the  char- 
acter and  efficiency  of  American  life  should 
contribute  to  these  funds. 


Biography  of  Walter  Hines  Page 

THE  readers  of  the  World's  Work  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Burton 
J.  Hendrick  is  collecting  material  for  the 
authorized  biography  of  Mr.  Walter  Hines 
Page,  editor  of  this  magazine  for  many  years 
and  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  from  1913  to 
191 8.  The  biography  will  tell  the  story  of 
Mr.  Page's  activity  in  literature,  education, 
politics,  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  South, 
and  also  describe  his  career  as  Ambassador  at 
the  centre  of  diplomacy  and  war  effort  in  the 
great  struggle  which  has  just  closed.  Mr. 
Hendrick  desires  to  get  into  touch  with  all 
friends  of  Mr.  Page  who  have  letters  or  other 
material  which  will  contribute  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  this  work.  His  address  for  this 
purpose  is  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


A  Correction 

IN  AN  article  entitled  "Cotton  Growing  in 
the  West "  in  the  World's  Work  for  March, 
mention  was  made  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Company  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  large  areas  of  cotton  land  in 
Arizona.  This  was  a  mistake.  It  is  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  which 
has  made  this  interesting  departure  in  the 
way  of  securing  a  permanent  supply  of  long 
staple  cotton  for  the  manufacture  of  automo- 
bile tires. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  LIBERTY  LOAN  BONDS 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 

an   article  on    Divestments   and   the  lessons    to    be  learned    therefrom 

ONE  of  the  questions  the  Financial  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  a  year  and  a 
Editor  is  being  most  frequently  asked  half  ago.  New  York  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
these  days  by  careful  investors  is  actions  in  Liberty  Bonds  last  year  were 
regarding  the  outlook  for  the  market  in  Liberty  $2,703,000,000;  in  the  first  three  months  of 
Loan  Bonds.  This  inquiry  comes  from  large  this  year  they  were  approximately  $800,000,000. 
holders  of  the  bonds,  who,  like  a  reader  in  And  there  is  a  large  volume  of  trading  in  the 
California,  feel  that  "in  view  of  their  declining  bonds  outside  of  the  Exchange.  Thus  a  sub- 
prices  and  uncertain  immediate  future,  the  stantial  percentage  of  them  have  passed  from 
temptation  is  strong  to  dispose  of  them  even  weak  into  strong  hands  since  they  were  issued. 
at  a  sacrifice  and  invest  in  more  profitable  What  will  happen  when  the  period  of  hard 
securities,  especially  high-grade,  tax-free  munic-  times  is  actually  at  hand  may  therefore  be  quite 
ipal  bonds:"  and  from  others  like  a  doctor  in  different  from  what  most  people  expect.  There 
Ohio  who  is  seeking  the  safest  investment  for  will  be  more  forced  liquidation  of  Liberty 
%  1 0,000,  but  is  concerned  regarding  the  market  Bonds,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  a 
stability  of  these  bonds  because  of  the  pos-  growing  demand  for  them  as  the  safest  invest- 
sibility  that  Congress  may  enact  a  "bonus  bill"  ment  in  the  world.  One  of  the  best  author- 
which  will  mean  the  creation  of  another  large  ities  on  Government  bonds  says:  "When 
issue  to  be  given  to  our  returned  fighting  men.  reckless  speculation  at  inflated  price  levels  is 

The  apprehension  of  the  California  reader  is  penalized,  the  most  alluring  investment  will  be 
expressed  as  follows:  "Is  it  not  likely  that  the  Liberty  Loans  even  though  they  tempo- 
when  times  begin  to  get  hard,  as  they  will  in  rarily  decline  with  all  forms  of  worldly  goods 
a  few  years,  that  these  Liberty  Bonds  will  in  the  market  of  unloaded  assets.  Funds 
flood  the  market,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  released  from  ventures  will  seek  immediate 
ready  cash;  and  also  that  when  the  two  years'  reemployment  in  Government  Bonds.  .  .  . 
limit  is  up  granting  certain  tax  exemption,  the  The  desire  to  select  the  safest  of  all  invest- 
large  holders  will  dump  their  bonds  on  the  ments  until  business  in  general  becomes  re- 
market?" established  on  a  more  stable' basis  will  cause  a 

The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  ques-  pronounced  demand  and   upward   movement 

tion,  granting  that  times  will  get  hard,  is  un-  in  the  price  for  Government  Loans.     This  is 

doubtedly  yes.     But  there  has  already  been  a  the  natural  development  following  a  general 

great  amount  of  selling  of  these  bonds  to  get  undermining  of  confidence  and  is  furthermore 

ready  cash.     When  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  an  invariable  precedence  to  an  orderly  return 

began  advancing  the  rates  for  money  in  order  to  more  normal  conditions  of  life  and  business." 

to  cure  our  credit  inflation  and  bring  us  back  According  to  this  authority,  Liberty  Bonds 

to  a  peace-time  basis,  Liberty  Bonds,  as  the  will  reach  their  lowest  levels  during  the  initial 

most  marketable  asset,  were  among  the  first  stage  of  this  period  of  readjustment — the  period 

things  to  be  sold  to  pay  off  maturing  loans,  which    we    are    now   entering.     These    bonds 

We  have  now  entered  on  the  period  of  higher  which   were   floated    by   the  Government   on 

money  rates,  which  means  the  withdrawal  of  successive  waves  of  patriotism  at  interest  rates 

funds   from    speculation,    the    curtailment    of  lower  than  the  market  would  have  otherwise 

business  activities  based  upon  excessive  credit  demanded,  and  for  which  there  has  been  no 

expansion,  and  the  selling  of  Liberty  Bonds,  organized  effort  made  since  to  "sell"  them  to 

And  those  who  fear  an  adverse  effect  on  the  the  public,  will  "sell"  themselves  as  the  safest 

market  from  a  later  "flood"  of  selling  should  investment  in  the  world  when  the  period  of 

keep  in  mind  that  there  has  been  a  very  con-  depression  comes, 

siderable    flood  of  this   character   ever   since  The  matter  of  tax  exemption  concerns  only 
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those  who  are  subject  to  the  surtaxes.  All  of  the  bonds  which  had  been  held  as  collateral 
five  of  the  Liberty  Loan  issues  are  free  from  for  loans  in  those  banks  had  been  taken  up  by 
the  normal  Federal  income  tax  as  well  as  from  investors  between  June  6,  1919,  and  January 
all  state  and  local  taxes,  except  estate  and  30,  1920.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  buying 
inheritance  taxes.  Two  issues — the  First  Loan  of  bonds  through  the  market.  Such  absorp- 
3js  and  the  Victory  Loan  3! s — are  permanently  tion  as  this  will  more  than  offset  any  selling 
exempt  from  the  surtaxes.  Holdings  of  a  total  because  of  expiring  tax  exemptions, 
of  $5,000  of  the  other  issues,  except  the  Victory  For  one  who  is  not  subject  to  the  surtax, 
Loan  4fs,  are  also  permanently  exempt.  An  whose  net  income  does  not  exceed  $5,000,  a  total 
additional  $30,000  of  these  will  be  exempt  for  of  $122,850  of  the  Liberty  Loan  4J  per  cent. 
five  years  after  the  official  termination  of  the  bonds  can  be  held  permanently  without  any 
war,  and  those  who  subscribed  for  Victory  thought  of  taxes.  That  is,  the  professional 
Loan  bonds  and  still  hold  them  can  claim  a  man  in  Arizona  who  is  retiring  from  practice 
further  five  year  exemption  up  to  $20,000  on  and  wishes  to  invest  about  $100,000,  could  put 
these  other  issues.  The  two  year  exemption  it  all  in  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  and  not  be  bother- 
from  the  surtaxes,  in  addition  to  these  five-  ed  with  taxes,  provided  that  is  his  total  capital 
year  exemptions,  are  on  $30,000  of  the  First  and  the  interest  return  would  satisfy  him. 
4js  issued  in  conversion  for  the  First  3§s;  The  widow  who  receives  her  husband's  life 
on  $30,000  of  the  Fourth  Loan  4JS,  and  on  an  insurance  in  a  lump  sum  could  make  no  better 
amount  up  to  $45,000  of  the  other  issues  pre-  investment  than  this.  The  $122,850  that 
ceeding  the  Fourth  Loan  provided  the  owner  would  be  free  from  tax  if  the  interest  corn- 
subscribed  for  and  still  holds  two  thirds  as  prised  her  total  income,  would  cost,  at  the 
much  of  the  Fourth  Loan.  present  prices  for  the  bonds  about  $109,000. 

The  interest  on  this  amount  would  be  $5,200, 

WHEN    THE    TAX    EXEMPTION    EXPIRES  +u       «*  {    u        ,  ,  •    ,  *i 

the  $5,000  of  bonds  which  are  permanently 

WHAT  the  tax  situation  will  be  two  and  exempted  from  the  surtax  being  included  in 

five  years  after  the  war  officially  termi-  this  total.     This  gives  an  interest  return  on  the 

nates  (which  has  not  yet  occurred)  it  is  idle  to  investment  of  4!  percent.    When  the  maturity 

speculate.     Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Houston  of  the  bonds  at  par,  or  ten  points  above  their 

has  already  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  present  selling  price,  is  taken  into  considera- 

surtaxes  on   the   ground   that   they  penalize  tion,  the  average  annual  yield  is  more  than  5 

savings  and  make  investment  in  the  expansion  per  cent.     Never  since  the  years  following  the 

of  industry  and  foreign  trade  unattractive  to  Civil  War  has  it  been  possible  to  purchase  a 

our  wealthier  taxpayers.     Selling  of  Liberty  United  States  Government  Bond  to  give  such 

Bonds  because  of  the  expiration  of  the  tax  a  return  as  this. 

exemptions  may  never  materialize.  It  is  never  On  the  point  of  the  "bonus  bill"  it  must  be 
likely  to  amount  to  much  in  comparison  with  admitted  that  the  injection  into  the  market 
the  steady  absorption  of  the  bonds  by  other  in  this  way  of  more  bonds  even  approaching 
investors.  For  at  the  most  each  person  sub-  two  billion  dollars  in  value  would  upset  prices, 
ject  to  the  surtax  can  hold  only  $160,000  of  And  the  giving  of  any  such  bonus,  unless  it 
the  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  tax  was  in  the  form  of  bonds  that  were  not 
and  the  exemption  on  $155,000  of  these  does  transferable,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  would 
not  come  off  all  at  once  but  at  various  times  result  in  such  a  flood  of  selling  and  be  fol- 
from  about  two  to  five  years  hence.  The  lowed  by  such  an  increase  in  the  present 
reports  of  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  wave  of  extravagance,  that  it  is  hardly  con- 
Reserve  system,  which  comprise  only  about  ceivable  Congress  will  add  that  last  straw  to 
40  per  cent,  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the  the  back  of  our  already  strained  economic 
country,  show  that  more  than  i|  billion  dollars  situation. 


SIR    AUCKLAND    GEDDES— AMBASSADOR 
OF   THE   BRITISH    EMPIRE 

The  Recently  Appointed  Ambassador  to  America.  His  Previous  Experience 
and  Connections.  His  Rise  from  Private  to  Brigadier-General.  His  Work 
in  the  War.     What  America  Can   Expect  of   Britain's  New  Representative 

By  ALFRED  L.  P.  DENNIS 

THE  appointment  of  Sir  Auckland  ties  of  diplomacy  and  enlivened  by  a  warm 
Geddes  as  British  Ambassador  at  friendship  for  America.  Sir  Michael  Herbert 
Washington  has  aroused  a  vigorous  held  the  post  too  briefly  for  many  of  us  to  get 
discussion  of  his  qualities  and  pre-  any  real  impression  of  him.  His  successor, 
vious  work.  Certainly  no  American  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  was  a  trained  and  genial 
who  cares  for  the  future  of  the  relations  be-  diplomat  who  endeared  himself  to  many 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Americans,  but  who  was  much  more  familiar 
certainly  no  business  man  in  the  United  States  with  Oriental  affairs  than  with  Anglo-American 
whose  daily  affairs  are  in  one  way  or  another  problems.  Lord  Bryce's  eminent  ambassador- 
affected  by  the  industrial  and  economic  life  of  ship  marked  him  forever  as  the  greatest  Briton 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  fail  to  have  an  interest  who  has  in  recent  years  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  personality  and  career  of  the  man  who  But,  after  all,  "Mr."  Bryce,  as  we  still  like 
is  British  Ambassador  in  our  country.  For  the  to  call  him,  belonged  in  one  sense  to  the  two 
affairs  of  the  United  States,  whether  for  good  or  worlds  and  he  stands  apart,  not  on  a  pedestal, 
evil,  are  bound  to  be  closely  involved  with  the  but  still  right  with  us. 

affairs  of  England.  And  the  clear  fact  is  that  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  whom  some  of  his 
at  this  time,  on  this  occasion,  the  British  Gov-  friends  delighted  to  call  "Springheels,"  was  a 
ernment  has  sent  to  Washington  a  very  different  "diplomatist  of  career"  who  had  risen  through- 
sort  of  person  than  they  have  ever  sent  before,  out  his  profession  from  the  smallest  secretary- 
Perhaps  they  recognize  the  possibilities  of  the  ship  to  be  ambassador  at  what  is  actually  for 
future.  England  the  most  important  foreign  capital 
In  the  first  place,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is  in  the  world.  Many  in  America  continue  to 
not  an  Englishman  at  all.  He  is  a  Scot.  Some  enjoy  the  memory  of  his  versatile  character,  and 
people  call  him  dour.  He  is  stolid  but  not  in  regret  the  sacrifice  of  his  health  in  the  service 
the  least  stolid  in  the  sense  that  he  is  not  alive  of  his  country.  More  recently  Lord  Reading, 
to  everything  that  goes  on  about  him.  He  has  a  Jew  by  descent,  who  by  his  ability  and  adroit- 
been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and,  because  ness  had  risen  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
of  the  character  of  the  very  disagreeable  jobs  England,  came  to  us  at  a  peculiarly  difficult 
which  have  been  assigned  to  him  in  the  past  moment  when  the  very  fortunes  of  the  World 
by  the  British  Government,  he  probably  has  War  hung  in  the  balance.  It  was  his  mission 
as  many  and  as  lively  a  set  of  enemies  as  any  to  try  to  adjust  matters  so  that  we  could  all 
man  in  English  public  life.  He  will,  of  course,  pull  together  for  the  victory  which  we  jointly 
represent  the  British  Government  at  Washing-  won.  For  many  days  those  of  us  who  heard 
ton,  but  he  will  peculiarly  and  especially,  by  him  speak,  both  privately  and  publicly,  will 
virtue  of  his  training  and  experience,  represent  retain  a  memory  of  his  services, 
the  British  Empire  in  a  way  that  none  of  his  Within  the  last  few  months  Lord  Grey  came 
predecessors  could  personally  have  done.  to  us  as  Special  Ambassador.  Even  in  the 
If  we  look  back  over  the  distinguished  list  darkest  shades  of  academic  seclusion  we  knew 
of  previous  British  ambassadors  during  the  him  as  the  great  fighter  for  European  peace 
course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  we  find  in  the  and  at  last  in  those  difficult  days  of  August. 
case  of  Lord  Pauncefote  a  valuable  servant  19 14,  we  came  to  know  him  as  the  stern  de- 
of  the  Foreign  Office  trained  in  the  technicali-  fender  of  the  liberties  of  the  world.     At  Wash- 
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ington  he  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  show  what  In  France  in  1915-16  he  was  actually  in 
he  could  do,  but  he  will  continue  to  be  a  potent  the  trenches  and  won  his  rapid  promotions 
influence  for  good.  for  gallant  and  distinguished  conduct  on  the 
Now  comes  Sir  Auckland  Geddes.  The  field.  Later  at  the  War  Office  as  brigadier- 
difference  is  decided.  Some  people  in  Eng-  general  he  was  in  charge  of  recruiting.  The 
land  think  the  appointment  a  mistake.  He  general  scope  of  his  work  at  the  War  Office  was 
has  had  what  is  technically  known  as  rather  quickly  enlarged  and  as  Minister  of  National 
"a  bad  press."  That  is  partly  due  to  domestic  Service,  as  a  civilian,  he  had  charge  of  getting 
and  political  controversies  in  England  with  the  men  for  the  British  army  who  were  so 
which  we  in  America  have  nothing  to  do.  But  desperately  needed  in  the  spring  of  191 8  when 
he  comes  to  America  at  a  peculiarly  important  our  American  Army  was  not  yet  ready  to  play 
and  interesting  stage  in  the  development  of  its  full  part  in  France, 
our  relations  and,  let  us  all  hope,  of  our  friend- 
ship with  Great  Britain.  By  virtue  of  his 
career,  by  virtue  of  his  character,  and  by  virtue  TN  PARTICULAR  he  took  over  the  organiza- 
of  his  qualities,  he  is  going  to  be,  first  of  all,  1  tion  and  application  of  the  draft  in  England 
Ambassador  of  the  British  Empire  in  a  way  when  it  was  in  its  most  chaotic  condition,  and 
which,  without  in  any  way  implying  the  slight-  those  of  us  who  know  anything  of  the  difficulty 
est  criticism  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  none  of  the  application  and  administration  of  our  own 
of  them  could  have  been.  And  in  order  to  service  law  will  appreciate  that  his  belated 
understand  what  his  appointment  may  mean,  job  was  no  easy  one  in  England, 
we  must  go  back  to  examine  in  a  hasty  fashion  Naturally  having  been  in  charge  of  recruiting 
the  facts  of  the  case.  But  before  anything  during  the  last  years  of  the  war  he  was  called 
of  that  sort  is  done  we  must  look  at  his  picture,  in  to  help  deal  with  the  problem  of  demobiliza- 
In  profile  he  represents  the  idealist  with  the  tion.  However,  he  was  not  responsible  for 
fine  scholarly  lines  of  the  man  of  real  thought  these  matters  until  January  30,  191 9.  Many 
and  high  heart.  Face  to  face  he  is  tall,.awk-  mistakes  had  previously  been  made  by  Britain 
ward,  and  a  bit  heavy; a  man  you  would  hate  to  and  as  in  other  cases  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
box  with,  for  he  has  been  a  professor  of  anatomy  was  called  up  to  act  as  a  "doctor"  to  try  to 
and  he  knows  just  where  to  hit.  But  by  his  straighten  out  conditions  for  which  his  pre- 
side one  could  well  trudge  along  through  the  decessors  were  mainly  responsible.  Rapidly 
roughest  sort  of  world.  he   saw  that   the   problem   of  demobilization 

was  fundamentally  connected    with   that    of 

HIS  WORK  IN  THE  WAR  ,  «. j     •      .        .        *  .u 

employment   and    instead    of   supporting   the 

IN  HIS  early  years  of  training  he  became  policy  of  doles  and  temporary  assistance,  he 
much  interested  in  the  educational  impor-  took  the  larger  view  and  tried  to  strike  at  the 
tance  of  military  training.  Throughout,  his  inter-  root  of  the  whole  situation  by  stimulation  of 
est  in  military  affairs  has  been  moral,  due  to  a  work  and  industrial  reorganization  so  that 
sense  of  citizenship.  He  has  believed  in  the  the  demobilized  soldier  would  not  be  pauperized 
value  of  military  training  as  a  service  to  the  or  become  a  mere  pensioner, 
community,  but  he  has  hated  war  as  only  a 
medical  man  who  has  known  war  can.  Yet 
without  hesitation  and  after  difficult  endeavors  '  I  ''HERE  in  turn  his  work  led  directly  to  the 
to  pass  army  tests  because  of  his  eyesight  he  1  problem  of  trade,  and  the  remarkable  indus- 
entered  the  British  army  as  a  private  on  the  trial  revival  of  England  during  the  last  nine 
occasion  of  the  South  African  War.  His  rise  months  has  been,  to  a  considerable  degree,  due  to 
from  a  civilian  volunteer  "rookie"  to  be  the  stimulus  which  he  was  officially  able  to  sup- 
brigadier-general  is  one  of  the  curious  features  ply.  But  that  is  not  by  any  means  to  imply  that 
of  his  variegated  career.  With  a  long  vision  he  was  or  is  in  favor  of  government  control  of 
he  was  one  of  the  few  Britishers  who  advocated  business  life.  In  fact,  probably  one  of  the  bit- 
military  training  years  before  the  World  War  terest  controversies  has  arisen  from  his  opposi- 
because  he  feared  its  coming.  When  it  came  tion  to  the  general  policy  of  state  control.  In 
he  promptly  left  his  professional  nest  as  a  particular  he  has  opposed  nationalization  of 
teacher  of  medicine  in  Canada  and  served  al-  the  coal  mines.  But  with  a  broad  mind  he  does 
most  from  the  outset.  not  regard  it  as  permanently  impossible,  indeed 
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eventually  he  thinks  it  may  be  conceivably  Ambassador  was  largely  connected  with  that 
necessary.  The  story  is  that  in  the  course  of  revival  and  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
controversy  he  has  antagonized  British  Labor  place  in  English  economic  life  during  the  course 
and  that  he  and  his  brother,  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  of  the  last  eighteen  months. 
were  partly  responsible  for  the  railway  strike  He  comes  to  America  therefore  especially 
of  last  October.  The  facts  of  the  case  do  not  alive  to  the  question  of  foreign  comme 
seem  to  support  this  tale.  There  was  a  frank  and  international  economic  relationships  for 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  policy;  but  on  the  he  has  adopted  from  the  outset  the  idea  that 
whole  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is  a  man  who  is  the  best  way  for  England  to  resume  its  normal 
profoundly  interested  in  humanity  and  as  a  commercial  life  was  to  remove  government 
public  servant  he  has  not  shown  himself  in-  control  as  fast  as  possible  and  to  help  the  in- 
different to  the  interests  of  the  great  army  of  dustrial  life  of  the  country  by  stimulating  the 
industrial  workers.  development    of    the    overseas    markets.     <  >i 

course  the  picture  here  given  is  totallv  inade- 

HIS  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  qua{e  Qn  ^  adminjstrat%e  sjde        ,  „  fa  Qne 

AS  AN  interlude  in  his  busy  life  he  took  might  very  easily  suppose  that  Sir  Auckland 
i  over  the  Cabinet  position  in  November  Geddes  was  a  sort  of  handyman  who  had  been 
of  1918  of  President  of  the  Local  Government  used  for  any  job.  Apparently,  as  a  matter 
Board  retaining  still  his  position  as  Minister  of  fact,  he  got  most  of  the  nasty  jobs  and  was 
of  National  Service.  The  reason  was  that  the  used  as  a  sort  of  administrative  "doctor"  to 
United  Kingdom  through  the  passage  of  the  pull  together  a  situation  which  governmental 
fourth  Reform  Bill  had  immensely  extended  delay  or  incapacity  had  marked  as  dangerous, 
its  suffrage.  Women  were  for  the  first  time  He  is  what  we  might  call  a  "clear  desk"  man 
given  the  vote.  Universal  male  suffrage  was  for  it  is  his  habit  to  follow  the  best  office 
to  be  applied  immediately  in  the  General  Elec-  methods  of  the  average  American  business  man 
tion  of  December,  1919.  It  was  necessary,  yet  without  too  hasty  decision, 
therefore,  that  a  man  of  clear  mind  and  adminis-  A  striking  fact  in  the  annals  of  British  bu- 
trative  ability  should  have  charge  of  the  task  reaucracy  was  that  on  the  appointment  of  Sir 
of  preparing  the  voting  lists.  At  the  War  Auckland  Geddes  as  Ambassador  to  Washing- 
Office  whenever  there  was  a  snarl,  the  general  ton  the  various  staffs,  the  servants  of  the  vari- 
saying  was,  "Send  for  Geddes,"  and  in  belated  ous  departments  of  which  he  had  been  the  head, 
fashion  the  Government  "sent  for  Geddes"  united  in  giving  him  a  dinner  as  a  testimonial 
to  handle  the  administrative  work  of  prepara-  of  their  appreciation  of  his  work.  Such  a 
tion  for  the  fuller  application  of  democracy  in  thing  in  British  official  life  has  never  happened 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  last  before. 

General  Election.  On  examination,  state  papers  which  the  new 

Ambassador  has  already  prepared  with  refer- 

AS  MINISTER  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  +11              *•           u                  u                +   u 

ence  to  local  questions  have  perhaps  not  been 

THERE  came  also  the  problem  of  recon-  quickly  understood  in  England  because  of  his 

struction,  and,  following  the  General  Elec-  power  of  condensation.     I  suppose  that  any 

tion,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  was  called  in  as  Min-  American  audience  or  reader  may  find  that 

ister  of  Reconstruction  as  well  as  of  National  there  is  a  chance  of  missing  what  Sir  Auckland 

Service.     The  sudden  termination  of  the  war,  Geddes  really  means,  since  it  is  not  a  question 

despite    the  numerous  programmes  of  recon-  only  of  packed  sentences  but  of  packed  words, 

struction,  found  England  as  well  as  other  coun-  The  style  is  lucid  but  we  must  read  slowly  and 

tries    unprepared    for    peace.     Sir    Auckland  carefully  if  we  are  to  understand  just  what  he 

Geddes  therefore  drew  the  report  which  at-  means  and  implies, 
tempted  to  tide  over  the  difficult  period  of 
demobilization    to    the    time    when    England 

might  be  ready  to  go  full  speed  ahead  in  indus-  IN  THE  House  of  Commons  Sir  Auckland 

trial  and  commercial  matters.  1   Geddes  was  a  newcomer  as  the  result  of  his 

We  are  now  all  well  aware  that  the  economic  election  as  Unionist  member  for  Basingstoke  in 

recovery  of  England  from  the  strain  of  the  war  December,   1918.     He  was  a  man  of  unusual 

has  been  exceptional,  and  we  will  do  well  to  type  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 

bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  new  British  Commons  he  was  not  entirely  happy.     That 


AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMON- 
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was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons  is  a  sort  of  club  and  at  times  a 
rather  rowdy  place.  He  never  would  be  at 
home  in  a  rowdy  place  and  he  would  always 
belong  in  any  community  both  to  the  best  and 
the  most  human  club.  So  that  is  at  least  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a  parlia- 
mentary view  of  the  speeches  of  the  Ambassador 
might  not  be  fair. 

Perhaps  another  way  to  judge  a  man  is  by 
the  places  where  he  is  most  appreciated;  and 
for  Americans  who  know  Manchesterand  Liver- 
pool, the  fact  that  Lancashire  is  a  region  where 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  has  been  most  highly 
regarded  will  convey  a  further  notion  of  the 
man's  character  and  possibilities.  But  it  is 
not  the  fact  of  any  special  knowledge  of  business 
conditions  which  has  led  to  that  apprecia- 
tion for  he  is  by  no  means  a  specialist;  rather  it 
is  his  earnestness,  conviction,  and  moral  in- 
tegrity which  won  him  such  a  favorable  reputa- 
tion in  Lancashire.  Those  qualities  have  also 
marked  him  in  his  scientific  work. 

Yet  as  a  medical  man  he  was  never  of  the 
family  physician  type.  He  has  been  the 
"laboratory  man"  who  was  engaged  in  pro- 
found research,  particularly  in  embryology, 
delving  into  the  very  secrets  of  life.  It  is  also 
a  mark  of  his  calm  interest  in  social  and  educa- 
tional questions  that  if  he  had  not  come  to 
Washington  he  would  have  returned  to  the 
world  of  education  to  be  head  of  McGill 
University. 

WORLD-WIDE    INTERESTS 

THIS  brings  us  to  the  fact  of  his  interest  in 
affairs  outside  England,  to  the  essential 
qualities  of  his  present  ambassadorship,  for  he 
is  in  a  peculiar  way  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  British  Empire.  Educated  in  Scotland 
and  abroad,  he  knew  South  Africa  during 
stormy  days.  He  has  occupied  educational 
positions  at  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Montreal. 
Earlier  still,  his  father,  who  was  an  engineer, 
was  largely  concerned  in  the  construction  of 
the  great  railway  systems  of  India  and  his 
mother  belonged  to  a  family  that  was  inter- 
ested in  one  of  the  pioneer  shipping  lines  to 
Australia.  Indeed  many  of  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes'  family  still  live  in  Australia.  In  this 
fashion    his   association   with    both    shipping 


and  railways  is  connected  with  his  earlier  col- 
onial associations. 

His  wife  is  of  American  birth  but  of  British 
citizenship  and  he  and  Lady  Geddes  have  na- 
turally a  very  large  and  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  Americans  and  British  colonial  people. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  of  the  great  diversity 
of  peoples  and  conditions  within  our  own 
Empire  of  America  we  can  well  value  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  a  man  who  also 
knows  the  diversities  of  the  British  Empire,  for 
with  these  diversities  and  with  the  enlarging 
interests  of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the 
British  Empire  we,  as  Americans,  will  have,  in 
years  to  come,  an  even  wider  and  greater  con- 
nection and  interest. 

A    DEMOCRATIC    "  IMPERIALIST  " 

BUT  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  is  by  no  means  an 
imperialist  any  more  than  he  is  a  mili- 
tarist. He  has  a  mind  which  people  in  London 
sometimes  call  an  "  Empire"  mind,  but  which  is 
first  of  all  essentially  democratic.  His  life  is 
a  very  simple  one  and  he  has  always  hated  fuss 
and  feathers. 

In  his  representation  of  the  British  Empire, 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  will  undoubtedly  find 
his  previous  colonial  experience  of  use,  as  the 
self-governing  dominions  and  commonwealths 
of  the  Empire  come  to  have  their  own  repre- 
sentatives very  possibly  appearing  in  Washing- 
ton to  deal  with  local  matters.  In  this  sense 
the  new  Ambassador  will  have  a  chance  at 
coordination  of  strictly  British  interests  at 
Washington  for  he  is  a  man  whom  the  citizens 
of  the  newer  countries  will  readily  under- 
stand. 

If  I  am  any  judge  of  men  and  affairs,  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  certainly  will  never  twist  or 
turn  for  the  sake  of  mere  diplomacy,  and  in 
view  of  his  career  he  comes  to  us  as  a  new  sort 
of  person,  representing  the  British  Empire  to 
the  "  Empire  of  America." 

Figuratively  the  worst  thing  about  him  is 
the  way  he  shakes  hands,  which  is,  of  course, 
what  everyone  may  notice  at  first,  but  as  a 
medical  man,  as  a  soldier,  and  as  an  adminis- 
trator he  has  been  a  great  public  servant.  His 
work  both  for  the  mutual  and  separate  interests 
of  our  two  countries  will  now  also  undoubtedly 
be  great. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  OUR  OIL  SUPPLY 

Demand   Increasing   Faster  Than  New  Wells  Can  Meet   It.     The  End  of  the 
Mexican  Gushers  Foretelling  an  Impending  Shortage  in  American  Fields.     Why 

We  Must  Look  Abroad.     What  the  Big  American  Oil  Men  Think  of  the  Future 

By  JOHN   K.  BARNES 

A  T  MIDNIGHT  on  December  3,  1918,  competitor.     Their  respective  fields  have  now 

/\          the  Potrero  del   Llano  No.  4  well  produced  approximately  the  same  amount  of 

/  \  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Com-  oil  and  have  lasted  about  the  same  length  of 
J  \  pany  in  the  Potrero  field  in  the  time.  Fortunately  for  these  pioneer  companies 
-"•-  state  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf  they  both  had  ample  production  available  in 
Coast  of  Mexico  was  flowing  at  the  rate  of  other  Mexican  fields.  But  in  the  past  feu 
16  million  barrels  a  year  and  had  been  flowing  years  seven  or  eight  other  companies  obtained 
at  that  rate  for  eight  years.  Nearly  1 10  mil-  leases  in  the  Tepetate  field  and  not  all  of  these 
lion  barrels  of  light  Mexican  oil  had  been  taken  have  as  much  production  available  elsewhere, 
from  it.  At  2  o'clock  it  was  as  good  a  producer  With  the  price  of  crude  oil  materially  advanced, 
as  it  had  ever  been.  But  at  3  a.  m.,  December  some  of  them  may  have  difficulty  in  meeting 
4th,  salt  water  began  coming  from  the  well  in  their  contracts.  This  raises  a  serious  question 
place  of  oil,  and  the  emulsion  of  salt  water  and  of  the  future  of  America's  oil  supply, 
oil  that  followed  was  of  such  a  character  that  It  is  on  the  sudden  exhaustion  of  these  big 
it  could  not  be  separated;  the  well  had  to  be  wells  that  the  story  of  to-day  in  oil  hinges, 
closed  in  and  abandoned.  Thus,  over  night,  To  this  can  be  traced  the  fact  that  only  a  few- 
ended  the  history  of  the  world's  greatest  single  small  bids  were  received  when  the  United 
oil  producer,  located  on  a  farm  that  had  last  States  Shipping  Board  called  for  offers  in 
sold  for  $600  before  Lord  Cowdray's  British  February  to  fill  its  requirements  for  fuel  oil  for 
company  leased  the  mineral  rights  and  started  a  year.  When  the  Board  asked  again  in 
drilling  on  it.  March  for  only  a  six  months'  supply  it  had 

On  February  21,  19 19,  the  Tepetate  No.  1  no  better  results.     And  when  the  United  States 

well    of   the   Cortez   Oil    Corporation    in   the  Navy  called  for  bids  on  5  million  barrels  later 

Tepetate-Casiano  field,  thirty-one  miles  north-  in   March,  it  received  offers  of  only  660,000 

west  of  the  Potrero  field,  began  to  show  salt  barrels  at  prices  three  to  four  times  what  it 

water.     In  March,  near-by  wells  of  the  Gulf  Oil  paid    last    year.     Companies    which    supplied 

Corporation  and  the  Island  Oil  and  Transport  the  Government  with  fuel  oil  at  prices  much  be- 

Corporation  went  the  same  way.     And  in  No-  low  the  market  last  year — in  fact  at  prices 

vember,  last  year,  the  famous  Casiano  No.  7  which  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  production  and 

well   of   the    Huasteca    Petroleum    Company,  transportation — are  not  willing  to  tie  them- 

which  had  flowed  steadily  for  more  than  nine  selves  up  again  under  uncertain  conditions, 

years  and  produced  75  million  barrels  of  oil —  One  asks  why  there  is  so  much  concern  over 

the  second  largest  producer  in  the  world — went  the  exhaustion   of  two   Mexican   fields   when 

to  salt  water  as  suddenly  as  the  Potrero  del  there  are  three  other  light  oil  fields  already 

Llano  No.  4  had  done.  developed  in  that  rich  oil  country  and  not  pro- 

This  Tepetate-Casiano  field  was  discovered  ducing  to  anywhere  near  their  potential  capac- 
by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Doheny,  of  California,  who  ities,  and  two  heavy  oil  fields  besides;  and 
is  the  head  of  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Com-  when  the  United  States,  last  year,  produced 
pany,  which  owns  the  Huasteca  Petroleum  within  its  own  borders  as  much  oil  as  it  con- 
Company.  He  started  prospecting  for  oil  sumed.  What  relation,  therefore,  can  there 
in  that  field  at  about  the  time  Sir  Weetman  be  between  the  entrance  of  salt  water  into  del 
Pearson,  now  Lord  Cowdray,  began  exploring  Llano  No.  4  and  Casiano  No.  7,  in  Mexico, 
the  Potrero  field;  and  Mr.  Doheny  got  pro-  and  the  man  who  runs  a  Ford  in  New  England 
duction  a  few  months  ahead  of  his   British  or  in  Oregon;  or  the  farmer  who  gets  his  large 
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to  produce  for  eight  or  nine 
years  more.  Watching  the 
records  of  these  great  wells 
year  after  year,  they  had 
formed  the  mental  habit  of 
believing  that  in  Mexico 
was  an  unlimited  supply  of 
oil;  that  any  year  when  a 
new  field  was  not  discovered 
in  the  United  States  enough 
oil  could  always  be  drawn 
from  Mexico  to  meet  our 
needs.  Then  salt  water 
came  into  these  large  wells. 
That  changed  theentireout- 
look  of  the  oil  industry  in 
the  United  States.  The  po- 
litical situation  in  Mexico 
was  a  contributing  factor.,, 
It  is  hard,  however,  to 
appreciate  thepractical  force 
of  the  statement  of  the  pro- 
duction expert  quoted  above 
until  one  realizes  how  much 
the  United  States  depends 
upon  the  production  of  new 
fields  for  the  oil  that  it  con- 
sumes and  how  much  more 
it  must  depend  upon  the 
production  of  yet  undiscov- 
ered fields  for  its  oil  supply 
of  the  future. 

It  has  been  only  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present 
century,  or  less  than  twenty 
years,  that  this  country's 
consumption  of  oil,  stimu- 
lated largely  by  the  growing 
scale  production  by  use  of  the  tractor;  or  the  appetite  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  for 
owner  of  an  office  building  or  an  industry  who  gasolene,  has  doubled  and  trebled  and  quadru- 
thinks  he  has  permanently  solved  his  heat  and  pled,  and  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  more 
power  problem  by  installing  oil  burners;  or  our  than  six  times  what  it  was  in  1901 .  It  was  not  a 
new  oil-burning  American  Merchant  Marine;  great  many  years  ago  that  a  new  superintendent, 
or  the  United  States  Navy;  or  the  future  safety  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  Bayonne  refinery 
of  the  country?  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 

This  relationship  was  explained  by  the  was  told,  if  he  could  find  a  market  for  the  gaso- 
production  head  of  one  of  the  largest  oil  lene  that  was  filling  the  company's  tanks,  he 
organizations  in  the  world.  It  is  largely  psy-  would  win  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
chological  but  nevertheless  effective.  "For  officers.  That  was  at  the  time  when  small 
nearly  ten  years  oil  men  in  the  United  States  refiners  were  in  the  habit  of  slipping  out  at 
had  been  watching  these  big  Mexican  pro-  night  and  letting  the  gasolene  run  out  of  their 
ducers.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  some  day  tanks  on  to  the  ground  to  make  room  for  the 
they  would  give  out;  but  as  there  had  been  no  more  valuable  kerosene  and  lubricating  oils. 
falling  off  in  their  production  for  eight  or  nine  This  Standard  Oil  superintendent  happened  to 
years,  they  began  to  think  they  would  continue     know  of  a  man  who  had  perfected  a  gasolene- 
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MEXICO  S    SPECTACULAR  OIL    FIELDS 

Location  of  the  present  Mexican  fields  where  big  gushers  flowed  for  eight  or  nine 
years  and  recently,  with  little  warning,  went  to  salt  water.  It  is  in  the  Cerro  Azul 
field,  about  midway  between  the  Tepetate-Casiano  and  the  Potrero  fields  where 
the  salt  water  has  come  in,  that  the  largest  producing  well  in  the  world  is  located 
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THE    RACE    BETWEEN    CONSUMPTION    AND    PRODUCTION 

The  price  of  gasolene  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  narrow  margin  between  the  production  and  consumption  of  oil  in  this 

country.     If  we  should  fail  to  discover  any  new  fields  for  a  year,  our  four  months'  reserve  supply  would  soon  be  exhausted 

and  we  would  have  to  come  down  to  somewhere  between  a  half  and  a  third  of  the  oil  products  we  are  using  to-day 


burning  stove.  He  got  hold  of  him  and  soon 
the  gasolene  stove,  with  its  fear-inspiring  burst 
of  flame,  was  on  the  market.  Then  came  the 
internal  combustion  engine  and  the  automo- 
bile. There  was  no  longer  any  need  to  stimu- 
late the  demand  for  gasolene.  Never  since 
has  it  been  a  drug  on  the  market.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  at  once  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  present  day  kerosene-burning  stove, 
and  carried  on  a  campaign  of  education  to  divert 
this  new  demand  from  gasolene' to  kerosene. 

Such  spectacular  changes  as  this  have  taken 
place  in  the  demand  for  petroleum  products  in 
the  last  two  decades.  They  have  all  resulted 
in  increasing  the  demand.  From  70  million 
barrels  of  oil  in  1901  it  has  grown  to  42 1  million 
barrels  the  last  year  of  the  war  and  433I  mil- 
lion barrels  in  19 19.  There  is  no  longer  any 
need  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  any  product. 


The  problem  now  is  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand. 

Fuel  oil  has  been  the  latest  product  to 
come  into  great  demand.  American  railroads 
are  now  consuming  about  50  million  barrels 
a  year.  Steamship  companies,  led  into  a 
feeling  of  security  as  to  the  future  supply  by 
the  long  life  of  these  Mexican  wells,  have 
been  converting  their  boats  into  oil-burners. 
The  new  American  Merchant  Marine  is  largely 
oil-burning.  The  United  States  Navy  is  being 
so  equipped,  following  the  lead  of  the  British. 
For  lubricating  oils,  which  keep  the  wheels  of 
the  world  running  smoothly,  there  is  a  con- 
stantly growing  demand;  and  no  available 
substitute  is  known  for  this  most  important 
petroleum  product. 

Having  thus  committed  our  railroads  and 
steamships  and  even  our  vital  navy  to  depend- 
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ence  upon  oil,  what  about  the  future  of  an  inde-  Caddo    field    in    Louisiana,    and    the    Illinois 

pendent  American  supply  of  oil  to  keep  them  fields  were  opened  up.     Oklahoma  began  to 

going?     So   far,    the   oil    prospector   has   dis-  occupy  the  important  place  it  has  since  held 

covered  new  fields  in  this  country  whenever  in  the  oil  world.     Then  followed  five  years  of 

they  have  been  needed.     There  is  no  reason  stationary   or   declining   prices   during  which 

to  doubt  but  that  new  fields  will  be  discovered  the    Bartlesville  field   in  Oklahoma,    Humble 

for  some  time  to  come  but  how  long  they  will  field  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  Electra  field  in 

continue  to  supply  our  needs  no  one  can  tell.  North  Texas  were  the  only  important  discov- 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  the  eries.     In  1912  the  price  of  Pennsylvania  crude 

authority  best  qualified  to  make  a  guess  on  this  — then  the  basis  for  all  oil  prices — rose  from 

point.     Its  geologists  estimate  that  there  is  $1.35   a  barrel   to  $2.00.     In   that   year  the 

6J  billion  barrels  of  oil  yet  underground  in  the  Salt  Creek  field  of  Wyoming  became  promin- 

United  States.     To  the  end  of   191 9  we  had  ent,  and  the  famous  Cushing  pool  in  Oklahoma 

taken  out  approximately  5  billion  barrels,  or  was  discovered.     This  Cushing  pool,  with  its 

more  than  40  per  cent,  of  our  supply.     At  the  extensions,  was  the  big  sensation  in  the  oil  in- 

rate  we  are  now  consuming  oil  the  estimated  dustry  for  the  next  few  years.     In  December, 

reserve  will  last  less  than  eighteen  years;  but  191 3,  the  first  deep  sand  well  was  brought  in. 

at  the  rate  of  consumption  we  are  headed  for  it  This  opened  up  vast  new  possibilities  for  this 

will  be  gone  much  sooner.     And  should  there  be  field,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  greatest  high  grade 

failure  for  a  year  or  two  to  bring  in  any  import-  oil  field  in  the  country. 

ant  new  production  the  situation  would  be-  The  record  of  this  one  field  shows  how  we  are 

come  critical  at  once.  now  living  on  the  flush  production  of  our  new 

wells   and   indicates   how  dependent   we   are 

THE    LURE   OF  NEW   FIELDS  +u               .       .     ,•                      £            c   \a         u/vu 

on  the  constant  discovery  of  new  fields.     With 

THIS  is  the  point  which  oil  men  realize,  the  exception  of  temporary  declines  in  19 14, 

but  which  the  general  public  does  not.  191 5,  and  191 6,  the  movement  of  oil  prices  has 

Since  the  Guffey  &  Galey  gusher  came  in  on  been  upward  since  its  discovery.     In  191 2  and 

Spindletop  in  the  "salt  dome"  section  of  the  1913  the  total  production  of  the  Cushing  field,  in 

Gulf  Coast  of  Texas,  in  1901,  and  there  fol-  round  numbers,  was  7  million  barrels.    In  191 4 it 

lowed  the  wild  rush  to  Beaumont  which  re-  was  44  million;  in  191 5  it  was  71  million;  in 

suited  in  the  tapping  of  this  50  million  barrel  1916  k  was  only  41  million;  in  191 7,  24  million; 

pool  through  hundreds  of  wells  within  an  area  191 8,  17  million;  and  191 9,  13!  million, 

of  200  to  250  acres,  conditions  in  the  oil  industry  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  reported  a  falling  off 

have  changed   greatly.     The  lure  of   the  oil  of  33  million  barrels,  or  22  per  cent.,  in  their 

fields  still   remains  as  it  was  when   Pitpole,  production    last    year,    according    to    United 

Pennsylvania,  rose  to  be  one  of  the  largest  cities  States  Geological  Survey  preliminary  figures. 

in  that  state,  on  ground  that  now  affords  a  poor  That  means  that  if  Central  and  North  Texas 

living  to  a  few  farmers,  but  no  longer  does  the  had  not  come  forward  to  occupy  the  centre 

disco  very  of  a  new  field  cause  a  depression  in  the  of  the  oil  stage  and  have  the  spot-light  of 

industry.     It  is  on  the  production  of  new  fields  publicity  thrown  on  them,  there  would  have 

that  we  are  living  to-day.     A  brief  review  of  been  a  decrease  in  this  country's  production 

the   more   important    discoveries    since    1901  last  year  instead  of  an  increase  which  just  cov- 

shows  how  true  this  is.  ered  our  year's  consumption. 

By  1903  Spindletop  began  to  decline  rapidly  The  Ranger  field,  about  which  so  much  has 

— its  production  is  now  down  to  about  1,000  been  read  in  stock  promoters'  literature  and 

barrels   a   day.     Coincident   with   its   decline  elsewhere,    and    the    Stephens    County    pools 

there  was  active  development  of  the  Sour  Lake  were  discovered   in  the  latter  part  of  191 7. 

field,  discovered  in    1902.     During    1903  the  The  Desdemona  pool  was  opened  up  about  a 

Batson  Prairie  and  Saratoga  fields  were  also  year  later,  and  the  Burkburnett  field,  which 

discovered  in  the  Gulf  Coast  section.    Then  had  been  discovered  in  1912,  did  not  become 

followed  two  years,  marked  by  declining  prices,  an  important  factor  until  about  the  same  time, 

in  which  no  large  fields  were  brought  in.     But  Production  from  this  part  of  Texas  jumped  7 

by  1906  the  total  production  of  the  country  million  barrels  in  1918,  and  50  million  barrels 

began  to  fall  off  and  prices  started  upward,  more  in  191 9,  thus  more  than  making  up  for  the 

In  that  year  Glenn  Pool  in  Oklahoma,  the  falling  off  in  Oklahoma.     But  it  is  now  going 
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Ijch  oot  represents  one  percent  ol  the  totdl 
production  of  the  United  States 

Where  production  is  less  than  cne  percent 


WHERE   OUR   OIL  CAME    FROM   LAST  YEAR 

This  map  shows  the  location  of  the  oil  producing  areas  of  the  United  States  as  given  in  the  "World  Atlas  of  Commercial 
Geology"  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  the  amount  of  production  of  the  principal  fields  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  preliminary  figures  for  1919.  The  Kansas-Oklahoma  output  dropped  from  40  per  cent. 
of  the  total  for  the  country  in  1918  to  30  per  cent,  in  1919.  Central  and  North  Texas  production  jumped  from  5  per  cent, 
in  1918  to  18  per  cent,  last  year.     But  the  output  from  this  latter  field  is  already  falling  off 


down  fast.  From  the  high  record  of  260,000 
barrels  a  day  last  August  its  production  is  down 
to  164,000  barrels  a  day  at  this  writing. 

Early  last  summer  the  Homer  field  in  north- 
ern Louisiana  became  the  most  interesting  site 
on  the  United  States  oil  map.  It  looked  as 
though  gushers  of  the  Mexican  type  might  be 
found  there.  But  already  salt  water  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  deep  sand  and  the 
wells  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  flow  freely. 
But  by  applying  back  pressure,  or  choking 
them,  in  most  cases,  the  water  has  been  kept 
out.  This  condition  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  layer  of  oil  is  comparatively 
thin  and  when  pressure  from  above  is  removed 
the  water  comes  up  with  the  oil.  The  extent 
of  the  oil  area,  of  course,  will  determine  the 
amount  of  production  of  the  field.  At  present 
it  is  at  the  rate  of  about  121,000  barrels  a  day. 

In  Kentucky,  the  Big  Sinking  field,  discov- 
ered in  191 8,  was  a  good  producer  last  year; 
but  Kentucky's  total  production  is  now  down  to 
25,000  barrels  a  day  and  is  falling  off  rapidly. 


All  this  shows  how  dependent  we  are  on 
the  discovery  of  new  fields.  There  is  only  a 
four  months'  supply  of  oil  in  storage  in  this 
country.  The  fact  is  that  if  no  new  fields 
were  discovered,  or  important  extensions  to 
existing  fields  opened  up,  within  a  year  we 
would  be  using  up  this  supply  and  after  that 
we  would  have  less  than  half  as  much  oil  as  we 
are  now  producing  and  using  to-day.  If 
California  oil,  which  is  largely  of  a  heavy  grade 
and  principally  used  for  fuel,  were  eliminated. 
the  falling  off  would  be  to  less  than  half, 
probably  to  one  third  of  our  present  produc- 
tion. This  is  a  situation  that  our  six  million  of 
automobile  drivers  do  not  yet  appreciate. 
Large  burners  of  fuel  oil,  who  have  seen  the 
price  jump  from  less  than  4  cents  a  gallon  last 
year  to  10  cents  this,  are  beginning  to  appreci- 
ate it.  More  and  more  of  them  are  agreeing 
with  the  officials  of  one  large  industry  which 
uses  two  million  barrels  of  oil  in  other  ways, 
that  "it  is  too  precious  to  burn." 

But  the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  the  reader 
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might  assume  from  all  this.  High  prices  and  as  long  as  the  ''wildcatter"  continues  to 
for  oil  have  always  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  drill  in  more  likely  places,  new  fields  will  con- 
fields,  and  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  is  now  above  tinue  to  be  discovered  in  this  country,  until 
$6  a  barrel  and  Mid  Continent  crude  $3.50.  all  our  oil  resources  have  been  tapped.  The 
And  the  oil  prospector — the  "wildcatter,"  oil  land  leasing  bill,  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
to  whom  is  due  the  credit  for  this  country's  gress  in  February,  now  permits  drilling  on 
present  production  of  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  some  six  and  a  half  million  acres  in  the  West 
the  oil  of  the  world,  which  fact  permits  us  to  and  in  Louisiana,  which  President  Taft  with- 
enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  this  age  of  petroleum —  drew  from  disposition  in  1909,  pending  the 
these  last  of  our  pioneers,  these  hardy  adven-  passage  of  such  a  law.  This  should  result  in  an 
turers,  are  more  actively  searching  for  oil  to-  early  increase  in  production  from  the  Salt 
day  than  they  have  ever  been.  Last  year  Creek  field  in  Wyoming,  from  California,  and 
approximately  29,000  wells  were  drilled  in  the  opens  up  vast  acreage  to  the  oil  prospector  in 
United  States.  In  1918,  25,500  were  drilled,  eight  states.  The  Government  is  to  get  a 
In  January  this  year  about  7,700  wells  were  royalty  on  all  the  oil  produced,  which  it  can 
going  down  as  compared  with  5,000  in  Janu-  take  either  in  oil  or  its  cash  equivalent, 
ary,  10 10.  There  is  food  for  thought  in  these 
figures  for  the  purchaser  of  oil  stocks,  for  the  exploration  of  fore.gn  fields 

percentage  of  dry  holes  grows  with  increased  *  I  VHUS  the  immediate  future  might  seem 

activity  in  drilling.  1    fairly  well  provided  for.     But  leading  oil 

It  cost  between  $10,000  per  well  in  Penn-  interests  look  beyond  the  immediate  future, 
sylvania,  where  the  oil  is  near  the  surface,  and  and  they  now  realize  that  the  "wildcatter" 
%  1 00,000  per  well  in  California,  where  soft  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  for  that.  Each 
sands  have  to  be  contended  with,  to  drill  these  new  field  discovered  in  this  country  reduces 
29,000  wells  last  year.  The  total  cost  was  by  that  much  the  possibilities  of  discovering 
somewhere  around  $600,000,000.  Is  it  not  more.  President  Teagle  of  the  Standard  Oil 
pitiful  that  such  a  sum  has  to  be  spent  to  in-  Company  sees  a  possible  demand  for  650  mil- 
crease  our  oil  production  by  only  22,000,000  lion  barrels  of  crude  oil  in  this  country  in  1925, 
barrels?  That  sum  was  as  much  as  all  the  oil  or  approximately  220  million  barrels  more 
produced  in  the  country  in  191 3,  19 14,  and  than  we  produced  and  imported  in  19 19.  To 
191 5  sold  for,  a  total  of  nearly  800,000,000  be  sure  of  having  this,  our  prospectors  for 
barrels.  It  would  take  an  average  production  oil  must  now  explore  foreign  fields.  They 
of  7,390  barrels  spread  evenly  over  all  of  these  have  already  started  to  write  this  new  chapter 
29,000  wells  to  make  them  "pay  out "  at  Feb-  in  the  American  oil  industry.  But  that  is 
ruary  oil  prices  without  taking  any  account  another  story.  It  is  the  story  of  adventur- 
of  "lifting"  expenses,  taxes,  etc.  And  when  ous  men,  but  men  backed  by, great  organiza- 
one  realizes  that  235,000  producing  wells  gave  tions  which  can  sink  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
an  average  of  only  1 ,690  barrels  of  oil  last  year,  clearing  of  jungles,  the  building  of  railroads 
and  that  most  of  them  produced  much  less  and  pipe  lines,  and  the  purchase  of  tankers 
than  that  average,  and  furthermore  that  to  transport  the  "precious"  product  when 
there  were  6,000  dry  holes  and  2,000  gas  wells  they  get  it.  It  is  a  story  of  international 
among  the  29,000  drilled  last  year,  some  idea  competition  and  of  international  politics  and 
of  the  long  chances  that  are  taken  in  drilling  diplomacy, 
for  oil  can  be  obtained.  Mr.     Edward    L.    Doheny,    the    great   oil 

But  there  is  hope  for  our  future  supply  in  pioneer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Fuel  Oil  Admin- 

the    unfailing   optimism    of   the    prospectors,  istrator  in  Washington  during  the  war,  said: 

As  long  as  men  continue  to  dream  that  oil  is  "To   rely   upon   the  uncertainty  of  the  dis- 

to  be  found  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  covery  of  new  fields  in  the  United  States  would 

farm,  they  are  going  back,  when  they  have  be  to  invite  disaster  to  our  arms  in  the  great 

money  enough,  and  look  for  it.    And  as  long  impending   struggle."    And   he   to-day   holds 

as  scum  appears  on  the  creeks  and  marshes,  the  same  view  in  regard  to  the  great  impending 

business   men   of  our  small   towns   will   join  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy.     It  is  this 

together  and  drill  wells  in  places  where  ex-  struggle  and  the  problem  which  faces  adven- 

perienced  oil  companies  would  not  think  of  turous  men  in  the  future  that  I  shall  discuss 

risking  theif  money.    As  long  as  this  goes  on,  next  month. 
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By  MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  G.  HARBORD 

Formerly  Chief  of  Staff  under  General  Pershing  and  Head  of  the  Recent  American  Mission  to  Turkey  and  the  Near  I 

A  FTER    the    fall    of    the    empire    the  Trebizond,  to  south  of  Batum,  and  from  there 

/\         Russian  territory  lying  south  of  the  the  line  runs  generally  south  of  east  bordering 

/  %       Caucasus  Mountains,  between  the  Georgia  to  near  the  45th  meridian,  whence  it 

J     ^k      Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  declared  runs   approximately   south    along   Azarbaijan 

-*•        -^    itself  independent  under  the  name  to    Mesopotamia.     This    is    the    country    the 

of  the  Trans-Caucasian  Federation.     It  was  so  Armenians  much  desire.     It  is  far  from  being 

recognized  by  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty.   Later,  the   country   they   actually   have,    their    real 

when  Denikin  began  to  rise  to  power  and  march  holding  being  only  the  two  former  Russian 

toward  Moscow,  the  Federation  split  into  the  provinces  of  Kars  and  Erivan. 

three  small  republics  of  Georgia,  Azarbaijan,  During  the  early   summer  of    1919    many 

and   Armenia,  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  Ar-  alarming  rumors  were  cabled  to  Paris  from  the 

menian  provinces  to  make  common  cause  with  Trans-Caucasus  foretelling   massacres  of   Ar- 

the  others  in  war  against  Denikin.     Of  these  menians.     Besides  its  normal  population  there 

Georgia  and  Armenia  are  white  and  Christian;  were  in  the  Republic  of  Armenia  nearly  three 

Azarbaijan  is  Tartar  and  Moslem.  Armenia,  hundred     thousand     refugees    from     Turkish 

outside  of  the  provinces  of  Kars  and  Erivan  Armenia,    people    who    had    fled    from    that 

which  now  form  the  republic  of  that  name,  region    to    Russian    territory    when    Turkey 

has     no     political     identity.      This     republic  entered  the  war  in  the  late  autumn  of  1914, 

has  maintained  a  delegation  at  the  Peace  Con-  and  victims  of  the  deportations  of  191 5.     The 

ference,  which  asks  that  these  two  provinces  cablegrams  became  especially  insistent  as  to 

of  old  Russian  Armenia  be  joined  to  the  six  danger  when  the  British  Government  which  had 

Turkish    vilayets    of    Van,    Bitlis,    Erzerum,  occupied  the  Trans-Caucasus  since  the  Armis- 

Diarbekir,   Kharput,  and  Sivas,  and  the  rich  tice  began  preparations  for  the  withdrawal  of 

sanjak  of  Cilicia,  and  placed  under  a  mandate  the  British  division  which  had  been  stationed 

to  some  disinterested  power  for  such  period  as  there,  on  the  ground  of  need  for  the  troops  in 

would  permit  the  Armenians  scattered  over  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  necessity  for 

world  to  return  to  their  ancient  fatherland,  and  early  demobilization. 

the  convening  of  a  constituent  assembly  which  The   new   fashionable   word    "mandatory" 

might  determine  the  eventual  form  of  their  began  to  be  frequently  used,  and  a  "mandate 

government.     This  is  the  region  to  which  most  to  the  United  States  for  Armenia  was  generally 

people    refer   when   they   speak   of   Armenia,  urged  in  connection  with  the  undoubted  need  of 

Roughly  described,  it  is  the  country  lying  north  protection   for  the   Armenians.     Reliable   in- 

of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  between  about  36  and  formation  of  conditions  in   that  region  from 

45  degrees  east  longitude.     Its  western  frontier  witnesses  recently  on  the  ground  was  difficult 

extends  from  the  Mediterranean  near  Mersina  to  obtain.     There  were  experts  who  had  not 

to  the  Black  Sea  just  east  of  Samsun,  for  some  been  nearer  to  Armenia  than  the  Congressional 

distance  following   the   ridge   of   the   Taurus  Library,  and  yet  others  who  had  approached 

Mountains.     The  Black  Sea  forms  its  northern  as  near  as  France  but  almost  no  one  who  had 

boundary  from  near  Samsun  to  the  east,  past  recently  visited  the  Near  East.     This  was  as 
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true  of  Armenians  as  of  others  in  Paris.     In  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  chef  for  Marshal 

conversation  with   the  chief  of  the  National  Petain  but  who  turned  out  to  be  a  chateau  cook 

Armenian  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference,  highly  skilled  in  indoor  cuisine  but  unequal  to 

a    venerable,     distinguished    old     gentleman,  turning  out  bacon  and  fried  onions  in  quan- 

Boghos  Nubar,  I  said  to  him:  "What  you  say  tities  demanded  by  a  hungry  mission  traveling 

interests  me  greatly.     How  recently  have  you  in  the  open  through  the  highlands  of  Asiatic 

been    in    Armenia?"     To    which    he    replied:  Turkey.     We  were  given  a  ship  by  the  sister 

"Never."     His  family  had  been  domiciled  in  service  of  which  it  is  said:  "The  Navy  took 

Egyptfor  more  than  a  century,  his  father  having  'em  over,  and  the  Navy  brought  'em  back." 

been  the  eminent  Nubar  Pasha  who,  as  a  mem-  The  Martha    Washington,   a    naval   transport 

ber  of  the  Egyptian  cabinet,  was  assassinated  once    an    Austro-Hungarian    emigrant    ship, 

some    years    ago.     With    the    signing   of   the  was  assigned  us  and  we  sailed  from  Brest  on 

Treaty    of    Peace    on    June    28,    1919,    most  August  24th.     Summer  seas  were  enjoyed  all 

people  thought  that  the  League  of  Nations  would  the  way  to  Constantinople.     We  had  a  brief 

speedily  come  into  being,  with  its  attendant  glimpse   of   the    Rock   when    we   stopped    at 

obligations  on  the  several  members,  and  the  Gibraltar  for  some  charts  of  the  /Egean,  but 

name  of  America  and  Armenia  were  coupled  made  no  other  stops  until  we  anchored  at  the 

in  connection  with  a  possible  mandate  to  be  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn  just  off  Seraglio 

taken  for  the  latter  people.     My  name  was  Point  on  the  evening  of  September  2nd.  On  our 

suggested  to  the  President  as  that  of  a  suitable  last  day  out  of  Constantinople  everyone  was 

officer  who  might  with  assistants  of  his  own  keen  to  see  the  Dardanelles  and  our  arrival  was 

choosing  be  sent  to  the  Near  East  to  make  a  timed  so  that  we  entered  the  straits  at  early 

study  of  conditions  there  with  a  view  to  sub-  dawn.     They  are  quite  narrow  and  we  were  well 

mitting  a  report  which  might  enable  our  people  able  to  see  the  wrecks  that  strewed  the  shore ;  the 

to  know  what  would  be  involved  in  assuming  old  dugouts  and  trenches  with  here  and  there  a 

responsibilities  in  that  region,  particularly  in  little  cemetery  crowning  the  steep  slopes  that 

the  case  of  Armenia.  lead   up   from   the   water.     There   was   little 

The  President  approved  the  recommendation  conversation  and  nothing  of  levity  or  lightness, 

and  directed  that  the  mission  be  sent.     Our  for  we  all  felt  that  we  were  passing  the  scene 

instructions  were  to  "proceed  without  delay  on  of  a  struggle  by  men  of  our  own  race  worthy 

a  government  vessel  to  Constantinople,  Batum,  of  the  best   days  of  the  old   Greek   heroes, 

and  such  other  places  in  Armenia,   Russian  What  a  pity  that  an  enterprise  so  Napoleonic 

Trans-Caucasia,  and  Syria,  as  will  enable  you  to  in  its  conception,  which  would  probably  have 

carry  out  instructions  already  discussed  with  averted  the  Russian  collapse  and  its  attendant 

you.     It  is  desired  that  you  investigate  and  horrors,  and  which  by  keeping  Russia  in  the 

report    on    political,    military,    geographical,  war  would  have  ended  the  war  a  year  or  more 

administrative,  economic,  and  other  considera-  sooner,  was  abandoned  when  success  was  so 

tions  involved  in  possible  American  interests  near.     We  know  now  that  it  was  very  near, 

and  responsibilities  in  that  region."     Through  that  the  capture  of  Constantinople  was  bound 

the  cooperation   of  General    Pershing    I    was  to    have  followed,  that   the    Bosporus  would 

enabled  to  associate  with  me  a  number  of  the  have  been  opened,  arms  and  munitions  could 

best  officers  of  our  American   Expeditionary  have  gone  into  Russia  and  her  products  could 

Forces   still   in    France,    and    I    obtained   the  have  come  out. 


services  of  several  gentlemen,  not  in  the  army, 
eminently  fitted  to  make  certain  of  the  studies 
contemplated. 

We   organized    with   a   limited   amount   of 
clerical  help,  were  loaned  some  motor  cars  by     era 


N 


II 

O  GROUP  of  investigators  ever  attacked 

a  task    with    more    industry.     We    lit— 

ly  dreamed  Armenia  and  massacres.     Much 


the  Army,  many  books  and  manuscript  reports  of   the    literature    was    of   the    class    that  in 

by  the  American  Mission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  another   cause   might    have    been    classed    as 

a  few  sawed-off   shotguns   by  the  Ordnance  propaganda,     but    the     witnesses    were    un- 

Department,  a  couple  of  photographers  by  the  impeachable    in    the  case    of   poor   Armenia, 

Signal  Corps,  and  hours  of  advice  by  peace  as  we  were  soon  to  learn  on  the  ground.     One 

delegations  from  all  over  the  region  which  we  member  of  the  mission  told  of  an  Armenian  he 

planned  to  visit.     France  contributed  a  cook  had  met  in  Paris  who,  when  asked  if  the  stories 
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we  had  heard  of  the  Armenian  massacres  were  two  interested  parties  and  to  afford  a  mutual 

really  as   bad   as   represented,    replied:     'Yes,  check  on  translations  and  interpretations,  we 

quite  as  bad!      Why,  I  "have  been  massacred  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  for  our  inland 

twice  myself."  journey  Professor  1  lussein  Bey,  a  Moslem  Turk 

Four  days  in  Constantinople  were  spent  in  of  the  Department  of  History  in  Robert  Col- 
the  customary  official  calls,  in  evading  report-  lege.  All  three  of  these  gentlemen  were  li 
ers,  and  receiving  visits  from  the  heads  of  the  types,  without  intemperance  of  view,  and 
various  Christian  faiths  in  that  city.  The  anxious  that  our  mission  should  have  ev< 
venerable  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Constantin-  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  the 
ople,  who  though  subordinate  in  matters  of  matters  under  investigation, 
faith  to  the  Catholikos  at  Echmiadzin  The  principal  sources  of  information  for 
appears  from  the  accident  of  location  in  certain  of  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  such  as 
Constantinople  to  be  the  political  head  of  the  government,  finance,  trade,  and  commerce, 
Armenian  people,  came  accompanied  by  the  were  in  Constantinople  and  Tiflis.  1  there- 
head  of  the  Armenian  catholics  and  the  chief  fore  divided  the  party,  leaving  on  the  Martha 
of  the  protestants  of  that  race.  Since  the  W ashington  at  Constantinople  those  members 
Armistice  there  has  been  a  joint  occupation  of  detailed  to  make  reports  on  those  subjects, 
Constantinople  by  French  and  British  troops,  with  instructions  to  remain  there  for  the 
and  foreign  traffic  policemen  direct  traffic  on  securing  of  all  available  data,  and  then  to 
every  principal  corner.  General  Franchet  proceed  to  the  Black  Sea  and  go  to  Tiflis, 
d'Esperey  is  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  Baku,  and  Erivan,  the  capitals  respectively  of 
in  the  region,  but  his  authority  appears  to  be  Georgia,  Azarbaijan,  and  Armenia.  With  the 
confined  to  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  remainder  of  the  mission  numbering  about 
General  Sir  George  Milne,  a  canny  Scot,  thirty  persons  I  arranged  to  travel  via  the 
commands  for  the  British.  These  gentlemen  Bagdad  Railway  to  within  a  few  miles  of  its 
with  a  keen  sense  of  political  effect  have  terminus  and  then  go  by  motor  car  through 
chosen  their  official  residences  wisely.  The  Turkish  Armenia,  emerging  between  Erzerum 
French  general  lives  in  a  charming  villa  by  the  and  Kars,  into  Russian  Armenia.  The  ar- 
side  of  the  Bosporus  which  was  the  home  of  rangements  for  the  train  were  made  through 
Enver  Bey,  the  late  Turkish  Minister  of  War,  the  British  military  headquarters,  because  they 
and  one  of  the  three  who  composed  the  Com-  controlled  the  traffic  over  the  railway,  though 
mittee  of  Union  and  Progress  which  ordered  the  between  the  two  termini  controlled  by  them 
Armenian  massacres  and  deportations  in  191 5.  there  are  stretches  of  French  and  Italian 
General  Milne  lives  in  Therapia  in  a  mansion  management. 

which  before  the  Armistice  was  occupied  by         The  official  arrangements  which  we  had  to 

the  agent  of  the  Krupps.     Four    high    com-  make  for  our  journey  through  the  interior  of 

missioners  representing  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Asiatic  Turkey  are  significant  of  the  state  of 

and    the    United    States    exercise    powers    in  affairs  existing  in  the  Empire.      With  a  high 

Constantinople.    Warships  of  all  four  powers  commissioner   and  a  consul    general    on   the 

ride  at  anchor  in  the  beautiful  harbor.    The  ground,  and  never  having  been  at  war  with 

Sultan  has  abandoned  his  favorite  palace  on  Turkey,  our  Government  still  transacts  dip- 

the  water  front  because  of  the  impudence  of  a  lomatic  business  through  the  Swedish  Minister 

small  Greek  destroyer  which  for  some  weeks  at  Constantinople  to  whom  American  interests 

has  persisted  in  anchoring  in  his  front  yard,  as  were  entrusted  on  the  departure  of  our  last 

it  were.     Intrigue   seems  to   be   rife  in  this  Ambassador,  Mr.  Elkus.     We  contemplated  a 

ancient  battleground  of  skilled  diplomacy,  and  journey  seldom  if  ever  made  by  European  or 

with  four  high  commissioners,   besides  a  full  American    officers,    and    which    the    British 

quota    of    ambassadors    and    ministers,    the  Commander-in-Chief     considered      somewhat 

peculiar  talents  of  the  Turk  seem  to  be  finding  hazardous.     And    with    the    combination    of 

employment.  doing  business  through  a  foreign  official  with  a 

Our  mission  included  two  American  officers  government  on  which  our  country  was  evi- 

of  Armenian  birth,  one  of  them  a  graduate  of  dently   not    on    entirely    friendly    terms,    our 

West    Point   though  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  request    for   official    courtesy   and    protection 

and  the  other  a  civil  engineer  and  graduate  of  while  on  the  journey  must  have  been  rather 

the  University  of  Vermont.     To  balance  these  spent  in  its  effect  if  it  ever  really  reached  the 
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Turkish    cabinet.     We   were   advised    not    to  Ghengis  Khan  made  his  way  well  to  the  west  in 

recognize    the    Turkish    Government    to    the  Asia  Minor,  as  did  his  grandson,  Timour  the 

extent  of  calling  on  the  Grand  Vizir,  but  to  Lame,    two    generations    later,    each    through 

leave  a  card  with  the  Swedish  Minister  instead,  some  influence  still  unexplained  halting  before 

On  the  other  hand  the  Turkish  Government  reaching  the  western  seas  and  turning  back  into 

evidently  desired  a  contrary  impression  to  be  Asia  from  which  they  had   led   their  Tartar 

given,    for    the    item    appeared    in    Turkish  hordes.     Within  our  own  time  the  Germans 

papers  that  the  Grand  Vizir  and  the  head  of  built  this  Anatolia  Railway,  guarded  its  opera- 

our  mission  had  exchanged  official  calls.     As  a  tion  and  prepared  to  exploit  the  great  interior 

matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  plateau. 

Turkish  Government  exercised  no  authority  With  this  historic  background  an  American 

in  the  region  we  were  to  visit.     Every  official  mission  feels  a  little  overshadowed  as  it  embarks 

in  the  interior  was  a  member  of  the  Nationalist  at  the  German  built  station  of  Haidar  Pasha 

movement  which  was  at  the  time  holding  a  across    the     Bosporus    from    Constantinople, 

congress  in  one  of  the  cities  we  hoped  to  visit,  A  very  motley  crowd  travels  by  the  Anatolia 

and  had  cut  off  all  telegraphic  communication  Railway  in  these  days.     Turks  varying  from 

between    Asia    Minor    and    Constantinople,  the  cultured  higher  classes  born  of  a  natural 

Turkish  military  and  civil  officials  were  alike  selection  of  mothers  from  the  most  attractive 

reporting  to  and  taking  orders  from  Mustapha  women  of  the  Near  East,  to  beggars  so  ragged 

Kemal    Pasha,   the   chief  of  the   Nationalist  and   dirty  that   they   would    be   picturesque 

Party.    At  the  time  we  preferred  our  applica-  nowhere  except  in  the  Orient;  Greeks,  Armen- 

tions  for  official  courtesy  through  the  Swedish  ians,  Arabs  in  their  characteristic  robes  and 

Minister,  we  also  took  the  precaution  to  make  a  head-dresses;  Jews  from  Palestine  and  America; 

similar    request    to    representatives    of    the  here  and  there  the  horizon-blue  of  a  French 

Nationalist  Party  in  Constantinople  and  were  officer;  British  soldiers  in  kilts;  an  occasional 

assured  that  our  mission  would  be  welcomed  American  Red  Cross  or  Relief  person;  a  few 

and  afforded  every  opportunity  for  inquiry.  American  bluejackets;  French  black  Senegalese; 

No  doubt  the  fact  of  our  coming  reached  every  women  in  veils  and  without  them;  a  mass  of 

Nationalist  official  along  our  intended  route  as  color  worthy  of  a  mid-Victorian  crazy-quilt ; 

a  copy  of  our  itinerary  was  asked  for  and  and  a  general  riot  of  smells, 

furnished.  Of  all  the  eagles  that  a  few  years  ago  orna- 

. .  j  mented  the  standards  of  empires,  the  American 

bird  is  about  the  only  one  now  doing  business 

OUR  journey  by  the  Bagdad  Railway,  as  a  national  emblem;  but  the  outside  of  the 
properly  called  the  Anatolia  Railway,  coaches  on  the  Anatolia  Railway  still  flaunts 
was  over  what  under  happier  circumstances  the  crowned  eagle  of  Prussia.  On  the  inside  of 
than  during  a  military  occupation  might  be  c.:e  my  room  "nicht  in  den  Wagon,  in  spucken" 
of  the  great  scenic  routes  of  the  world.  Its  forbade  me  to  do  that  which  no  gentleman  may 
historic  interest  is  that  of  the  world's  oldest  do;  while  at  the  window  my  safety  was  guarded 
highway.  European  Aryans  traveled  it  from  by  "nicht  hinauslehnen."  Germans  still  corn- 
West  to  East  so  long  ago  that  the  trace  is  lost  prise  "the  overhead"  in  the  Anatolia  Railway 
except  that  students  account  for  their  presence  administration 

in  Asia  in  that  way.    Alexander  marched  over  For  many  hours  after  leaving  the  Scutari  and 

it  on  his  way  to  the  conquest  of  the  East  and  to  Haidar  Pasha  stations  the  train  made  its  way 

his    death.     Independent    powers,    Phrygian,  slowly  through  rough  country  bordering  the 

Hittite,  Lydian,  arose  in  this  region,  occupied  many  inlets  of  the   Sea  of   Marmora.    The 

the  stage  for  centuries  and  disappeared  almost  country  was  neither  attractive  nor  productive 

before   the   dawn   of   recorded   history.    The  though  the  sea  on  one  side  added  some  vari- 

Greeks  bordered  it  with  colonies  and  practised  ety    to    the    otherwise    monotonous    scenery, 

peaceful  penetration  on  the  interior  plateau  Through  a  long  summer  day  we  averaged  ten 

before    Rome   was    known   outside   of    Italy,  miles   an   hour.    At  the  excellent   harbor  of 

Persians    held    it    weakly,    the    Romans    in  Ismid  we  saw  lying  at  anchor  the  German 

strength.     Seljukian  Turks,  and  the  Osmanli  battleship  Goeben  which  was  "sold"  to  Turkey 

lingered  here  on  their  way  to  the  conquest  of  early  in  the  war.     It  still  flew  the  star  and 

the    Dardanelles    and    the    Europe    beyond,  crescent  but  beside  it  was  anchored  a  pugna- 
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cious   looking  little   British   destroyer.     Since  Generally    the    driver    added    his   weight    by 
the  sinking  of  the  German  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow  standing   on    the    rude   drag.      1  he    wheat 
the  Allies  are  taking  no  chances  on  possible  finally    scaled    out    in    this    way:    A    wooden 
imitators   in   the  Turkish  navy.     At   Ismid  a  fork  shakes  out  the  grains  with  a  great  deal  of 
delegation  of  perhaps  three  hundred  Armenians  chaff  and  broken  straw  still  adhering.     Thi 
came  to  the  train  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  then  fanned  out  by  throwing  it  in  the  air  and 
American  Mission.     They  were  headed  by  the  allowing  the  wind  to  carry  out  the  dirt  and 
Armenian    Gregorian    Patriarch    and    by    the  leave  the  clean  wheat.     Sometimes  an  area  of 
Roman    Catholic   dignitary   of   corresponding  several  acres  of  flat  clean  ground  would  be  in 
rank,    for    in    Turkey,    Protestant,    Catholic,  use  for  threshing   and   a  dozen   little   teams 
and   Gregorian   Armenians   seem   to   unite   in  would    be   working   simultaneously.     Bronzed 
patriotism  and  love  of  country;  centuries  of  old  Turkish  peasants  standing  around  with  an 
persecution  has  brought  cohesion  to  the  race,  air  of  contemplative  authority  watched   the 
They  told  the  story  of  the  deportations  of  1915,  women    work.     Picturesque    groups   of   small 
showing  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  boys,     always     ragged,     always    dirty,     their 
that  went  away  in  those  dreadful  days  ever  clothing  patched  and   padded  as  though  in- 
returned,  and  that  as  a  rule  their  property  tended  for  winter  instead  of  for  use  under  the 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  those  who  sent  them  fierce  sun  of  Asia  gathered  around  and  stared 
away.     The  interpreter  for  the  black-bearded  at  the  Americans.     The  women  quite  generally 
priests  was  a  young  Armenian  woman  who  had  retain  the  veil  which  has  been  discarded  by 
gone  to  school   in  a  New  England  seminary,  their  emancipated   sisters  of  Constantinople, 
and   now  wears  the  badge  of  the  American  Near  every  threshing  ground  was  a  little  tree- 
Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East.     They  less  village  of  flat-roofed  houses  built  of  mud 
brought  both  fruit  and  flowers  as  offerings  to  and  wattles.     From  the  nature  of  the  materials 
the  Americans,  and  were  the  first  of  similar  used    they    are    generally   of   a    single    story, 
delegations    that    came    at    every    important  Always  there  is  a  mosque  in  the  village  with  a 
town  passed  by  our  train.  minaret  towering  over  the  poverty  below,  with 
Our  second  day  in  Asia  found  us  on  the  high  its  tiny  balcony  at  the  height  where  the  up- 
central     plateau,     in     ancient     Phrygia    and  ward  slope  of  the  cone  begins,  from  which  the 
Galatia,    with    Bythnia    and    Pontus   on    the  muezzin   intones   the   calls   to  daily   prayers, 
north;  Cappadocia  ahead  to  the  east,   Pam-  Here  and  there  along  country  roads  one  sees 
phylia    and    Cilicia   to   the    southeast.     Such  the  vehicles  of  the  region,  the  araba,  a  springless 
names  as  Antioch,  Philadelphia,  Laodicea,  were  light  wagon,   sometimes  drawn   by  horses  or 
not  far  from  our  route,  with  Konia  (ancient  donkeys   and    sometimes    by   oxen.     Often    a 
Iconium),  to  be  reached  in  the  evening,  and  Turk  who  appears  very  large  comes  into  view 
Smyrna  and  Sardis  to  the  west  of  us.     The  riding  a  very  small  donkey.     Herds  of  cattle, 
train  followed  throughout   the  day  a  valley  numbering  in  the  aggregate  for  the  day  many 
between   two   mountain    ranges  from  ten   to  thousands;  and  occasional  bands  of  horses  were 
twenty  miles  apart,  a  land  of  wheat-producing  in  evidence  all  through  the  valley.     Villages 
black    soil,    only    scratched   agriculturally   by  were  quite  frequent,  dotting  the  plain  without 
primitive  methods  which  have  changed   little  apparent     logic    in    their    location — perhaps 
in  this    land    since  the  time  when  Paul   was  determined  ages  ago  by  the  chance  halt  of  a 
stoned  out  of  Konia.     The  country  is  scarred  nomad    band    at    night.     Sometimes    an    old 
by    irrigation    ditches,    and    once    or    twice  cemetery  is  the  only  evidence   remaining  to 
we    saw   modern    farm    machinery  with    the  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  village, 
marks  of  "Made  in  Germany,"  but  lying  now  In   the   late  afternoon   we   began   climbing 
rusting  by  the  roadside,  while  Turkish  women  to  the  summit  of  the  Taurus  range,  a  few  miles 
are  digging  in  adjacent  fields  with  wooden  tools,  north  of  the  Cilician  Gates — the  pass  in  the 
Many  times  during  the  day  we  saw  primitive  mountains  through  which  for  forty  centuries 
methods  of  threshing  wheat.     The  unthreshed  every    invader    in    either    direction,    Persian, 
straw  is  strewn  on  a  clean  flat  piece  of  ground  Greek,     Roman,     Crusader,    and    Turk,     has 
while  a  team  of  oxen  or  diminutive  donkeys  is  passed.     At  the  summit  a  stream  begins  which 
driven  round  and  round  over  it,  pulling  a  flat  becomes  a  river  by  the  time  it  emerges  and 
wooden  drag  on  the  lower  side  of  which  teeth  crosses   the  Cilician    Plain.     Down   its   gorge 
of   flint    are   inserted    and    held    by   friction,  runs  both  the  railroad  and  a  road  which  was 
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once  a  caravan  route,  but  which  soon  turns  off  driven  by  a  missionary.     British  Sikhs  stalk 

to  the  Cilician  Gates  while  the  railway  follows  down  street  stiffly  saluting  the  foreign  officers. 

the  stream  and  tunnels  its  way  through  the  An  Armenian  of  the  French  Oriental  Legion 

masses  of  rock.     In  reaching  the  level  of  the  strolls  along  with  a  superior  air.     A  small  boy 

plain  the  train  passes  through  some  seventy  peddling  lemonade  made  of  limes  and  carried 

tunnels  completed  by  German  engineers  during  on  his  back  in  a  very  dirty  jar  with  a  long 

the  war,  and  wild  scenery  that  rivals  the  Royal  spout  curving  over  his  shoulder  tries  to  sell  the 

Gorge  between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Americans  a  drink.     His  glasses  are  carried  in  a 


IV 


small    rack  worn   around   his   waist   and   are 
not  cleaned  between  drinks,  nor  much  at  any 

WE  STOPPED  for  two  days  at  Adana,  the  other  time.  His  transactions  are  not  usually 
scene  of  the  great  massacres  of  1909,  for  cash.  At  an  open  shop  he  delivers  a  drink, 
when  more  than  20,000  Armenians  were  mur-  takes  a  piece  of  chalk  from  behind  his  ear, 
dered,  and  where  again  in  191 5  many  thousands  steps  inside  and  on  the  wall  beside  eight  other 
were  deported  and  many  slain.  Adana  is  160  tallies  makes  a  mark  indicating  a  sale,  and 
feet  above  the  sea  and  we  had  been  at  7000  feet  passes  on.  When  he  is  out  of  sight  the  Ar- 
a  few  hours  earlier  so  that  the  heat  appeared  to  menian  to  whom  he  sold  the  drink,  with  a 
be  torrid.  Adana  is  the  principal  city  of  melancholy  smile  at  the  observing  American, 
Cilicia,  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  one  of  the  most  steps  to  the  wall,  moistens  his  thumb  at  his 
fertile  regions  in  the  world.  Its  heat  in  the  dry  lips,  and  carefully  erases  the  last  tally-mark, 
season  is  terrific.  The  soil  is  as  fine  and  im-  Veiled  women  pick  over  fruit  and  vegetables 
palpable  as  flour  and  a  dog  trotting  down  the  and  haggle  over  prices  with  the  venders, 
street  raises  enough  dust  to  hide  a  motor  car.  Here  and  there  a  small  child  lies  on  the  stone 
What  a  motor  car  does  to  a  pedestrian  can  be  sidewalk  asleep,  face  downward  in  the  sun 
guessed.  and  flies  and  filth.  Once  in  a  while  a  blind 
Near  the  station  a  group  of  peasants  were  Armenian  shuffles  by  led  by  a  child.  Turks 
making  roof  tiles  in  the  same  manner  in  which  in  pairs  sit  cross-legged  in  the  shade  and 
they  were  made  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  appear  to  discuss  important  matters.  Others 
houses  have  flat  roofs,  and  people  sleep  on  with  the  contemplative  air  of  the  mystic  East 
them  at  night  as  they  did  in  Biblical  times,  sit  and  think,  or  sometimes  merely  sit.  In  a 
This  gives  cool  air  for  sleep,  and  the  use  of  a  little  side  street  the  artisans  work.  At  a  tiny 
torrid  sun  on  the  bedding  during  the  day  to  forge  with  a  small  bellows  which  he  can  manipu- 
drive  off  vermin.  The  market  and  bazaar  late  while  sitting,  a  smith  is  making  horse-shoe 
street  of  Adana  is  typical  of  life  in  the  East,  nails  one  at  a  time^at  the  rate  of  perhaps  two 
Every  sight,  sound,  and  smell  seems  repre-  dozen  a  day,  while  across  the  room  from  him 
sented  there.  The  streets  are  crooked  and  also  sitting,  a  partner  cold-hammers  out  a 
vary  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  width.  The  solid  shoe  for  a  little  donkey  which  stands 
shops  on  either  side  open  broadly  to  the  street,  shoeless  in  the  corner.  In  the  next  shop  a 
and  the  wares  are  displayed  under  conditions  saddler  makes  gaudy,  bright-colored  housings 
that  would  make  an  Occidental  sanitarian  faint,  for  saddles,  stirrup  leathers,  breast  straps,  and 
This  Cilician  Plain  produces  vegetables  in  great  Turkish  saddle  bags.  Rug  shops  and  women 
profusion,  and  tomatoes,  onions,  peppers,  making  rugs  are  very  numerous. 
peas,  giant  eggplants,  beans,  apples,  pears,  The  bazaar  street  ends  on  the  river  bank 
grapes,  figs,  and  apricots  are  all  displayed  at  and  one  sees  the  source  of  the  city  water 
the  level  of  the  street.  Here  and  there  a  water  supply.  The  donkeys  stand  in  the  stream 
peddler  driving  a  small  donkey,  which  carries  a  while  the  water  peddler  fills  his  jars  by  dipping 
little  rack  with  three  earthen  jars  of  water  on  among  water-buffalo— the  carabao  of  Philip- 
each  side,  disputes  the  right  of  way  with  the  pine  days — swimmers,  ducks,  and  geese.  The 
driver  of  another  donkey  packing  a  load  of  river  a  stream  three  hundred  yards  wide  has  a 
brush  or  straw  which  touches  the  ground  on  stone  bridge,  of  which  tradition  says  that  it  was 
either  side  and  nearly  hides  it.  Down  the  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  more  than  a 
street  comes  a  dilapidated  victoria  of  the  early  thousand  years  ago.  On  examination  we  found 
"nineties"  with  a  small  team  whipped  by  a  wild-  it  to  be  true,  the  bridge  had  been  repaired, 
looking  Turk.  Pedestrians  scurry  out  of  Institutions  of  Adana  which  interest  an 
the  way  and  dodge  in  front  of  a  "tin  lizzie"  American  are  the  orphanage  which  cares  for 
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more  than  six  hundred  Armenian  children  Saul, 

Girls'  Refuge,  which  shelters  many  Armenian  the   hig                     ned    by   tin 

girls  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  of  age  adrift  caravan  route  th                                             A 

since  the  deportations  of  1915,  and  the  ti.rls'  camel                                   leisurelv   .          the 

School  now  used  to  shelter  Armenian  rug  and  much   fri                                     ht   of  our 

embroidery  makers.     In  all  these  institutions  well-known  motor  vehicle  from   Detroit,  and 

managed  lumber  of! 


which  are 
under  supervision  of 
American  missiona- 
ries, one  sees  Armen- 
ian girls  with  blue 
tattoo  marks  spotting 
chin,  brow,  andcheeks, 
indicating  that  those 
individuals  have  be- 
longed to  the  harem 
of  some  Syrian  Arab 
and  have  been  re- 
leased from  the  depor- 
tation. They  work 
very  hard  with  lemon 
juice  and  other  recipes 
to  remove  these  badges 
of  slavery,  of  which 
they  are  very  much 
ashamed.  In  1909, 
about  the  time  the 
Young  Turks  came  to 
power,  the  Governor 
in  Cilicia  was  Djemal 
Bey,  afterward  the 
Djemal  Pasha  who  as 
Minister  of  Marine  of 
the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment figured  so  promi- 
nently in  Constan- 
tinople with  Enver 
Pasha  andTalaat,and 
afterward  commanded 
a  corps  in  Syria.  He  is 
generally  considered 
to  have  been  the  most 
cruel  of  the  three,  but 
American  testimony 
in  Adana  is  that  while 
governor  there  he 


AN    ARMENIAN    GIRL 

The  Americans  have  organized  orphanages  in  a  number 

of  Armenian  towns,  and  thousands  of  parentless  children 

are  being  cared  for  under  conditions  that  are  better  than 

they  have  ever  before  known 


a  trot.    I  ven  time  a 
camel  raises  his 
he  lifts  enough  dust 
on  the    1  arsus   high- 

c  om  p  1  e  t  e  1 
camouflage  the  situa- 
tion, evidently  i 
templated  by  the  Pro- 
phet in  Xahum  i  1-4, 
in  which  thecomin 
the  motorcar  is  plain- 
ly foretold.  The  ma- 
chine is  halted  while  a 
small  camel-driver  ex- 
hausts himself  under  a 
summer  sun  by  racing 
to  the  head  of  his  cara- 
van and  eventually 
turns  the  leading  cam- 
el into  the  field.  All 
the  others  follow  as 
faithfully  asever  pack- 
mule  seeks  the  bell- 
mare. 

Tarsus,  where  Paul 
worked  as  a  sailmaker 
before  he  became 
Apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, is  thirty  feet 
above  the  city  of  Saul's 
time,  and  is  the  sixth 
city  which  has  occu- 
pied the  site.  The 
ruined  arch  which  is 
still  called  St.  Paul's 
Gate  was  repaired 
more  than  a  thousand 
years  ago  by  Haroun- 


al-Raschid.  who  used 

saved  many  Armenians  from  the  massacres  of     fragments  from  old  ruins  which  even  then  had 
1909,  erected  the  orphanage  which  now  houses     lost  their  identitv  in  the  mists  of  time.    One  » 
hundreds  of  orphans,  and  built  a  dike  to  protect      in  it  fragments  ^i  white  marble  which  antedate 


the  city  from  the  annual  river  flood,  as  well  as 
other  good  works.  A  Turkish  estimateof  Djemal 
Pasha  is  that  he  is  the  typical  Oriental  tyrant, 
building,  caressing  with  the  one  hand,  while 
murdering  with  the  other,  restless  and  ener- 
getic and  never  tiring. 


our  era  according  to  the  antiquarians.  Julius 
Caesar  himself  visited  Tarsus  and  for  a  time  it 
bore  the  name  of  Juliopolis,  and  here  his 
murderers  came  fleeing  from  Rome.  It  was 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  thr<  i  t  universities 

of  the   papan   world,   from   the   graduate- 


THE  DIFFICUL- 
TIES OF  TRAVEL 

Ravaged  by  war  and 
never  served  by  any- 
thing but  poor  roads 
the  country  offered 
many  difficulties  for 
the  American  autos 
to  overcome 


MA  J  OR-G  EN  E  RA  L 
HARBORD  AND  A  RE- 
CEPTION   COMMITTEE 

At  every  town  on  the 
route  the  local  officials 
were  anxious  to  make  the 
best  impression  on  the 
Americans 


THE  SITE  OF  THE 

TOWN  OF  VASTAN 

Where,  not  content 
with  killing  or  driv- 
ing out  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  Turks 
razed  every  struc- 
ture   in    the    village 


LONG   LIVE   ARTICLE 

12" 

The  twelfth  of  \\  ilson's 
Fourteen  Points  refers  to 
Turkey  and  lays  down  the 
principle  that  "the  other 
nationalities  which  are 
now  under  Turkish  rule 
should  be  assured  an  un- 
doubted security  of  life 
and  an  absolutely  un- 
molested opportunity  of 
autonomous  develop- 
ment " 
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THE    RUGGED    DISTRICT    IN    WHICH    ARMENIA    LIES 

Among  these  mountains  and  surrounded  by  enemies  lives  the  remnant  of  the  oldest  Christian 
people.     One  of  their  churches,  built  in  303  has  been  constantly  in  use  since  that  time 


which  the  Roman  emperors  sought  tutors  for 
their  children.  Truly,  as  Saul  proudly  said, 
he  was  a  citizen  of  "no  mean  city."  Mark 
Antony  was  met  here  by  the  star-eyed  Cleo- 
patra who  came  up  the  River  Cydnus  in  her 
royal- barge,  costumed  as  Aphrodite  to  delight 
the  conquering  Roman.  At  Tarsus  occurred 
the  quarrel  between  the  crusaders  Tancred  and 
Baldwin  in  which  the  latter  shut  out  of  the 
walled  city  three  hundred  knights  of  the 
former  and  saw  them  butchered  by  the  Turks 
before  his  eyes.  Crusaders  in  a  common,  cause 
risked  their  lives  to  rescue  the  Tomb  of  the 
Saviour,  but  quarreled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  foe. 

V 

THE  railroad  from  Adana  to  Aleppo 
traverses  the  Cilician  Plain  to  a  pass 
through  the  Amanus  mountains  by  which  more 
than    twenty-five    hundred     vears    aa;o    the 

-'  ^  c? 

Persian  Darius  marched  his  troops  to  attack 
Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the  Issus.  It  is  a 
region  rich  in  the  history  of  many  centuries. 


Less  than  a  mile  in  front  of  where  the  defile 
opens  into  the  plain  stands  a  hill  several 
hundred  feet  high  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
medieval  fortress  built  on  the  site  of  ruins 
even  more  ancient.  Its  history  appears  to  be 
lost,  but  it  has  the  triple  walls  and  the  round 
towers  of  the  French  chateau  of  the  middle  ages, 
much  like  Carcassonne  and  Chinon.  No 
doubt  some  French  crusading  chief  built  it  to 
dominate  the  pass  and  surrounding  plain. 
The  Amanus  are  less  picturesque  than  the 
Taurus,  but  there  are  many  beautiful  valleys 
lying  between  the  spurs,  with  an  occasional 
village  in  the  foothills. 

As  evening  came  on  we  drew  into  Aleppo, 
its  high  citadel  standing  out  in  bold  relief  from 
the  Syrian  plain.  Many  of  the  unfortunates 
who  survived  the  Armenian  deportations  of 
191 5  reached  this  region.  Perhaps  150,000 
survived  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  of  whom 
about  half  have  been  returned  to  their  homes, 
the  others  remaining  in  refugee  camps,  Arab 
harems,  and  nomad  villages.  One  has  only  to 
read  his  Bible,  Joshua  for  instance,  to  know  that 
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massacres  and  deportations  have  been  going  on  American  does  not  care  to  accept  the  hospital- 

in  this  very  region  since  time  began.     "And  all  ity  of  lodgings  freely  offered  strangers  in  all 

the  spoil  of  these  cities,   and  'the  cattle,   the  Turkish  towns,  reasons  apart  from  the  waste 

children  of  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  them-  of  time  entailed,   and   the  embarrassment   in 

selves;   but  every  man   they  smote  with    the  accepting    hospitality    from    people    in    many 

edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  had  destroyed  cases  unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  enter- 


them,  neither  left  they 
any  to  breathe."  rhis 
happened  to  thirty- 
one  kings  in  Joshua's 
time,  and  it  has  been 
happening  in  cycles  in 
this  world-old  region 
ever  since. 

We  left  Aleppo  in 
the  light  of  the  full 
moon  and  rolled  away 
toward  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates.  The 
road  lay  eastward  over 
the  northern  desert 
of  Assyria,  the  land 
where  Abraham  once 
tended  his  flocks  and 
herds.  An  occasional 
drove  of  camels,  herds 
of  sheep,  round-domed 
Kurdish  houses,  pic- 
turesque Arabs,  Kurds, 
and  Turks  constitute 
the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  a  far-reaching 
desert  plain.  At  the 
stations,  very  widely 
separated,  the  nomads 
appear  in  rags  such  as 
are  found  only  here 
and  on  the  comic-opera 
stage  and  vaudeville 
of  happier  lands.  In 
the  late  afternoon  we 
arrived  at  Mardin,  a 
city  set  where  the 
Armenian  hills  meet 
the  Mesopotamian 
plain.  It  is  i, 008  miles 


AN    ARMENIAN    MOTHER   AND    CHILD 

Barefoot  and  in  rags  the  refugees  have  crossed  the  snow- 
covered  country  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  secure 
what  little  could  be  given  them  at  the  American  relief 

stations 


taming  a  large  party. 
We  decided  therefore 
to  camp  outside  of 
towns,  carry  our  own 
provisions,  and  sup- 
plement them  with 
what  could  be  bought 
in  the  country. 

For  miles  across  the 
plain  we  could  see 
Mardin,  a  city  on  a 
hill,  many  hundred 
feet  above  the  plain. 
The  main  line  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  is 
now  constructed  as  far 
as  Nisibin,  a  few  miles 
closer  to  Bagdad  than 
Mardin.  A  few  miles 
from  the  hills,  and  op- 
posite to  Mardin,  a 
branch  runs  to  below 
that  city.  The  town 
appears  to  be  directly 
above  the  little  impro- 
vised station,  but  in 
reality  it  is  nine  miles 
by  motor  car,  and  by 
horse  up  a  shorter 
mountain  trail  is  an 
hour's  travel.  A  dele- 
gation of  Turks,  Amer- 
icans, and  Arabs  met 
us  at  the  station.  It 
seemed  very  good  to 
see  an  American  mis- 
sionary  woman  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  One 
cannot  honor  too 
highly  these  devoted 
Some   of   them,    notably 


from  Constantinople,  about  the  distance  the  American    women. 

Twentieth  Century  Limited  covers  from  New  Miss  Fenanga  at  Mardin  and  Miss  Graffam 

York  to  Chicago,  and  it  took  us  five  days  of  at  Sivas,  have  been  many  years  in  the  coun- 

constant  travel.  try.     Both   of   these    ladies    had    experiences 

With  our  arrival  at  Mardin  began  our  real  during  the  massacres  and  deportations  such  as 

contact  with  the  Turkish  people.     From  that  have,  perhaps,  never  come  to  any  other  white 

time   until   our   passage   of   the   international  woman.     Some   of   the    English   women   who 

boundary  between  Kars  and  Erzerum  we  were  perished  at  Cawnpore  and  Delhi  in  the  Great 

among  them  daily.     There  are  reasons  why  an  Indian  Mutiny  suffered  more  no  doubt,  but 
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even  their  experience  was  different  and  ending  fians  are  said  to  own  the  finest  Arab  horses 

in  death,  as  it  did,  was  less  trying  in  some  in  the  world.    At  that  luncheon  were  seated 

particulars.     They   had   the   most    harrowing  Americans,  Turks,  Arabs,  Syrians,  Chaldeans, 

experiences  that  could  come  to  women  of  our  representing  Moslem,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 

race  short  of  actual  violence  to  themselves.  Jacobite  religions. 

The  question  of  our  formal  entry  into  the  city  This  day  at  Mardin  was  typical  of  all  Turk- 


at  once  came  up.  The 
choice  was  offered  of 
motor  car,  araba 
wagon,  or  horses.  As 
we  knew  that  Arab 
blood  prevailed  among 
these  horses  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  I 
elected  to  go  up  to 
the  city  mounted,  in 
true  cavalry  style. 
The  Turkish  school- 
house  had  been  pre- 
pared for  our  reception 
with  tables,  curtains, 
and  very  handsome 
rugs.  I  sat  at  a  desk 
at  the  head  of  the 
room  with  dignitaries 
on  either  side  ranging 
down  the  room.  Vari- 
ous topics  of  world 
politics,  local  interest, 
geography,  popula- 
tion, massacres,  de- 
portations, Turkish 
future,  etc.,  were  dis- 
cussed. Servants 
brought  in  tiny  cups 
of  coffee.  It  is  a  very 
frequent  feature  in 
any  call  or  conference 
in  Turkey.  This  is 
always  followed  by 
cigarettes.  It  is  not 
good  form  to  decline 
these  attentions.  We 
were  on  the  second  Cup 
of  coffee  at  our  Mardin 
conference  when  in 


A    VICTIM   OF   THE   TURKS 

Practically  an  entire  nation  is  helpless,  its  population  unable 
to  produce  its  barest  necessities  and  whole  districts  are  filled 
with  destitute  Armenians  so  downtrodden  and  miserable 
that  their  only  possessions  are  the  rags  in  which  they  are  clad 


ish  cities  we  visited. 
We  usually  endeav- 
ored to  arrive  in  the 
early  forenoon,  were 
met  by  the  Turkish 
officials  and  often  by 
troops  and  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the 
American  Mission,  if 
there  happened  to  be 
one,  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  escorted 
to  the  American  com- 
pound. After  a  few 
minutes  there,  a  visit 
would  be  made  to  the 
office  of  the  Vali  or 
Mutaserrif  (governor 
or  lieutenant-govern- 
or), at  the  Govern- 
ment House.  Inevit- 
ably there  was  a  confer- 
ence with  much  coffee 
and  many  cigarettes. 
Generally  a  luncheon 
was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted, in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the 
different  peoples  of  the 
jurisdiction  participa- 
ted. Carrying  out  the 
moral  effect  desired 
from  its  presence  the 
mission  invariably  in- 
quired as  to  the  Ar- 
menians, interrogating 
their  representatives 
present  as  to  the  de- 
portations and  the 
number  who  had  re- 


strolled  two  Arab  sheiks,  one  the  chief  of  the     turned,  and  whether  or  not  they  were  receiving 


Shamar  tribe,  the  other  from  Basra  below 
Bagdad — two  as  picturesque  scoundrels  as 
ever  wore  the  burnoose  and  flowing  robes, 
carried  an  arsenal,  or  robbed  a  caravan.  Both 
were  black-eyed,  black-bearded  men  in  the 
prime  of  life.     Both  were  "in  bad"  with  the 


back  their  property  seized  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
portations. We  never  failed  to  inquire  as  to  the 
treatment  of  our  American  missionaries  and  re- 
lief personnel  and  to  assure  the  Turkish  officials 
of  the  interest  of  our  people  at  home  in  these 
Americans,  pointing  out  that  Turkey  could  find 


British  in  Mesopotamia,  and  both  talked  glibly     no  better  way  to  make  friends  in  America  than  by 
of  the  "Fourteen    Points."     These   two  ruf-     courtesy  to  these  men  and  women  of  ours  in  Asia. 
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IX 


SUBMARINE  AGAINST  SUBMARINE 


IT  IS  not  improbable  that  I  have  given  a 
false  impression  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  the  several  methods  which  were 
developed  for  fighting  the  submarine. 
Destroyers,  patrol  boats,  subchasers,  and 
mystery  ships  all  accomplished  great  things  in 
solving  the  most  baffling  problem  presented  by 
the  war.  The  belief  is  general  that  the  most 
successful  hunter  of  the  submarine  was  the 
destroyer,  and  so  far  as  absolute  figures  are 
concerned,  this  is  true.  Destroyers,  with  their 
depth  charges  and  their  gunfire,  sank  more 
U-boats  than  any  other  agency.  One  type  of 
craft,  however,  proved  a  more  destructive 
enemy  of  the  submarine  than  even  the  de- 
stroyer. That  was  a  warship  of  whose  achieve- 
ments in  this  direction  little  has  so  far  been 
heard.  The  activities  of  the  German  submar- 
ine have  completely  occupied  public  attention; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  few  news- 
paper readers  have  suspected  that  there  were 
other  than  German  and  Austrian  submarines 
constantly  operating  at  sea.  Everyone  has 
heard  of  the  U-boats,  yet  how  many  have  heard 
anything  of  the  H-boats,  the  E-boats,  the  K- 
boats,  and  the  L-boats?  The  H-,  E-,  and  PC- 
boats  were  British  submarines,  and  the  L-boats 


were  American  submarines.  In  the  destruction 
of  the  German  underwater  craft,  these  Allied 
submarines  proved  more  successful  than  any 
kind  of  surface  ship.  The  Allied  destroyers, 
about  500  in  number,  sank  34  German  sub- 
marines with  gunfire  and  depth  charges; 
auxiliary  patrol  craft,  such  as  trawlers,  yachts, 
and  the  like,  about  3,000  in  number,  sank  31 : 
while  the  Allied  submarines,  which  were  only 
about  100  in  number,  sank  20.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  Allies  had  about  five  times  as  many 
destroyers  as  submarines  at  work,  it  is  evident 
that  the  record  of  the  latter  vessels  surpasses 
that  of  the  most  formidable  surface  anti- 
submarine craft. 

Thus  the  war  developed  the  fact  that  the 
most  deadly  enemy  of  the  submarine  is  the 
submarine  itself.  Underwater  warfare  is  evi- 
dently a  disease  in  which  like  cures  like.  In  a 
way  this  is  the  most  astonishing  lesson  of  the 
naval  operations.  It  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, because  it  so  completely  demolishes  all  the 
ideas  on  this  subject  with  which  we  entered  the 
war.  From  that  day  in  history  when  the 
submarine  made  its  first  appearance,  the  one 
quality  which  seemed  to  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  kinds  of  warship  was  that  it  could  not 
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A        BLIMP        PATROLLING 

In  company  with  three  subchasers.  "  Blimps"  and  airplanes  convoyed  a  large  percentage 
of  the  merchant  and  troop  ships  when   they  were  within  reasonable  distance  of  land 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER   W.    A.    EDWARDS,    U.    S.    N. 

Who  succeeded  Captain  Cone  as  aide  for  aviation  on  Admiral 
Sims's  staff,  and  who  held  that  position  until  after  the  Armistice 


CAPTAIN    H.    I.    CONE,    U.    S.    N. 

Aide  for  aviation  on  Admiral  Sims's  staff  until  he  was  seriously  in- 
jured on  the  torpedoed  Leinster  in  the  Irish  Sea,  in  October,  19 i£ 


HOW      AN      AIRPLANE 

SEES    A    SUB 

This  set  of  pictures  was 
taken  by  an  American 
aviator  of  an  American 
submarine.  On  the  sur- 
face the  submarine  can  be 
readily  seen  both  by  air- 
craft and  other  vessels, 
but  once  below  the  surface 
it  is  invisible  to  surface 
vessels.  Even  with  its  per- 
iscope showing  (below)  it 
is  difficult  to  see  from  the 
deck  of  a  ship 

U.  S.  Air  Service 


AIR   VIEW   OF   A    SUB- 
MERGED   SUB 

This  submarine  was 
thirty-five  feet  below  the 
surface  when  the  upper 
photograph  was  taken.  In 
the  lower  picture  it  had 
come  up  until  its  peris- 
cope was  above  the  sur- 
face to  fire  its  torpedo. 
The  white  disturbance  is 
caused  by  the  compressed 
air  by  which  the  torpedo 
is  driven 

U.  S.  Air  Service 


A    DIRIGIBLE    WITH    A    CONVOY 

The  development  of  convoy  work  in- 
cluded dirigibles  and  airplanes,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Armistice  the  west 
coast  of  France  was  dotted  with 
twenty  American  naval  air  stations 


STATION 

Brest  became  the  most  important  port 
for  the  debarkation  of  American  troops 
and  the  naval  aviators  convoyed  thou- 
sands of  our  dough  boys  up  to  the  rocky 
entrance  of  the  harbor 


AT    BREST   AVIATION 

QUARTERS 

Capt.  T.  T.  Craven   (sitting  in  the 

centre  of  the  front  row)  who  was  Aide 

for  Aviation  on  the  staff  of  Admiral 

Wilson,  and  his  assistants 


CAPTAIN  FRANCK  TAYLOR  EVANS 

Who  commanded   our    great    aviation 

assembly  and   repair  base  at  Pauillac, 

France 


FIVE    MEMBERS    OF    THE    YALE    UNIT 

The  Yale  unit  distinguished  itself  in  the  naval  aviation;  it  was,  indeed,  the  nucleus  from  which  naval  aviation  grew. 
Months  before  the  United  States  declared  war,  a  group  of  Yale  undergraduates  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Trubee  Davison 
organized  an  aviation  squad,  learned  flying  at  their  Long  Island  Station  and  thus  were  ready,  when  hostilities  opened,  to 
sail  overseas — a  striking  illustration  of  preparedness  on  private  initiative 
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be  used  to  fight  itself.  Writers  were  fond  of 
pointing  out  that  battleship  could  fight  bat- 
tleship, that  cruiser  could  fight  cruiser,  that 
destroyer  could  fight  destroyer,  but  that  sub- 
marine could  not  fight  submarine.  This 
supposed  quality,  which  was  constantly  em- 
phasized, was  what  seemed  to  make  the  intro- 
duction of  this  strange  vessel  such  a  dangerous 
thing  for  the  British  Empire.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  the  underwater  boat  was  a 
weapon  which  was  regarded  as  valuable  almost 
exclusively  to  the  weaker  sea  powers.  In  the 
course  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  this  engine 
of  sea  fighting  made  many  spectacular  appear- 
ances; and  significantly  it  was  always  heralded 
as  the  one  effective  way  of  destroying  British 
domination  at  sea. 

The  inventor  of  the  modern  submarine  was 
an  undergraduate  of  Yale  named  David  Bush- 
nell;  his  famous  Turtle,  according  to  the 
great  British  authority,  Sir  William  White, 
formerly  Chief  Naval  Constructor  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  contained  every  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  "buoyancy,  stability,  and  control  of 
depth"  which  are  found  in  the  modern  sub- 
marine; "it  cannot  be  claimed,"  he  said  in  1905, 
"  that  any  new  principle  of  design  has  been  dis- 
covered or  applied  since  Bushnell.  ...  He 
showed  the  way  to  all  his  successors.  .  .  . 
Although  alternative  methods  of  fulfilling 
essentials  have  been  introduced  and  practically 
tested,  in  the  end  BushnelPs  plans  in  substance 
have  been  found  the  best."  The  chief  inspira- 
tion of  Bushnell's  work  was  a  natural  hostility 
to  Great  Britain,  which  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  war  with  his  own  country;  his  sub- 
marine, invented  in  1 777,  was  intended  to  sink 
the  British  warships  which  were  then  anchored 
off  the  American  coast,  break  the  communi- 
cations of  Great  Britain  with  her  revolting 
colonies  and  in  this  way  win  our  liberty.  Bush- 
nell did  not  succeed  in  this  ambitious  enterprise, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  set 
forth  in  this  place;  the  fact  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  he  regarded  his  submarine 
as  an  agency  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  young  United  States,  a  weak  naval  power, 
to  deprive  Great  Britain,  the  dominant  sea 
power,  of  its  supremacy.  His  successor,  Rob- 
ert Fulton,  was  inspired  by  a  similar  ambition. 
In  1 80 1,  Fulton  took  his  Nautilus  into  the  har- 
bor of  Brest,  and  blew  a  merchant  vessel  into  a 
thousand  pieces;  this  dramatic  experiment  was 
intended  to  convince  Napoleon  that  there  was 
one  way  in  which  he  could  destroy  the  British 


fleet  and  thus  deprive  England  of  her  sea 
control.  Dramatic  as  this  demonstration  was, 
it  did  not  convince  Napoleon  of  the  value  of 
the  submarine;  Fulton  therefore  took  his  ship 
to  England  and  exhibited  it  to  William  Pitt, 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister.  The  great 
statesman  was  much  impressed,  but  he  did  not 
regard  the  submarine  as  an  innovation  that 
should  arouse  much  enthusiasm  in  England. 
"  If  we  adopt  this  kind  of  fighting,"  he  said, 
"it  will  be  the  end  of  all  navies." 

Despite  his  own  forebodings,  Pitt  sent  Fulton 
to  St.  Vincent,  who  was  then  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

"Pitt  is  the  biggest  fool  in  the  world,"  re- 
marked the  head  of  the  victorious  British  navy. 
"Why  does  he  encourage  a  kind  of  warfare 
which  is  useless  to  those  who  are  the  masters 
of  the  sea,  and  which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  de- 
prive them  of  this  supremacy?" 

The  reason  for  St.  Vincent's  opposition  is 
apparent.  He  formed  the  conception  of  the 
submarine  which  has  prevailed  almost  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  his  opinion,  a  submarine 
was  a  vessel  which  could  constantly  remain 
under  the  surface,  approach  great  warships 
unseen  and  blow  them  to  pieces  at  will.  This 
being  the  case,  a  nation  which  possessed  two  or 
three  successfully  working  engines  of  this  kind 
could  apparently  wipe  out  the  entire  British 
fleet.  It  therefore  needed  no  argument  to  show 
that  this  was  a  weapon  which  was  hardly  likely 
to  prove  useful  to  the  British  navy.  If  the 
submarine  could  fulfil  its  appointed  mission,  it 
would  give  the  control  of  the  sea  to  that  nation 
which  used  it  successfully;  but  since  Great 
Britain  already  controlled  the  sea,  the  new 
type  of  war  craft  was  superfluous  to  her.  I  n  the 
hands  of  a  weak  naval  power,  however,  which 
had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  it 
might  supply  the  means  of  overthrowing  the 
British  Empire.  Could  one  submarine  destroy 
another,  it  would  present  no  particular  menace, 
for  then,  in  order  to  control  the  sea,  it  would 
merely  be  necessary  to  build  a  larger  under- 
water fleet  than  that  of  any  prospective  enemy: 
but  how  could  vessels  which  spent  all  their  time 
under  the  water,  in  the  dark,  ever  get  a  chance 
to  come  to  blows?  From  these  considerations 
it  seemed  apparent  to  St.  Vincent  and  other 
British  experts  of  his  time  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  British  Empire  would  be  served, 
not  by  developing  the  submarine,  but  by  sup- 
pressing it.  Fulton's  biographer  intimates 
that  the  British  government  offered  Fulton  a 
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considerable  amount  of  money  to  take  his  sub- 
marine back  to  America  and  forget  about  it; 
and  there  is  a  letter  of  Fulton's  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville, saying  that  "  not  for  £20,000  a  year  would 
I  do  what  you  suggest."  But  there  seemed  to 
be  no  market  for  his  invention,  and  Fulton 
therefore  returned  to  America  and  gave  all  his 
time  in  future  to  exploiting  the  steamboat.  On 
the  defensive  powers  of  the  underwater  vessel 
he  also  expressed  the  prevailing  idea.  "  Subma- 
rine," he  said,  "cannot  fight  submarine." 

The  man  who  designed  the  type  of  submarine 
which  has  become  the  standard  in  all  modern 
navies,  John  P.  Holland,  similarly  advocated  it 
as  the  only  means  of  destroying  the  British 
navy.  Holland  was  an  American  of  Irish 
origin;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  brother- 
hood, and  it  was  his  idea  that  his  vessel  could 
be  used  to  destroy  the  British  navy,  blockade 
the  British  coast,  and,  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, secure  freedom  for  Ireland.  This  is 
the  reason  why  his  first  successful  boat  was 
known  as  the  Fenian  Ram,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  a  "ram"  at  all.  And  the 
point  on  which  Holland  always  insisted  was 
that  the  submarine  vessel  was  a  unique  vessel 
in  naval  warfare,  because  there  was  no  "an- 
swer" to  it.  "There  is  nothing  that  you  can 
send  against  it,"  he  gleefully  exclaimed,  "not 
even  itself." 

"the  arm  of  weaker  powers" 

PARLIAMENTARY  debates  in  the  late 
nineties  indicated  that  British  naval 
leaders  entertained  this  same  idea.  In  1900, 
Viscount  Goschen,  who  was  then  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  dismissed  the  submarine 
as  unworthy  of  consideration.  "The  idea  of 
submarine  navigation,"  he  said,  "is  a  morbid 
one.  We  need  pay  no  attention  to  the  sub- 
marine in  naval  warfare.  The  submarine  is 
the  arm  of  weaker  powers."  But  Mr.  Arnold 
Foster,  who  was  himself  soon  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Admiralty,  took  exception  to 
these  remarks.  "  If  the  First  Lord,"  he  said, 
"had  suggested  that  we  should  not  build  sub- 
marines because  the  problems  which  control 
them  are  not  yet  solved,  I  should  have  hesitated 
to  combat  his  argument.  But  the  First  Lord 
has  not  said  so:  he  has  said  that  the  Admiralty 
did  not  care  to  undertake  any  project  for  sub- 
marines because  this  type  of  boat  could  never 
be  anything  but  the  arm  of  the  feeble.  How- 
ever, if  this  boat  is  made  practical  the  nation 
which  possesses  it  will  cease  to  be  feeble  and 


become  in  reality  powerful.  More  than  any 
other  nation  do  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  sub- 
marine. It  is,  therefore,  not  wise  to  wait  with 
indifference  while  other  nations  work  at  the 
solution  of  this  problem  without  trying  to  solve 
it  ourselves."  "The  question  of  the  best  way 
of  meeting  submarine  attack,"  said  Viscount 
Goschen  at  another  time,  "is  receiving  much 
consideration.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  prac- 
tical suggestions  would  be  valuable.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  reply  to  this  weapon  must  be 
looked  for  in  other  directions  than  in  building 
submarine  boats  ourselves,  for  it  is  clear  that 
one  submarine  cannot  fight  another." 

This  prepossession  dominated  all  professional 
naval  minds  in  all  countries,  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War.  Yet  the  war  had  lasted 
only  a  few  months  when  the  idea  was  shown 
to  be  absurd.  Practical  hostilities  soon  demon- 
strated, as  already  said,  that  not  only  was  the 
submarine  able  to  fight  another  boat  of  the 
same  type,  but  that  it  was  the  most  effective 
anti-submarine  agency  which  we  possessed — so 
effective  that  the  British  Admiralty  at  once 
began  the  design  of  a  special  type  of  hunting 
submarine  having  a  high  under- water  speed. 

the  submarine  a  surface  boat 

THE  fact  is  that  the  popular  mind,  in  its 
attitude  toward  this  new  type  of  craft,  is 
still  too  much  under  the  spell  of  Jules  Verne. 
There  is  still  the  disposition  to  look  upon  the 
submarine  as  an  insidious  vessel  which  spends 
practically  all  of  its  time  under  the  water, 
stealthily  slinks  along,  never  once  betraying  its 
presence,  creeps  up  at  will  to  its  enemy  and  dis- 
charges its  torpedo.  Yet  the  description  which 
these  pages  have  already  given  of  its  operations 
shows  the  falsity  of  this  idea.  It  is  important 
that  we  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  submarine  is  only  occasionally  a  sub- 
marine; and  that  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
career  it  is  a  surface  boat.  In  the  long  jour- 
neys which  the  German  U-boats  made  from  the 
Heligoland  Bight  around  Scotland  and  Ireland 
to  those  great  hunting  grounds  which  lay  in  the 
Atlantic  trade  routes,  they  traveled  practically 
all  the  time  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
weary  weeks  during  which  they  cruised  around, 
looking  for  their  victims,  they  also  spent  almost 
entirely  on  the  surface.  There  were  virtually 
only  two  circumstances  which  compelled  them 
to  disappear  beneath  the  waves.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  sub- 
marine detected  a  merchant  ship;  in  this  case  it 
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submerged,  for  the  success  of  its  attempt  to  permit  it  to  rest  on  the  bottom.     Even  though 

torpedo  depended  entirely  upon  its  operating  it  may  have  a  little  electricity,  and  succeed  in 

unseen.     The  second  occasion  which  made  it  getting  under  water,  it  cannot  stay  there  long, 

necessary  to  submerge  was  when  it  spied  a  for  its  electric  power  will  soon  be  used  up,  and 

destroyer  or  other  dangerous  patrolling  craft;  therefore,  it  is  soon  faced  with  the  alternative 

the  submarine,  as  has   been  said,   could  not  of  coming  to  the  surface  and  surrendering,  or  of 

fight  a  vessel  of  this  type  with  much  chance  of  being  destroyed.   The  success  of  the  submarine, 

success.     Thus  the  ability  to  submerge  was  indeed  its  very  existence,  depends  upon  the 

merely  a  quality  that  was  utilized  only  in  those  vessel  spending  the  largest  possible  part  of  its 

crises  when  the  submarine  either  had  to  escape  time  upon  the  surface,  keeping  its  full  supply 

a   vessel   which  was   stronger  than   itself  or  of  electric  power  constantly  in  reserve,  so  that 

planned   to   attack   one   which   was   weaker,  it  may  be  able  to  dive  at  a  moment's  notice  and 

The  time  taken  up  by  these  disappearances  to  remain  under  the  water  for  the  maximum 

amounted  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  period  period, 
consumed  in  a  cruise.     Yet  the  fact  that  the 
submarine   had    to    keep    itself   momentarily 

ready  to  make  these  disappearances  is  precisely  "^HIS    purely    mechanical    limitation    ex- 

the  reason  why  it  was  obliged  to  spend  the  1    plains  why  the  German  submarine  was  not 

larger  part  of  its  time  on  the  surface.     The  a  submarine  in  the  popularly  accepted  meaning 

submarine  has  two  sets  of  engines,  one  for  sur-  of  that  term.     Yet  the  fact  that  this  vessel 

face  travel  and  the  other  for  sub-surface  travel,  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  its  existence 

An  oil  engine  propels  it  on  the  top  of  the  water,  on  the  surface  was  no  particular  disadvantage, 

but  this  consumes  a  large  amount  of  air,  and,  so  long  as  it  was  called  upon  to  contend  only 

for  this  reason,  it  cannot  be  used  when  traveling  with  surface  vessels.     Even  with  the  larger 

under  the  surface.    As  soon  as  the  vessel  dives,  part  of  its  decks  exposed  the  U-boat  was  a  com- 

therefore,  it  changes  its  motive  power  to  an  paratively  small  object  on  the  vast  expanse  of 

electric  engine,  which  makes  no  inroads  on  the  the  sea.     I  have  already  made  clear  the  great 

oxygen  needed  for  sustaining  the  life  of  its  disadvantage    under    which    destroyers    and 

crew.     But  the  physical  limitation  of  size  pre-  other  patrolling  vessels  labored  in  their  at- 

vents  the  submarine  from  carrying  large  storage  tempts   to  "hunt"  this   type   of   enemy.     A 

batteries,  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  destroyer,  small  as  it  is,  was  an  immensely 

that   its  cruising  radius  under  the  water  is  larger  object  than  the  underwater  boat,  and 

extremely  small,  not  more  than 'fifty  or  sixty  the  consequence  was  that  the  lookout  on  a 

miles.     In  order   to    recharge  these  batteries  submarine,  proceeding  along  on  the  surface, 

and  gain  motive  power  for  sub-surface  travel,  could  detect  the  patrolling  vessel  long  before 

the  submarine  has  to  come   to   the   surface,  it  could  be  observed  itself.     All  the  submarine 

Yet  the  simple  fact  that  the  submarine  can  had  to  do,  therefore,  whenever  the  destroyer 

accomplish   its   destructive  work  only   when  appeared  on  the  horizon,  was  to  seek  safety 

submerged,  and  that  it  can  avoid  its  enemy  under  water,  remain  there  until  its  pursuer  had 

only  by  diving,  makes  it  plain  that  it  must  passed  out  of  sight,  and  then  rise  again  and 

always  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  submerge  on  a  resume  its  operations.     Before  the  adoption  of 

moment's  notice  and  remain  under  water  the  the  convoy  system,  when  the  Allied  navies 

longest   possible   time.     That   is,    its   storage  were  depending  chiefly  upon  the  patrol — that 

batteries  must  always  be  kept  at  their  highest  is,  sending  destroyers  and  other  surface  craft 

efficiency;  they  must  not  be  wasted  by  un-  out  upon  the  high  seas  to  hunt  for  the  enemy — 

necessary  traveling  under  the  water;  the  sub-  the  enemy  submarines  frequently  operated  in 

marine,  in  other  words,  must  spend  all  its  time  the  same  areas  as  the  patrol  vessels,  and  were 

on  the  surface,  except  those  brief  periods  when  only  occasionally   inconvenienced   by   having 

it  is  attempting  to  attack  a  merchant  ship  or  to  keep  under  the  water  to  conceal  their  pres- 

escape  an  enemy.     Almost  the  greatest  tragedy  ence.     But  let  us  imagine  that  the  destroyer, 

in  the  life  of  a  submarine  is  to  meet  a  surface  in  addition  to  its  depth  charges,  its  torpedoes, 

enemy — such  as  a  destroyer — when  its  electric  its  guns,  and  its  ability  to  ram,  had  still  an- 

batteries  are  exhausted.     It  cannot  submerge,  other  quality.     Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that, 

for  it  can  stay  submerged  only  when  it  is  in  like  the  submarine,  it  could  steam  submerged, 

motion,  unless  it  is  in  water  shoal  enough  to  put  up  a  periscope  which  would  reveal  every- 
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thing  within  the  radius  of  a  wide  horizon  and  most  of  their  time  on  the  surface  in  order  to 

that,  when  it  had  picked  up  an  enemy  subma-  keep  their  batteries  fully  supplied  with  elec- 

rine,  it  could  approach  rapidly  under  the  water,  tricity,  in  readiness  for  the  dives  that  would 

and  discharge  a  torpedo.     It  is  evident  that  be  necessary  when  the  Allied  destroyers  ap- 

such  a  manoeuvre  as  this  would  have  deprived  proached.     But    the    Allied    submarine    com- 

the  German  of  the  only  advantage  which  it  mander  did  not  have  to  maintain  this  constant 

possessed  over  all  other  war  craft — its  ability  readiness;  the  reason,  it  is  hardly  necessary 

to  make  itself  unseen.  to  say,  is  that  the  Allied  submarine  had  no 

No  destroyer  can  accomplish  any  such  magi-  surface  enemies,  for  there  were  no  German  sur- 
cal  feat  as  this:  indeed  there  is  only  one  kind  face  craft  operating  on  the  high  seas;  the  Grand 
of  vessel  that  can,  and  that  is  another  sub-  Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow  was  carefully  attending  to 
marine.  This  illustration  immediately  makes  that  very  essential  detail.  Occasionally,  in- 
it  clear  why  the  Allied  submarine  itself  was  the  deed,  our  submarines  were  attacked  by  our  own 
most  destructive  enemy  of  the  German  sub-  destroyers,  but  accidents  of  this  kind  were  not 
marine.  When  Robert  Fulton,  John  P.  Hoi-  numerous  enough  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
land,  and  other  authorities  declared  that  the  tion  I  have  in  mind.  The  statement  seems 
underwater  vessel  could  not  fight  its  own  kind,  almost  like  a  contradiction  in  terms,  yet  it  is 
it  is  evident  that  they  had  not  themselves  fore-  entirely  true,  that,  simply  because  the  Allied 
seen  the  ways  in  which  their  inventions  were  submarines  did  not  have  to  hold  themselves 
to  be  used.  They  conceived  of  their  craft  as  constantly  ready  to  submerge,  they  could  in 
ships  that  would  sail  the  larger  part  of  the  time  fact  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  time 
under  the  waves,  coming  up  only  occasionally  under  the  water,  for  they  were  not  compelled 
to  get  their  bearings  and  to  take  in  a  fresh  to  economize  electric  power  so  strictly.  This 
supply  of  air.  It  was  plain  to  these  pioneers  gave  them  a  great  advantage  in  hunting  the 
that  vessels  which  spent  practically  all  their  U-boats.  British  and  American  submarines 
time  submerged  could  not  fight  each  other,  for  could  fully  charge  their  batteries,  drop  under 
the  sufficient  reason  that  they  could  not  see  water  and  cruise  around  with  enough  speed  to 
each  other;  a  combat  under  these  conditions  maintain  a  horizontal  position  at  "periscope 
would  resemble  a  prize  fight  between  two  blind-  depth,"  that  is,  a  depth  just  sufficient  to  enable 
folded  pugilists.  Neither  would  such  vessels  them  to  project  the  periscope  above  the  water 
fight  upon  the  surface,  for,  even  though  they  whenever  desired.  This  speed  was  so  very  slow 
were  supplied  with  guns — things  which  did  not  — about  one  mile  an  hour — that  it  could  be 
figure  in  the  early  designs  of  submarines — one  kept  up  an  entire  day  without  exhausting  the 
boat  could  decline  the  combat  simply  by  sub-  electric  batteries, 
merging.  In  the  minds  of  Fulton  and  Holland, 
an  engagement  between  such  craft  would  reduce 

itself  to  mutual  attempts  to  ram  each  other  HP  HE  net  result  was  this:  The  German  sub- 
under  the  water,  and  many  fanciful  pictures  1  marine  necessarily  sailed  most  of  the  time 
of  the  early  days  portrayed  exciting  deep-sea  on  the  surface  with  its  conning  tower  and  deck 
battles  of  this  kind  in  which  submarines,  look-  exposed,  whereas  the  Allied  submarine,  when 
ing  like  mighty  sea  monsters,  provided  with  on  its  hunting  grounds,  spent  all  of  the  daylight 
huge  glaring  headlights,  made  terrific  lunges  at  hours  under  water,  with  only  the  periscope 
each  other.  None  of  the  inventors  foresaw  visible  from  time  to  time  for  a  few  seconds, 
that,  in  such  battles  as  would  actually  take  Just  as  the  German  U-boat  could  "spot"  an 
place,  the  torpedo  would  be  used,  and  that  the  Allied  destroyer  at  a  great  distance  without 
submarine  which  was  defeated,  would  succumb  being  itself  seen,  so  could  the  periscope  in- 
to one  of  those  same  stealthy  attacks  which  it  variably  see  the  German  submarine  on  the 
was  constantly  meditating  against  surface  surface  long  before  this  tiny  object  came  with- 
craft.  in  the  view  of  a  U-boat  conning  tower.     Our 

Another  point  of   the  highest    importance  submarine  commander  could  remain  submerged, 

is    that    in  a  conflict    of   submarine   against  sweep  the  ocean  with  his  periscope  until  he  had 

submarine   the   Allied    boats   had   one    great  picked  up  the  German  enemy;  then,  still  under 

advantage  over  the  German.     Hans  Rose  and  water,  and  almost  invariably  unseen,  he  could 

Valentiner  and  Moraht  and  other  U-boat  com-  steal  up  to  a  position  within  range,  and  dis- 

manders,  as  already  explained,  had  to  spend  charge  a  torpedo  into  its  fragile  side.    The 
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German  submarine  received  that  same  treat-  likewise  made  existence  in  our  submarine  ser- 
ment  which  it  was  itself  administering  to  harm-  vice  more  arduous.  Even  on  the  coldest  win- 
less  merchantmen;  it  was  torpedoed  without  ter  days  there  could  be  no  artificial  heat,  for 
warning;  inasmuch,  however,  as  it  was  itself  a  the  precious  electricity  could  not  be  spared  for 
belligerent  vessel,  the  proceeding  violated  no  that  purpose,  and  the  temperature  inside  the 
principle  of  international  law.  submarine  was  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 

. .  which  it  sailed.     The  close  atmosphere,  heavily 

laden  also  with  the  smell  of  oil  from  the  engines 

THE  Allied  submarines,  like  many  other  and  the  odors  of  cooking,  the  necessity  of  going 

patrol  craft,  spent  much  of  their  time  in  for  days  at  a  time  without  a  bath  or  even  a 

those  restricted  waters  which  formed  the  en-  wash,  added  to  the  discomfort.     The  stability 

trances  to  the   British   Isles.     Their  favorite  of  a  submerged  submarine  is  by  no  means  per- 

places  were  the  English  Channel,  St.  George's  feet;  the  vessel  is  constantly  rolling,  and  a 

Channel,  which  forms  the  southern  entrance  certain  number  of  the  crew,  even  the  experi- 

to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  northern  passage  way  enced    men,    are    frequently    seasick.      This 

between  Scotland  and  I  reland.     At  these  points  movement  sometimes  made  it  almost  impossible 

it  may  be  remembered,  the  cargo  ships  could  to  stay  in  a  bunk  and  sleep  for  any  reasonable 

usually  be  found  sailing  singly,  either  entirely  period;  the  poor  seaman  would  perhaps  doze 

unescorted,  or  escorted  inadequately,  while  on  off,  but  a  lurch  of  the  vessel  would  send  him 

their  way  to  join  a  convoy  or  to  their  destina-  sprawling   on    the   deck.     One   could    hai*lly 

tions  after  the  dispersal  of  a  convoy;  these  areas  write,  for  it  was  too  cold,  or  read,  for  there  was 

were  thus  almost  the  only  places  where  the  little  light;  and  because  of  the  motion  of  the 

German  submarines  had  much  chance  of  at-  vessel,  it  was  difficult  to  focus  one's  eyes  on  the 

tacking  single  vessels.     The  territory  was  di-  page.     A    limited    amount    of    smoking    was 

vided  into  squares,  each  one  of  which  was  permitted,  but  the  air  was  sometimes  so  vitiated 

indicated  by  a  letter;  and  the  section  assigned  that   only  the  most   vigorous   and   incessant 

to  each  submarine  was  known  as  its  "billet."  puffing  could  keep  a  cigarette  alight.    One  of 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Allied  sub-  the  most  annoying  things  about  the  submarine 

marine  spent  all  its  time,  while  patrolling,  on  existence  is  the  fact  that  the  air  condenses  on 

its  own  particular  "billet";  only  in  case  the  the  sides  as  the  coldness    increases,  so  that 

pursuit  of  an  enemy  led  it  outside  the  "square,"  practically   everything  becomes   wet;   as  the 

was  it  permissible  to  leave.     Allied  submarines  sailor  lies  in  his  bunk  this  moisture  is  precipi- 

also  hunted  the  U-boats  in  the  North  Sea  on  tated  upon  him  like  rain  drops.     This  com- 

the  routes  which  the  latter  had  to  take  in  com-  bination  of  discomforts  usually  produced,  after 

'ing  out  or  returning  through  the  passages  in  spending  a  few  hours  under  the  surface,  that 

the  German   mine   fields   of   the    Heligoland  mental  state  commonly  known  as  "dopey." 

Bight,  or  through  the  Skaggerack.  The  usual  duration  of  a  "cruise"  was  eight 

days,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  many  of  the 

LIFE    IN    A    SUBMARINE  J  J        ,       «    „    •      „ ,    „_,,   It  +L,™ 

crew  were  nearly     all  in,     and  some  ot  them 

IN  THE  daytime  the  Allied  submarine  sailed  entirely  so.     But  the  physical  sufferings  were 

nearly  all  the  time  under  the  water,  main-  the  least  discomfiting.     Any  moment  the  boat 

taining  what  was  known  as  "periscope  depth,"  was  likely  to  hit  one  of  the  mines  the  Germans 

that  is,  it  had  merely  a  few  inches  of  its  peri-  were  always  planting.     A  danger  which  was 

scope  exposed  for  a  short  time  every  fifteen  particularly  vexatious  was  that  a  British  or  an 

minutes  or  so,  sweeping  the  sea  for  a  distance  American  submarine  was  just  about  as  likely 

of  many  miles.     As  soon  as  darkness  set  in,  to  be  attacked  by  Allied  surface  craft  as  the 

the  boat   usually  emerged,   began  taking  in  Germans  themselves.     At  the  beginning,  recog- 

new  air  and  recharging  its  batteries,  the  crew  nition  signals  were  arranged  by  which  it  was 

seizing  the  opportunity  to  stretch  their  legs  expected    that    an    Allied    underwater    craft, 

and  catch  a  welcome  glimpse  of  the  external  coming  to  the  surface,  could  make  its  identity 

world.     The  simple  fact  that  the  Allied  sub-  known  to  a  friendly  warship;  sometimes  these 

marines  spent  the  larger  part  of  their  time  under  signals  succeeded,  but  more  frequently  they 

water,  while  the  German  spent  the  larger  part  failed,  and  the  attacks  which  British  and  Amer- 

of  their  time  on  the  surface,  gave  our  boats  a  ican  destroyers  made  upon  their  own  subma- 

great  military  advantage  over  the  foe,  but  it  rines  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  certainty 
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that  such  signals  would  offer  any  protection,  sailed  on,  entirely  oblivious  of  the  periscope 

A   rather  grim   order  directed   all   destroyers  and  the  eye  of  the  British  or  American  watcher 

and  other  patrol  craft  to  sink  any  submarine  fixed  upon  them. 

on  sight,  unless  there  was  positive  information  "  How  easy  to  sink  her!"  the  observer  would 
that  a  friendly  submarine  was  operating  in  the  say  to  himself.  This  game  in  which theGermans 
neighborhood.  To  a  large  extent,  therefore,  were  engaged  was  a  dangerous  one,  because  of 
the  life  of  our  submarine  sailors  was  the  same  Allied  anti-submarine  craft;  but,  when  it  came 
as  that  of  the  Germans.  Our  men  know  how  to  attacking  merchant  ships,  it  was  the  easiest 
it  feels  to  have  a  dozen  depth  charges  explode  thing  in  the  world.  After  a  few  weeks  in  a 
around  them,  for  not  infrequently  they  have  submarine,  it  grew  upon  our  men  that  the  won- 
had  to  endure  this  sort  of  thing  from  their  own  der  was  not  that  the  Germans  had  sunk  so 
comrades.  Mistakes  of  this  sort  were  so  com-  many  merchant  ships,  but  that  they  had  sunk 
mon  that,  whenever  an  Allied  submarine  saw  so  few.  Such  an  experience  emphasized  the 
an  Allied  destroyer  at  a  distance,  it  usually  conviction,  which  was  prevalent  in  both  the 
behaved  just  as  a  German  would  have  done  British  and  American  navies,  that  the  Germans 
under  the  same  conditions;  it  dove  precipi-  were  not  particularly  skilful  at  the  occupation 
tately  to  the  safety  of  deep  water.  Our  men,  which  seemed  to  be  so  congenial  to  them, 
that  is,  did  not  care  to  take  the  risk  of  a  dis-  Indeed,  there  are  few  things  in  the  world  that 
cussion  with  the  surface  craft;  it  was  more  appear  so  absolutely  helpless  as  a  great  mer- 
prudent  to  play  the  part  of  an  enemy.  One  chant  ship  when  observed  through  the  peri- 
day  one  of  the  American  submarines,  lying  on  scope  of  an  underwater  boat, 
the  surface,  saw  an  American  destroyer,  and, 

u          a   ■      lu         i         v            u     +u           ui     c         u  UNDERWATER    FIGHTING 

cheered  in  their  loneliness  by  the  sight  of  such 

a  friendly  vessel,  waited  for  it  to  approach,  A  \  WHENEVER  an  Allied  submarine  met  its 

making  all  the  identification  signals  so  carefully  y  y  enemy  the  contest  was  usually  a  short 

set  down  in  the  books.     Instead  of  a  cordial  one.     The  issue,  one  way  or  the  other,  was 

greeting,    however,    about   twenty    rounds   of  determined  in  a  few  minutes.     On  rare  occa- 

projectiles   began    falling   about    the    L-boat,  sions,    there   were   attempts   to   ram;   almost 

which  as  hastily  as  possible  dropped  to  sixty  invariably,  however,  it  was  the  torpedo  which 

feet   under  the   surface.     In   a   few   minutes  settled  the  business.     If  our  boat  happened  to 

depth  charges  began  exploding  around  him  in  be  on  the  surface  when  it  sighted  the  German, 

profusion,  the  plates  of  the  vessel  shook  vio-  which,  however,  was  very  seldom  the  case,  the 

lently,  the  lights  went  out  and  the  end  seemed  first  manoeuvre  was  to  dive  as  quickly  and  as 

near.     Making  a  last  effort,  the  American  sub-  unostentatiously  as  possible.     If  it  succeeded 

marine  rose  to  the  surface,  sent  up  all  the  recog-  in  getting  under  before  the  U-boat  discovered 

nition  signals  the  officers  could  think  of,  and  this  its  presence,  it  then  crept  up,  guided  only  by 

time  with  success.     The  destroyer  approached,  the  periscope,  until  it  had  reached  a  spot  that 

the  commander  shouting  from  the  bridge:  was  within  range.     The  combat,  as  was  the 

"Who  are  you?"  case  so  frequently  in  this  war,  was  one-sided. 

"American  Submarine  A  L-io."  The  enemy  submarine  seldom  knew  its  assail- 

"  Good  luck,  old  man,"  came  a  now  familiar  ant   was   anywhere   in    the    neighborhood;    a 

voice  from  the  bridge.     "This  is  Bill."  merchant  ship,  from  its  relatively  high  bridge, 

The  commander  of  the  destroyer  and  the  could  sometimes  see  the  torpedo  approach  and 

commander  of  the  submarine  had  been  room-  turn  out  of  its  way;  it  was  almost  impossible 

mates  at  Annapolis!  to  see  a  wake  from  the  low  conning  tower  or 

periscope  of  a  submarine,  and  no  one  except  the 

EASY  TO  SINK  MERCHANTMEN  ,             r     ,       ,            ,.                   r    .,               r               D    * 

observer  had  a  glimpse  of  the  surface.     But 

IN  OTHER  ways  our  submarine  force  passed  the  small  size  of  the  submarine  was  in  itself  a 
through  the  same  experiences  as  the  Ger-  great  protection;  we  launched  many  torpedoes, 
mans.  Its  adventures  shed  the  utmost  light  but  only  occasionally  scored  a  hit.  The  mis- 
upon  this  campaign  against  merchantmen  which  sile  would  usually  pass  a  few  feet  ahead  or 
the  Germans  had  depended  upon  to  win  the  astern,  or  would  glide  over  or  under  the  sub- 
war.  The  observer  at  the  periscope  was  con-  merged  hulk,  perhaps  a  few  inches  only  saving 
stantly  spotting  huge  Allied  merchantmen  it  from  destruction.  Once  an  American  tor- 
making  their  way  into  port.    The  great  ships  pedo  hit  its  enemy  squarely  on  the  side  but 
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failed  to  explode!  If  the  torpedo  once  struck  everything  was  still.  A  small  patch  of  oil  ap- 
and  functioned,  however,  it  was  all  over  in  a  peared  on  the  surface;  this  gradually  expanded 
few  seconds.  A  huge  geyser  of  water  would  in  size  until  it  covered  a  great  area;  and  then  a 
leap  into  the  air;  the  submarine  would  some-  few  German  sailors  came  up  and  started  swim- 
times  rise  at  the  same  time,  or  parts  of  it  would  ming  toward  the  British  vessel. 
flv  in  a  dozen  directions;  then  the  waters  would  ((                      „ 

j      11            u  -a        1         •                           ~    +u       :i  A       BOOMERANG       TORPEDO 

gradually  subside,  leaving  a  mammoth  oil- 
patch,  in  which  two  or  three  members  of  the  \  A  IE  AMERICANS  had  seven  submarines 
crew  might  be  discovered  struggling  in  the  VV  based  on  Berehaven,  Ireland,  whose 
waves.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  doomed  vessel  "billets"  were  located  in  the  approaches  to  the 
never  knew  what  struck  them.  Irish  Sea.  The  most  spectacular  achievement 
Thus,  early  one  evening  in  May,  19 18,  the  of  any  one  of  our  boats  was  a  curious  mixup 
£-j5,  a  British  submarine,  was  patrolling  its  with  a  German  submarine,  the  details  of  which 
billet  in  the  Atlantic,  about  two  hundred  miles  have  never  been  accurately  ascertained,  but  the 
west  of  Gibraltar.  About  two  or  three  miles  practical  outcome  of  which  was  indisputably 
on  the  port  beam  a  long,  low-lying  object  was  the  sinking  of  the  German  boat.  After  a 
distinguished  on  the  surface;  the  appearance  week's  hard  work  on  patrol,  the  A  L-2  was  run- 
was  nondescript,  but,  to  the  practised  eye  at  ning  back  to  her  base  on  the  surface  when  the 
the  periscope,  it  quickly  took  shape  as  an  enemy  lookout  sighted  a  periscope.  The  A  L-2  at 
submarine.  As  the  sea  was  rather  rough,  the  once  changed  her  course,  the  torpedo  was  made 
E-?5  dived  to  forty  feet;  after  a  little  while  it  ready  to  fire  when  the  quiet  of  the  summer 
ascended  to  twenty-six,  put  up  the  periscope,  afternoon  was  rent  by  a  terrific  roar  and  ex- 
and  immediately  saw,  not  far  away,  a  huge  plosion.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  something 
enemy  submarine,  proceeding  north  at  a  leis-  exceedingly  distressing  had  happened  to  the 
urely  pace,  never  once  suspecting  that  one  of  German  submarine;  the  American  turned,  and 
its  own  kind  was  on  its  trail.  In  order  to  get  made  a  steep  dive,  in  an  attempt  to  ram  the 
within  range  and  cut  the  German  off,  the  Brit-  enemy,  but  failed.  Listening  with  the  hydro- 
isher  dived  again  to  forty  feet,  went  ahead  phone,  the  A  L-2  could  hear,  now  the  whirring 
with  all  the  speed  it  could  muster  for  twenty  of  propellers,  which  indicated  that  the  sub- 
minutes,  and  again  came  near  enough  the  sur-  marine  was  attempting  to  gain  the  surface  and 
face  to  put  up  its  periscope.  Now  it  was  having  difficulty  in  doing  so,  and  now  and  then 
directly  astern;  still  the  British  submarine  was  the  call  letters  of  the  German  underwater  signal 
not  near  enough  for  a  sure  shot,  so  again  it  set,  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  vessel  was 
plunged  beyond  periscope  depth,  coming  up  at  in  distress  and  was  sending  appeals  for  aid. 
intervals  during  the  next  hour,  each  time  ob-  According  to  the  Admiralty  records,  a  German 
serving  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  lessening  submarine  operating  in  that  area  never  re- 
the  distance  between  itself  and  its  prey.  When  turned  to  port;  so  it  seems  clear  enough  that 
the  range  had  been  decreased  to  two  hundred  this  German  was  lost.  Commander  R.  C. 
and  fifty  yards,  and  when  the  E-35  had  sue-  Grady,  who  commanded  the  American  sub- 
ceeded  in  getting  in  such  a  position  that  it  marine  division,  believes  that  the  German 
could  fire  its  torpedo,  the  missile  was  launched  spotted  the  American  boat  before  it  was  itself 
in  the  direction  of  the  foe.  But  this  was  only  seen,  that  it  launched  a  torpedo,  that  this  tor- 
another  of  the  numerous  occasions  when  the  pedo  made  an  erratic  course  (a  not  infrequent 
shot  missed.  Had  the  German  submarine  trick  of  a  torpedo)  around  our  ship,  returned 
been  a  surface  ship,  it  would  have  seen  the  wake  and  hit  the  vessel  from  which  it  started.  There 
and  probably  escaped  by  flight;  but  still  it  are  others  who  think  that  there  were  two  Ger- 
sailed  nonchalantly  on  its  way,  never  suspect-  man  submarines  in  the  neighborhood,  that  one 
ing  for  a  moment  that  a  torpedo  had  missed  fired  at  our  boat,  missed  it,  and  that  its  tor- 
its  vitals  by  only  a  few  feet.  Soon  the  E-35  pedo  sped  on  and  struck  its  mate.  Probably 
had  crept  still  closer,  and  fired  two  torpedoes  the  real  facts  about  the  happening  will  never  be 
simultaneously  from  its  bow  tubes.     Both  hit  explained. 

at  the  same  time.     Not  a  glimpse  of  the  Ger-  Besides  the  actual  sinkings  to  their  credit, 

man  submarine  was  seen  from  that  moment,  the  Allied  submarines  accomplished  strategic 

A  terrific  explosion  was  heard,  a  mountain  of  results  of  the  utmost  importance.     We   had 

water  rose  in  the  air,  then  in  a  few  seconds  reason  to  believe  that  the  Germans  feared  them 
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almost  more  than  any  other  agency,  unless  it  from  attacking  merchantmen,  but  forced  them 
was  the  mine.  "We  got  used  to  your  depth  to  consume  their  electric  power,  which,  as  I 
charges,"  said  the  commander  of  a  captured  have  already  explained,  greatly  diminished  their 
submarine,  "and  did  not  fear  them;  but  we  lived  efficiency  as  attacking  ships, 
in  constant  dread  of  your  submarines.  We 
never  knew  what  moment  a  torpedo  was  going 
to  hit  us."  So  greatly  did  the  Germans  fear  '~r*HE  operations  of  Allied  submarines  also 
this  attack  that  they  carefully  avoided  the  1  greatly  diminished  the  value  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  Allied  underwater  boats  were  "cruiser"  submarines  which  Germany  began 
operating.  We  soon  learned  that  we  could  to  construct  in  191 7.  These  great  subsurface 
keep  any  section  free  of  the  Germans  which  we  vessels  were  introduced  as  an  "answer"  to  the 
were  able  to  patrol  with  our  own  submarines,  convoy  system.  The  adoption  of  the  convoy, 
1 1  also  soon  appeared  that  the  German  U-boats  as  I  have  already  explained,  made  it  ineffective 
would  not  fight  our  subsurface  vessels.  At  first  for  the  Germans  to  hunt  far  out  at  sea. 
this  may  seem  rather  strange;  certainly  a  com-  Until  the  Allies  had  put  this  plan  into  operation, 
bat  between  two  ships  of  the  same  kind,  size,  the  relatively  small  German  U-boats  could  go 
and  armament  would  seem  to  be  an  equal  one;  two  or  three  hundred  miles  into  the  Atlantic 
the  disinclination  of  the  German  to  give  battle  and  pick  off  almost  at  will  the  merchant  ships, 
under  such  conditions  would  probably  strike  which  were  then  proceeding  alone  and  unes- 
the  layman  as  sheer  cowardice.  But  in  this  corted.  But  now  the  destroyers  went  out  to  a 
attitude  the  Germans  were  undoubtedly  right,  point  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
The  business  of  their  submarines  was  not  to  British  coast,  formed  a  protecting  screen  around 
fight  warships;  it  was  exclusively  to  destroy  the  convoy  and  escorted  the  grouped  ships 
merchantmen.  The  demand  made  upon  the  into  restricted  waters.  The  result  of  this  was 
U-boat  commanders  was  to  get  "tonnage!  to  drive  the  submarines  into  these  coastal 
tonnage!"  Germany  could  win  the  war  in  waters;  here  again,  however,  they  had  their 
only  one  way;  that  was  by  destroying  Allied  difficulties  with  destroyers,  subchasers,  sub- 
shipping  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Allied  sea  marines,  and  other  patrol  craft.  It  will  be 
communications  would  be  cut,  and  the  supplies  recalled  that  no  destroyer  escort  was  provided 
of  men  and  munitions  and  food  from  the  for  the  merchant  convoys  on  their  way  across 
United  States  shut  off.  For  this  tremendous  the  Atlantic;  the  Allies  simply  did  not  have  the 
task  Germany  had  an  inadequate  number  of  destroyers  for  this  purpose.  The  Germans 
submarines  and  torpedoes.  Only  by  economiz-  could  not  send  surface  raiders  to  attack  these 
ing  to  the  utmost  extent  on  these  vessels  and  convoys  in  mid-ocean,  first,  because  their  sur- 
these  weapons  could  she  entertain  any  hope  of  face  warships  could  not  escape  from  their  ports 
success.  Had  Germany  possessed  an  unlimited  in  sufficient  numbers  to  accomplish  any  decisive 
quantity  of  submarines  and  torpedoes,  she  results,  and,  secondly,  because  Allied  surface 
might  perhaps  have  profitably  expended  some  warships  accompanied  every  convoy  to  protect 
of  them  in  warfare  on  British  "H-boats"  and  them  against  any  such  attack.  There  was 
American  "L-boats";  or,  had  there  been  a  only  one  way  in  which  the  Germans  could  at- 
certainty  of  "getting"  an  Allied  submarine  tack  the  convoys  in  mid-ocean.  A  fleet  of 
with  each  torpedo  fired,  it  would  have  been  jus-  great  ocean-going  submarines,  which  could  keep 
tifiable  to  use  these  weapons,  small  as  was  the  the  sea  for  two  or  three  months,  might  con- 
supply.  The  fact  was,  however,  that  the  Allies  ceivably  destroy  the  whole  convoy  system  at 
expended  many  torpedoes  for  every  submarine  a  blow.  The  scheme  was  so  obvious  that 
sunk;  and  this  was  clearly  a  game  which  Ger-  Germany,  in  the  summer  of  191 7,  began  build- 
many  could  not  afford  to  play.  Evidently  the  ing  ships  of  this  type.  They  were  about  300 
U-boats  had  orders  to  slip  under  the  water  feet  long,  displaced  about  3,000  tons,  carried 
whenever  an  Allied  submarine  was  seen;  at  fuel  and  supplies  enough  to  maintain  themselves 
least  this  was  the  almost  invariable  procedure,  for  three  or  four  months  from  their  base,  and, 
Thus  the  Allied  submarines  compelled  their  besides  torpedoes,  had  6-inch  guns  that  could 
German  enemies  to  do  the  one  thing  which  outrange  a  destroyer.  By  the  time  the  Armis- 
worked  most  to  their  disadvantage;  that  is,  to  tice  was  signed  Germany  had  built  about 
keep  submerged  when  in  the  same  area  with  twenty  of  these  ships.  But  they  possessed 
our  submarines;  this  not  only  prevented  them  little   offensive   value   against    merchantmen. 
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The  Allied   submarines   and   destroyers   kept  said,  '  When  we  arrived  off  our  port  there  were 

them  from  operating  in  the  submarine  zone,  no  less  than  eighteen  submarines  waiting  for 

They  are  so  difficult  to  manoeuvre  that  not  us.     Can  you  beat  it?'" 

only  could  they  not  afford  to  remain  in  the         Perhaps  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the 

neighborhood  of  our  anti-submarine  craft,  but  German  U-boats  did  hunt  in  flotillas;  if  so, 

they  were  not  successful  in  attacking  merchant  however,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 

vessels.     They  never  risked  torpedoing  a  con-  practice  as  soon  as  the  Allied  submarines  began 

voy,  and  rarely  even  a  single  vessel,  but  cap-  to  operate  effectively.     I   have  already  indi- 

tured  a  number  by  means  of  their  superior  gun  cated  the  circumstance  which  reduced   their 

fire.     These  huge  "cruiser  submarines,"  which  submarine  operations  to  a  lonely  enterprise, 

aroused  such  fear  in  the  civilian  mind  when  the  In  the  open  sea  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 

news  of  their  existence  first  found  its  way  into  a  submarine  was  a  friend  or  an  enemy.     We 

print,  proved  to  be  the  least  harmful  of  any  of  never  knew  whether  a  submarine  on  the  surface 

the  German  types.  was  one  of  our  own  or  a  German;  as  a  result 

u  „  as  already  said,  we  gave  orders  to  attack  anv 

no    swarms     of  submarines  underwater    boat,    unless    we    had    absolute 

THE  Allied  submarines  accomplished  an-  knowledge  that  it  was  a  friend.  Unquestion- 
other  result  of  the  utmost  importance,  ably  the  Germans  had  the  same  instructions. 
They  prevented  the  German  U-boats  from  It  would  therefore  be  dangerous  for  them  to 
hunting  in  groups  or  flotillas.  All  during  19 17  attempt  to  operate  in  groups,  for  they  would 
and  1918  the  popular  mind  conjured  up  fright-  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  their  supposed 
ful  pictures  of  U-boat  squadrons,  ten  or  fifteen  associate  was  not  an  Allied  or  an  American  sub- 
together,  lying  in  wait  for  our  merchantmen  marine.  Possibly,  even  after  our  submarines 
or  troop  ships.  Hardly  a  passenger  crossed  the  had  become  exceedingly  active,  the  Germans 
ocean  without  seeing  a  dozen  German  subma-  may  have  attempted  to  cruise  in  pairs;  one 
rines  constantly  pursuing  his  ship.  In  a  speech  explanation  of  the  strange  adventure  of  the 
which  I  made  to  a  group  of  American  editors  A  L-2,  as  said  above,  was  that  there  were  two 
who  visited  England  in  September,  1918,  I  U-boats  in  the  neighborhood;  yet  the  fact  re- 
touched upon  this  point.  "  I  do  not  know,"  mains  that  there  is  no  well  established  case  on 
I  told  these  journalists,  "  how  many  submarines  record  in  which  they  did  so.  This  circumstance 
you  gentlemen  saw  on  the  way  over  here,  but  that  they  had  to  operate  singly  was  a  strategic 
if  you  had  the  usual  experience,  you  saw  a  great  point  greatly  to  our  advantage,  especially,  as  I 
many.  I  have  seen  many  accounts  in  our  shall  describe,  when  we  began  transporting 
papers  on  this  subject.  If  you  were  to  believe  American  troops, 
these  accounts,  you  would  only  conclude  that 


many   vessels   have   crossed   the   ocean   with 
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difficulty  because  submarines  were  so  thick  that  O  UT  the  Allied  navies  were  harrowing  the 
they  scraped  all  the  paint  off  the  vessels'  sides.  D  submarines  not  only  under  the  water 
All  of  these  accounts  are,  of  course,  unofficial,  and  on  the  surface,  but  from  the  air.  In  the 
They  get  into  the  American  papers  in  various  anti-submarine  campaign  the  several  forms  of 
ways.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  aircraft — airplane,  seaplane,  dirigible,  and  kite 
be  published  and  thereby  give  a  false  impres-  balloon — developed  great  offensive  power.  Nor 
sion.  Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  letter  from  one  did  the  mere  fact  that  our  fighters  in  the  heav- 
of  our  men  who  came  over  here  on  a  ship  ens  made  few  direct  attacks  which  were  success- 
bound  into  the  English  Channel.  This  letter  ful  diminish  the  importance  of  their  work, 
was  written  to  his  girl.  He  said  that  he  in-  The  records  of  the  British  Admiralty  attribute 
tended  to  take  the  letter  on  shore  and  slip  the  destruction  of  five  submarines  to  the 
it  into  a  post  box  so  that  the  censor  would  not  British  air  service;  the  French  Admiralty  gives 
see  it.  The  censor  did  see  it  and  it  eventually  the  American  forces  credit  for  destroying  one  on 
came  to  me.  This  man  was  evidently  intent  the  French  coast.  These  achievements,  corn- 
on  impressing  on  his  girl  the  dangers  through  pared  with  the  tremendous  efforts  involved  m 
which  he  had  passed.  It  related  that  the  equippingairstations,  may  at  first  look  like  an  in- 
vessel  on  which  he  had  made  the  voyage  had  considerable  return;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  air- 
met  two  or  three  submarines  a  day;  that  two  craft  were  an  important  element  in  defeating  the 
spies  were  found  on  board  and  hanged;  and  it  German  campaign  against  merchant  shipping 
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Like  the  subchaser  and  the  submarine,  the  1  have  said  that  the  destructive  achievements 
seaplane  operated  to  the  best  advantage  in  of  aircraft  figure  only  moderately  in  the  sta- 
coastal  waters.  I  have  already  indicated  that  tistics  of  the  war;  this  was  because  most  of 
one  advantage  of  the  convoy  system  was  that  their  most  valuable  work  was  done  in  cooper- 
it  forced  the  U-boats  to  seek  their  victims  closer  ation  with  war  vessels.  Aircraft  in  the  Navy 
to  the  shore.  In  our  several  forms  of  aircraft  performed  a  service  not  unlike  that  which  it 
we  had  still  another  method  of  interfering  with  performed  in  the  Army.  We  are  all  familiar 
their  operations  in  such  quarters.  In  order  with  the  picture  of  airplanes  sailing  over  the 
to  use  these  agencies  effectively  we  constructed  field  of  battle,  obtaining  information  which 
aircraft  stations  in  large  numbers  along  the  was  wirelessed  back  to  their  own  forces,  "spot- 
coast  of  France  and  the  British  Isles,  assigned  ting"  artillery  positions  and  giving  ranges, 
a  certain  stretch  of  coast  line  to  each  one  of  The  seaplanes  and  dirigibles  of  the  Allied  navies 
these  stations,  and  kept  the  indicated  area  performed  a  similar  service  on  the  ocean.  To  a 
constantly  patrolled.  The  advantages  which  considerable  extent  they  became  the  "eyes"  of 
were  possessed  by  a  fleet  of  aircraft  operating  the  destroyers  and  other  surface  craft,  just  as 
at  a  considerable  height  above  the  water  are  the  airplanes  on  the  land  became  the  "eyes"  of 
at  once  apparent.  The  great  speed  of  sea-  the  Army.  Part  of  their  equipment  was  wire- 
planes  in  itself  transformed  them  into  formid-  less  telegraph  and  wireless  telephone;  as  soon  as 
able  foes.  The  submarine  on  the  surface  could  a  submarine  was  "spotted,"  the  news  was 
make  a  maximum  of  only  16  knots  an  hour,  immediately  flashed  broadcast,  and  every 
whereas  an  airplane  made  anywhere  from  60  offensive  warship  anywhere  near,  as  well  as 
to  100;  it  therefore  had  little  difficulty,  once  the  airplane  itself,  started  for  the  indicated 
it  had  sighted  the  underwater  boat,  in  catching  scene.  There  are  several  cases  in  which  the 
up  with  it  and  starting  hostilities.  Its  great  sinking  of  submarines  by  destroyers  was  attrib- 
speed  also  made  it  possible  for  an  airplane  or  uted  to  information  wirelessed  in  this  fashion 
dirigible  to  patrol  a  much  greater  area  of  water  by  American  aircraft;  and,  since  the  air  service 
than  a  surface  or  a  sub-surface  vessel.  An  of  the  British  navy  was  many  times  greater 
observer  located  several  hundred  feet  in  the  than  our  own,  there  are  many  more  such  "  in- 
heavens  could  see  the  submarine  much  easier  direct  sinkings"  credited  to  the  British  effort, 
than  could  his  comrades  on  other  craft.  If  the  Besides  scouting  and  "spotting"  and  bomb- 
water  were  clear  he  could  at  once  detect  it,  even  ing,  the  aerial  hunters  of  the  submarine  devel- 
though  it  were  submerged;  in  any  event,  merely  oped  great  value  in  escorting  convoys.  A  few 
lifting  a  man  in  the  air  greatly  extended  his  dirigibles,  located  on  the  flanks  of  a  convoy, 
horizon,  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  pick  exercised  almost  as  great  a  protective  power  on 
up  hostile  vessels  at  a  much  greater  distance,  them  as  destroyers  themselves;  even  a  single 
Moreover,  the  airplane  had  that  same  advan-  airship  not  infrequently  brought  a  group  of 
tage  upon  which  I  have  laid  such  emphasis  in  merchantmen  and  troop  ships  safely  into  port, 
describing  the  anti-submarine  powers  of  the  Sometimes  the  airships  operated  in  this  way 
submarine  itself:  that  is,  it  was  almost  invisible  as  auxiliaries  to  destroyers,  while  sometimes 
to  its  underwater  foe.  If  the  U-boat  were  they  operated  alone.  In  applying  this  mechan- 
lying  on  the  surface,  a  seaplane  or  a  dirigible  ism  of  protection  to  merchant  convoys,  we 
was  readily  seen;  but  if  it  were  submerged  en-  were  simply  adopting  the  method  which  Great 
tirely,  or  even  sailing  at  periscope  depth,  the  Britain  had  been  using  for  three  years  in  the 
most  conspicuous  enemy  in  the  heavens  was  narrow  passages  of  the  English  Channel, 
invisible.  After  our  submarines  and  our  air-  Much  has  been  said  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
craft  had  settled  down  to  their  business  of  ex-  British  navy  transported  about  20,000,000 
termination,  existence  for  these  Germans  who  souls  back  and  forth  between  England  and 
were  operating  in  coastal  waters  became  ex-  France  in  four  years;  and  in  this  great  move- 
tremely  hazardous  and  nerve  racking;  their  ment  seaplanes,  dirigibles,  and  other  forms  of 
chief  anxiety  was  no  longer  the  depth  bomb  of  aircraft  played  an  important  part.  In  the 
a  destroyer;  they  lived  every  moment  in  the  face  same  way  this  scheme  of  protection  was  found 
of  hidden  terrors;  they  never  knew  when  a  valuable  with  the  coastal  convoys,  particularly 
torpedo  would  explode  into  their  vitals,  or  when  with  the  convoys  which  sailed  from  one  French 
an  unseen  bomb,  dropped  from  the  heavens,  port  to  another,  and  from  British  ports  to 
would  fall  upon  their  fragile  decks.  places   in    Ireland,    Holland,   or  Scandinavia. 
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The   Americans   established    a   large   aircraft  the  one  in  which  they  could  render  greatest 

station  at  Killingholme,  England,  a  little  sea-  service  to  their  country.     These  young  men 

coast  town  near  Hull;  one  of  our  main  duties  worked   all   through   the   summer  of    19 16  at 

here  was  to  escort  food  ships  to  and  from  Scan-  Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  learning  how 

dinavian  ports.     But  a  considerable  amount  of  to  fly:  at  this  time  they  were  an  entirely  un- 

work  was  also  done  in  convoying  trans-Atlantic  official  body,  paying  their  own  expenses.     Ulti- 

ships.     I  have  described  the  dangers  in  which  mately  the  unit  comprised  about  twenty  men; 

these  ships  were  involved  because  the  groups  they  kept  constantly  at  work,  even  after  college 

were  obliged  to  break  up  after  entering  the  opened  in  the  fall  of  19 16,  and  when  war  broke 

Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  proceed  singly  out,  they  were  prepared — for  they  had  actually 

to  their  destinations.     Aircraft  improved  this  learned  to  fly.     When  the  submarine  scares 

situation  to  a  considerable  extent,   for  they  disturbed  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  early 

could  often  go  to  sea,  pick  up  the  ships  and  months  of  the  war,  these  Yale  undergraduates 

bring  them  safely  home.     The  mere  fact  that  were  sent  by  the  department  scouting  over 

our  seaplanes,  perched  high  in  the  air,  could  Long  Island  Sound  and  other  places  looking  for 

see  the  submarines  long  before  they  had  reached  the  imaginary  Germans.     In  February,   191 7, 

torpedoing  distance,  and,  could,  if  necessary,  Secretary   Daniels   recognized   their  work   by 

signal  to  a  destroyer  for  assistance,  made  them  making  Davison  a  member  of  the  Committee 

exceedingly  valuable  for  this  kind  of  work.  on  Aeronautics;   in   March   practically  every 

member  of  the  unit  was  enrolled  in  the  aviation 

THE   YALE   AVIATION    UNIT  „~««»:,.~.  *„a  4-u~:~  ~„.~,~„  «~~~.,..  ~~,~~~  4-u~  r.~^4- 

service,  and  their  names  appear  among  the  first 

AMERICAN  naval  aviation  had  a  romantic  one  hundred  aviators  enrolled  in  the  Navy — 
l  beginning;  indeed,  the  development  of  a  list  that  ultimately  included  several  thous- 
our  air  service  from  almost  nothing  to  a  force  and.  So  proficient  had  these  undergraduates 
which,  in  European  waters,  comprised  2,500  become  that  they  were  used  as  a  nucleus  to 
officers  and  22,000  men,  is  one  of  the  great  ac-  train  our  aircraft  forces;  they  became  in- 
complishments  of  the  war.  It  was  almost  en-  structors  at  Buffalo,  Bayshore,  Hampton 
tirely  the  outcome  of  civilian  enterprise  and  Roads,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
civilian  public  spirit.  In  describing  our  sub-  nology,  Key  West,  and  Moorhead  City.  They 
chasers  I  have  already  paid  tribute  to  the  began  to  go  abroad  in  the  summer  of  191 7, 
splendid  qualities  of  reserve  officers;  and  our  in-  and  they  were  impressed  as  instructors  in 
debtedness  to  this  type  of  citizen  was  equally  schools  in  France  and  England.  These  young 
great  in  the  aviation  service.  I  can  pay  no  men  not  only  rendered  great  material  service, 
finer  tribute  to  American  youth  than  to  say  but  they  manifested  an  enthusiasm,  an  earnest- 
that  the  great  aircraft  force  which  was  ulti-  ness,  and  a  tireless  vigilance  which  exerted  a 
mately  assembled  in  Europe  had  its  beginnings  wonderful  influence  in  strengthening  the  mor- 
in  a  small  group  of  undergraduates  at  Yale  ale  of  the  whole  aviation  department.  I  suppose 
University.  In  recommending  Mr.  Trubee  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  "Yale  spirit." 
Davison  for  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  "  I  knew  that  whenever  we  had  a  member  of 
the  commander  of  our  aviation  forces  wrote:  that  Yale  unit,"  says  Lieutenant-Commander 
'This  officer  was  responsible  for  the  organiza-  Edwards,  who  was  aide  for  aviation  in  the 
tion  of  the  first  Yale  aviation  unit  of  twenty-  latter  part  of  the  war,  "everything  was  all 
nine  aviators  who  were  later  enrolled  in  the  right.  Whenever  the  French  and  English 
Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps.  .  .  .  This  group  asked  us  to  send  a  couple  of  our  crack  men  to 
of  aviators  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  first  reenforce  a  squadron,  I  would  say,  'Let's  get 
Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps,  and,  in  fact,  may  some  of  the  Yale  gang.'  We  never  made  a 
be  considered  as  the  nucleus  from  which  the  mistake  when  we  did  this." 
United  States  Aviation  Forces,  Foreign  Service,  There  were  many  men  in  the  regular  Navy 
later  grew."  This  group  of  college  boys  acted  to  whom  the  nation  is  likewise  indebted, 
entirely  on  their  own  initiative.  While  the  United  Captain  T.  T.  Craven  served  with  very  marked 
States  was  still  at  peace,  encouraged  only  by  distinction  as  aide  for  aviation  on  the  staff  of 
their  own  parents  and  a  few  friends,  they  took  Admiral  Wilson,  and  afterward,  after  the  Armis- 
up  the  study  of  aviation.  It  was  their  convic-  tice  was  signed,  as  the  senior  member  of  the 
tion  that  the  United  States  would  certainly  get  Board  which  had  been  appointed  to  settle  all 
into  the  war,  and  they  selected  this  branch  as  claims  with  the  French  Government.  Lieutenant 
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(now  Commander)  Kenneth  Whiting  was  an-  to  attack  the  Austrian  naval  bases,  but  the 

other  officer  who   rendered   great   service   in  surrender  of  Austria  put  an  early  end  to  this 

aviation.     Commander  Whiting  arrived  in  St.  enterprise. 

Nazaire,  France,  on  the  5th  of  June,  191 7,  in  In  September,  1918,  Captain  Cone's  duties 
command  of  the  first  aeronautic  detachment,  took  him  to  Ireland;  the  ship  on  which  he 
which  consisted  of  7  officers  and  122  men.  sailed,  the  Leinster,  was  torpedoed  in  the  Irish 
Such  were  the  modest  beginnings  of  Amer-  Sea;  Captain  Cone  was  picked  up  unconscious 
ican  aviation  in  France.  In  a  short  time  Com-  in  the  water,  and,  when  taken  to  the  hospital, 
mander  Whiting  was  assigned  to  the  command  it  was  discovered  that  both  his  legs  were  broken, 
of  the  large  station  which  was  established  at  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  appoint  another 
Killingholme,  and  in  October,  19 17,  Captain  officer  in  his  stead,  and  I  selected  Lieutenant 
Hutch  I.  Cone  came  from  the  United  States  W.  A.  Edwards,  who  had  served  with  credit 
to  take  charge  of  the  great  aviation  programme  on  the  destroyer  Gushing,  and  who,  for  some 
which  had  now  been  planned.  Captain  Cone  time,  had  been  second  in  command  to  Captain 
had  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  Cone  in  the  aviation  section.  It  was  almost 
being  an  efficient  administrator;  while  still  a  unprecedented  to  put  at  the  head  of  such  an 
lieutenant-commander,  he  had  held  for  a  con-  important  branch  a  young  lieutenant  who  had 
siderable  time  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  as  head  only  been  out  of  the  naval  academy  for  a  few 
'of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering;  and  in  years;  ordinarily  the  duties  would  have  re- 
191 7  he  was  located  as  commanding  naval  quired  a  man  of  Admiral's  rank.  Lieutenant 
officer  at  the  Panama  Canal.  Captain  Cone  Edwards,  however,  was  not  only  extremely 
now  came  to  Paris  and  plunged  into  the  work  capable,  but  he  had  the  gift  of  getting  along 
of  organizing  naval  aviation  with  all  his  usual  splendidly  with  our  English  associates,  with 
vigor.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  whom  he  was  very  popular.  He  remained  in 
London  would  be  a  better  place  for  his  work  charge  of  the  department  for  the  rest  of  the  war, 
than  Paris,  and  Captain  Cone  therefore  took  winning  golden  opinions  from  his  superiors  and 
up  his  headquarters  in  Grosvenor  Gardens,  his  subordinates,  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Under  his  administration  the  aviation  section  Order  from  King  George, 
grew  to  the  proportions  I  have  indicated.  In  The  Armistice  was  signed  before  our  aviation 
addition  to  the  twelve  stations  on  the  French  work  had  got  completely  into  running  order, 
coast,  reaching  from  Brest  almost  to  Spain,  Yet  its  accomplishments  were  creditable;  and. 
Captain  Cone  opened  four  important  stations  had  the  war  lasted  a  little  longer,  they  would 
in  Ireland,  at  Lough  Foyle,  Wexford,  Queens-  have  reached  great  proportions.  Of  the  thirty- 
town,  and  Whiddy  Island.  Probably  the  most  nine  direct  attacks  made  on  submarines,  ten 
completely  equipped  aviation  centre  we  con-  were,  in  varying  degrees,  "successful."  Per- 
structed  was  that  at  Pauillac,  France,  under  the  haps  the  most  amazing  hit  made  by  any  sea- 
command  of  Captain  F.  T.  Evans;  here  we  plane  in  the  war  was  that  scored  by  Ensign 
constructed  accommodations  for  20,000  men;  J.  McNamara;  he  dropped  a  bomb  from  high 
we  had  here  what  would  have  eventually  been  in  the  heavens  upon  a  submarine,  striking  it 
a  great  airplane  factory;  had  the  war  continued  directly  on  top  of  the  conning  tower;  the  result 
six  months  longer,  we  would  have  been  turning  partly  was  tragical,  partly  ludicrous,  for  the 
out  planes  in  this  place  on  a  scale  large  enough  bomb  proved  to  be  a  "dud"  and  did  not  ex- 
to  supply  our  needs.  Another  great  adventure  plode!  On  the  day  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
was  the  establishment  of  our  Northern  Bomb-  we  had  225  American  seaplanes  operating  over 
ing  Group,  under  the  command  of  Captain  the  North  Sea,  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
David  C.  Hanrahan;  here  we  had  112  planes,  and  the  Adriatic;  our  bombing  planes  were 
305  officers,  and  2,239  men,  who  devoted  all  making  trips  constantly  over  the  fields  of 
their  attention  to  bombing  the  German  sub-  Flanders;  and  1,500  officers  and  15,000  men 
marine  bases  at  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend.  In  were  making  raids,  doing  patrols,  bombing  sub- 
response  to  the  representations  of  the  Italians,  marines,  bombing  enemy  bases,  taking  photo- 
we  completed  all  our  plans  for  building  two  graphs,  making  reconnaissance  over  enemy 
great  aviation  bases  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy  ports  and  engaging  enemy  aircraft. 
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CABINET  MEMBERS 
ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  CONGRESS 

A  Common-Sense  Proposal  to  Expedite  Business,  Supply 

Information,    Cut    Down  Debate,   and   Save    Expense 

By  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD 

(Former  Secretary  of  Commerce) 

A  FEW  years  ago  my  attention  was  for  what  he  may  say  on  the  floor  of  either 
called  to  a  speech  which  had  just  House.  It  also  teaches,  per  contra,  how  direct 
been  made  in  the  House  of  Repre-  a  limit  would  be  put  on  Congressional  eloquence 
sentatives  about  the  Light  House  by  the  mere  presence  of  men  who  thoroughly 
Service,  then  part  of  the  depart-  knew  the  subject  under  discussion.  There 
ment  under  my  care.  The  address  of  the  would  be  far  less  said  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
honorable  member  contained  few,  if  any,  ac-  gress  about  the  executive  departments  if  some 
curate  statements.  It  fairly  bristled  with  one  representing  them  were  present  and  free 
errors.  No  personal  or  political  motive  ex-  to  ask  and  answer  questions  and  ready  at  all 
isted  for  the  attack.  It  was  clear  the  member  times  to  substitute  facts  for  fancies.  This 
had  been  grossly  deceived.  In  time  it  devel-  confusion  of  facts  and  lack  of  reliable  informa- 
oped  that  an  employee,  who  was  disappointed  tion  concerning  the  executive  departments  takes 
at  failing  to  receive  a  promotion  which  he  did  place  constantly  and  inevitably,  for  Congress 
not  deserve,  had  made  charges  against  the  has  no  direct  and  simple  means  of  learning  the 
Service  to  the  Congressman  which  the  latter  facts,  and  without  its  fault  and,  of  course,  with- 
had  accepted  at  par  without  inquiry,  and  which  out  its  knowledge  "spins  on  blindly  in  the  dark" 
he  made  the  basis  of  his  address  in  a  mistaken  so  far  as  detailed  accurate  understanding  of 
but  sincere  effort  to  remove  faults  which  the  work  of  executive  services  is  concerned, 
proved  to  be  wholly  imaginary.  The  incident  There  are  sound  and  necessary  reasons  why 
has  importance  only  as  showing  how  easy  it  this  is  so  under  our  present  system.  One 
was — and  is — to  waste  the  time  of  the  National  reason  is  that  the  task  of  learning  the  executive 
Legislature  on  matters  remote  from  fact.  No  work  of  the  country  is  too  large  to  be  accom- 
one  was  present  who  knew  even  a  part  of  the  plished  in  the  time  available.  Another  is  that 
truth.  No  committee  had  such  service  de-  Senators  and  Representatives  have  too  much 
tails  within  its  ken.  There  was  nothing  to  else  to  do.  A  third  is  that  the  task  itself  is 
prevent  the  member  from  imposing  the  state-  underestimated  and  the  existing  knowledge 
ments  of  a  mendacious  employee  upon  the  of  it  is  overestimated.  No  one  thinks  it  neces- 
Congress  and  the  country  as  truth.  Nor  was  sary  to  give  the  matter  the  time  and  effort  it 
there — nor   is    there — provided   any   effective  requires. 

means  of  reply.    A  service  when  so  attacked  How  long  would  it  take  one  unfamiliar  with 

has   no  direct   power  of  self-defence.     When  the  details  of  railway  operation  to  learn  enough 

the  facts  were  later  made  clear  to  the  orator  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  to  be  able  to  make 

he  said  in  all  simplicity  (as  did  another  in  a  rules  for  the  conduct  of  every  branch  of  the 

similar  case)  that  if  he  had  known  more  of  the  work  of  that  great  organization?     How  much 

facts  he  would  not  have  made  the  speech.     No  more  difficult  such  a  task  would  be,  and  how 

attempt  at  correction  was  ever  made.  much  more  time  would  it  require  if  the  student 

This  story  teaches  also  how  simple  and  how  were  a  busy  man,  able  to  give  to  the  study  only 

safe  it  is  to  make  addresses  on  almost  any  such  limited   time  as  could   be  spared  from 

governmental  subject  when  no  one  is  present  other  exacting  duties?     Yet  large  as  the  Penn-. 

who  understands  the  matter,  especially  when  sylvania  system  is  it  is  not  as  large,  or  as  var- 

speeches  are  made  under  a  constitutional  pro-  ied,  or  complex  as  is  the  Post  Office  Depart- 

vision  that  no  member  can  be  called  to  account  ment  alone.     Yet   men  essay  to  discuss  the 
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Post  Office  Department  (in  the  absence,  be  it  Members  of  both  houses  often  hear  the  govern- 
observed,  of  those  in  personal  touch  with  the  ment  departments  discussed  in  debates  with 
facts)  who  would  not  think  of  glibly  discussing  more  vigor  than  veracity.  With  individual 
details  of  railway  management  if  they  had  to  exceptions  they  do  not  know  how  accurate 
do  so  in  the  presence  of  an  operating  officer,  the  statements  are.  No  one  is  present  who 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  knows  the  truth  at  first  hand,  the  orator  is  often 
behalf  of  the  Senator  and  Representative,  uncontradicted,  and  what  he  says  is  accepted. 
He  has  to  attend  to  the  duties  arising  from  the  The  member  furthermore  visits  some  of  the 
calls  from  his  state  or  his  district,  and  these  are  departments  at  times  concerning  appointments 
constant  and  absorbing.  The  mail  arising  or  promotions,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  learns,  or 
from  this  source  is  at  times  a  cause  of  exacting  believes  he  learns,  something  about  those  par- 
labor.  The  presence  in  Washington  of  con-  ticular  offices  and  their  work.  Nevertheless, 
stituents  with  their  families  who  expect  "  their  it  remains  true  that  misunderstandings  are 
member"  to  show  them  around  is  not  conducive  common,  which  are  amazing  and  which  would 
to  close  study  of  government  processes  mean-  be  amusing  but  for  their  serious  effects  upon 
while.  Again,  the  Congressman  is  probably  the  country's  work.  In  the  recent  discussions 
on  two  committees  of  which  one  at  least  is  ac-  respecting  the  continued  existence  and  the 
tive,  and  these  take  always  some  of  his  time  proper  placing  of  the  commercial  attaches,  even 
and  sometimes  all  of  his  time.  If  this  com-  those  members  having  the  matter  in  their 
mittee  work  happens  to  cover  in  detail  the  charge  showed  such  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  a  government  service,  and  if  the  subject  as  would  have  disqualified  them  for 
other  demands  upon  the  member  permit  his  advisers  either  in  similar  work  in  the  depart- 
regular  attendance  at  the  committee  sessions,  ment  concerned  or  in  any  industrial  enterprise, 
he  will  in  time  absorb  knowledge  of  that  phase 
of  government  activity.      By  the  same  token  GAP  between  legislative  and  executive 

he  will  not  become  informed  of  other  sides  of  '  I  ''HE  one  most  serious  practical  weakness 
the  administrative  work  of  the  country.  It  1  in  the  daily  operation  of  our  government 
should,  however,  be  noted  that  many,  if  not  is  the  gap  between  the  legislative  and  the 
most  committees,  do  not  directly  relate  to  executive.  This  works  harm  and  wastes 
details  of  organization  or  operation,  and  some  money  every  day.  Congress  is  without  accur- 
hardly  touch  them  at  all — for  example,  commit-  ate  knowledge  in  any  general  way  of  the  de- 
tees  on  pensions,  foreign  affairs,  etc.  When  tails  of  the  work  for  which  it  provides  the 
our  Senator  or  Congressman  has  release  from  means.  It  thinks  it  knows,  and  constantly 
duties  incident  to  his  representative  character  asserts  its  knowledge  in  sweeping  statements 
and  from  those  arising  from  committee  ob-  which  to  those  who  are  informed  carry  evidence 
ligations,  he  has  his  legislative  duties  to  of  their  inaccuracy.  It  must  in  fairness  be 
perform.  said  that  there  are  in  both  houses  men  who 

The  wonder  is  not  that  so  little  is  clearly  know  some  services  very  well,  and  some  of  the 

known  in  Congress  of  executive  details,  but  older  members  have  broad  comprehension  of 

rather  that  so  much  is  known.     In  the  course  the  general  scope  of  government  operations, 

of  time  and  debate  a  good  deal  of  general  in-  It  is,  however,  not  uncommon  for  these  very 

formation — and  misinformation — is  picked  up,  men,  because  they  have  clear  and  inquiring 

and  so  long  as  no  one  is  present  in  either  House  minds,  to  express  interest  and  surprise  at  find- 

who  really  does  know,  almost  anything  that  is  ing,  as  they  constantly  do,  some  useful  function 

said  passes  for  truth.     Somehow  the  public  of  whose  existence  they  were  not  aware.     In 

seems  to  assume  that  mere  physical  presence  the  course  of  six  and  a  half  years  spent  in  the 

in  Washington  is  itself  informing  as  to  what  Department  of  Commerce,  I  repeatedly  invited 

there  goes  on,  as  if  one  absorbed  it  from  the  both   Senators   and    Representatives   to   visit 

air.    There  is  "atmosphere"  in  Washington,  the  service  and  see  for  themselves  what  the 

indeed,  but  not  that  arising  from  knowledge,  work  was.    Those  who  accepted  these  invi- 

Nowhere  are  there  better  (or  worse)  examples  tations  invariably  expressed  themselves  as  sur- 

of  the  truth  that  "a  little  knowledge  is  a  dan-  prised  and  informed  by  what  they  saw.    Or- 

gerous  thing."  dinarily    the    invitations    were    declined    on 

From   the   conditions   described   arises   an-  the  true  ground  that  time  did  not  permit, 

other  which  is  in  its  results  most  mischievous.  On  one  occasion  after  an  appropriation  for  a 
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lithographic  press  had  been  repeatedly  refused, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Appropriation  Committee 
was  asked  to  visit  the  service  and  see  for  him- 
self what  the  need  was,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  this  would  not  require  his  going  more 
than  a  few  hundred  feet  from  his  office.  He 
declined  saying  that  he  did  not  care  to  make 
such  a  visit  for  "it  was  too  expensive." 

Anything  that  will  provide  team-work  that 
does  not  now  and  cannot  now  exist  between 
Congress  and  the  departments  should  be  wel- 
comed. A  budget  system  will,  in  a  small  meas- 
ure, aid  in  bringing  about  this  needed  change, 
but  its  very  nature  is  such  that  it  can  do  so 
only  to  a  limited  degree.  The  argument  for 
revising  our  present  lack  of  system  in  appro- 
priations lies  on  other  grounds  than  that  of 
bringing  provider  and  spender  into  intimate 
cooperation.  The  best  of  budgets  will  not 
inform  Congress  as  it  needs  to  be  informed. 
The  world  has  found  a  way,  and  in  one  or  an- 
other form  it  has  generally  adopted  it.  No 
constitutional  change  is  either  required  or 
suggested.  It  is  not  a  subject  for  experimenta- 
tion, but  a  matter  of  common  experience  in 
other  lands.  Bring  the  spender  face  to  face 
with  the  provider.  Let  the  responsible  men 
on  the  administrative  side  front  directly  the 
responsible  legislators.  Let  there  be  the  give 
and  take  of  open  debate  between  them. 
Give  Congress  in  its  daily  sessions  the  oppor- 
tunity for  getting  facts  it  now  sadly  lacks  by 
personal  question  and  answer  between  those 
who  seek  knowledge  and  those  who  have  it. 
Now  they  are  poles  apart,  and  each  functions 
with  excessive  friction.  As  this  is  written, 
there  comes  to  me  a  statement  of  a  senator  so 
far  from  true  as  respects  a  matter  in  his  care 
as  to  be  amazing  alike  in  its  sincerity  and  its  er- 
ror. The  public  service  concerned  could 
not  convince  him  of  his  mistake,  and  private 
parties  knowing  the  truth  were  asked  to  aid 
in  making  it  clear.  If  that  senator  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  on  the  Senate  floor  of  debate 
with  an  administrative  officer  who  was  accur- 
ately informed,  his  conclusions  would  be  at 
once  more  accurate  and  less  hasty. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired 
purpose  that  we  swing  to  the  extreme  of  a 
responsible  ministry.  That  is  not  proposed 
nor  implied.  It  is  enough  to  bring  men  face 
to  face  with  one  another  who  seek  and  who 
know  the  truth.  Congress  thinks,  if  the  words 
of  some  of  its  spokesmen  are  to  be  accepted, 


that  the  representatives  of  the  public  depart- 
ments would  be  on  the  defensive.  Those 
who  hold  this  idea  would  at  times  have  a  rude 
awakening.  There  have  been  occasions  when 
certain  measures  were  pending  when  the  simple 
question  from  one  who  knew:  "Mr.  Chairman, 
why  was  so  and  so  omitted?"  would  "start 
something,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  which  would 
not  down  until  the  suppression  was  brought 
to  light  and  its  purpose  made  clear.  We  are 
organized  to-day  so  as  to  conceal  truth.  This 
is  not  deliberate  but  it  actually  works  that 
way.  The  public  business  is  in  a  large  and  true 
sense  not  "public."  It  is  discussed  with  a 
considerable  and  at  times  a  controlling  amount 
of  sincere  ignorance. 

It  is  argued  often  against  the  plan  proposed 
that  the  Secretaries  have  too  much  to  do  to 
make  their  presence  in  legislative  halls  possible 
without  harm  to  the  work  for  which  they  are 
responsible.  This,  of  course,  ignores  the  fact 
that  such  nations  as  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  manage  it  somehow  and  get  along  rather 
well.  Nor  is  it  pertinent  to  reply,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  that  they  have  a  responsible  min- 
istry which  under  our  institutions  is  hardly 
possible.  If  we  will  give  the  second  in  com- 
mand in  each  department,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary or  one  or  more  of  them,  more  or  less 
permanent  administrative  authority,  then  the 
department  head  would  be  freed  of  the  mass  of 
executive  details  that  now  presses  upon  him. 
Furthermore,  the  Secretary  might  be  permitted 
to  send  as  his  deputy  such  chief  of  service  as 
might  be  most  directly  in  touch  with  the  matter 
in  hand.  Permanent  undersecretaries  would 
be  a  most  desirable  addition  to  our  executive 
staffs.  They  are  not  indeed  unknown  to 
us.  Mr.  Adee  of  the  State  Department  is  an 
example.  Chiefs  of  great  services  change 
with  less  frequency  than  is  supposed.  If  we 
have  but  the  will  to  get  together,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  work  out  details,  and  in  the  writer's 
belief  one  month's  trial  would  fix  the  reform 
permanently  in  our  system.  It  would  clarify 
and  simplify  the  work  of  our  government; 
would  enormously  add  to  the  efficiency  of 
Congress,  and  relieve  it  from  much  labor  and 
unnecessary  debate  and  expense;  would  keep 
the  executive  in  touch  with  the  thought  of 
Congress  which  is  something  greatly  to  be 
desired,  and  we  should  soon  wonder  how  we 
ever  got  along  without  so  simple  and  common- 
sense  an  arrangement. 


TRANSPORTATION  THROUGH  THE  AIR 

Significant  and  Recent  Developments  Which  Point  Unfalteringly  to  the 
Inauguration  of  Commercial  Flying.  " Dependability "  the  Keynote  for 
Public  Participation.     World-wide  Flying  Routes.     Enterprises  in  America 

By  RUTHERFORD  H.  PLATT,  JR. 

ANEW   day  has  dawned    for   aero-  soaring  aloft,  the  position  in  which  he  finds 

nautics.     It  is  the  day  of  public  himself    requires  some   mental  and    physical 

participation;  of  commercial  benefit,  readjustments  which  are  not  easily  acquired. 

Scienceand  invention,  twin  brothers  But  these  readjustments  are  of  minor  impor- 

*  of  progress,  have  been  steadily  at  tance  in  comparison  to  the  fact  that  aviation  is 

work  with  their  ingenuity  prodded  by  great  exi-  fast  becoming  "  a  matter  of  course."  From  that 

gencies  of  recent  years,  until,  with  customary  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  where  the  public  "  gets 

ultimate  success,  the  hazards  of  aviation  have  on,"  and  then  is  the  age  of  commercial  aviation 

been  reduced  to  a  point  which  brings  flying  and  air  transportation. 

actually  within  the  realm  of  human  certainty.  The  stunts  also — meaning  the  first  time  that 

Passengers  and  freight  may  now  be  conveyed  such  and   such  a  thing  has  been  done — are 

through  the  air,  and  are  being  so  conveyed,  with  pretty  well  exhausted  in  aviation.    The  historic 

full   confidence  that   the  destination  will   be  twelve-second  flight  of  the  Wright  Brothers  at 

safely  reached.     This  fact  is  highly  important  Kittyhawk  in  1903  pales  in  contrast  to  Bleriot's 

but  it  is  not  extraordinary.     Many  times  be-  swift  crossing  of  the  English  Channel  in  1909. 

fore,  in  the  various  fields  of  scientific  endeavor,  When  Alcock  and   Brown  flew  the  Atlantic 

a  similar  point  of  practical  perfection  has  been  Ocean  in  sixteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes  they 

reached.     Civilization  has  marked  its  measured  cast   the   Calais-Dover  feat   into  the   shade, 

pace  by  milestones  of  communication — think  And  so  it  has  been  going  until  the  crossing  of 

them  over:  Greek  galleys,  Roman  roads,  sailing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  yet  to  be  accomplished,  is 

vessels,  stage  coaches,  steamboats,  railroads,  only  a  minor  detail.     It  is  so  well  understood 

telephones  and  telegraph — airplanes.     And  as  a  what   airplanes  can  do,   that  the  companies 

step  in  the  world's  progress,  the  air  line  method  which  are  planning  for  the  trans-Pacific  pioneer 

of  communication  enjoys  certain  advantages  in  flight  are  in  a  thoroughly  commercial  frame  of 

its  way  not  possessed  by  the  other  methods,  mind.      In  other  words,  the   greatest   single 

First,  the  air  highway  goes  in  a  straight  line  event  still  to  take  place  in  world-wide  flying 

from  here  to  there,  and  thus  it  brings  the  ob-  will  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  business,  rather 

jective  nearer;  and  second,  increased  speed  of  than  of  adventure  and  experiment, 

aircraft,  made  possible  by  mechanism  and  the  With  the  utilization  of  the  great  ocean  of 

absence  of  terrestrial  obstructions,  greatly  re-  atmosphere  every  city  and  village  and  habita- 

duces  the  time  required  to  reach  the  objective,  tion,  every  piece  of  land  and  water,  becomes  a 

The  converse  of  the  above  is  that  air  acrobats  possible  port  of  arrival  and  departure.     Therein 

and  dare-devil  inventors  have  had  their  day.  the  imagination  has  a  prolific  field  in  which  to 

The  five  mile  descent  of  a  partially  unconscious  indulge    its    vagaries.     Tennyson    had    these 

aviator  who  broke  the  world's  altitude  record  fancies  in  mind  when  he  saw 

over  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  a  flash  in  the  pan.  .     .     .     the  heavens  filled  with  commerce:  ar- 

Indeed,  the  most  significant  thing  in  the  evolu-  gosies  of  magic  sails.     Pilots  of  the  purple  twi- 

tion  of  flying  is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  light  dropping  down  with  costly  hales. 

spectacular  elements.     This  is  what  marks  the  But  such  a  concept  is  not  without  practical 

passing  of  the  initial  period  in  the  science  of  justification.     Transportation  through  the  air 

aviation.     It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  not  is    neither    academic    nor    theoretical — it    is 

wholly  true.     Certain  characteristics  of  avia-  strongly  implied  by  certain  things  which  are 

tion  seem  to  lend  it  a  time-fast   sensational  taking  place  to-day. 
color.     Man  is  essentially  a  lowly  and  earthy 

being,  and  now  that  he  has  discovered  how  If  the  reader  of- these  pages  were  stopping  at 

to   overcome   certain   terrestrial  ties  and   go  some  hotel  in  London  or  Paris  it  would  be 


THE    ARCH    OF    TRIUMPH,    PARIS 

Europe  is  far  ahead  of  America  in  commercial  air  equipment.  The  London-Paris  route  has 
long  been  in  operation  and  has  come  to  be  considered  as  an  everyday  affair  of  remarkable 
reliability.  While  aviation  is  still  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Ministry  in  France,  it  is  con- 
templated that  there  will  soon  be  formed  a  separate  Air  Ministry  as  has  been  done  in  England 


THE   ARMY   WAR  COL- 
LEGE AND  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 

Washington  is  a  centre 
of  aviation,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  among  the 
most  important  of  the 
influences  now  encourag- 
ing commercial  aviation 
throughout  the  United 
States 

U.  S.  Official 


WASHINGTON  MONU- 
MENT AND  A  VIEW  OF 
THE  CAPITOL,  THE  LI- 
BRARY AND  THE  UN- 
ION   STATION 

From  the  top  of  Wash- 
ington monument  the  ob- 
server gets  an  idea  of 
the  airplane  view,  but 
from  higher  altitude  the 
whole  country  becomes 
an  easily  read  map 

U   S.  Official 
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WEATHER    FORECASTS    FOR    AIRMEN 

The  charts  which  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  pre- 
pares for  the  benefit  of  army  air  pilots  and  any  others  who 
desire  the  information  are  a  sign  of  the  development  of 
practical  aviation.  It  is  upon  a  knowledge  of  atmospheric 
conditions  that  the  reliability  of  all  flying  depends.  When 
foreseen,  storms,  fog,  and  other  adverse  conditions  can 
usually  be  avoided  by  intelligent  routing  and  manipulation 

of  a  flight 
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R.    E.    M.    COWIE 

Vice-President  of  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company,  who 
has  declared  that  the  express 
service  is  prepared  to  use  airplanes 
to  expedite  the  most  urgent  part 
of  its  business,  and  that  an  air 
express  service*  will  be  inaugurated 
■between  New  York  and  Chicago 
as  soon  as  an  operating  corpora- 
tion can  be  formed 

©  Underwood  &  Underwood 


X. 


OTTO    PRAEGER 

Assistant  Postmaster-General  in 
charge  of  the  Air  Mail  Service, 
who  says  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  inaugurate,  in  Sep- 
tember, an  extension  of  its  al- 
ready efficient  New  York-Chicago 
air  mails  to  reach  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  is  contemplated  that 
this  transcontinental  service  will 
save  more  than  a  million  dollars 
per  year  and  that  it  will  reduce  the 
time  of  mail  delivery  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  by 
more     than     twenty-four     hours 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 


BOLLING    FIELD, 

WASHINGTON 

It  is  appropriate  that  the 
National  Capitol  should 
have  a  first-class,  well- 
equipped  field,  which  is 
shown  in  the  picture  Boil- 
ing Field  is  unique  in  that 
it  combines  facilities  for 
both  fixing  boats  and  land 
planes 

Li.  S.  Air  Service 


A  MODERN  AIR  CABIN 

This  plane,  exhibited  at 
the  recent  New  York 
show,  shows  the  develop- 
ment that  has  been  made 
in  body  design.  With 
the  fusilage  closed  the 
occupants  suffer  none  of 
the  rigors  that  were  faced 
by  the  aviators  in  their 
flimsy  planes  of  a  few  years 
ago 

Courtesy  Mfrs.  Aircraft  Ass'n.,  Inc. 


U.  S.  Official 


ON  THE  CUBA   ROUTE 

The  Miami- Key  West- 
Havana  air  line  is  ready 
to  operate  with  huge  12- 
passenger  flying  boats  that 
make  the  passage  from 
Key  West  to  Havana  in 
an  hour.  The  flying  boats 
will  meet  trains  arriving  at 
Key  West  from  the  North, 
and  in  three  hours  have 
gone  to  Havana  and  have 
returned,  carrying  pas- 
sengers, baggage,  and  mail 
both  ways 

Courtesy  Florid a-West 
Indies     Airways,    Inc. 
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VERSAILLES      AND     THE 

PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE 

France  is  amply  equipped 
with  excellent  flying  fields, 
and  the  hum  of  an  airplane 
motor  overhead  has  come 
to  be  a  common  sound 

U.  S.  Air  Service 


THE       PARLIAMENT       IN 

VIENNA    (ABOVE)  AND 

THE    REICHSTAG    IN 

BERLIN   (BELOW) 

Austria  is  hardly  a  factor  in 
aviation  since  the  war,  but 
Germany  is  spending  much 
time  and  money  in  the  de- 
velopment of  both  airplane? 
and  dirigibles 


International 


the  leaning  tower  of 
pisa  and  st.  Paul's, 

LONDON 

Italy  and  Great  Britain  are 
active  in  the  air.  The  British 
dirigible  R-34  and  others  of 
the  same  type  have  set  envi- 
able records  for  lighter  than 
air  machines,  and  British 
airplanes  have  flown  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  Eng- 
land to  Australia,  while  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  air  route  was 
opened  last  fall.  The  Italians 
have  developed  the  Caproni, 
a  type  that  has  been  built  in 
large  numbers  and  is  capable 
of  great  carrying  power 

l  nderwood  &:  Underwood 
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LAWSON     AERIAL     LIM- 
OUSINE 

One  of  the  largest  types. 
Note  the  glass-enclosed  pas- 
senger cabin  six  feet  wide, 
and  with  a  ceiling  eight  feet 
high.  It  is  propelled  by  two 
Liberty  engines  designed 
to  give  this  huge  plane  a 
speed  of  1 15  miles  per  hour 


MARTIN    I2-PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT 

Showing  the  transparent 
hood  for  the  pilot.  Six  of 
these  planes  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  is  this  type 
which  is  in  use  in  the  New 
York  to  Chicago  air  mail 
service 

(5)  Underwood  &  Underwood 


"ALL    ABOARD 

Passengers  are  seen  board- 
ing one  of  the  flying  boats 
operated  in  the  passenger 
service  between  New  York 
and  Atlantic  City 

(5)  Underwood  &  Underwood 


THE  "NO4      IN   FLIGHT 

The  first  aircraft  to  fly 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
the  trip  being  made  by  way 
of  the  Azores  about  a  year 
ago.  Note  the  great  size  of 
this  machine  by  comparison 
with  the  men  in  the  cockpit 

U.  S.  Official 
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LT.-COL.    A.    GUIDONI    (ITALIAN)  BRIG.-GEN.    L.    E.    O.    CHARLTON    (BRITISH) 

Air  attaches  at  their  respective  embassies  in  Washington.     The  institution  of  this  new  diplomatic  office  by  lead- 
ing European  countries  is  a  far-seeing  move  justified  by  the  rapid  development  of  international  commercial  flying 


highly  instructive  for  him  to  telephone  to  the 
office  of  the  Aircraft  Transport  and  Travel 
Company,  and  make  a  reservation  for  the  after- 
noon air  express.  At  twelve  o'clock  an  auto- 
mobile would  call  at  the  hotel  and  in  ten  min- 
utes he  would  be  at  the  depot.  Here  is  a  well 
appointed  lunch  room  for  hungry  arrivals  from 
across  the  Channel,  and  in  the  event  of  a  slight 
delay  there  is  also  a  waiting  room  with  its  cigar 
and  news-stands,  and  other  familiar  appur- 
tenances. An  office  of  the  American  Express 
Company  with  its  many  accommodations  is  at 
hand,  as  is  also  a  customs  house.  Such  is  the 
mundane  introduction  to  the  cross-channel 
service.  The  passenger  steps  into  an  enclosed 
coupe,  electric  heated  and  lighted,  where  he 
sits  on  an  upholstered  seat  and  is  protected  from 
wind  and  rain  by  glass  windows.  Suddenly  the 
city  slips  away  below  and  behind;  the  coast 
comes  and  goes;  the  choppy  water  of  the 
Channel  far  beneath;  the  tossing  steamers  with 
their  chronic  invalids;  another  coast-line; 
country-side;  cities;  villages;  one  more  city 
stretching  to  the  horizon.     The  passenger  steps 


into  another  depot  similar  to  the  one  he  has  just 
left  and  another  automobile  takes  him  to  his 
hotel,  where  a  room  has  been  reserved  by  wire- 
less from  mid-air.  Two-and-one-quarter  hours 
between  London  and  Paris!  If  this  is  startling 
it  is  not  because  the  event  is  rare.  This  flight 
occurs  daily  on  a  schedule  more  punctual  than 
many  trains.  For  the  near  future  the  com- 
pany is  working  on  plans  for  an  hourly  mail 
service,  by  which  a  letter  posted  after  breakfast 
in  either  London  or  Paris  can  receive  its  an- 
swer from  across  the  Channel  by  tea-time.  The 
present  fare  for  this  mail  service  is  about  60 
cents  per  pound,  which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
to  as  low  as  the  customary  rate  just  as  quickly 
as  the  postal  authorities  cooperate  in  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  full  loads  and  make  the  service 
profitable  at  a  reduced  revenue.  Similar  air 
lines  are  in  operation  between  Brussels,  and 
Paris,  and  London.  Before  the  war  the  only 
similar  enterprise  was  the  German  airship  ser- 
vice between  Berlin  and  Friedrichshafen. 
This  has  now  been  extended  north  to  reach 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  as  a  terminal.     Travelers 
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who   arrive   In   Germany   from    Denmark   by  Geoffrey  Salmond  and  Ross  Smith.     Sir  Geof- 

water  are  met  on  the  dock  at  Warnemiinde  by  frey  tells  how,  upon  arrival  at  Bagdad  at  5 

agents,  whose  tickets  will  take  the  holder  to  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,   they  were  utterly 

Berlin  in  less  than  an  hour  instead  of  the  five  unable  to  persuade  the  natives  that  they  had 

hours  consumed  by  rail.     It  is  pertinent  that  breakfasted  the  day  before  in  Cairo — the  two 

during  the  time  when  the  German  railroads  cities  had  always  been  considered  at  least  eigh- 

were  paralyzed  for  lack  of  coal  last  fall  the  only  teen  days  apart. 

reliable  means  of  communication  was  the  air —  As  early  as  December,  1918,  a  serious  effort 
at  least  so  it  was  reported.  The  list  of  regular  was  inaugurated  by  the  British  Government 
passenger  and  freight  lines  which  are  in  actual  to  bring  Cape  Town  into  flying  distance  of 
operation  on  the  continent  would  be  weary  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  that  purpose  three 
reading  on  account  of  its  length.  parties  were  despatched  from  London  to  ex- 
England  has  not  been  slow  to  grasp  the  plore,  chart,  and  prepare  an  air  route  down  the 
significance  to  her  welfare  of  this  rapidly  Nile  Valley  and  through  the  centre  of  Africa. 
developing  method  of  commerce.  First  she  The  preparation  of  the  many  landing  grounds 
established  what  is  considered  in  authoritative  entailed  prodigious  difficulties.  Airdromes  had 
circles  as  the  most  efficient  organization  for  the  to  be  cut  out  of  the  dense  jungle,  when  it  was 
conduct  of  a  national  air  policy.  Before  the  necessary  to  fell  thousands  of  trees  and  dig  up 
cessation  of  hostilities  the  importance  to  Eng-  their  roots.  The  soil  of  innumerable  ant  hills 
land  of  that  hard-won  and  expensive  air  fleet  had  to  be  removed  by  hand,  that  is,  carried  in 
which  she  acquired  in  war  days  led  her  to  form  native  baskets  when  wheelbarrows  were  not 
a  separate  air  ministry.  Thus  the  develop-  available.  And  this  was  no  mean  occupation 
ment  of  civil  flying  has  been  able  to  proceed  when  it  is  known  that  these  South  African  ant 
directly  on  the  experiences  furnished  by  the  hills  often  "grow"  to  25  feet  in  height  and  40 
war  impetus.  Now  England  has  a  separate  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  preparation  of  one 
Ministry  for  each  of  the  three  great  depart-  landing  field  700  natives  worked  from  April  to 
ments,  War,  Navy,  and  Air.  August  and  removed  about  25,000  tons  of  ant 
The  British  Empire  has  been  likened  to  a  hills!  Wire  and  wireless  communication  links 
giant  with  its  head  in  England,  and  its  great  the  route  which  is  approximately  5,200  miles 
limbs  extending  from  Cairo  to  Calcutta  and  long.  This  highway  has  been  officially  declared 
Australia,  and  from  Cairo  to  the  Cape  of  Good  to  be  available  for  traffic,  and  at  the  time  of 
Hope — the  arteries  through  which  flows  the  writing  it  is  being  flown  by  three  planes.  As 
imperial  life  are  the  air  routes.  Such  a  simile  it  now  exists,  this  African  jungle  highway  is  the 
is  not  inept  when  considered-  in  the  light  of  greatest  contribution  to  commercial  flying  to- 
things  already  done  or  in  the  doing.  Four  or  day.  It  also  shows  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
five  days  from  London  to  India  instead  of  the  confidence  which  practical  and  far-seeing 
twenty-one  days;  1 20  flying  hours  to  Australia;  men  place  in  the  future  of  air  communica- 
one  week  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town  instead  of  tion. 

seven  weeks !    These  are  things  worth  the  while  What  Cairo  has  become  is  shown  in  the  tid- 

of  an  old  navigator  like  John  Bull  to  ponder  on,  ings   recently  received  from  that  city.     The 

and  that  is  why  the  British  Government  is  giv-  fancies  of  an   H.   G.   Wells  are  outdone  by 

ing  the  most  intelligent  and  substantial  help  facts; 

to    commercial    aviation.     The    noted    Lord  „  ,      ,  _.      _       ...                      . .     -        .. 

r-  r                                a    •         •   4.-           *.             :  Colonel  Van  Rynvild  got  away  safely  from  the 

Fisher  minces  no  words  in  pointing  out  a  possi-  Heljopolis  aJrdromye  Sunda8y  |n  hj/new  v4ers.vimy 

Die  outcome.  pjane  and  arrjved  in  the  evening  at  Haifa,  617  miles 

As  the  locusts  swarmed  over  Egypt,  so  will  the  from  Cairo.     Major  Brackley's  Handley  Page  has 

aircraft  swarm  in  the  heavens  carrying  inconceivable  not    yet    left    Heliopolis.     While    preparations    on 

cargoes  of  men  and  bombs,  some  fast,  some  slow.  Colonel  Van  Rynvild's  and  Major  Brackley's  planes 

A  number  of  these  machines  will  act  in  the  capacity  and  on  the  Vickers-Vimy  which  Captain  Walsh  will 

of  battle  cruisers,  others  as  destroyers.     All  of  these  shortly  pilot  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 

weapons  will  be  comparatively  cheap  and  will  re-  were  at  their  height,  an  airplane  appeared  overhead 

quire  but  few  men  to  serve  as  a  crew.  and  on  coming  to  earth  it  turned  out  to  be  single 

engined  D-59  piloted  by  Lieutenants  Mackintosh 

The  routes  to  India  have  been  organized,  and  ancj  parer  wno  left  Hounslow,  Londonjjan.  8th,  with 

the  pioneer  flight  was  made  last  summer  by  the  the  intention  of  flying  by  easy  stages  to  Australia. 

famous    pair    of    indomitable    Britishers,    Sir  Without  warning,  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue  it  had 
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arrived  from  Crete  via  Mersa  Matruh  on  the  Egyp- 
tian coast. 

A  little  later  from  one  of  the  hangars  there  was 
pulled  out  a  giant  airplane  which,  for  aught  any  one 
knew,  might  have  come  from  China.  Presently  up 
drove  two  cars,  from  one  of  which  stepped  out  Lord 
Milner,  Mr.  Ingraham,  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Milner  mission,  and  Air  Commodore  Groves,  who 
inspected  all  the  machines,  donned  his  flying  kit, 
climbed  into  the  giant  Handley  Page  and  flew  south 
to  Assuan,  whither  the  D-59  had  preceded  it. 

The  forecast  of  the  future  which  the  scene  pre- 
sented struck  everyone,  and  as  one  of  the  senior 
officers  remarked: 

"To-day  more  than  ever  Heliopolis  appears  to  be 
becoming  an  aerial  centre  in  the  truest  sense." 

Thus  England,  which  for  centuries  has  been 
the  self-appointed  arbiter  of  the  seven  seas,  an 
office  that  has  rarely  been  abused,  is  determined 
not  to  surrender  her  ancient  role.  She  pre- 
pares to  lead  the  nations  in  the  air  even  as  she 
has  led  the  nations  on  the  sea. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    STEPPING-STONE 

BUT  if  England  can  claim  the  most  ad- 
vanced organization,  the  honors  for  the 
best  routes  in  Europe  must  go  to  Italy.  The 
great  hip-boot  of  that  country  which  used  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world,  stretches 
down  into  the  Mediterranean,  pointing  toward 
Asia,  almost  touching  Africa,  like  a  colossal 
natural  bridge.  It  seems  to  be  eminently 
fitted  to  become  an  international  stepping- 
stone  for  the  world's  air  travel.  In  Italy,  as 
elsewhere,  "routes"  constitute  a  series  of  con- 
veniently systematized  fields  placed  at  such 
intervals  that  an  airplane  in  case  of  trouble  is 
able  to  volplane  to  one  of  them.  Such  a  re- 
quirement means  that  the  fields  shall  be  from 
nine  to  fourteen  miles  apart.  The  first  such 
highway  in  the  world  was  completed  from 
Turin  to  Pordenone  during  the  war.  When 
Italy's  enemies  melted  away  the  aerial  highway 
remained.  To-day  it  is  a  commercial  trunk 
line,  with  branches  to  Milan,  Venice,  and  Rome 
over  which  tourist  planes  fly  on  schedule  time. 

A  separate  civil  organ  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Italian  State  Aeronautics  has  been 
organized  to  look  after  the  air  interests  of  the 
country.  Italy  has  placed  this  department 
under  the  ministry  of  Transportation,  while  in 
France  civil  and  military  air  commerce  are 
directed  and  encouraged  by  the  War  Ministry. 

In  this  tuning-up  of  the  government  machin- 
ery to  put  it  in  step  with  the  times,  the  leading 


European  countries  have  gone  farther.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  significance  to  commercial  flying 
that  England,  France,  and  Italy  have  created 
the  diplomatic  office  of  Air  Attache.  In  that 
capacity  aeronautical  experts  representing  the 
various  countries  have  been  attached  to  the 
embassies  in  Europe,  South  America,  the  East, 
and  in  Washington.  Their  duties  are  primarily 
to  watch  for  new  developments  and  ripe  oppor- 
tunities of  aviation,  and  to  coordinate  the  inter- 
national air  commerce  which  looms  on  the  no*- 
far-distant  horizon. 

Such  a  forward-looking  institution  as  the 
Air  Attache  is  beyond  the  present  horizon  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Washington 
has  not  taken  even  the  preliminary  steps  toward 
an  air  policy,  while  an  undeveloped  State  De- 
partment is  smothered  under  other  matters  not 
so  easily  avoided  as  the  air. 

The  consideration  of  governmental  direction 
is  a  vital  one  in  aeronautics.  Every  one  who 
has  studied  the  question  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  flying  is  agreed  that  commercial  avia- 
tion is  a  certain  outcome,  but  for  which  there 
are  important  fundamental  considerations. 
Aircraft  performance  has  its  uncertainties,  its 
risks  to  life  and  property,  and  there  is  a  com- 
paratively short  life  of  the  material  used. 
Furthermore  the  act  of  flying  is  not  a  private 
matter.  A  man  who  sails  1 50  miles  per  hour, 
whether  he  be  taking  a  cross-country  run  for  his 
own  pleasure,  or  carrying  mails  or  passengers, 
or  delivering  a  piano  (which  has  been  done  by 
the  London-Paris  route) — that  man  tops  so 
many  of  his  fellow  creatures  and  covers  so  much 
property  of  every  description,  that  he  becomes 
automatically  an  object  of  public  concern. 
And,  as  already  indicated,  flying  is  an  inter- 
national matter  too.  But  whether  because  of 
concern  or  because  of  physical  necessities,  com- 
mercial aviation  will  not  develop  satisfactorily 
unless  it  is  assisted  by  the  government.  When 
General  Dural,  chief  of  French  aviation,  was 
asked  if  commercial  aeronautics  can  prosper 
unassisted  by  the  government,  his  homely  re- 
ply was:  "It  is  like  asking  if  an  infant  can 
exist  without  milk."  The  nature  of  aviation 
is  such  that  it  may  best  be  developed  with 
government  capital,  and  a  public  monopoly  of 
expert  advice  and  information. 

But  what  is  the  United  States  doing  in  order 
to  acquire  and  use  some  of  these  new  trumps 
of  national  progress? 

The  aero  show  held  last  March  in  New  York 
City   possessed    one    significant    and    widely 
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heralded  characteristic  in  contrast  to  the  show  cents  an  ounce  was  put  into  effect,  and  an  in- 

of  1 919.     Every  machine  on  the  floor  was  for  significant  little  red  stamp  now  has  a  magic 

commercial  purposes.     At  the  same  time  a  list  power  which  it  never  thought   to  own.     So 

of  uses  for  these  aircraft  was  made  public,  show-  marked  was  the  success  of  the  New  York- 

ing — without  any  implied  analogy  to  pickles —  Washington  air  mail,  that,  although  fettered 

fifty-seven   varieties.     This   list   of   functions  by  inadequate  appropriations,  it  answered  the 

included    everything    from    spotting    outlaw  demand  for  extensions  by  inaugurating  in  May 

cotton  fields  in  Texas  to  the  rescue  of  ship-  of  last  year  a  second  service  reaching  from 

wrecked   people.      There  are   unquestionably  New  York   to   Cleveland   and   Chicago,   and 

many  other  uses  besides  these,  but  it  neverthe-  recently  as  far  as  Omaha.     This  service  has 

less  remains  that  the  permanent  and  funda-  resulted  in  the  expedition  of  the  mails  to  the 

mental  function  of  aircraft  will  be  the  prosaic  Middle  West  by  about  16  hours  and  to  the 

transportation  of  passengers  and  freight — the  Pacific  Coast  by  about  24  hours,  since  they  are 

last  being  a  broad  designation  for  mail  and  ex-  put  directly  on  the  trains  in  Cleveland  and 

press.     Of  these  two  functions,  the  transport  Chicago.     Although  the  whole  enterprise  has 

of  freight  is  decidedly  the  more  appropriate:  been  on  an  absurdly  small  scale  the  practical 

an  inert  sack  is  much  more  adaptable  to  re-  demonstration  which  it  has  afforded  during  two 

quirements  of  weight  distribution  and  atmos-  years  of  mail  transportation  fully  justifies  the 

pheric  conditions  than  is  a  fussy  individual  adoption  of  the  air  mails  under  the  motto  of  the 

who  may  perhaps  be  subject  to  rheumatism;  United  States  post-office:    "Neither  snow  nor 

merchandise  can  be  cramped,  limbs  won't  be;  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these 

in  dire  emergencies  mail  sacks  may  be  heaved  couriers  from  the  swift   completion  of  their 

overboard  like  Jonahs,  people  have  a  strong  appointed  rounds." 

prejudice  to  the  contrary;  and  last  but  not  least  Indeed,  such  confidence  has  been  instilled  in 
there  is  the  money  argument — mail  brings  those  who  have  the  air  mails  in  their  charge 
almost  twice  the  revenue  per  pound  that  pas-  that  plans  are  now  rapidly  maturing  for  a 
sengers  bring.  Mail  carrying  planes  were  trans-continental  air  service.  More  than  a 
featured  in  the  New  York  show.  Indeed,  this  dozen  new  planes  of  special  design  are  approach- 
is  the  one  important  respect  in  which  the  ing  completion.  Several  of  these  are  giants 
United  States  Government  has  made  substan-  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  a  ton  of  mail — or  a 
tial  flying  progress,  and  toward  the  support  of  maximum  of  3,000  pounds  for  short  hauls  and 
which  it  has  lent  some,  however  insufficient,  1,500  pounds  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  where 
financial  encouragement.  the  altitude  and  long  distances  between  landing 

fields  make  imperative  the  carrying  of  more  fuel 

the  air  mails  and  Jess  freight      The  Postmaster  General  has 

IN  JULY,  191 8, therewas  inaugurated  between  asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  three 

New  York  and  Washington  via  Philadelphia,  million  dollars,  asserting  in  unqualified  terms 

the  first  aerial  mail  line.     The  month  following  that  the  air  mail  service  is  dependable.    And 

its  inception  this  enterprise  was  taken  over  by  now  the  American  Railway  Express  Company 

the   post-office   department    which    has    been  has  made  public  announcement  that  it  is  pre- 

operating  it  on  regular  schedules  ever  since,  pared  to  exploit  the  carriage  of  part  of  its  own 

The  Air  Mail  Service  is  declared  by  Postmaster  freight  in  airplanes. 

General  Burleson  to  be  the  most  practical  thing  "  Dependability "  is  the  keynote  for  public 

of  its  kind  in  the  world,  to  the  reliability  of  service,  public  enthusiasm,  and  public  support, 

which  no  service  in  foreign  countries  compares.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  manufac- 

The  record  of  performance  during  the  year  turers  and  designers  share  the  feeling  that  the 

19 19  was  96.5  per  cent,  perfect,  and  this  was  dependable  stage  has  been  reached.     Witness: 

obtained  with  about  one  third  of  the  trips  made  the  upholstered  seats,  the  vanity  boxes,  the  sil- 

in  rain,  fog,  mists,  or  other  adverse  weather  ver  cigar  holders,;the  candelabra,  the  wind-proof 

conditions.     At    first,    the    fee    for    a    letter  and  noise-proof  cabins,  and  other  such  elegant 

carried  by  the  air  route  was  24  cents,  later  "window  dressings"  which  caught  the  eye  of 

reduced  to  6  cents,  and  finally,  after  a  year  of  the  visitor  at  the  commercial  aviation  show, 

successful  operation,  the  post-office  department  That  ingenuity,  time,  and  money  should  have 

took  account  of  its  aerial  affairs  and,  on  July  been  expended  on  such  things  instead  of  all 

18,   1 9 19,  the  standard  domestic  rate  of  two  on  ailerons,  coefficients  of  lift,  and  spark  plugs, 
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is  a  pretty  thorough  indication  that  the  public  ability,"  and  "dependability/'  in  turn,  will  pro- 
is  due  to  come  in  on  the  business.  mote  the  ambition  to  construct  the  fields.  In 
It  is  perhaps  surprising,  but  nevertheless  a  very  truth,  these  aviators  seem  to  be  pulling 
true  axiom,  that  aviation  is  10  per  cent,  themselves  up  by  their  own  boot  straps! 
flying  and  90  per  cent,  ground  work.  The 
preparation  for  a  flight  is  the  insurance  that 
such  flight  will  be  successful.  Outside  of  the  IN  ADDITION  to  the  air  mails,  which  have 
thousand  and  one  technical  considerations  the  1  already  been  discussed,  there  are  other  Amer- 
outstanding  element  of  importance  in  ground  ican  enterprises  worth  noting.  A  prominent 
work  is  the  field  where  an  airplane  takes  off  and  New  York  hotel  has  had  hanging  in  its  lobby 
lands.  for   some   months   a   placard   which    declares 

with  the  most  naive  complacency  that  tickets 

A    NEED    FOR    MORE    FIELDS  r        +u       «A,-       +•      n>+  ,  „••    •    i  vf    ,     •       » 

for  the     Atlantic  City  aerial  limousine    may 

THE  majority  of  accidents  to  aviators  and  be  purchased  at  the  desk.  Companies  operat- 
their  machines  may  be  traceable  to  four  ing  flying  boats  at  Atlantic  City  and  Florida 
general  causes :  1.  Faulty  design  and  inefficient  resorts  have  taken  aloft  thousands  of  persons 
inspection.  2.  Incompetent  pilots.  3.  Bad  without  a  single  mishap.  The  Pacific  Aviation 
weather  conditions.  4.  Forced  landings  where  Company  operates  an  aerial  jitney,  so  called, 
there  is  no  suitable  field.  The  first  three  of  between  Richmond,  CaL,  and  San  Francisco. 
these  adversities  are  internal  matters,  so  to  The  Fort  Worth  Transportation  Company 
speak.  That  is,  they  are  the  concern  of  the  man-  has  been  organized  to  keep  up  with  rapid  de- 
ufacturer,  the  mechanics,  and  the  pilot,  and,  velopments  in  the  oil  fields — it  carries  passen- 
to  revert  to  a  former  argument,  they  can  and  gers,  freight,  and  makes  photographs  through- 
should  be  almost  wholly  eliminated  by  proper  out  the  area  of  gushers.  Forest  fire  and  coast 
government  supervision.  The  last  item  on  this  patrols  are  performing  efficiently  their  daily 
list  of  enemies  of  "dependability"  is  a  prolific  duties,  although  handicapped  by  flimsy  govern- 
source  of  trouble.  It  is  the  lack  of  proper  ment  support.  The  list  of  local  flying  enter- 
landing  fields  which  is  to-day  one  of  the  chief  prises  throughout  the  country  is  much  longer 
obstructions  to  the  more  rapid  expansion  of  than  that,  but  for  the  theory  of  commercial 
commercial  aviation  in  the  United  States,  flying  it  is  enough  to  know  that  such  things 
The  "route" — or  series  of  prepared  landing  exist  and  are  being  done, 
grounds — is  to  the  airplane  what  the  road  is  to 
the  automobile.     Second  only  to  the  smooth,  THE  compelling  prohibition  law 

well-marked  field  is  the  service  station  of  an  [T  IS  impossible  to  overlook  the  prize  example 
up-to-date  airdrome.  This  should  be  organ-  1  in  support  of  the  sage  adage  that  "  necessity 
ized  on  the  same  plan  that  a  garage  is  organized,  is  the  mother  of  invention."  The  necessity  in 
with  accommodations  of  fuel,  supplies,  spare  this  particular  case  springs  from  the  United 
parts  for  all  standard  makes  of  airplanes,  and  States  prohibition  law;  the  new  born  enterprise 
with  wireless  and  meteorological  equipment  in  is  the  Florida  and  West  Indies  Airways  Inc. 
addition.  It  is  right  and  quite  natural  that  the  At  the  time  of  writing  this  company  is  prepared 
promoters  of  commercial  aviation  in  the  United  to  inaugurate  the  operation  of  six  aerial  limou- 
States  should  be  clamoring  for  improved  ground  sines,  each  one  conveying  twelve  thirsty  pas- 
accommodations.  The  nature  of  airplane  routes  sengers  from  Key  West,  Florida,  to  Havana, 
demands  that  municipalities  shall  take  an  Cuba,  and  return.  Whether  the  wineless  Navy 
active  part  in  their  establishment.  Suitable  is  in  sympathy  with  the  scheme  or  simply  hard 
airdromes  are  expensive,  take  up  considerable  up,  is  doubtful,  but  at  any  rate  the  new  corn- 
ground,  and  are  more  efficient  when  organized  pany  has  been  able  to  rent  for  use  as  a  home 
on  a  monopoly  or  community  basis,  the  advan-  station  for  its  flying  boats  the  naval  air  landing 
tages  of  so  doing  being  somewhat  similar  to  at  Key  West.  The  fare  for  the  privilege  of  a 
those  of  a  union  station.  It  is  often  prophe-  flight  to  Cuba  is  about  $100 — which,  for  the 
sied  that  the  time  is  near  when  municipalities  advantages  that  it  brings,  is  considered  low  by 
will  be  concerned  with  just  such  a  problem;  many  persons.  The  flying  time  will  be  one 
when  being  on  the  airplane  map  will  be  a  com-  hour  to  Havana,  and  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
mercial  necessity.  In  any  event,  safe  and  return  in  the  face  of  the  trade  winds.  It  is 
well-defined    fields    will    promote    "depend-  enough  to  give  one  pause,  to  think  what  may 
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be  the  ultimate  effect  on  neighboring  islands  if  was  not  the  case,  and  the  boosters  of  lighter- 

this   highly  promising  enterprise  and   others  than-air  machines  have  a  lot  in  their  favor  that 

like  it,  prove  successful.  is  real  and  practical. 

The  mention  of  prohibition  suggests  a  new  And  there  is  one  other  important  aspect  of 

and  well-nigh  limitless  field  to  be  considered  aeronautics  \vhich  has  been  purposely  slighted 

in  the  development  of  commercial  aviation,  in  this  article.     It  was  touched  upon  in  the 

That  is  the  problem  of  air  law  which  it  is  im-  discussion  of   British  ambitions — that  is  the 

practicable  to  do  more  than   mention   here,  military  importance  of  the  air.     The  protective 

The  accident  of  the  blimp  which  exploded  over  value  of  an  air  fleet  is  so  well  established  that 

a  Chicago  bank  last  year,  killing  and  wounding  it   would   be   supererogation   to   rehearse  the 

a  large  number  of  clerks,  together  with  similar  proofs.     The  important  feature  of  the  matter 

and  various  mishaps,  has  started  the  hue  and  and  that  which  has  made  it  easy  to  neglect  the 

cry  for  Congress  to  enact  adequate  laws  regulat-  military  side  in  discussing  the  commercial,  is 

ing  aerial  navigation.     And  because  flying  has  that  the  design  problems  of  aircraft  are  almost 

a  country-wide  complexion  there  must  be  an  identical  for  all  classes.     Mail,  passengers,  and 

interstate  code.     The  complications  which  will  bombing  and  armament  equipment  are,  to  a 

arise  in  the  drafting  of  the  world's  air  laws  large  extent,  interchangeable,  requiring  only  a 

are  as  wide  and  deep  as  the  atmosphere.     The  few  hours  of  simple  adjustments.  This  is  a  sign  of 

matter  is  one  of  national  and  international  the  world's  material  progress;  how  it  differs  from 

scope:    What  use  are  boundaries  and  customs  the  situation  on  the  sea  where  warships  are  an 

houses  when  freight  is  able  to  move  at  night  expensive  and  highly  specialized  class  of  vessels* 
seven  miles  above  the  earth?     Who  owns  the 

air?  Finally,  there  may  be  plucked  from  all  the 

f°reg°mg  ^our  maJor  conclusions: 

First,  commercial  aviation  is  a  certain  out- 

ALTHOUGH  reference  has  frequently  been  come  because  it  is  becoming  dependable.     It 

i  made  above  to  aircraft  in  general,  the  will  be  impossible  for  a  progressive  people  to 

stress  has  been  laid  on  airplanes.     Notwith-  avoid  the  use  of  the  airplane,  whose  advantages 

standing  that  balloons  were  the  direct  ancestors  are  so  great  that  as  a  stride  forward  in  civili- 

of  the  earliest  flying  machines,  airships  have  zation  it  is  comparable  with  the  telephone  and 

failed  to  overcome  certain  limitations  which  the  telegraph.     An  indication  of  the  imminence  of 

airplane  has  been  rapidly  conquering.     These  the  utility  period  is  the  passing  of  stunt  flying 

limitations  are  principally  cost,  bulkiness,  and  and  sensational  aspects. 

comparative    ease    of    destruction.     It    may  Second,    commercial   flying  on   account   of 

therefore  be  said  that  the  airship  is  still  in  the  certain  inherent  characteristics — or  shortcom- 

experimental  stage,  and  that,  while  it  has  per-  ings,  if  you  will — must  be  developed  by  govern- 

formed  many  practical  functions,  it  can  now  ment  assistance  and  along  lines  of  international 

not  be  considered  as  being  a  commercial  agent  regulation. 

of  the  same  general  usefulness  as  the  airplane.  Third,  the  transportation  of  freight,  or.  more 

The  R-34  which  twice  propelled  its  majestic  specifically,  mail,  is  the  most  suitable  function 

bulk  across  the  Atlantic — a  distance  of  6,700  of  commercial  flying. 

miles  in  183  flying  hours — may  be  used  to  re-  Fourth,  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  public  to 

fute  this  contention.     One  is  reminded  that  "get   on."     Much  of  popular  misgiving  has 

the  day  after  that  great  airship  took  its  de-  taken  its  root  in  the  dangerous  experimental 

parture  from   Mineola,   a  wind  storm  swept  stage,  when  " hair-breadth   Harrys"  were  aif: 

down  Long  Island,  uprooting  trees  and  unroof-  the  rage,  or  else  the  reluctance  to  accept  flying  is 

ing  barns  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  people  the  result  of  the  sad  experiences  and  hazards 

think — what  if  the  R-34  had  not  departed?  Two  of  war.     But  now  the  public  is  needed, 
million  dollars'  worth  of  torn  silk  and  twisted 

machinery  would  have  gone  bowling  overland  Certain  things  have  been  done  and  are  being 

until  it  had  buried  itself  in  the  sea!     But  such  done  with  aircraft — what  next? 
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COMPETITION  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

By  RALPH  D.  PAINE 

FOR  the  present,  Columbia's  return  to  manning  them  with  foreign  seamen  and  paying 
the  ocean  must  be  regarded  as  a  huge  them  very  low  wages.  All  attempts  to  obtain 
experiment.  The  economic  forces  subsidy  legislation  were  based  upon  this  dis- 
which  have  thrust  her  into  a  foremost  advantage, 
place  among  the  maritime  nations  In  the  opinion  of  most  shipowners,  the  last 
are  an  aftermath  of  war.  The  world-wide  glimmer  of  hope  was  quenched  when  Congress 
conditions  of  commerce  and  foreign  trade  are  enacted  the  Seaman's  Law  which  was  praise- 
dislocated  and  abnormal,  and  the  demand  for  worthy,  in  some  respects,  because  it  gave  to  the 
ships  is  so  great  that  those  who  own  them  can  merchant  mariner  the  rights  of  a  human  being, 
afford  to  ignore  the  vital  factor  of  competi-  It  was  the  belief  of  the  seamen's  unions  that  the 
tion.  There  is  profit  enough  for  all,  as  in  other  enforcement  of  higher  wages  and  better  living 
industries  whose  production  cannot  keep  pace  and  working  conditions  in  American  ships 
with  the  market.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  would  tend  to  raise  other  nations  toward  the 
the  balance  of  rivalry  will  be  restored  and  same  level.  The  ultimate  result  would  be  to 
permanent  success  will  be  a  question  of  the  sur-  pull  down  the  barrier  of  foreign  competition 
vival  of  the  fittest.  instead  of  raising  it  higher.     The  results  proved 

For  the  United  States  this  great  adventure  that  Labor  had  foresight  enough  to  think  in 
on  salt  water  is  rather  a  matter  of  choice  than  international  terms.  When  a  British  or  Nor- 
of  necessity.  She  has  prospered  mightily  with-  wegian  sailor  could  no  longer  be  arrested  for 
out  a  merchant  marine  and  there  may  be  lack-  desertion  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  it 
ing  the  tenacity  of  the  seafaring  races  across  meant  that  the  captain  had  to  pay  the  Amer- 
the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand,  so  much  ican  wage  scale  to  get  other  men.  This  made  a 
American  energy  and  capital  are  already  en-  general  readjustment  inevitable.  As  a  British 
gaged  in  shipping  expansion  that  there  will  be  shipping  journal  expressed  it,  "The  high  wages 
no  quitting  the  game  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  obtaining  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are, 
gain  a  fair  reward.  The  romance  of  the  sea  of  course,  an  incentive  to  desertion,  the  men 
may  help  to  inspire  the  creation  of  a  merchant  realizing  that  if  they  can  only  escape  from  their 
marine,  but  it  will  not  sustain  it.  Ships  must  ship,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
earn  dividends  or  rust  at  their  mooring  buoys,  another.  .  .  .  The  higher  American  wage 
Experts  disagree  concerning  the  future,  and  the  scale  is  a  serious  and  growing  handicap  to  the 
arguments  are  often  befogged,  but  certain  operation  of  British  ships." 
essential  factors  of  success  or  failure  can  be  To  this  factor  was  added  the  far  more  power- 
weighed  for  and  against,  so  that  the  landlubber  ful  influence  of  social  disturbance  and  unrest, 
may  risk  his  own  conclusions.  The  pressure  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the 

Costs    of    Operation:     Until    recently    the  decreased  production  of  labor  have  been  even 

largest  handicap  of  an  American  steamer  was  more    acute    abroad    than    at    home.     These 

the  item  of  wages  and  food.     It  was  generally  causes  have  forced  wages  to  high  levels  in  every 

believed  that  competition  with  English,  Nor-  country.     During  the  last  five  years  the  wages 

wegian,  or  Japanese  ships  was  impossible  on  of   sailors    in   American    ships    have   steadily 

this  account.     For  this  reason  more  than   i|  risen,  from  $30  a  month  until  they  reach  $75  a 

million  tons  of  vessels  in  foreign  trade  and  month  in   1919.     The  foreign  ships  were  not 

owned    by    American    interests    were    flying  lagging  far  behind.     They  finally  reached  the 

foreign    flags.     They    could    be    built    much  American  level  for   Danish,   Norwegian,  and 

cheaper  abroad  and  operated  with  profit  by  Dutch  crews,  while  British  vessels  paid  $2.50 
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per  month  less.  Then  the  American  scale 
jumped  $10  more,  but  it  was  certain  that 
foreign  seamen  would  endeavor  to  match  this 
increase  just  as  soon  as  their  unions  were  able 
to  exact  it. 

There  is  a  much  wider  difference  between  the 
pay  of  officers  in  American  and  foreign  ships. 
As  was  always  true,  American  ships  pay  their 
officers  much  higher  salaries  than  does  the 
British  merchant  marine.  The  present  rates 
for  a  cargo  steamer  of  7,000  tons  are  as  follows: 


AMERICAN, 

BRITISH, 

PER    MONTH 

PER    MONTH 

Master 

#357-50 

$265.00 

Chief  Officer    . 

228.75 

I45.OO 

Second  Officer 

200.00 

H5.OO 

Third  Officer 

176.25 

IOO.OO 

Carpenter 

100.00 

85.OO 

Boatswain 

95.00 

80.OO 

Chief  Engineer 

332.50 

I9O.OO 

First  Assistant 

228.75 

I45.OO 

Second  Assistant 

200.00 

II2.5O 

Third  Assistant 

1 76.00 

IOO.OO 

This  American  steamer  carries  a  total  crew  of 
42  officers  and  men  with  a  pay-roll  of  $4,775, 
while  the  British  vessel  has  a  complement  of 
40  with  a  monthly  cost  of  $3,295.  This  differ- 
ence is  cut  in  half  if  the  American  ship  uses  oil 
fuel,  instead  of  coal,  for  twelve  of  the  crew  can 
be  dispensed  with.  It  will  still  cost,  for  wages, 
23  per  cent,  more  to  run  the  American  steamer, 
but  such  figures  are  misleading.  They  are 
worse  than  they  sound.  Even  if  both  these 
freighters  burn  coal,  the  Britisher  has  the  better 
of  it  in  wages  by  only  $17,760  in  a  year. 

These  items  have  lost  their  relative  impor- 
tance the  world  over  because  of  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  other  charges  and  expenses 
involved  in  operating  a  large  steamer.  The 
capital  cost,  which  includes  interest,  insurance, 
and  depreciation,  now  dominate  the  balance 
sheets.  The  yearly  wage  bill  of  this  American 
ship  amounts  to  $57,000,  which  is  no  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  outlay  required. 
The  advantage  of  the  British  owner,  in  this 
instance,  is  therefore,  only  3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  annual  cost  to  be  laid  against  the  vessel. 
The  office  statement  of  an  American  owner 
recently  showed  these  figures  for  a  cargo 
steamer  in  the  Pacific  trade: 

Operating  cost  for  one  year,  including 

fuel,  wages,  insurance,  etc.        .      .      .      $320,898 
Interest .      .      .  67,000 


Overhead 18,000 

Repairs         27,000 

Depreciation 96,000 

Total $528,898 

(Of   this    whole    amount,    $54,000    was 
spent  for  wages) 

Japanese  competition  would  seem  to  be  more 
serious  in  this  particular  respect.  It  is  obvious 
that  until  the  tremendous  demand  for  tonnage 
on  the  Pacific  routes  can  be  filled  by  American 
ships,  the  Japanese  companies  will  be  gaining  a 
foothold  from  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge them.  They  are  ready  and  eager  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  nor  does  it  need  "a 
campaign  of  popular  education"  to  place  this 
energetic  race  of  islanders  squarely  behind  their 
swiftly  growing  merchant  marine  which  has 
been  piling  up  capital  from  its  own  earnings. 
The  Nippon  Yushen  Kaisha  recently  declared  a 
dividend  of  100  per  cent,  and  coupled  it  with 
the  announcement  that  sixty  new  ships  had 
been  ordered,  amounting  to  a  half  million  tons. 
In  19 16  the  average  dividend  paid  by  twenty- 
eight  Japanese  shipping  companies  was  90 
per  cent.  In  the  past  the  chief  advantage  over 
American  competitors  was  in  the  very  low  wage 
scale,  but  this  has  shifted  materially.  The 
cost  of  living  has  lifted  skyward  in  Japan  as 
elsewhere  and  the  sailors  are  the  highest  paid 
class  of  labor.  They  are  rapidly  organizing 
in  unions  which  propose  to  demand  the  wages 
of  other  nations. 

Within  four  years  the  pay  of  a  Japanese 
seaman  advanced  400  per  cent.,  from  $7  to  $32 
per  month  and  quite  recently  there  have  been 
large  additional  increases.  No  less  an  author- 
ity than  F airplay,  the  London  shipping  journal, 
states  that  on  certain  Japanese  steamers,  the 
wages  are  as  high  as  $40  and  $50  per  month, 
and  because  of  the  high  price  of  silver  this  is 
greater  than  it  appears.  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
vention held  in  Washington  last  year  was  that 
an  international  assemblage  should  endeavor 
to  fix  a  world's  standard  of  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  living  in  ships  employed  in  foreign 
trade. 

The  lowest  wages  now  paid  are  those  to  the 
Chinese,  Lascar,  and  Malay  seamen  to  be  found 
in  the  forecastles  of  many  British  ships.  The 
experiences  of  the  war,  however,  have  taught 
the  maritime  nations  the  importance  of  nation- 
alizing their  ships  as  far  as  possible,  for  it  is 
profoundly  realized  that  a  foreign  personnel  is  a 
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weak  link  in  the  chain  of  security  and  of  readi- 
ness to  confront  a  sudden  need.  Amid  all  the 
discussion  of  policy  for  an  American  merchant 
marine,  very  little  had  been  heard  about  the 
menace  of  cheap  Oriental  labor.  It  is  assumed 
that  other  economic  conditions,  far  more  power- 
ful, will  tend  to  offset  this  factor  of  operation. 

That  the  British  merchant  marine  staggers 
under  a  load  of  high  prices,  unruly  labor, 
impaired  .morale,  and  the  uncertain  future  of 
freight  rates,  is  often  ignored  while  we  think 
of  the  problem  of  operating  costs  as  exclusively 
our  own.  Repair  bills  are  large,  for  the  British 
ships  built  before  the  war  were  racked  by 
terribly  hard  service  and  must  pay  for  it  now. 
In  1914  the  shipowner  could  have  ordered  a 
first-class  7,500  ton  cargo  steamer  built  for 
$2 1 5,000  while  to-day  the  same  ship  will  cost 
him  $1,160,000,  or  an  increase  of  500  per  cent. 
And  he  must  earn  profits  to  meet  this  towering 
capital  cost,  precisely  the  same  problem  con- 
fronting the  American  shipping  corporation. 

Old  ships  have  soared  in  market  value  with 
the  same  spectacular  speed.  The  West  Coun- 
ties Shipping  Company,  Ltd.,  recently  offered 
its  securities  for  public  subscription  and  the 
appraised  valuations  of  its  vessels  are  consoling 
to  the  American  owner  who  is  afraid  that  he 
cannot  compete  with  cheap  tonnage  built 
before  the  war.     The  list  is  as  follows: 


BUILT 

TONS, 

MARKET 

PER 

D.  W. 

VALUE 

TON 

Arrasmoor    . 

1915 

5,575 

$825,000 

»I50 

Castlemoor    , 

I906 

6,396 

750,000 

115 

Dalemoor 

1909 

7,100 

750,000 

IO5 

Haflemoor 

1894 

5,100 

400,000 

80 

Jnchmoor 

I9OO 

5,800 

575,000 

IOO 

Jedmore  . 

1913 

5,500 

620,000 

I40 

Jerseymoor 

I915 

7,850 

1 ,050,000 

135 

Lowmoor 

1902 

6,225 

650,000 

IO5 

Orangemoor 

191 1 

7>i°o 

800,000 

115 

Pearlmoor 

1905 

7,070 

700,000 

IOO 

Queenmoor 

I91O 

6,270 

575,000 

90 

Zurichmoor 

I9IO 

6,410 

650,000 

I20 

Ethelhilda 

1898 

4.840 

450,000 

95 

liaton 

1898 

5,057 

500,000 

95 

Maylande 

1907 

6,440 

750,000 

115 

Queen  Elizabeth 

1897 

7,300 

875,000 

120 

This  fleet  of  British  cargo  steamers,  several 
of  them  unusually  old,  now  has  a  total  valua- 
tion of  $12,000,000.  If  all  of  them  had  been 
built  in  1 914,  they  would  have  cost,  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,  but  many  of  them  were 
on  the  sea  long  before  this.  The  Inchrnoor,  for 
instance,   was   built  in  1900,  so  that   if  there 


had  been  no  war,  a  5  per  cent,  depreciation 
would  have  crossed  her  off  the  books  by  this 
time.  Officially  she  is  a  deceased  ship,  but  she 
is  worth  at  present,  nevertheless,  $575,000,  a 
steamer  of  5,800  tons  which  cost  when  staunch 
and  new  only  $175,000.  A  tramp  freighter  in 
1 914  could  earn  about  $1  per  ton  per  month 
on  a  time  charter.  The  West  Counties  Com- 
pany informs  us  that  the  vessels  of  the  fore- 
going list  are  earning  $4  to  $5.50  per  ton  per 
month,  or  from  four  to  six  times  the  returns  of 
five  years  ago.  At  these  rates  the  old  Inch- 
moor  will  earn  about  $450,000  in  a  year. 

WHAT  A  SHIP  EARNS 

TH  E  prospectus  of  a  new  American  shipping 
company  gives  the  appraised  value  of  two  of 
its  large  steamers  as  $2,479,875  and  $1,901,925. 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  new  and  built  on  private 
contract  to  comply  with  the  highest  require- 
ments, these  figures  are  probably  correct. 
Both  ships  have  charters  to  run  eight  and  nine 
months  and  together  their  gross  earnings  will 
amount  to  $2,010,000  during  this  time,  if 
there  are  no  delays  or  serious  mishaps.  If 
they  are  employed  throughout  the  year  at 
similar  charter  terms  they  will  have  earned  in 
twelve  months  60  per  cent,  of  their  cost.  Of 
this  amount  the  net  profits  are  estimated  as 
$1,335,000.  These  are  an  exceptionally  costly 
type  of  ship  but  their  earning  power  is  quite 
consistent  with  that  of  the  older  British 
steamers  already  mentioned. 

Now  these  large  investments  in  ships  involve 
another  factor  of  profit  and  loss  which  the  lay- 
man cannot  easily  realize.  Every  day  of 
idleness  means  a  loss  of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000, 
or  as  much  as  the  crew's  wages  would  amount 
to  in  a  whole  month.  Efficiency  of  operation 
and  speed  in  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
therefore,  are  the  chief  essentials  of  competi- 
tion. A  ship  eats  her  head  off  far  faster  than 
any  other  kind  of  industrial  property.  It  is 
hopeful  for  the  new  merchant  marine  to  recall 
that  Yankee  ships  and  sailors  once  held  their 
own  without  the  fostering  aid  of  subsidies  or 
other  protective  measures.  They  had  the  one 
advantage  in  that  the  forests  of  oak  and  pine 
supplied  material  for  building  the  best  and 
cheapest  ships  in  the  world.  Afloat  they 
could  meet  all  rivalry  because  of  sheer  effi- 
ciency of  management  and  operation.  No 
industry  was  ever  more  capably  organized  and 
conducted.  It  held  the  confidence  of  investors 
and    commanded    an    abundance    of   capital. 
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England  frankly  confessed  herself  beaten  in  the  Philadelphia  to  Key  West  than  from  Shields 

Atlantic  packet  trade  and  changed  her  attitude  to  Riga  on  the  Baltic. 

from   hostility  to  open   admiration.     A   Par-  These   American    coastwise    shipping   com- 

liamentary  Committee  reported  in   1837  that  panies  built  up  their  own  merchant  marine 

"the  ships  frequenting  the  ports  of  England  while    protected    by    the    Navigation    Laws 

are  stated  by  several  witnesses  to  be  superior  against  foreign  competition,  but  they  are  now 

to  those  of  a  similar  class  among  the  ships  of  confident  that  they  can  operate  at  a  profit  on 

Great   Britain,   the  commanders  and   officers  the  high  seas,  as  well  as  between  American 

being  generally  considered  to  be  more  com-  ports.     Nearly  all  of  them  are  sending  new 

petent  as  seamen  and  navigators  and  more  ships  on  foreign  trade  routes  as  fast  as  they 

uniformly    persons    of    education    than    the  can  be  obtained.     For  them  it  is  not  so  much 

commanders  and  officers  of  British  ships  of  a  an  experiment   as  an  expansion  of  activity, 

similar  size  and  class  trading  from  England  to  They  have  kept  alive  the  traditions  and  in- 

America."  herited  the  ability  of  the  old  merchant  marine 

This  question  of  keeping  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  manage  ships  shrewdly  and  soundly.  The 
at  the  mast-heads  of  two  thousand  ships  in  coastwise  fleet,  with  its  experienced  organiza- 
foreign  trade  is  therefore  not  dependent  on  tion,  is  bound  to  be  a  stable  factor  of  the  new 
wages  nor  will  it  finally  be  decided  against  us  maritime  era.  It  is  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any 
because  of  the  other  costs  of  operation.  The  attempt  to  forecast  the  future, 
margin  of  disadvantage  does  not  seem  too 
large  to  be  overcome  by  the  same  sort  of  enter- 
prise, ingenuity,  and  enthusiasm  which  Ameri-  **  I  ''HE  legislation  which  was  enacted  by 
can  business  genius  has  displayed  in  building  1  Congress  in  191 5  was  opposed  by  most 
up  other  industries.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  shipowners  who  honestly  believed  that  it 
a  great  merchant  marine  flourished  on  the  would  banish  the  American  flag  from  the  sea. 
Great  Lakes,  6  million  tons  of  it,  and  the  It  was  the  result  of  the  long  and  stubborn  en- 
coastwise  ports  handled  a  million  tons  more  deavor  of  Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the 
of  American  vessels,  before  this  revival  of  International  Seaman's  Union,  to  obtain  for 
foreign  trade.  The  nation  is  not  wholly  an  the  merchant  mariner  the  living  and  working 
amateur  at  the  game  of  ships,  even  in  conditions  of  the  laboring  man  ashore.  The 
modern  times.  Although  it  was  not  in  com-  Titanic  disaster  aroused  Congress  to  include 
petition  with  other  countries,  the  aptitude  measures  which  should  better  safeguard  the 
was  there  and  the  lessons  of  experience  are  lives  of  passengers.  This  part  of  the  law 
singularly  valuable.  provided  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  crew  should 

This  coastwise  trade  had  developed  a  splen-  be  able  to  speak  English  well  enough  to  under- 
did class  of  freight  and  passenger  steamers  fit  stand  the  orders  given  by  the  officers  and  that 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  many  of  them  65  per  cent,  of  them  should  be  qualified  able 
were  employed  in  carrying  troops  to  France,  seamen. 

The  fact  is  often  overlooked  that  the  voyages  To  these  requirements  the  shipowners 
of  these  vessels  between  American  ports  are  objected  that  unless  Chinese  sailors,  stewards, 
longer  than  most  of  the  routes  of  the  British,  and  firemen  could  be  employed  in  steamers  on 
Norwegian,  or  French  ships  engaged  in  foreign  the  Pacific  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete 
trade.  A  Morgan  liner  from  New  York  to  against  the  English  and  Japanese  lines.  The 
New  Orleans  rolls  off  1 ,740  miles  which  would  Pacific  Mail  Company  did,  indeed,  withdraw 
take  her  from  Glasgow  to  Algiers.  It  is  a  its  few  ships  and  sell  them,  but  the  real  reason 
longer  run  from  Portland  to  Savannah  than  was  that  it  had  not  been  making  money  even 
from  Plymouth  to  Lisbon.  A  steamer  bound  with  Asiatic  crews.  The  new  Pacific  Mail, 
from  Boston  to  Newport  News  has  as  many  resembling  the  old  company  only  in  name,  is 
miles  to  go  as  if  she  were  sailing  from  London  extending  its  lines  as  fast  as  it  can  buy,  build, 
for  Corunna  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  A  or  charter  steamers,  and  will  link  San  Fran- 
Yankee  coaster  out  of  New  York  covers  629  cisco  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines, 
miles  before  she  passes  in  over  the  Charleston  with  India  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  with 
bar,  while  the  deep-sea  or  "foreign"  voyage  of  Central  America,  Panama,  and  Hawaii.  Rob- 
a  British  freighter  from  Sunderland  to  Copen-  ert  Dollar,  lumberman  and  shipowner  of  the 
hagen  is  only  586  miles.     It  is  farther  from  Pacific  coast,  predicted  that  the  Seaman's  Bill 
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would  be  a  fatal  blow,  but  he  is  operating  a  this  apprenticeship  should  be  made  less  than 

fleet  of  big,  new,  freight  steamers  to  the  Orient,  three  years. 

under    the    American    flag.     Unforeseen    cir-  Another  flaw  in  this  legislation  is  the  grave 

cumstances  have  upset  the  predictions  of  dis-  impairment  of  the  shipmaster's  authority  and 

aster.  power  to  enforce  discipline  at  sea.     There  is  no 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  American  doubt  that  this  authority  was  often  abused, 

ship   from   carrying  a   full   crew  of   Chinese,  The  seaman  was  almost  helpless  against  brutal 

Japanese,  or  Lascars,  if  the  officers  wish  to  go  to  treatment   and   he   had   no   rights   which   his 

the  trouble  of  teaching  them  the  very  little  superior  felt  bound  to  respect.     On  the  other 

English  required  to  carry  out  the  routine  orders  hand,  a  ship  is  unlike  all  other  property  in  that 

of     the     day.     It    is    often     assumed     that  the  safety  and  success  of  the  voyage  is  bound 

the    Seaman's   Act   was   designed    to    benefit  up  with  prompt  obedience  and  rigid  discipline. 

American  sailors.     The  only  men  aboard  an  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  maritime  laws  of 

American  ship  who  must  be  citizens  of  this  all  nations  have  held  mutiny  to  be  a  capital 

country  are  the  officers.     The  fight  to  pass  crime.     The  captain  of  an  American  ship  has 

this  law  was  waged  in  behalf  of  foreign  seamen  been  so  nearly  stripped  of  authority  to  enforce 

who  filled  our  vessels  to  the  extent  of  75  per  his  commands  that  he  can  inflict  no  more  than 

cent,  of  the  total  number  afloat.     Controlled  the  loss  of  tv/o  days'  pay  for  failure  to  perform 

by  this  foreign  element,  the  Seaman's  Union  duty.     Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that 

has  opposed  most  of  the  organized  efforts  to  the  dominating  influence  of  the  seaman's  unions 

stimulate  the  interest  of  the  ambitious  young  has    brought    about    a    similar    condition    in 

American  in  the  sea  as  a  career  now  offering  British  ships  where  officers  of  long  service  have 

quick  promotion  and  a  fine  income.  been  dismissed  at  a  word  from  a  labor  dele- 

TRAIN. NG    AMERICAN    SAILORS  ^     ^^     conditions     ;„     {he     American 

IN  WEIGHING  the  factors  for  and  against,  it  merchant  marine  as  menacing  efficient  opera- 
is  obvious  that  a  successful  merchant  marine  tion,  are  indicated  in  these  extracts  from  the 
demands  a  personnel  of  intelligent  and  educated  report  of  a  supercargo  on  a  recent  voyage  to 
American   officers,    and,    as   far   as   possible,  Antwerp: 

native  seamen  who  are  working  their  way  up  ^,                       ,          .  ,, .        ,  .,    .     .  ..       c 

.,          1      Ai              1          c      j                          -ri  The  men  were  always  talking  of  their  rights,  01 

through    the    grades    of    advancement.     The  what  their  delegate  had  told  them,  of  their  intention 

war  sent  many  thousands  of  them  into  mer-  to  report  t0  him  their  treatment  aboard  the  ship, 

chant  ships  and  many  stayed  in  the  service,  even  threatening  to  "get  even"  with  the  officers, 

while  the  Sea  Training  Service  of  the  Shipping  If  any  complaint  was  listened  to,  they  at  once  seized 

Board  is  at  present  schooling  them  at  the  rate  this  as  an  advantage  gained  over  their  officers  and 

of  almost  a  thousand  a  month.     The  serious  talked  of  the  incident  as  "putting  one  over."    Obey- 

obstacle,    however,    is   the   stipulation   of   the  ing  orders  was  a  thing  that  they  resisted  consistently, 

Seaman's   Act   that    these   bright    youngsters  from  first  to  last-    The>'  resented  any  exercise  of 

must  be  held  back  three  years  before  they  are  authority.    The  fireroom-gang  loafed  on  the  job 

even  classed  as  able  seamen.  s°ldier,ed  on  ^  Poss^le  occasion'  a"d  .neg,ec*e* 
~,  ,  .  ,  their  duty  whenever  the  engineer  of  the  watch 
The  modern  steamer  requires  almost  none  wasabsen£  They  even  left  their  watch  deliberately, 
of  the  skill  and  handicraft  of  the  webfooted  went  to  their  quarters,  and  turned  in  at  3.30  in  the 
sailor  of  the  old  breed.  The  job  is  to  paint  and  afternoon  when  they  were  expected  to  remain  on 
scrub,  to  splice  a  wire  rope  for  a  cargo  boom,  duty  until  4.  When  this  stage  of  the  game  was 
take  a  trick  at  the  wheel,  and  learn  to  handle  reached,  the  offenders  were  haled  before  the  cap- 
an  oar  in  a  boat.  The  emergency  of  war  dis-  tain  and  logged.  Two  days'  pay  each  was  the  ex- 
closed  the  fact  that  the  American  lad  could  tent  of  disciplinary  action  possible  under  the  law. 
be  taught  these  things  in  a  few  weeks  of  in-  This  f,ne  was  imposed  in  a  number  of  cases,  some  of 
tensive  training.     Six  or  nine  months  of  sea  *he  offendf rs  be^g  brought  back  again  and  again  to 

duty  added  to  this  and  he  was  better  stuff  as  ^ anot therJW0  daXs   Pay  char^ed  aSainst  them' 

«i                     .,             j   1,      .-      1     ,.          ,  Still  the  trouble  continued, 

an  able  seaman  than  a  dulLwitted  alien  who  Such  was  the              me  all  the         across>  one 

could  not  read  or  write.     During  the  recent  thing  after  another  to  make  life  miserable  for  the 

hearings    before    the    Senate    Committee    of  officers  of  the  vessel,  to  throw  more  work  upon  the 

Commerce,    the   leaders   of  the   allied   unions  faithful  ones,  to  render  the  personnel  less  efficient 

of  seafaring  men  opposed  every  suggestion  that  as  a  whole,  and  to  set  the  speed  of  the  ship  back  and 
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so  lose  money  for  the  operators  and  owners.     I  supremacy,  "the  places  in  the  sun"  had  been 

have  never  heard  so  much  talk  about  "rights"  as  preempted,  but  there  was  another  way  to  go 

these  men  indulged  in.     But  curiously  enough,   I  about  jt      After  careful  training  at  home,  the 

did  not  even  hear  whispered  the  word  "obligation"  most  capabje  young  Germans  were  sent  everv- 

or  the  word  "duty."     The  only  rights  they  seemed  where  tQ  ford                    tQ  Hve  th         tQ  leam 

conversant  with  were  the    rights  or  a  man  aboard  an  ,     ,                   °/u 

a       •         u-    »    <-\            \a         1  ,An  f    «,  tu,v  the  language  and  the  customs,  to  act  as  agents 

American  ship.       One  would  conclude  from  their  1  •                                            , 

talk  that  an  American  ship  was  a  kind  of  pleasure  for   German    shipping   and   exporting   houses, 

yacht  designed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  firemen  and  They  captured  the  trade  of  Central  and  South 

coal  passers.  America,  and  in  the  Far  East  they  were  forg- 
ing ahead  of  England.   The  Hamburg-American 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  call  this  instance  Line  with  its  four  hundred  ships  on  sixty- 
typical,  for  this  crew  was  a  polyglot  mixture  of  five  trade  routes  was  a  triumph  of  organ- 
foreigners,  but  it  does  show  the  difficulty  con-  ization. 
fronting  the  officers  of  a  ship  in  trying  to 
enforce  proper  standards  of  efficiency  and 
discipline.  A  great  number  of  fine  young  [  I KE  other  large  and  complex  industries,  the 
American  sailors  will  leaven  this  lump  if  they  L/  trend  of  shipping  is  toward  combinations  of 
are  given  the  right  encouragement  and  oppor-  capital,  a  few  great  and  powerful  corporations 
tunity,  but  they  are  reluctant  to  be  herded  with  instead  of  many  independent  operators.  This 
Greek,  Russian,  Austrian,  Portuguese,  Italian,  movement  is  already  notable  in  the  United 
or  Norwegian  sailors  who  have  no  intention  of  States.  More  than  one  company  which  started 
becoming  citizens.  If  efficiency  is  the  decisive  ,  with  perhaps  a  dozen  ships  has  absorbed  other 
element  of  the  merchant  marine  problem,  lines  until  a  hundred  steamers  fly  the  same 
then  every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  house  flag,  and  these  mergers  which  would 
Americanize  the  ships.  have   seemed   colossal  a  few  years  ago  now 

Organization    Abroad:     Freight    rates    are  arouse  no  comment.     Such  powerful  organiza- 

abnormally  high  and  they  will  continue  to  be  tions  as  these  will  rapidly  spread  a  net-work  of 

so  for  several   years,    in   the  opinion  of  ex-  foreign  agencies,  as  several  of  them  have  al- 

perienced  shipping  men.     This  means  that  an  ready  done,  for  they  are  directed  by  men  of 

American  ship  can  carry  a  cargo  to  a  foreign  large  vision  and  wide  experience.     This  will 

port  and  come  home  empty,  with  a  handsome  not  meet  the  problem  of  the  huge,  new,  mer- 

profit   for   the    round    voyage.     There    is   no  chant  marine,  however,  for  the  little  fellows 

permanent  basis  of  trade  in  this,  however,  and  will  be  left  to  look  after  themselves.     There 

unless  a  far-reaching  and  intelligent  organiza-  will  be  many  disappointments  and  much  money 

tion    for    securing    imports,     or    exchanging  lost  while   the   average  American   shipowner, 

cargoes,  is  perfected,  other  nations  will  take  new  to  the  game,  is  learning  that  there  is  much 

the  commerce  away  from  us.     Shipping  is  a  more  to  it  than  costs  and  freight  rates, 

fluctuating  industry,  with  its  periods  of  fabu-  The   House   Committee  on  Appropriations 

lous  earnings  and  its  times  of  depression  when  failed   to   grasp   this   vital   doctrine   when   it 

tonnage  lies  idle  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world,  slashed  the  maintenance  fund  of  the  Bureau  of 

The  canny  owner  reckons  his  ship  as  an  in-  Foreign    and    Domestic   Commerce    and   was 

vestment  not  by  her  dividends  for  one  year  willing  to  discard  the  staff  of  trade  commis- 

but  by  her  average  earnings  for  five  or  ten  sioners  and  commercial  attaches  now  serving 

years.    And    the   profitable    ship   is   the   one  abroad,  in  order  to  save  a  few  hundred  thou- 

that  can  sail  from  port  to  port,  picking  up  sand  dollars.     The  House  restored  the  items 

merchandise  here  or  bulk  cargo  there  and  dis-  when  it  passed  the  bill,  after  the  business  men 

charging  it  somewhere  else.     In  order  to  do  of  the  country  had  erupted  in  one  vast  and 

this,  she  must  have  agents  interested  in  her  indignant  protest.     While  J.  H.  Rosseter  was 

welfare,  and  other  lines  of  steamers  cooperat-  with  the  Shipping  Board,  he  realized  that  the 

ing  with  her  activities.  lack  of  knowledge  and  organization  overseas 

Great    Britain  established   her  great   com-  was  the  most  formidable  handicap  of  the  new 

mercial  outposts,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  merchant  marine.     He  devised  the  scheme  of 

Calcutta,  Cape  Town  and  Sydney,  and  so  ruled  sending    young    college    graduates    as    super- 

the   trade    routes   of   the    globe.     When    the  cargoes  in  American  steamers,  to  attend  to  the 

merchant  marine  of  Germany  challenged  this  ship's  business  and  to  learn  the  ways  of  foreign 
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ports.  As  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  and  vice-president  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  Mr.  Rosseter  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  requirements  of  the  world's  trade  and 
he  was  unlikely  to  indulge  in  any  fanciful 
projects. 

The  supercargo  plan  was  successfully  tried 
out,  but  it  had  to  be  withdrawn  because  of  a 
lack  of  definite  policy  in  the  Shipping  Board 
and  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  by  ship- 
owners who  could  not  easily  adjust  themselves 
to  innovation. 

MARINE    INSURANCE 

BEFORE  a  ship  can  be  insured  it  must  be 
surveyed  and  approved  by  one  of  the 
classification  societies.  Of  these  the  most 
famous  and  powerful  is  the  Society  of  Lloyd's 
Register  which  has  its  agents  in  all  the  ports  of 
the  world.  In  the  past,  all  American  shipping 
was  compelled  to  undergo  the  minute  in- 
spection of  the  Lloyd's  surveyors  in  order  to 
gain  an  official  status  with  the  insurance 
underwriters.  Classification  and  insurance  are 
therefore  inseparable.  At  present  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  is,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  surveyed  and  insured  by  British  or- 
ganizations. 

Nothing  can  be  said  against  the  integrity  or 
efficiency  of  Lloyd's,  but  it  goes  against  the 
grain  of  the  American  shipowner  that  he  must 
accept  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  interest  when  he 
has  the  plans  drawn  for  a  new  vessel,  and  that 
these  plans  will  be  filed  in  a  London  office. 
He  feels,  and  not  unjustly,  that  every  improve- 
ment in  American  design  and  construction  will 
be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  the  British 
builder  and  owner.  In  short,  he  would  much 
prefer  to  have  this  matter  of  survey  in  Ameri- 
can hands.  This  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  is  rapidly  bringing  about.  An  old 
society,  it  was  of  small  consequence  until  the 
war  caused  a  vigorous  reorganization.  It  is 
now  a  strong  rival  of  Lloyd's,  and  Congress  has 
directed  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government,  including  the  Shipping  Board,  to 
recognize  the  American  Bureau  as  the  official 
classification  society.  Many  owners  will  con- 
tinue to  prefer  the  approval  of  Lloyd's  because 
of  its  world-wide  prestige,  but  its  dominance 
over  American  shipping  interests  is  broken, 
and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  adverse  in- 
fluence in  the  operation  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

Marine  insurance,  however,  is  in  the  grip  of 


foreign  capital.  At  every  centre  of  foreign 
trade,  British  shipping,  banking,  and  insurance 
interests  are  in  close  cooperation  as  one  great 
force  capable  of  pursuing  a  united  and  intelli- 
gent policy.  Of  the  active  influences  which 
control  or  forbid  the  employment  of  shipping, 
none  has  greater  effect  than  the  marine  in- 
surance power.  During  1918,  American 
branches  of  foreign  marine  companies  collected 
40  million  dollars  of  premiums  while  32  million 
dollars  more  went  to  the  foreign  home  offices. 
This  total  of  72  million  dollars  was  two  thirds 
of  all  the  premiums  on  American  ships  and 
cargoes.  While  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  Judge  John  Barton  Payne 
regarded  this  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
and  his  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

There  is  no  justification  for  needlessly  allowing 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  premiums  to  flow  to  the 
foreign  underwriting  market.  American  under- 
writers are  alive  to  the  situation  and  desire  to  make  a 
change.  Yet  the  prospect  of  improvement  seems 
slight  unless  the  several  states  see  fit  to  free  Ameri- 
can underwriters  from  useless  burdens  and  restric- 
tions. These  conflicting  laws  were  drawn  primarily 
with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  fire  rather  than 
marine  insurance.  Foreign  competitors  are  under 
no  such  disabilities.  No  obstacles  should  be  placed 
in  the  way  or  permitting  groups  of  American  com- 
panies to  unite,  under  proper  regulations,  to  form 
companies,  associations,  or  pools  for  the  purpose  of 
assuming  the  reinsurance  needed  by  the  group,  or 
to  undertake  operations  in  foreign  countries.  Com- 
bination and  working  cooperation  between  under- 
writers are  fostered  abroad.  It  facilitates  the  wide 
spread  of  business.  It  also  gives  great  financial 
strength  and  comity  of  action. 

To  summarize  the  foregoing  aspects  of  com- 
petition on  the  high  seas  in  this  dramatic  era 
of  American  opportunity,  our  ships  can  be 
operated  under  present  economic  conditions 
with  a  slightly  larger  outlay  for  wages  than 
foreign  vessels.  This  disadvantage  can  be 
overcome  by  efficiency  of  management.  The 
features  of  the  Seaman's  Act  which  tend  to 
lower  morale  afloat  and  to  discourage  young 
Americans  from  going  to  sea  are  more  weighty 
obstacles  and  should  be  removed.  Ignorance 
of  foreign  trade  and  lack  of  organization 
abroad  will  have  to  be  overcome  if  the 
American  flag  is  to  come  into  its  own 
again.  Bold  and  sagacious  leaders  are 
required  who  will  comprehend  the  sweep  of 
the  great  economic  forces  which  have  flung 
the  United  States  into  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 
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Sir  Auckland  Geddes'  Proposal  for  Restoring  the  International  Economic 
Balance.  A  French  Editor's  View  of  the  Rivalry  Between  Pounds  and  Dollars. 
How  Certain  Spaniards  Were  Impressed  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 

HE  vexed  problem  of  exchange,  to-  like  those  proposed  by  Sir  George  Paish  and 
getherwith  such  contributing  factors  Mr.  Maynard  Keynes.  Admiral  Lord  Fisher, 
as  war-debts  and  industrial  credits,  former  head  of  the  British  navy,  is  the  latest 
continues  to  occupy  first  place  in  convert  to  this  school  of  thought.  In  a  letter 
European  discussions  of  America  to  the  London  Times  he  stated  not  long  since: 
and  Americo-European  relations.  This  last  portentous  war,  probably  altering  the 
The  whole  question  was  broadly  treated  by  whole  face  of  the  earth— and  certainly  establishing 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  new  British  Ambassa-  a  new  community  of  nations  on  a  basis  only  con- 
dor to  the  United  States.  Speaking  recently  ceivable  by  apostolic  Socialists — was  waged  against 
in  England  he  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  a  military  tyranny  that  would  have  stamped  out 
increased  cost  of  living  was  a  world-wide  freedom  and  established  war  as  the  only  god  to  wor- 
phenomenon,  present  in  the  United  States  as  sniP'  .  ,.,,,,  ,  , 
well  as  in  Europe,  albeit  for  somewhat  differ  _  A"  nat,0"s  sPent  the.r  best  blood,  and  only  by 
it-  iL  j  j  i  God  s  providence — and  not  by  their  own  arms — did 
ent  reasons.  In  Europe  the  decreased  value  they  w^  When  each  country  demands  of  another 
of  money  was  accentuated  by  the  amount  of  repayment  in  cash  for  what  was  spent  in  the  corn- 
paper  money  in  circulation,  yet  in  the  United  mon  cause>  jt  has  the  aspect  of  the  price  of  blood  and 
States,  where  there  was  no  such  currency  in-  looks  as  if  we  were  setting  a  valuation  on  those  ini- 
tiation, high  prices  also  prevailed  lions  of  young  souls  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
The  problem  facing  Britain,  said  Sir  Auck-  freedom  and  not  for  cash.  Cannot  all  these  inter- 
land,  was  how,  under  ordinary  economic  forces,  national  debts  be  wiped  out? 
a  part  of  the  enormous  gold  stocks  in  the  United  Until  the  financial  relations  of  Britain 
States  could  be  got  to  flow  back  across  the  and  the  United  States  are  on  a  more  regular 
Atlantic.  "Until  we  do  that,"  he  asserted,  footing,  thinks  the  London  Saturday  Review, 
"we  cannot  stop  with  any  certainty  the  rise  Anglo-American  harmony  will  remain  far 
in  the  cost  of  living.  There  is  only  one  way  from  perfect.  "Unfortunately,"  it  writes  edi- 
in  which  we  can  get  a  flow  of  gold  to  start  from  torially,  "the  monetary  relations  between  the 
the  United  States,  and  that  one  way  is  this:  two  countries  are  bound  to  be  unpleasent  for  a 
that  we  should  send  across  the  Atlantic  in  a  long  time,  unless  we  sell  the  West  Indian 
westward  direction  more  goods,  that  is  to  say  Islands,  or  make  a  huge  capital  levy,  to  pay  off 
goods  of  greater  value,  than  the  United  States  our  American  debt.  Creditors  and  debtors 
are  sending  to  us  in  the  shape  of  raw  materials  hardly  ever  love  one  another  overmuch,  and 
and  food,  and  if  we  can  once  get  a  bigger  though  war  is  unthinkable,  there  will  be  per- 
stream  flowing  westward  than  the  value  of  petual  bickering  between  the  two  English- 
the  goods  flowing  eastward,  we  should  at  once  speaking  peoples." 
get  a  flow  of  gold  eastward  to  make  up  the 

difference."  The  only  way  to  do  this,  how-  pounds  vs.  dollars 
ever,  concluded  Sir  Auckland,  was  by  hard  HP  HAT  a  battle  for  supremacy  is  on  between 
work,  economy,  and  intensified  production.  1  the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling — an 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  kept  his  proposals  economic  fight  between  America  on  the  one 
strictly  within  the  bounds  of  accepted  economic  side  and  England,  with  the  other  European 
practice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  English-  nations  marshalled  behind  her,  on  the  other — 
men  who  envisage  less  orthodox  measures.  I  is  the  somewhat  startling  view  of  the  Paris 
have  already  noted  in  these  columns  European  Temps.  The  fact  that  the  Temps  is  a  semi- 
proposals  for  a  general  cancellation  of  war-debts  official  organ,  generally  regarded  as  the  mouth- 
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piece  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  caused  the 
article  in  question  to  attract  a  good  deal  of 
attention. 

The  occasion  which  called  forth  the  article 
was  the  Supreme  Council's  publication  of  an 
economic  programme  calling  for  aid  to  rehabi- 
litate Germany  and  Russia.  It  was  an 
open  secret  that  this  determination  had  been 
carried  through  by  England  seconded  by  Italy, 
and  that  French  diplomacy  was  lukewarm 
on  the  subject.  Therefore  some  circles  inter- 
preted the  Temps'  article  as  both  a  signal  of 
French  discontent  and  an  attempt  to  play 
off  America  against  England. 

However  that  may  be,  the  article  pointed 
out  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  success  of  the 
London  economic  programme  would  be  to 
make  London  once  more  the  world's  credit 
centre.  It  then  went  on  to  compare  the  com- 
ing fight  between  the  dollar  and  the  pound 
sterling  to  the  coming  rivalry  between  the 
American  and  British  fleets,  and  expressed 
the  pious  hope  that  both  rivalries  might 
remain  friendly.     The  argument  ran  as  follows: 

The  economic  reconstruction  of  Germany  and  the 
reestablishment  of  European  prosperity,  tasks  which 
the  Supreme  Council  considers  rightly  as  insepar- 
able, are  before  all  questions  of  credit,  and  all  great 
questions  of  credit  are  dominated  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling,  just  as  all 
great  political  questions  of  the  world  are  dominated 
by  the  prospect  of  naval  rivalry  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

France  ardently  desires  that  this  competition  and 
this  rivalry  may  never  cease  to  be  friendly.  The 
"Atlantic  Alliance"  remains  our  ideal.  The  French 
Government  has  even  concluded,  in  order  to  protect 
itself  against  eventual  German  aggression,  agree- 
ments which  presuppose  permanent  accord  between 
England  and  America.  That  is  why  we  must  not 
seek  to  say  anything  against  anybody  in  the  state- 
ment we  set  forth  to-day.  That  is  solely  intended  to 
clear  up  the  situation,  so  that  one  can  arrive  more 
certainly  at  the  end  which  is  sought. 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  European 
credit  is  restored,  the  pound  sterling  will  have  a 
greater  or  less  chance  of  returning  to  par  rapidly, 
and  London  will  take  more  or  less  quickly  the  place, 
which  she  held  before  the  war,  as  regulator  of  world 
exchange. 

The  Americans  have  proposed  to  send  certain  raw 
materials  to  Europe  on  credit  on  condition  that  a 
sort  of  privilege  over  the  articles  manufactured 
from  these  materials  be  given  them.  Germany  is 
ready  to  conclude  such  engagements,  unless  we  are 
mistaken. 

If  this  American  programme  is  realized  on  a  large 


scale,  what  will  be  the  result?  American  producers 
will  directly  provide  the  manufacturers  of  European 
countries,  where,  thanks  to  the  rate  of  exchange, 
Labor  remains  much  cheaper  than  in  America.  They 
will  make  Europe  work  for  them  at  a  cheap  rate. 
That  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  the  country  of 
the  dollar. 

However,  things  would  have  a  very  different 
appearance  if  the  European  nations,  victorious  and 
conquered,  belligerent  and  neutral,  should  group 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  England  to  re- 
constitute their  economic  life  among  themselves. 
Credits  would  be  asked  of  neutrals,  who  would  find 
profitable  employment  for  their  gold.  There  would 
always  be  the  security  of  the  indebted  countries, 
but  this  security  would  no  longer  be  security  for 
American  creditors.  Furthermore,  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  would  be  sought  in  Russia.  Is 
Russia  capable  of  providing  them?  That  is  another 
matter.  But  the  exchange  market  might  anticipate 
realities.  At  the  mere  news  that  Europe  was  organ- 
izing herself  to  do  without  the  United  States,  the 
dollar  would  fall. 

American  credit  and  the  financial  organization 
of  Europe  are  not  incompatible  remedies.  It  is 
even  natural  to  consider  them  concurrently.  Only, 
it  is  also  natural  that  the  meeting  held  in  London 
should  see  the  situation  from  London's  point  of  view. 
When  the  Supreme  Council  deliberated  on  the  econ- 
omic reconstruction  of  Germany  it  did  not  con- 
ceive this  operation  in  the  attitude  with  which 
Great  Britain  regards  the  economic  future  of 
Europe. 

A  few  days  later  the  Temps  published  a 
second  article  of  an  even  more  outspoken 
character.  In  this  article  America's  coopera- 
tion in  Europe's  financial  reconstruction  was 
stated  to  be  not  only  desirable  but  necessary, 
from  both  the  French  and  the  American  point 
of  view.  It  was  necessary  for  France  because 
otherwise  she  would  become,  financially  speak- 
ing, the  vassal  of  England,  who,  in  default  of 
America,  would  become  absolute  mistress  of 
the  European  money-market.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  America  because  otherwise  her  ex- 
ports would  be  reduced  and  a  domestic  crisis 
would  ensue. 

About  this  same  time  another  article  of 
similar  character  appeared  in  another  semi- 
official French  organ,  the  Paris  Journal  des 
Debats.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  these  ar- 
ticles frankly  recognize  that  France  cannot 
at  present  hope  for  financial  independence. 
The  question  which  they  put  to  America  is 
whether  she  will  allow  England  to  become 
Europe's  absolute  financial  suzerain,  or 
whether  she  will  actively  maintain  herself  in 
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the  European  field,  thus  preventing  an  English 
financial  monopoly  by  initiating  lively  compe- 
tition. This  is,  of  course,  what  France  would 
like  to  see. 

"BRITISH  DELUSIONS  CONCERNING  AMERICANS" 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  recent  article  by  the 
well-known  English  writer  Oliver  Madox 
Hueffer  in  the  London  National  Review.  Mr. 
HuefTer  thinks  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
have  an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of 
Americans,  and  in  his  article  he  attempts  to 
set  them  right  on  the  matter.  His  basic  thesis 
is  that  America  is  grappling  with  an  internal 
problem  of  assimilation  of  recent  alien  stocks 
so  gigantic  that  all  foreign  questions  seem  to 
Americans  of  relatively  slight  importance. 
This,  says  Mr.  Hueffer,  is  the  key  to  American 
"indifference"  to  Europe's  troubles,  the  League 
of  Nations,  Turkish  mandates,  and  similar 
things. 

He  develops  his  thesis  as  follows: 

Before  you  can  understand  anything  about  what 
is  called  public  opinion  in  America,  you  must 
know  something  of  that  American  people  upon  which 
it  is  fathered. 

To  begin  with,  you  must  dispossess  your  mind 
of  the  idea  that  there  is  an  American  people  at  all, 
as  we  understand  a  people  in  Europe.  To  be  a 
"people"  is  the  dominant  ideal  of  the  Americans, 
an  ideal  which  they  claim  with  all  appropriate  fierce- 
ness to  have  realized,  knowing  all  the  while  that  they 
have  done  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  that  their  only 
hope  of  realizing  anything  of  the  kind  is  to  stop 
immigration,  do  away  with  their  present  social 
system,  and  then  wait  five  centuries  for  events  to 
develop.  If  you  took  the  whole  population  of 
Europe,  mixed  it  roughly  in  a  mortar,  added  a  cer- 
tain flavoring  of  Africans,  Asiatics,  and  the  like, 
crushed  it  with  your  pestle  and  scattered  the  result 
thinly  over  the  Continent,  you  would  have  something 
approximating  to  America.  It  would,  however, 
more  closely  approximate  a  "people"  than  do 
the  Americans  at  present,  for  instead  of  being  prop- 
erly mixed  they  are  divided  into  ethnographical 
strata,  which  only  touch  at  the  edges.  America 
tries  to  forget  this,  and  succeeds  by  vigorous  news- 
paper propaganda  in  making  Europe  forget  it, 
because  in  these  stirring  times  it  is  well  to  belong 
to  a  "united  people."  Also  she  is  not  at  all  proud 
of  certain  kinds  of  "Americans,"  and  does  her 
best  to  forget  them.  In  just  the  same  way,  she 
proclaims  valiantly  that  the  class  system  is  unknown 
within  her  marches,  being  all  the  time  painfully 
aware  that  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  class 
distinctions  more  inevitable  or  more  obviously  or 
more  rigidly  drawn.  Only,  they  are  not  quite  the 
same  class  distinctions  that  we  have  in  England. 


It  is  customary  in  England  to  believe  that  the 
only  aristocracy  in  America  is  that  of  dollars.  This 
may  have  been  so  thirty  years  ago,  but  recent  events 
have  made  dollars  so  common  that  they  cease  to 
have  any  real  value  as  a  class  guide.  There  are 
several  billionaires  who  are  not  received  socially. 
There  are  very  many  millionaires  who  are  not  re- 
ceived at  all.     .     .     . 

It  must  be  remembered  that  "white"  America 
is  also  governing,  thinking,  organizing,  and  acting 
America.  White  America  is  horribly  sensitive 
about  its  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  older  nations, 
horribly  sensitive  that  the  antics  of  the  lower 
classes  have  brought  America  to  be  regarded  rather 
in  the  light  of  the  Fat  Boy  of  Peckham  than  as  the 
youthful  Jove-cwm-Apollo  which  is  its  ideal.  The 
great  need  for  America  is  to  be  let  alone;  she  wants 
to  put  her  own  house  in  order,  and  not  to  run  about 
the  world  interfering  in  the  houses  of  other  people. 
That  is  why  she  is  not  interested  in  the  League  of 
Nations.  That  is  why  she  is  not  interested  in  Ire- 
land. If  only  England  would  realize  this,  what  a  lot 
of  acid  ink  might  be  saved. 

A    SPANISH    VIEW   OF   THE    A.    F.    OF    L. 

THE  International  Labor  Conference  held 
at  Washington  last  winter  brought  to  our 
shores  leaders  in  the  Labor  movement  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  Naturally  the  status 
of  the  Labor  movement  in  this  country  was  to 
these  people  a  matter  of  primary  interest, 
and  some  of  them  have  since  published  their 
impressions  of  Labor's  standing  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  impres- 
sions is  that  of  the  Spanish  Labor  journalist 
Senor  Luis  Araquistain.  Here  is  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  which  he  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Spanish  delegation  to  the  International 
Labor  Conference  paid  to  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 

Going  up  Ninth  Street,  we  found  at  the  inter- 
section of  Massachusetts  Avenue  a  splendid  edifice. 
Here  is  a  national  institution,  known  to  everybody. 
You  have  only  to  pronounce  its  name  to  coachman 
or  chance  passer-by,  without  giving  its  exact  loca- 
tion— exactly  as  if  you  mentioned  the  White  House 
or  the  Capitol,  or  other  great  public  building — to 
be  at  once  driven  or  directed  thither. 

This  edifice  before  us  is  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  When  you  enter  its  ample  portals  you 
feel  as  if  you  were  entering  a  Government  Ministry. 
Great  elevators  take  officials  and  visitors  up  the 
nine  stories  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  a  building 
new,  clean,  sumptuous.  Each  room  or  office  seems 
a  Government  office:  these  offices  are  filled  with 
employees,  especially  women,  ceaselessly  manipu- 
lating typewriters. 
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Wc  betake  ourselves  to  the  office  of  the  Federa- 
tion Secretary,  Frank  Morrison.  Here  we  behold  a 
typical  North  American:  a  man  above  medium 
height;  still  young  but  with  grayish  hair;  the  face 
clean-shaven,  and  certainly  shaven  daily;  broad- 
shouldered,  affable,  and  yet  conscious  of  his  im- 
portance and  his  power;  correctly  clothed,  like  an 
English  gentleman;  hands  large  but  well-kept. 
Hands  which  have  not  known  hard  and  callousing 
labor  for  a  long  time,  if  ever.  These  hands  take 
yours  cordially. 

A  woman  secretary  enters  and  leaves  continually, 
carrying  papers  for  his  signature.  He  listens  with  a 
slightly  distracted  air  to  our  presentation.  "Span- 
iards?" (his  interest  awakens)  "From  which  Repub- 
lic?" For  North  Americans  all  who  speak  Spanish 
are  Spaniards — Spaniards  of  Mexico,  or  Nicaragua, 
or  Argentine. 

We  correct  his  erroneous  impression:  we  are 
Spaniards  of  Spain;  we  have  come  to  the  Labor 
Conference  in  Washington.  Surprise  shows  itself 
on  the  countenance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  This,  then,  does  not  interest 
him  professionally.  However,  it  interests  him 
personally.  It  is  so  rare  to  see  Spaniards  of  Spain 
in  Washington! 

What  are  our  trades?  Largo  Caballero  states 
his:  stucco-plasterer.  Fernando  de  los  Rios;  pro- 
fessor (fresh  surprise  of  the  Secretary.  A  university 
professor  representing  Spanish  trades-unionists!) 
As  for  myself,  I  find  difficulty  in  placing  myself 
corporately.  Shall  I  say  that  I  have  been  a  sailor, 
a  clerk,  a 'draftsman,  a  teacher  of  languages?  Gom- 
pers,  maintaining  that  workers  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  other  than  manual  workers,  and  then 
reproached  with  not  being  one  himself,  replied 
that  thirty  years  before  he  was  a  cigarmaker. 
Timidly,  like  one  caught  in  a  fault,  I  confess  my 
present  occupation:  journalist. 

The  Secretary  laughs,  and  exclaims:  "So  only 
one  of  you  is  a  manual  worker." 

We  gaze  at  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  with  his  ultra-bourgeois  air — and, 
below  that  air,  at  the  functionary  who  gets  a  bigger 
salary  than  a  Spanish  Cabinet  Minister — and  we 
smile  to  ourselves  discreetly. 

Here  is  our  first  impression  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor;  a  marked  distrust  of  any  man 
who  either  does  not  have  calloused  hands  or  who 
does  not  pretend  that  his  hands  were  once  calloused. 
Above  all:  distrust  of  those  termed  "intellectuals." 
These  new  Platos  of  North  America  do  not  hesitate 
to  banish  the  poets  from  their  Republic;  they  wish 
also  to  banish  every  man  whose  heart  and  intelli- 
gence leads  him  to  identify  himself  with  the  Labor 
movement,  if  his  hands  do  not  bear  the  marks  of 
hard  labor. 


This  question  of  the  intellectuals  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Labor  movement  was  discussed  at  length 
in  the  Pan-American  Congress  which  was  held  in 
New  York  in  July,  ic>io.  At  that  time  President 
Samuel  Gompers  said:  The  Committee  recommends 
substantially  that  in  future  Congresses  only  wage- 
earners  shall  be  eligible  as  delegates. 

To  this  the  delegate  of  Nicaragua  replied:  "I  am 
a  lawyer,  and  consequently  this  declaration  surprises 
me.  The  President  believes  that  lawyers  cannot 
represent  the  interests  of  the  working  people.  But 
I  would  state  that  in  our  Republics  the  conditions 
of  the  working  populations  are  so  bad  that  the  State 
aids  those  who  exploit  the  workers.  The  workers 
are  incapable  of  setting  forth  their  grievances, 
and  no  one  with  common  sense  should  deprive 
honest  and  patriotic  intellectuals  of  the  privilege 
and  the  right  to  be  the  spokesmen  of  the  people 
which  suffers  and  lacks  the  means  of  itself  stating 
its  grievances." 

The  dispute  is,  in  fact,  of  long  standing.  The 
thesis  of  those  who  combat  the  intervention  of  the 
intellectuals  in  the  Labor  movement  is  based  on 
several  reasons.  One  of  these  reasons  is  that  persons 
not  manual  laborers  might  betray  the  working 
classes.  But,  in  the  history  of  the  Labor  move- 
ment of  all  countries,  are  there  not  many  cases  of 
manual  laborers  who,  on  the  first  favorable  occasion, 
passed  over  to  the  enemy? 

Another  reason  is  that  those  termed  intellectuals 
(yet  who,  after  all,  does  not  put  physical  effort 
as  well  as  intelligence  into  his  work?)  may  lead  the 
working  class  into  political  channels.  But  all  of 
us  play  politics,  some  by  action,  others  by  omission. 
In  the  last  analysis  everything  has  a  political  trend, 
for  good  or  ill;  and  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
abominating  politics,  pretend  to  shut  out  all  political 
individuals,  really  confess  their  fear  of  seeing  them- 
selves worsted  in  their  blind  infatuation.  Those 
who  shut  the  blinds  to  keep  out  the  light  are 
moles. 

And,  finally,  there  is  another  reason,  closely  allied 
to  the  preceding.  Certain  Labor  leaders,  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  the  class  which  they  represent,  fear 
those  termed  intellectuals  from  purely  personal 
motives.  The  Spanish  Labor  leaders  (let  us  pro- 
claim it  to  their  honor)  not  only  do  not  fear  the  in- 
tellectuals, but  seek  their  aid  with  the  greatest  solici- 
tude. The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  its 
own  misfortune,  has  not  yet  emerged  from  that 
period  of  immaturity  in  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  it  fears  intelligence.  This  is  its  great  weak- 
ness. It  is  like  one  of  those  gigantic  octopi,  all 
mass,  without  brain  and  almost  without  feeling, 
which  in  the  obscurity  of  the  ocean's  depths,  succeed 
in  moving  only  by  gripping  rocks  with  their  ten- 
tacles. 
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plan  of  keeping  the  Yale  presidency  in  the  hands  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


PREJUDICE,  ignorance,  timidity, 
demagoguery — all  these  things  have 
united  a  curious  conglomeration 
among  the  American  people  in  the 
simple  belief  that  Europe  is  bad  and 
should  be  let  alone.  Senator  Johnson  has  so 
emphasized  what  he  believes  to  be  the  evils 
of  the  British  part  of  Europe  that  he  has  gath- 
ered the  professional  German  and  Irish  elements 
as  the  chief  support  of  his  Americanism.  In 
other  words  the  most  violent  denouncer  of 
entanglements  with  Europe  has  deliberately 
made  use  of  the  most  dangerous  entanglement 
with  European  politics — the  hyphenated  vote. 
We  have  set  our  minds  as  a  nation  upon 
having  a  merchant  marine  to  carry  our  exports 
from  our  shores  to  the  waiting  markets  of  the 
world.  But  ships  must  carry  cargo  both  ways. 
We  must  get  European  goods  to  bring  here, 
must  compete  for  European  trade  if  our  mer- 
chant marine  is  to  live.  A  large  part  of  our 
merchant  marine  is  equipped  to  burn  oil.  A 
year  or  two  ago  we  controlled  two  thirds  of 
the  world's  oil  output.  Mr.  Hurley  told 
Europe  that  with  our  oil-burning  fleet  we  should 
dominate  the  world  trade.  But  in  the  mean- 
while an  immense  demand  taxes  our  power  to 
meet  our  oil  necessities  and  the  British  have 
gone  forth  and  gathered  under  their  protection 
most  of  the  world's  known  oil  fields.  We 
shall  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  buying  a 
requisite  from  Europe — which  is  one  of  the 
most  permanent  kinds  of  entanglements. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  indissoluble 
links  between  the  United  States  and  Europe 


which  make  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us 
politically,  financially,  and  economically  how 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  fares.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  wish  to  insure  the 
boundary  of  a  Balkan  state  or  not;  it  is 
whether  a  Baltic  boundary  will  so  affect  the 
world's  peace  as  to  necessitate  our  interest 
and  action.  We  must  decide  what  arrange- 
ments can  best  protect  our  own  immediate 
interests  and  at  the  same  time  keep  us  in- 
formed and  awake  to  the  significance  of  other 
international  affairs. 

And  we  shall  also  have  to  take  on  more  of 
the  world's  work  and  world  responsibility  than 
we  have  taken  on  in  the  past.  Prior  to  the 
World  War  we  were  content  to  let  the  Great 
Powers  look  after  the  world  except  for  certain 
limited  obligations  which  we  felt  it  was  our 
interest  to  assume.  We  acted  on  the  belief 
that  the  Great  Powers  would  maintain  world 
stability — that  they  would  have  to  do  so  for 
their  own  interests.  But  Germany  saw  its 
interest  otherwise  and  it  took  all  Europe 
and  America  to  stop  her  and  her  mad  as- 
sociates. And  the  effort  left  the  Great  Powers 
much  weakened  in  their  ability  to  preserve 
world  stability  and  prevent  wars.  Either  we 
must  take  some  responsibility  beyond  advice 
and  negation  or  they  are  likely  to  be  unable 
to  meet  the  task  alone;  and  if  they  fail  we  shall 
have  to  meet  the  fire  of  disorder  or  war  when 
it  has  gained  full  headway.  The  League  of 
Nations — with  any  reservations — is  the  most 
available  means,  about  the  only  means,  by 
which  we  can  take  our  part. 
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WILLIAM  C.  GORGAS 


Formerly  Surgeon-General,  whose  years  of  effective  work  in  yellow  fever  districts  have  recently- 
been  supplemented  by  a  successful  campaign  in  Ecuador.     At  Guayaquil,  where  yellow  fever 
has  heretofore  been  exceptionally  destructive,  the  disease  has  been  eliminated,  and  the  coast 
districts  are  now  for  the  first  time  free  from  its  ravages 
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R.  M.  BARTON 


Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  appointed  by  President  Wilson  under  pressure  of  the 
"outlaw"  railroad  strike.  The  Board,  created  by  the  Transportation  Act  to  consider  labor 
disputes  of  the  railroads,  took  a  firm  stand  in  refusing  to  consider  the  complaints  of  the 
"outlaw"  strikers.     It  is   now  considering  the  demands  of  two  million  organized  railroad 

workers  for  a  higher  wage  scale 


MARION  LEROY  BURTON 

Who  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan  where  he  will  assume  charge 

July  i st.     Dr.  Burton  has  been  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  since  191 7 


LOTUS  DELTA  COFFMAN 

Appointed  to  succeed  M.  L.  Burton  as  president  of  the  University  of   Minnesota.     Mr. 
Coffman  has  for  five  years  been  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  in  the  same  university 
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MRS.  WENDELL  PHILLIPS 
Chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  of  the  recently  formed  National  Committee  for  Aid  to  Disabled 
Veterans  and  for  Referendum  on  the  Bonus.  The  object  of  this  committee  is  the  securing  of  justice  for  the 
disabled  before  there  is  any  distribution  of  money  to  the  healthy.  The  care  of  the  disabled  now  costs  450 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  this  figure  will  reach  a  billion  in  a  few  years.  It  is  feared  by  the  committee  of 
which  Mrs.  Phillips  is  a  member  that  a  bonus  to  everybody  would  reduce  the  money  available  for  the  disabled 
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The  Violated  Treaty  of  Versailles  area  defined  above  the  maintenance  and  the 

assembly  of  armed  forces,  either  permanently 

THE  new  forces  that  are  destined  to  shape  or  temporarily,   and  military   manoeuvres   of 

American  politics  for  the  next  twenty-  any  kind,  as  well  as  the  upkeep  of  all  perman- 

five   years   are   already   pretty   clearly  ent  works  for  mobilization,  are  in  the  same  way 

defined.     That   few  of  the   Presidential   can-  forbidden.     The    violation    of    these   articles 

didates  show  little  understanding  of  these  new  shall  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act  against  the 

forces,  and  that  the  voting  public,  for  the  most  Powers  signatory  of  the  present  treaty  and  as 

part,  has  not  yet  awakened  to  them,  is  plain  well   calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 

enough ;  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  American  world." 

nation  of  the  present  is  not  the  nation  of  19 14  There  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  am- 
— that  it  has  entirely  new  interests,  new  sym-  biguous  about  that  provision.  The  mainte- 
pathies,  and  new  problems.  Several  of  these  nance  of  "  armed  forces,  either  permanently 
new  questions  are  domestic,  while  others  or  temporarily,"  in  the  area  extending  fifty 
reach  into  the  foreign  field.  kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine,  is  unqualifiedly 
The  behavior  of  Germany  in  the  last  few  forbidden.  The  Ruhr  district,  which  has  fig- 
months  presents  an  issue  which  is  likely  to  ured  so  conspicuously  in  recent  press  reports, 
disturb  American  politics  for  years  to  come,  is  included  in  this  prohibited  area.  Under  the 
That  issue  is  this:  Is  the  treaty  which  Ger-  plea  of  putting  down  a  revolutionary  move- 
many  solemnly  signed  at  Versailles  a  year  ago  ment,  the  Germans  moved  40,000  troops 
to  stand  as  the  final  settlement  of  the  war,  into  this  territory.  The  act  of  the  French, 
or  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  temporary  in  seizing  the  German  cities  of  Homburg, 
expedient?  Is  it  a  permanent  treaty,  which  Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  and  Hanau,  was  thus 
is  to  be  enforced  in  all  its  details,  or  is  it  a  an  entirely  justifiable  measure,  under  the 
document  which  can  be  changed  and  violated  terms  of  the  treaty  itself.  Moreover,  it  was 
almost  at  will?  This  question  is,  indeed,  a  an  act  which  was  essential  to  the  safety  of 
superfluous  one;  for  that  document  has  already  France;  for  the  Ruhr  district  provides 
been  violated  in  certain  important  details,  one  of  the  gateways  of  Germanic  invasion, 
Under  its  terms,  for  example,  Germany  agreed  and  the  presence  of  German  troops  in  that  area 
to  deliver  to  the  Allies  certain  of  its  military  and  was  a  standing  menace  to  France  and  the  peace 
civil  leaders  who  had  committed  crimes  against  of  the  world.  Far  more  significant  than  the 
the  laws  of  nations.  The  Allies  have  made  immediate  danger,  however,  was  the  general 
their  demands  in  due  course  for  these  high-  principle  involved.  That  principle  was  the 
placed  criminals  and  Germany  has  contemp-  violation  of  one  of  the  most  important  features 
tuously  refused  to  surrender  them.  Germany  of  the  treaty,  and  particularly  disturbing  is 
accepted  several  sweeping  stipulations  con-  the  fact  that  Germany  accomplished  this 
cerning  the  reduction  of  her  military  establish-  violation  with  the  consent  of  the  most  powerful 
ment;  she  is  not  fulfilling  these  obligations,  allies  of  France.  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
In  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Walter  Duranty  virtually  took  the  side  of  Germany  in  this 
has  recently  published  the  result  of  an  investi-  contention.  As  the  United  States  is  not  a 
gation  of  the  military  situation  on  the  other  party  to  the  peace  treaty  it  had  no  right  to 
side  of  the  Rhine;  if  half  the  statements  which  protest  against  this  high-handed  German  act; 
he  makes  are  true,  the  Germans  are  secretly  but  the  President's  denunciation  of  "French 
creating  a  great  military  establishment,  the  militarism"  sufficiently  indicates  the  attitude 
purpose  of  which  is  scarcely  concealed.  The  of  our  State  Department.  The  mere  fact  that 
French  also  accuse  the  Germans  of  paying  no  the  Allies,  at  the  San  Remo  conference,  took  a 
attention  to  the  clauses  which  required  the  firmer  stand  on  the  treaty,  does  not  materially 
delivery  of  coal.  But  the  recent  happenings  change  the  situation  for  it  must  be  recognized 
in  the  Ruhr  Valley  constituted  a  breach  of  the  that,  in  both  England  and  the  United  States, 
treaty  which  is  absolutely  clear.  "Germany  a  considerable  segment  of  public  opinion 
is  forbidden" — these  are  Articles  42  and  43 —  regards  the  treaty  as  an  inadequate  and  a 
"to  maintain  or  construct  any  fortifications  unjust  settlement  of  the  war.  That  such  a 
either  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or  on  the  superficial  treatment  of  a  great  subject  as 
right  bank  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  fifty  John  M.  Keynes's  "Economic  Consequences 
kilometers  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine.     In  the  of  the   Peace"   should  make  so  profound  an 
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impression  in  both  countries  indicates  that  such  United  States  compel  her  to  do  so?  The 
a  sentiment  is  wide-spread.  The  alliance  treaty  is  thus  not  an  accomplished  fact;  it  is 
which  defeated  Germany  finds  itself  endangered,  a  continuing  question;  it  raises  issues  which 
The  inaction  of  our  own  Senate  makes  it  ex-  will  perpetually  disturb  the  public  life  of  all 
tremely  improbable  that  the  proposed  agree-  the  countries  concerned,  including  our  own. 
ment  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  The  chances  are  that  we  shall  be  discussing 
United  States  for  repelling  an  unprovoked  certain  features  of  it  twenty  years  hence,  just 
German  attack  will  ever  be  adopted,  and  in  this  as  we  are  discussing  them  to-day.  Already 
drawing  apart  of  the  Allies  Germany  sees  her  the  future  treatment  of  Germany  is  a  subtle 
great  opportunity.  She  knows  that  only  the  force  in  American  politics.  So  long  as  there 
harmonious  cooperation  of  these  Allies  can  ever  is  a  considerable  pro-German  bloc  in  the  Amer- 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty.  Not  ican  electorate,  unscrupulous  vote-seekers  will 
improbably  the  violations  that  have  already  attempt  to  capitalize  this  influence  for  political 
taken  place  are  merely  Bismarckian  " feelers"  purposes.  Before  the  war  this  element  was 
put  forth  to  discover  whether  the  Allies  are  constantly  seeking  to  influence  national  policy 
united  and  whether  they  have  sufficient  co-  in  behalf  of  Germany;  as  time  goes  on,  it  will 
hesive  power  to  resist  encroachments.  When,  become  more  and  more  openly  active  in  its 
in  191 1,  the  Kaiser  sent  the  Panther  to  Agadir,  efforts  to  make  the  treaty,  a  dead  letter.  The 
it  was  not,  as  was  popularly  supposed  at  the  issue  is  thus  a  particularly  unfortunate  one 
time,  necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  precipitat-  in  that  its  tendency  is  to  transport  the  antago- 
ing  a  European  war;  the  main  purpose  was  to  nisms  of  Europe  to  American  soil.  The 
discover  whether  the  Entente  was  a  going  greatest  impediment  to  "Americanization" 
concern,  and  would  stand  as  a  unit  against  to-day  is  not,  as  seems  to  be  generally 
Germanic  aggression.  When  Great  Britain  believed,  an  inability  to  speak  the  English 
at  that  time  signified  her  intention  of  standing  language;  it  is  the  fact  that  the  racial  passions 
by  France,  the  Kaiser  stepped  down;  he  had  of  Europe  are  penetrating  the  foreign  popula- 
obtained  the  answer  to  his  query.  tions  of  this  country;  that  our  Germans,  our 
Italians,  our  Poles,  our  Slavs,  our  Greeks,  our 

The  Treaty  a  Permanent  Question  J1™*    our    Czechoslovaks,    our    Armenians, 

look  upon  the  United  States  chiefly  as  an 
F  THESE  preliminary  violations  of  the  Ver-  agency  for  obtaining  what  they  regard  as 
sailles  Treaty  are  undertaken  partly  with  "justice"  and  economic  advantage  for  their 
the  idea  of  testing  the  alliance,  Germany  fatherlands.  An  entirely  new  periodical  liter- 
must  be  vastly  encouraged  by  the  result.  A  ature  has  risen  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
treaty  which  is  disregarded  in  one  detail  may  devoted  to  this  kind  of  propaganda, 
be  disregarded  in  another;  Germany,  having  Thus  it  is  inevitable  that  a  certain  part  of 
done  so  well  in  the  several  instances  already  our  population,  for  many  years  to  come, 
cited,  may  be  depended  upon  to  defy  other  arti-  should  spend  its  energies  in  opposition  to  the 
cles  which  are  equally  obnoxious  to  her.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles;  it  is  similarly  inevitable 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  an  extraordinary  docu-  that  politicians  of  a  certain  type — plenty 
ment.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum-  of  examples  will  come  to  mind — should  at- 
stances  it  would  take  a  generation  to  execute  tempt  to  use  this  hostility  for  their  own  pur- 
it;  certain  articles,  such  as  those  providing  pose.  The  treaty  and  the  general  attitude 
for  plebiscites  in  the  Saar  and  in  Silesia,  do  of  America  toward  European  complications 
not  go  into  effect  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  thus  furnish  the  nation  with  a  new  political 
This  document  is  really  not  so  much  a  treaty  interest. 

as  an  agreement  which  will  regulate  Europe  for  

the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.     Its  very  j^e  New  Ambassador  to  Mexico 
nature   presupposes   that   the   nations   which 

formulated  it  shall  maintain  an  organization  ANOTHER     "problem,"     foreign     in     a 

for  its  enforcement.     If  they  do  not  maintain  /\     sense,  lies  closer   at  hand.     The  Ad- 
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such    an    organization,    the    treaty    becomes  /     V  ministration  is  apparently  making  one 

ineffective;  who  for  a  moment  supposes  that  last  effort  to  maintain  livable  relations  with 

Germany  will  fulfill  these  arduous  engagements  the    Carranza    Government    in    Mexico    and, 

unless  the  combined  force  of  Europe  and  the  for  this  purpose,  it  has  selected  Mr.  Henry 
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Morgenthau  as  its  new  Ambassador.  The  ism  which  has  failed.  At  that  time  Mr.  Wilson 
choice  is  an  excellent  one.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United 
though  a  lawyer  and  a  business  man  by  train-  States  to  convince  Mexico  and  Latin  America 
ing,  has  personal  qualifications  which  are  generally  that  we  entertained  no  plans  of  ag- 
ideally  suited  to  the  peculiar  conditions  exist-  gression.  All  that  we  hoped  and  labored  for  was 
ing  south  of  us.  The  task  which  he  faces  is  not  that  these  republics  would  succeed  in  establish- 
one  that  concerns  primarily  diplomatic  pre-  ing  stable  democracies,  which  would  insure  pros- 
cedents  and  international  law,  but  human  perity  and  justice  to  their  own  people  and 
relationships.  Though  Mexico  has  a  paper  con-  friendly  relations  with  ourselves.  The  best 
stitution  and  a  highly  developed  legal  system,  way  of  convincing  these  people  of  our  sincerity, 
government  in  that  country  has  always  been  Mr.  Wilson  believed,  was  to  refrain  from  mak- 
peculiarly  a  personal  matter.  Political  parties  ing  war  on  them.  The  "old  discredited"  di- 
there  do  not  assume  names  which  indicate  an  plomacy  regarded  an  attack  upon  the  life  and 
attachment  to  certain  political  principles,  but  an  property  of  one  of  its  nationals  merely  as  an 
attachment  to  certain  men.  Mexicans  are  excuse  for  obtaining  territorial  advantage;  the 
not  Democrats  or  Republicans,  or  Liberals  new  diplomacy,  which  Mr.  Wilson  advocated, 
or  Conservatives;  they  are  Carranzistas,  or  spurned  such  dishonest  and  hypocritical 
Villistas,  or  Obregonistas,  and  the  like.  De-  methods.  Because  a  few  adventurers  from 
mocracy,  or  anything  resembling  popular  rule,  the  United  States  became  involved  in  a  drunken 
is  utterly  unknown;  government  is  merely  one  brawl  with  Mexican  peons,  even  though  they 
autocracy  succeeding  another,  bas,ed,  jiot  upon  lost  their  lives  in  consequence — was  that  any 
the  ballot,  but  upon  force.  The  attitude  which  reason  why  a  great  country  like  the  United 
a  public  man  in  Mexico  maintains  toward  all  States  should  commit  an  act  of  aggression 
men  and  all  public  questions  is  a  personal  at-  on  the  whole  Mexican  population?  Mexico 
titude;  it  is  not  based  upon  abstract  principle  and  Latin  America  had  long  been  suspicious 
or  right,  but  upon  primitive  human  emotions,  of  our  intentions;  a  display  of  infinite  patience 
In  such  a  country  a  man  who  has  a  great  talent  on  our  part,  a  refusal  to  make  war  under  almost 
for  personal  relationships  is  likely  to  prove  any  provocation,  would  accomplish  a  great 
more  useful  than  a  profound  international  public  end  in  allaying  this  suspicion.  Mr. 
lawyer.  This  is  precisely  the  quality  which  Wilson  also  believed  that  he  could  discourage 
Mr.  Morgenthau  possesses.  It  was  because  revolutions  and  so  promote  stability  in  Mexico 
he  was  so  gifted  at  handling  men,  even  un-  by  making  it  plain  that  the  United  States 
principled  men,  that  he  was  able  to  render  the  would  recognize  no  president  who  had  obtained 
world  so  great  a  service  in  Turkey.  Without  his  office  by  violence.  Such  were  the  ideas 
compromising  his  own  dignity  and  honor,  which  controlled  the  Wilsonian  policy;  this 
Mr.  Morgenthau  succeeded  constantly  in  policy  has  neither  promoted  public  order  in 
bending  the  masters  of  Turkey  to  his  own  will,  Mexico  nor  made  Mexico  a  friend  of  the  United 
in  turning  them  from  their  wicked  purposes,  States.  Americans  are  infinitely  more  un- 
and  even,  at  certain  crises,  in  forcing  them  to  popular  in  this  distracted  country  than  they 
serve  the  cause  of  decency  and  civilization,  were  seven  years  ago.  Our  forbearance  the 
Mr.  Morgenthau  thus  has  had  precisely  the  Mexicans  merely  regard  as  cowardice.  Our 
training  needed  in  the  Mexican  field.  Mr.  idealism  has  not  won  their  admiration,  but 
Morgenthau's  task  is  particularly  difficult  both  their  contempt.  It  is  not  a  fortuitous  fact 
because  his  predecessor  got  little  support  from  that,  of  all  the  more  important  Latin-American 
the  State  Department  and  because  recently  republics,  Mexico  was  almost  the  only  one 
Mexican  affairs  have  become  measurably  more  which  refused  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the 
unsettled.  United  States  in  the  World  War;  the  simple 
truth    is    that    Mexico's    pro-Germanism   re- 

A  New  Policy  Needed  in  Mexico  flect1ed;  Tnot  J°cve  for  9f ™tfnyi  bUu  lS£i,hy 

to  the  United  States.     Neither  has  the  Wilson- 

THL  main  difficulty  which  faces  any  am-  ian  policy  of  non-interference  resulted  in  pacify- 

bassador  in  Mexico  is  that  the  Adminis-  ing  the  country;  for  recent   reports  indicate 

tration  has  no  Mexican  policy.     Seven  that  disorder  and  revolution  are  still  the  normal 

years  ago,  when  Mr.  Wilson  became  President,  state  of  affairs, 

he  did  have  a  policy;  but  it  was  a  policy  of  ideal-  But  the  world  is  making  progress;  conditions 
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which  could  be  endured  in  Mexico  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century  will  not  satisfy  the  Twen- 
tieth. The  Mexican  difficulty  represents  merely 
one  manifestation  of  that  question  which  is 
more  and  more  engaging  world  attention. 
What  is  to  be  the  fate,  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury, of  the  backward  peoples,  of  those  nations 
which  have  made  little  use  of  their  inheritance 
and  which  have  shown  little  capacity  for  self- 
government?  In  past  times  such  peoples  dis- 
appeared, swallowed  up  by  those  who  were 
physically  fitter  to  survive,  but  the  best  con- 
science of  mankind  now  demands  a  better 
way.  That  the  Mexicans  are  entitled  to  their 
own  country,  their  own  resources,  their  own 
religion,  their  own  individuality  and  indepen- 
dence— this  is  a  fundamental  fact;  it  is  also 
fundamental  that  they  have  no  right  to  murder 
and  ill-treat  foreigners,  to  waste  their  wealth, 
to  insult  their  neighbors,  to  deprive  their 
common  people  of  the  comfort,  happiness,  and 
enlightenment  which  are  the  rights  of  men  and 
women  everywhere.  One  of  the  present  prob- 
lems of  American  statesmanship  is  to  discover 
the  way  in  which  the  Mexicans  can  develop 
into  an  independent  state  which  will  promote 
the  well-being  of  its  own  people  and  at  the  same 
time  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  its  neighbors  and 
the  world.  This  problem  is  not  beyond  the 
powers  of  American  statesmanship.  It  is  a 
problem  which  we  solved  in  Cuba;  it  is  one 
which  we  are  now  solving  in  the  Philippines; 
and  Mexico,  complicated  as  its  difficulties 
may  seem,  is  not  beyond  our  powers. 


Four  Million  Soldiers  in  Politics 

RECENT  events  have  emphasized  an- 
other fact  which  will  inevitably  affect 
.  American  politics  for  two  or  three 
generations  at  least;  once  more  the  "soldier 
vote"  is  an  element  that  will  play  a  great  part 
in  Presidential  elections.  This  so-called  "sol- 
dier vote"  was  one  of  the  most  embarrassing 
heritages  of  the  Civil  War;  the  "soldier  vote" 
which  is  a  consequence  of  the  World  War  is 
likely  to  prove  even  more  perplexing.  Some- 
what more  than  2,000,000  men  were  enlisted 
in  the  Northern  side  from  1861  to  1865;  some- 
what more  than  4,000,000  were  enlisted  and 
conscripted  for  the  European  conflict.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  present  is  an  era  of  woman's 
suffrage  increases  the  political  importance  of 
these  new  veterans.  Practically  all  have  wives, 
or  mothers,  or  sisters  who  either  vote  now,  or 


who  will  vote  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
whose  sympathies,  human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  will  certainly  incline  to  the  soldiers'  side. 
The  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  were  a  political 
influence  only  in  the  North;  the  survivors  of 
the  World  War  form  a  political  group  in  every 
Congressional  District  in  the  country.  Thus 
it  is  probably  true  that  there  are  anywhere 
from  4,000,000  to  8,000,000  voters  in  the 
United  States  at  present  who  have  an  immedi- 
ate association  with  the  recently  ended  conflict; 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  these  men 
and  women  will  refrain  from  political  activity 
or  that  ambitious  politicians  will  refrain  from 
attempting  to  herd  them  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

In  fact,  these  soldiers  are  already  in  politics. 
Both  parties  are  now  cultivating  their  good- 
will in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential campaign.  When  the  American  Legion 
was  formed,  its  founders  deprecated  the  gen- 
erally prevailing  belief  that  it  would  ever  be- 
come involved  in  politics,  or  that  it  would  ever 
participate  in  pension  campaigns.  In  this 
these  founders  were  entirely  sincere;  but  they 
have  already  lost  control  of  the  organization; 
natural  forces  have  simply  proved  too  strong  for 
them.  It  is  true  that  a  minority  still  opposes 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  Congress; 
but  it  is  only  a  minority.  The  pension  prob- 
lem has  followed  every  war  which  the  United 
States  has  fought;  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  last  pensioner  of  the  Revolution — a 
widow — disappeared  from  the  rolls;  the  War 
of  1 81 2  and  the  Mexican  War  are  still  repre- 
sented; while  expenditures  in  pensions  alone 
for  the  Civil  War  amount  to  upward  of  200 
million  dollars  in  1920.  Not  only  have  the 
survivors  of  the  World  War  shown  the  same 
eagerness  for  appropriations  as  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  181 2,  the 
Mexican,  and  the  Civil  wars;  they  have  far 
exceeded  them  in  their  demands. 


The  Bonus  Merely  a  Service  Pension 

THE  Civil  War — -and  the  statement  is  true 
also  of  the  Revolution — introduced  two 
ideas  in  the  pension  system.  The  first  was 
entirely  legitimate  and  formed  a  praiseworthy 
expression  of  a  nation's  obligation.  This  was 
the  idea  of  invalid  pensions;  these  consisted  of 
periodical  payments  made  to  veterans  as  part 
compensation  for  disabling  wounds  received 
or  disease  contracted  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
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try,  and  no  one  questions  the  fact  that  any  man  it  was  not  until  almost  fifty  years  had  passed, 
whose  military  duty  has  incapacitated  him  when  the  great  majority  had  been  incapacit- 
from  earning  a  living  is  entitled  to  partial  sup-  ated  by  age,  that  this  idea  became  the  controll- 
port  at  public  expense.  From  1865  to  1890  ing  one  in  our  pension  legislation, 
that  was  the  only  ground  on  which  a  Civil  The  several  plans  which  are  now  before 
War  veteran  could  obtain  a  pension.  All  Congress,  granting  a  bonus  to  the  youthful 
during  this  period  there  were  pension  scandals  and  healthy  veterans  of  the  World  War,  show 
in  plenty,  but  they  involved  the  administration  that  it  has  taken  less  than  two  years  for  them 
of  the  law,  not  the  law  itself.  "  Pension  to  reach  the  point  which  the  Civil  War  veterans 
frauds"  was  a  term  which  was  applied  in  the  reached  in  fifty.  Merely  to  pay  the  insurance, 
'seventies  and  'eighties  to  the  all  too  successful  vocational  training,  etc.,  to  which  we  are  now 
attempts  to  cheat  the  Pension  Department;  committed  one  good  authority  estimates  will 
to  place  uninjured  men  on  the  rolls,  to  secure  cost  one  billion  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
pensions  for  fake  veterans,  fake  widows,  dead  next  year — to  that  would  be  added  the  billions 
men,  and  the  like.  All  this  time  the  candidate  suggested  for  the  service  bonus.  As  a  matter 
had  to  prove  disability  sustained  in  service;  of  fact,  if  the  bonus  is  passed  it  will  be  paid, 
the  scandals  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  pension  largely  to  those  who  are  able  to  care  for  them- 
attorneys  and  pension  doctors  to  prove  this  selves  but  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  really 
disability.  It  was  not  until  1890,  or  twenty-  needful  cases.  The  proposal  is  shocking  not 
five  years  after  the  war,  that  our  pension  only  for  what  it  does,  but  for  what  it  implies, 
legislation  fell  below  the  level;  this  new  law  If  these  4,000,000  get  this  free  gift  this  year,  will 
provided  that  any  veteran  who  was  physi-  they  not  ask  for  another  before  a  great  interval 
cally  unable  to  earn  a  living,  as  a  result  of  dis-  has  expired?  All  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
abilities  not  due  to  vicious  habits,  could  qualify  are  now  drawing  annual  bonuses,  or  service 
for  a  pension  at  a  rate  ranging  from  $6  to  $12  pensions;  is  it  improbable  that  the  money  dis- 
a  month.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  pen-  tribution  now  under  consideration,  if  it  is  made, 
sioner  should  have  acquired  this  disability  will  become  an  annual  tax  upon  an  over- 
in  the  war;  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  good  burdened  people?  It  is  frightful  to  think 
health  at  the  time  of  application  made  him  what  proportions  the  evil  of  private  pension 
eligible.  This  law  aroused  great  antagonism  bills  for  these  4,000,000  men  will  reach.  The 
at  the  time;  it  was  denounced  as  simple  largess,  American  people  are  merely  facing  the  begin- 
as  establishing  a  financial  reward  for  patriotism,  nings  of  an  issue  which  will  plague  them  for 
and  as  a  complete  negation  of  the  principle  which  more  than  a  hundred  years  and  may  cost  them 
regulated  the  pension  systems  of  all  civilized  untold  billions  of  dollars. 

countries.     Seventeen  years  afterward,  in  1907,  

Congress  carried  the  system  still  farther,  for  in  yj^  £ra  Qf  prohibition 

that  year  it  passed  the  long  expected  service 

pension  act,  which  granted  monthly  allowances  A  NOTHER    public     question    which     is 

for  no  reason  except  war  service.     This  meas-  /\     likely  to  disturb  politics  for  an  inde- 


A 


ure  has  been  amended  several  times,  so  that  J,  V  finite  period  is  that  of  prohibition.  Its 
at  present,  any  Civil  War  veteran  who  served  enemies  apparently  have  no  intention  of  ac- 
ninety  days  and  was  honorably  discharged,  gets  cepting  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  as  a  final 
a  pension  of  at  least  $30  a  month.  This  ser-  settling  of  this  problem.  One  of  the  curiosities 
vice  pension  law — the  granting  of  allowances  of  the  Presidential  canvass  is  the  strength 
from  the  public  treasury  to  men  simply  because  manifested  in  certain  quarters  by  Governor 
they  had  been  enrolled  in  the  Army  for  ninety  Edwards  of  New  Jersey.  The  voters  who  en- 
days,  irrespective  of  any  injuries  received,  any  dorse  him  as  a  candidate  know  nothing,  and 
danger  or  hardships  encountered,  or  any  dis-  care  nothing,  about  Governor  Edwards's  ideas 
abilities  present  at  the  time  of  application —  on  great  pending  issues;  neither  do  his  general 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  national  scandal  qualifications  for  the  Presidency  interest  them, 
and  an  insult  to  the  men  who  really  bore  the  His  strength  in  the  primaries  registers  nothing 
brunt  of  conflict.  Yet,  completely  as  the  Civil  except  a  blind  resentment  against  the  consti- 
War  survivors  had  been  organized  for  political  tutional  provision  which  has  placed  an  em- 
purposes,  unscrupulous  as  had  been  the  politi-  bargo  on  strong  drink.  Just  what  Governor 
cianswhopreyed  upon  their  pension  proclivities,  Edwards  could  accomplish,  in  case  he  should 
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actually  ride  into  the  Presidency  on  this  ques-  by  state  legislatures  or  by  state  conventions 
tion,  is  not  plain;  the  President  has  nothing  to  called  for  that  purpose.  The  significant  fact 
do  with  amending  the  Constitution;  that  is  is  that  thirty  states,  by  the  end  of  1919,  had 
peculiarly  the  province  of  Congress  and  the  adopted  prohibition,  the  larger  number  by 
people.  There  is  one  way  in  which  the  pro-  popular  vote.  Any  one  who  thinks  that  there 
hibition  amendment  can  be  removed  from  the  is  no  popular  sentiment  in  this  country  for 
Constitution  and  one  way  only.  That  is  the  this  change  should  study  the  election  returns 
adoption  of  another  amendment  which  repeals  of  191 9  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Utah,  Washington, 
it;  the  way  in  which  that  can  be  done  is  pro-  and  Wyoming — a  list  of  states  which  may  be 
vided  in  the  Constitution  itself.  The  one  regarded  as  fairly  representative  of  all  parts 
thing  which  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  of  the  nation.  All  these  states  voted  on  a 
amending  the  Constitution  is  an  overwhelming  prohibition  amendment,  and  every  one,  with 
public  sentiment  demanding  the  proposed  the  exception  of  Ohio,  adopted  it.  The  case 
change.  of  Ohio  is  more  significant  than  all  the  rest, 
The  prohibition  situation  becomes  clearer  for  this  is  a  state  which  has  successfully  fought 
if  certain  popular  misconceptions  concerning  the  prohibitionists  for  thirty  years;  it  is  one 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  are  removed,  of  the  greatest  headquarters  of  the  whisky 
The  most  absurd  is  that  public  opinion  in  the  trade;  it  has  a  large  German  population,  and 
United  States  did  not  demand  this  change;  it  has  always  maintained  the  most  cordial 
that  it  was  "sneaked  through"  in  the  dark;  attitude  toward  the  saloon.  The  Ohio  legisla- 
and  that  it  was  largely  a  product  of  war  ture  was  one  of  the  forty-five  which  ratified 
hysteria.  Any  one  who  has  observed  events  the  Eighteenth  Amendment;  and,  at  last  fall's 
even  in  the  most  casual  way  for  the  last  twenty  election,  the  people  were  asked  to  register 
years  knows  that  this  idea  is  a  ridiculous  per-  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  this  act.  The 
version  of  history.  It  was  apparent,  as  far  returns  showed  that  499,971  approved  and  that 
back  as  191 5,  that  the  whole  United  States  500,450  disapproved.  This  constituted  a  ma- 
was  going  dry;  in  that  year  the  World's  jority  for  the  "wets,"  and,  in  a  technical  sense, 
Work  published  an  article  called  "A  Saloon-  justified  the  contention  that  the  act  of  the 
less  Nation  by  1920" — a  title  which  certainly  legislature  did  not  represent  the  popular  view; 
was  a  happy  prophecy.  More  significantly  yet  the  fact  that,  in  more  than  a  million  votes, 
still  the  liquor  trade  itself  at  that  time  foresaw  the  anti-prohibition  majority  was  only  479, 
its  approaching  doom;  the  trade  papers  them-  rather  detracts  from  the  warmth  of  the  victory; 
selves  warned  their  readers  that  the  national  it  is  ridiculous  to  maintain,  after  this  showing 
amendment  was  about  to  extinguish  them,  in  one  of  the  "wettest"  districts  in  the  United 
In  the  preceding  ten  years  the  prohibition  States,  that  there  is  not  a  tremendous  popular 
movement  had  made  "alarming"  progress,  sentiment  in  favor  of  prohibition. 
Not  only  the  "religious  fanatics,"  but  science  It  may  fairly  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
and  business  were  ranging  themselves  on  its  national  prohibition  is  a  condition  which  we 
side.  Up  to  the  fall  of  191 4  this  sentiment  shall  have  with  us  for  a  considerable  period, 
had  placed  nine  states  in  the  prohibition  Yet  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  the  settled 
column;  the  next  few  months  doubled  these  policy  of  the  nation.  If  it  fails  in  practice, 
figures,  nine  more  states  going  dry  with  popu-  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  revulsion  may  begin 
lar  sentiment  behind  the  movement..  which  will  take  it  out  of  the  Constitution  as 
suddenly  as  it  was  put  in.     This  is  not  the 

Popular  Votes  on  Prohibition  first  "prohibition   wave"  which   has   visited 

the  United  States.     For  the  twenty-five  years 

HE    charge    that  the  amendment  was  preceding  the  Civil  War  this  subject  agitated 

"sneaked  through"  and  that  a  referen-  the  American   public  almost  as  much  as  it 

dum  would  have  defeated  it,  is  no  nearer  has   disturbed    it    in    the   last    twenty.       By 

the  fact;  had  the  amendment  been  submitted  to  the  year  1855  half  the  states  had  gone  dry — - 

a  popular  vote,  the  likelihood  is  that  at  least  but  the  reform  did  not  produce  the  millennium, 

thirty-six  states  would  have  accepted  it.    The  and  all  but  Maine  returned  to  alcohol.    Prohi- 

only  reason  that  it  was  not  submitted  to  this  bition,  like  everything  else,  must  justify  itself  by 

popular  vote  was  that  the  Constitution  itself  its  works;  if  it  does  not  meet  the  supreme  test, 

stipulates  that  amendments  must  be  ratified  then  the  present  amendment  will  disappear. 


T 
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Strikes  and  Industrial  Disorganization  The  second  point  which  recent  events  have 

apparently  demonstrated  is  that  this  element 

THE  readjustment  that  must  necessarily  is  small  and  far  more  noisy  than  influential. 
be  made  will  likewise  influence  the  fall  American  workingmen  are  not  ignorant  and 
Presidential  campaign,  and  will  form  a  sheep-like  Slavs,  who  can  be  victimized  by  a 
staple  of  political  discussion  for  many  years  to  few  glib  talkers  recently  arrived  from  Europe, 
come.  The  Labor  disturbance  of  the  last  few  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  these  workers  have 
months,  culminating  in  the  "outlaw"  mani-  genuine  grievances.  Despite  all  the  talk  of 
festation  of  railroad  workers,  has  precipitated  high  wages,  the  incomes  of  the  majority  have 
this  issue  in  acute  form.  These  events  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
had  their  alarming  features;  yet,  taken  as  a  The  railroad  strike  disclosed  that  the  wages  of 
whole,  the  net  outcome  has  been  rather  en-  railroad  workers  ranged  from  $25  to  $35  per 
couraging  than  otherwise.  In  less  than  a  year  week,  amounts  which  would  have  seemed 
there  has  seemed  to  be  a  possibility  that  the  liberal  ten  years  ago,  but  which  are  certainly 
three  greatest  sources  of  American  industrial  inadequate  now.  The  high  cost  of  food  and 
supremacy  would  fall  victim  to  disintegrating  clothing,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  living 
influences.  The  steel  workers,  the  coal  miners,  quarters  at  almost  any  price  are  causing  real 
and  the  railroad  employees  have  all  gone  on  suffering;  the  frequent  promises  made  by 
strike.  These  disturbances  have  all  presented  Washington  that  something  will  be  done  are  not 
certain  aspects  in  common.  Certain  leaders,  redeemed;  even  the  accepted  Labor  leaders  and 
like  Foster  and  Grunau,  advocates  of  the  "One  Labor  organizations  seem  to  have  little  interest 
Big  Union,"  have  attempted  to  play  a  leading  in  the  problem;  thus  the  streetrcorner  orator 
role;  in  all,  the  time-honored  Labor  organizations  has  a  sympathetic  audience,  and  strikes  take 
have  fallen  into  the  background,  at  least  tern-  the  form,  not  of  well-marshalled  phalanxes, 
porarily;  in  certain  instances,  such  as  in  the  rail-  with  definite  demands  and  a  definite  pro- 
road  strike,  the  struggle  has  assumed  almost  the  gramme,  but  of  more  or  less  haphazard  aban- 
form  of  a  battle  for  control  between  the  old  donment  of  jobs.  Such  phenomena  indicate, 
organizations  and  the  radicals.  The  history  not  an  enthusiasm  for  the  teachings  of  Marx 
of  each  uprising  has  practically  been  the  same,  or  Lenin,  but  general  discouragement  with  life. 
The  strikes  have  been  temporarily  successful;                                   

the  rise  of  radicalism  has  for  a  time  been  trium-  A  Federal  Attempt  at  Solution 
phant;  then  the  real  significance  of  the  demon- 
stration has  penetrated  the  minds  both  of  the  ^  I  ^HIS  railroad  problem  is  a  situation 
public  and  the  working  classes  who  are  most  which  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
immediately  concerned.  As  a  result,  public  JL  ignore.  The  Labor  Board,  provided 
opinion  has  spoken  strongly  against  the  move-  by  the  new  Transportation  Act,  represents  an 
ment,  while  the  mass  of  the  strikers  themselves,  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  the  railroad  field; 
having  no  enthusiasm  for  the  strange  and  alien  if  it  succeeds  there  is  a  possibility  that  this 
doctrines  associated  with  their  self-imposed  system  may  be  applied  to  industry  generally, 
chieftains,  have  repudiated  their  leadership  This  Labor  Board  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
and  returned  to  work.  These  events  indicate  ment  is  approaching  the  subject  of  regulating 
two  things.  The  first  is  that  there  are  many  railroad  wages  in  the  same  way  that  it  ap- 
professional  agitators  busy  in  our  industrial  proached  the  regulation  of  rates.  The  original 
centres  preaching  internationalism,  proletarian  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  passed  in  1887, 
dictatorship,  communism,  and  other  ideas  which  gave  the  Commission  only  moderate  powers; 
have  recently  been  exported  from  Russia;  for  it  could  investigate  complaints  about  charges 
the  most  part  these  men  and  women  are  aliens,  and  services,  and  then  make  recommendations, 
though  there  is  a  scattering  of  so-called  native  the  belief  being  that  its  recommendations  would 
"intellectuals"  who  second  their  efforts.  These  possess  such  authority  that  the  railroads  would 
fomentors  of  unrest  are  not  seeking  primarily  accept  them.  From  this  modest  beginning 
to  increase  wages,  or  to  improve  conditions;  the  power  of  the  Commission  gradually  in- 
they  are  inciting  a  movement  designed  to  end  in  creased  until  now  it  has  authority  practically 
the  workers  seizing  industry  and  wealth,  and  in  to  make  rates  and  to  dictate  service.  At 
producing  an  industrial  and  social  orgy  like  present,  therefore,  railroad  managements  have 
that  which  has  so  completely  paralyzed  Russia,  virtually  lost  control  over  their  income;  an 
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administrative  body  has  the  final  authority  in  as  "freedom  of  the  seas"  is  to  Great  Britain, 
fixing  it.  The  greatest  element  of  outgo  is  the  If  transportation  ceases,  their  industries  col- 
wage  account;  had  Congress  established  a  lapse  and  their  people  starve.  Any  intelligent 
body,  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  permanently  is 
mission,  which  possessed  final  jurisdiction  therefore  to  be  encouraged;  and  the  efforts  now 
in  this  matter,  it  would  merely  have  taken  the  being  made  by  the  Labor  Board  will  be  watched 
management  of  railroads  out  of  the  hands  with  sympathy  by  all  decent  Americans — and 
of  their  stockholders.  As  a  compromise,  these  constitute  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  our 
Congress  has  created  a  body  of  nine  members,  population, 
which  has  essentially  the  same  authority  over                                    

wages    as    the    Interstate    Commerce    Com-  New  York's  Attack  on  Free  Speech 
mission,   as   originally   established,    had    over 

rates  and  service.  In  providing  that  three  T  UST  as  the  Labor  Board  represents  the 
of  these  men  shall  represent  the  employers,  right  way  of  approaching  this  question, 
three  the  employees  and  three  the  public,  so  does  the  behavior  of  the  New  York 
the  act  judiciously  recognizes  the  several  **  Legislature  represent  the  wrong  way.  The 
parties  interested  in  the  outcome  of  their  action  of  this  legislature,  under  the  dictation  of 
deliberations.  The  Board's  business  is  to  Speaker  Sweet,  represents  one  of  the  most 
investigate  those  disputes  between  employers  shameful  pages  of  contemporary  American 
and  employees  which  have  proved  irreconcil-  history.  It  pictures  certain  phases  of  Amen- 
able by  other  agencies;  it  has  full  power  to  can  politics  and  American  politicians  in  their 
subpoena  witnesses  and  documents;  after  most  odious  form.  New  York,  like  most 
assembling  all  the  facts,  it  is  its  business  to  states,  contains  a  small  minority  of  Socialists; 
submit  a  report  with  recommendations.  Le-  how  small  it  is  appears  from  the  fact  that  of 
gaily,  either  the  railroads  or  the  employees  can  members  of  the  State  Assembly  five  were 
ignore  these  findings.  The  history  of  the  members  of  the  Socialist  Party;  these  were  all 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  twenty  elected  from  the  densely  populated  Jewish 
years  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  two  districts  of  New  York  City.  The  names  of 
parties  to  the  disputes  were  likely  to  do  this  these  candidates  were  printed  on  the  official 
very  thing;  the  " advisory"  powers  of  the  Com-  ballot  at  last  fall's  election,  under  the  regular 
mission  accomplished  little  in  the  early  days,  party  emblem;  that  is,  these  men  belonged  to  a 
for  the  railroad  managements  ignored  its  re-  party  which  was  recognized  as  a  legal  party;  they 
commendations;  the  result  being  that  it  were  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  legislative 
was  found  necessary  to  increase  these  powers  session  as  members  of  the  Assembly;  they  took 
so  that  they  became  practically  mandatory,  the  prescribed  oath,  voted  at  the  election  of 
But  public  opinion  counts  for  more  in  this  Speaker  and  participated  in  the  organization, 
country  now  than  it  did  from  1887  to  1907.  Suddenly  a  resolution  was  introduced,  sus- 
Railroad  managers  or  Labor  leaders  who  defy  pending  them  from  membership  pending  an 
recommendations  made  by  such  a  govern-  examination  of  their  rights  to  hold  their  seats, 
mental  agency  will  be  assuming  a  heavy  Such  suspension  of  duly  qualified  members 
responsibility.  The  contempt  lavished  upon  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  rules  governing 
the  early  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  parliamentary  bodies.  The  investigation  which 
Commission  resulted  in  the  present  drastic  law;  followed  and  the  expulsion  which  automatically 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  wage-making  power,  took  place  aroused  great  indignation  in  all 
if  treated  in  the  same  fashion,  would  cease  to  be  enlightened  quarters.  The  net  result  of  the 
merely  advisory  and  become  compulsory,  whole  proceeding  was  that  these  five  Socialists 
The  dependence  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  out-  were  deprived  of  their  seats  simply  because 
side  world  for  its  food  is  a  fact  of  which  much  their  opinions  on  political  questions  differed 
was  heard  during  the  war.  The  American  from  those  of  the  majority.  The  expulsion 
people  now  realize  that  every  great  centre  of  was  an  attack  upon  freedom  of  thought  and  of 
population  in  this  country  occupies  a  position  speech — upon  the  one  principle  which  is  dearest 
of  similar  dependence.  For  New  York,  Chicago,  to  Americans.  But  the  next  step  in  this 
Philadelphia — for  a  dozen  areas  of  congested  campaign  was  perhaps  even  more  disgraceful; 
population  which  might  be  mentioned — "free-  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  laws  the  intent  of 
domof  the  rails"  is  as  indispensable  to  existence  which  is  to  disfranchise  the  Socialists,  to  out- 
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law  the  Socialist  Party,  and  to  close  schools 
where  Socialism  is  taught.  Such  measures 
are,  of  course,  unconstitutional;  they  can  never 
be  sustained  in  the  courts;  but  that  the  major- 
ity Republican  Party  should  force  the  issue 
illustrates  what  slight  qualifications  so  many  of 
our  politicians  have  to  deal  with  such  a  great 
subject  as  that  of  social  unrest.  The  one  thing 
which  is  evident  above  all  is  that  the  gag  is 
not  the  proper  instrument  for  dealing  with 
existing  injustices.  There  is  probably  no 
better  cure  for  the  inconsistencies  of  Socialism 
than  to  have  them  advertised  as  widely  as 
possible.  The  more  generally  the  doctrines  of 
Marx  and  Lenin  and  Trotzky  are  discussed  the 
less  likely  are  they  to  appeal  to  the  common- 
sense  American  people.  The  New  York  Legis- 
lature has  thus  done  the  cause  of  Americanism 
a  great  disservice;  the  fact  that  the  forces 
back  of  this  attack  on  free  speech  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  reactionary  policy  in  other 
regards,  refusing  to  pass  much-needed  measures 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  especially  women  and  children,  makes 
the  whole  session  a  particularly  unhappy 
episode  in  contemporary  history. 


The  Career  of  Hiram  Johnson 

THE  new  development  in  the  personal 
side  of  the  Presidential  campaign  is  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  by 
Senator  Johnson.  The  political  career  of  this 
man  has  been  one  of  the  most  sensational  in  our 
recent  political  history.  It  began  about  twelve 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Johnson  took  the  place  of 
Francis  J.  Heney  in  the  prosecution  of  the  San 
Francisco  grafters;  and  in  that  proceeding  he 
showed  the  same  vigor  which  has  so  startled  his 
adversaries  in  his  present  political  canvass. 
Such  prominence  in  those  days  necessarily 
made  a  man  in  California  a  political  figure. 
The  state  for  many  years  had  been  dominated 
by  a  corrupt  gang  in  the  service  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad;  popular  government  in  that 
community  had  long  since  ceased  to  exist;  all 
attempts  to  secure  the  regulation  of  the  railroads 
or  of  corporations,  or  any  legislation  that  would 
promote  the  public  interest,  automatically 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  mercenary  ring 
which  ruled  almost  unquestioned.  The  decade 
preceding  1910  was  the  era  of  "progressivism," 
"social  justice,  "and  "popular  rule" — ideas 
which  found  expression  in  public  service  com- 
missions, employers'  liability  laws,  shorter  hours 


of  work  for  men  and  women,  the  abolition  of 
child  labor,  widows'  pensions,  the  Initiative, 
the  Referendum,  the  Recall,  direct  primaries, 
the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators, 
and  many  other  forward-looking  political  and 
social  changes.  These  were  the  ideas  that 
made  many  political  careers — such  as  Hughes 
and  La  Follette,  and  which  placed  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  the  Presidency.  Up  to  19 10  these 
ideas  had  had  no  efficient  spokesman  in  Cali- 
fornia, although  a  sentiment  had  been  rapidly 
developing  in  that  state  in  their  favor,but  it  was 
in  this  year  that  Hiram  Johnson  stepped  forth 
as  their  advocate.  With  no  organization  back- 
ing, with  no  money,  he  jumped  into  an  auto- 
mobile, started  for  the  rural  districts,  and  began 
preaching  on  one  topic  and  one  topic  only; 
this  was  the  overthrow  of  corporation  rule  in 
the  state;  his  issue  was  framed  in  one  "  slogan" : 
"  Kick  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  out  of 
California."  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  magnetic 
and  tireless  campaigner,  with  a  talent  for 
invective;  the  audience  to  which  he  appealed 
was  ready  for  his  message;  the  result  was  that 
he  captured  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor,  and  was  overwhelmingly  elected. 
In  19 16,  Governor  Johnson  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  with  a  majority  of  270,000; 
the  fact  that  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Senator  obtained  this  unprecedented  endorse- 
ment, while  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President,  Mr.  Hughes,  lost  the  state  to 
Wilson,  certainly  indicated  great  political  in- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  electorate,  even 
if  it  did  not  conclusively  prove  the  charge  that 
Governor  Johnson  had  "betrayed"  or  "knifed" 
his  Republican  associate. 


Johnson  as  a  Presidential  Candidate 

AT  THE  Republican  Convention  of  191 2 
Governor  Johnson  had  been  an  exceed- 
L  ingly  conspicuous  and  vituperative 
figure;  he  had  led  the  fight  for  Roosevelt  against 
Taft;  and,  when  the  boss-dominated  convention 
rejected  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  joined  the  Progressive 
Party  and  became  its  candidate  for  vice-Presi- 
dent.  Though  Mr.  Johnson's  record  up  to  1918 
had  shown  that  he  was  an  unconventional  and 
stormy  person,  exceedingly  ambitious  perhaps 
even  unstable,  there  was  little  in  it  that  could 
have  prepared  his  admirers  for  his  present 
activities.  The  methods  which  he  is  now 
pursuing  certainly  resemble  those  which  he 
used  so  successfully  when  seeking  the  nomina- 
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tion  for  the  governorship  in  1910.  His  cam- 
paign is  now  a  purely  personal  one,  as  it  was 
then,  depending  for  its  success  upon  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  vote.  Yet  this  is  as  far  as  the 
comparison  extends;  certainly  the  issue  which 
he  takes  to  the  electorate  now  is  an  ignoble  one, 
compared  with  the  one  which  he  was  so  vigor- 
ously preaching  ten  years  ago;  and  the  voters 
whose  support  he  is  now  soliciting  can  hardly 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
honest  and  patriotic  farmers  who  started  him 
on  his  career  in  the  great  Southern  Pacific 
campaign.  In  most  large  communities  in 
this  country  there  exists  a  minority  of  the 
population — in  certain  restricted  areas  it  per- 
haps amounts  to  a  majority — who,  for  several 
reasons,  attempted  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  doing  its  duty  in  the  world  conflict, 
who  sought  to  hamper  the  nation  after  it  had 
declared  war,  and  who  are  now  exerting  their 
malevolent  wills  to  hinder  the  country  from 
fulfilling  its  part  in  the  existing  crisis.  The 
several  elements  which  make  up  this  following 
are  well  defined.  The  great  bulk  are  those 
German  hyphenates  whose  devotion  to  the 
Fatherland  has  proved  greater  than  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  nation  which  has  rescued  them 
from  physical  wretchedness  and  political  and 
social  degradation.  That  small  part  of  our 
pro-Irish  population  which  regards  the  United 
States  chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  wreaking 
vengeance  against  the  hereditary  enemy  be- 
longs to  this  same  group,  and  those  elements  in 
our  population  which  hate  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  on  principle,  have  furnished  certain 
reinforcements.  The  radical  groups,  the 
Socialists,  the  1.  W.  W'ists,  the  men  who  are 
seeking  to  destroy  our  industrial  fabric,  the 
practitioners  of  sabotage,  the  pacifists,  the 
"internationalists" — all  naturally  find  them- 
selves congenially  placed  in  this  class.  That  all 
these  forces  exist  in  our  population  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time — the  war  disclosed  them 
in  their  most  unlovely  aspects;  and  that  some 
unscrupulous  politician  would  rise  to  unite 
them  for  personal  advancement  has  likewise 
been  foreseen  as  inevitable.  Senator  Johnson 
has  abundantly  shown  that  he  possessed  ex- 
ceptional qualifications  for  such  work;  his 
progress  therefore  need  excite  no  particular 
surprise.  In  communities  where  these  fomen- 
tors  of  unrest  and  disloyalty  prevail,  he  will 
demonstrate  considerable  strength.  That 
iMichigan  should  favor  his  candidacy  is  not 
strange,  for  the  forces  described  are  found 


there  in  large  numbers;  it  is  also  entirely  ap- 
propriate that,  in  that  state,  Senator  Johnson's 
campaign  manager  had  been  conspicuous 
before  chiefly  because  he  attempted  in  1916  to 
have  certain  professors  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  disciplined  for  expressing  sympathy 
with  the  Allies.  Senator  Johnson  cannot  be 
nominated,  because  the  great  mass  of  Ameri- 
cans do  not  belong  to  the  classes  whose 
favor  he  is  cultivating.  The  ambition  for  the 
Presidency  has  destroyed  much  finer  characters 
than  his,  yet  it  must  be  regretted  that  a  man 
who,  up  to  191 7,  had  really  much  excellent 
public  service  to  his  credit,  should  end  his 
career  in  this  fashion. 

Temporarily  his  success  damages  the  only 
two  names  which  are  receiving  serious  public 
consideration  for  the  Presidency — General 
Wood  and  Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  that  on  the  whole  it  may  help  them. 
The  Johnson  movement  is  likely  to  arouse 
Americans  to  the  dangers  facing  them  and  lead 
them  to  embrace  one  of  the  two  men  whose 
election  would  do  them  honor  and  reestablish 
the  prestige  of  the  nation. 

The  Gist  of  the  Sims  Criticisms 

THE  proceedings  before  the  Senate  Naval 
Committee  investigating  the  conduct 
of  the  war  illustrate  the  difficulty  which 
is  usually  experienced  in  getting  a  few  simple 
facts  before  the  public.  The  newspapers,  which 
persist  in  regarding  the  matter  as  merely  a 
"  Daniels-Sims  row,"  print  a  few  lines  of  the 
testimony  each  day.  The  head-lines  convey 
the  notion  that  this  or  that  naval  officer  is 
"against  Daniels"  or  "against  Sims";  yet 
precisely  what  the  whole  thing  is  about  few 
really  understand.  The  document  which  Ad- 
miral Sims  read,  describing  in  detail  the  lessons 
which  he  had  derived  from  the  war,  fills  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  closely  printed 
matter.  It  is  available  to  any  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  the  present  so-called  controversy. 
It  is  not  an  attack  on  Secretary  Daniels,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  Secretary  is  responsible  for  the 
faults  it  discloses;  it  is  still  less  an  attack  upon 
the  Navy  itself,  to  whose  splendid  achievements 
it  bears  eloquent  tribute.  Admiral  Sims  believes 
that,  for  the  first  six  months,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment committed  serious  mistakes  of  policy  and 
strategy;  he  believes  that  these  mistakes  should 
be  placed  upon  the  record  and  discussed,  so 
that  in  any  future  war  they  may  be  avoided. 
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The  important  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
Admiral  Sims's  criticisms  refer  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  policy  of  our  Navy  Department 
for  the  first  six  months  after  our  entry  into  the 
war;  he  has  no  particular  criticism  for  the 
period  extending  from  October,  191 7,  to  Nov- 
ember, 1 91 8.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  Admiral  Sims  submitted  to  Washing- 
ton a  detailed  report  of  conditions  and  made 
certain  vital  recommendations.  The  gist  of 
his  report  was  that  Germany  was  winning  the 
war  with  the  submarine  campaign;  that,  at 
the  rate  sinkings  were  then  taking  place,  the 
Allies  would  be  compelled  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally by  November  1,  191 7.  The 
entire  efforts  of  the  Allies  at  sea,  the  Admiral 
said,  should  centre  on  defeating  the  German 
submarines.  Unless  they  were  defeated,  sup- 
plies and  troops  from  the  United  States  could 
never  cross  the  sea;  that  is,  the  United  States 
could  not  participate  in  the  war.  The  most 
feasible  plan  of  overcoming  the  submarine  was 
the  convoy.  In  order  to  put  this  into  com- 
plete operation,  Admiral  Sims  reported,  the 
American  Navy  should  immediately  transport 
to  the  scene  of  war  all  the  anti-submarine  craft 
it  could  assemble — destroyers,  tugs,  sub- 
marines, "chasers,"  yachts,  and  the  like. 
Our  commander  in  European  waters  empha- 
sized over  and  over  again  that  the  place  to  find 
an  enemy  was  in  the  waters  where  that  enemy 
was  to  be  found;  that  the  best  way  to  protect 
the  American  coast  line  was  not  by  committing 
the  strategical  error  of  dividing  our  forces  and 
keeping  destroyers  in  American  waters,  where 
they  could  accomplish  nothing,  but  by  sending 
them  to  the  field  of  action  south  and  west  of 
Ireland,  where  they  could  spend  their  time 
engaging  submarines.  Practically  all  the  Ad- 
miral's criticisms  rest  upon  the  fact  that 
Washington  did  not  grasp  this  simple  truth. 
Secretary  Daniels,  in  his  famous  "policy" 
cable,  informed  the  Admiral  that  he  would 
send  as  many  anti-submarine  craft  to  Europe 
"as  was  consistent  with  the  protection  of  home 
waters."  That  one  clause  displayed  his  utter 
failure  to  grasp  the  situation.  He  was  con- 
stantly making  all  kinds  of  foolish  suggestions; 
he  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  convoy  system 
— the  plan  that  saved  the  Allied  cause;  he  sug- 
gested establishing  a  "lane"  through  which 
cargo  vessels  could  be  escorted  into  port;  like 
Winston  Churchill  he  advocated  "digging  the 
rats  out  of  their  holes";  at  the  most  critical 
moment,  when  Allied  shipping  in  the  submarine- 


infested  waters  was  going  down  at  the  rate 
of  800,000  tons  a  month,  he  calmly  proposed 
sending  a  squadron  of  destroyers  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  to  operate  off  certain  Russian  ports; 
one  of  his  cablegrams  at  this  time  expressed  his 
conviction  that  placing  guns  on  merchant 
ships  was  a  better  solution  of  the  submarine 
menace  than  the  convoy  system. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  who  was  right 
in  this  matter;  the  record  of  our  Navy  De- 
partment settles  that  point.  It  is  utterly 
absurd  to  put  the  pro-Daniels  party  in  the 
Navy  on  the  witness  stand — such  men  as 
Rodman,  Wilson,  McLean,  and  Pratt — to 
testify  that  Admiral  Sims  was  wrong.  For 
the  simple  fact  is  that  the  Navy  Department 
ultimately  had  to  adopt  all  of  Sims's  sugges- 
tions; because  they  were  the  only  practical  so- 
lutions for  the  difficulties.  His  criticism  is 
simply  that  it  delayed  the  adoption  for  six 
months;  that  during  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  war  it  vacillated  with  no  policy,  and  that 
this  delay  postponed  victory  for  that  time. 


The  Chief  Duty  of  American  Destroyers 

A  SINGLE  illustration  makes  the  whole 
thing  clear.  Captain  Pratt,  assistant  aid 
for  operations — a  witness  hostile  to  Ad- 
miral Sims — testified  that  the  United  States  had 
fifty-one  destroyers  which  could  have  been  sent 
abroad  on  our  declaration  of  war.  Ultimately 
they  were  all  sent,  yet  it  was  not  until  March, 
1 91 8 — after  the  United  States  had  been  at  war 
for  a  year — that  they  all  had  reached  the  other 
side.  Admiral  Sims's  first  message,  in  April, 
191 7,  was  an  urgent  request  that  they  be  sent 
at  once;  his  recommendation  was  ultimately 
acted  on:  why  was  it  not  adopted  immediately? 
If  they  had  reached  the  submarine  area  in  May, 
191 7 — and,  according  to  Captain  Pratt,  they 
were  ready  to  cross  the  ocean  on  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities — and,  if  Admiral  Sims's  other 
recommendations  had  been  followed  at  once — 
instead  of  after  a  six-months'  delay — the 
Germans  would  have  suffered  defeat  just  that 
much  sooner.  The  Navy  Department's  action 
thus  shows  that  Sims's  recommendations  were 
wise,  because  the  Navy  Department  adopted 
them;  while  the  anti-Sims  witnesses  show  that 
they  could  have  been  adopted  in  April  or  May, 
191 7,  as  well  as  in  October  or  November. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  Captain  Pratt's 
testimony  that  are  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion, for  they  show  how  little  the  Washington 
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department  really  grasped  the  important 
strategic  points  in  the  war.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Captain  Pratt  was  assistant  aid 
for  operations,  stationed  at  Washington;  that 
Admiral  Sims's  criticisms  are  aimed  particu- 
larly at  that  department  and  that  Captain 
Pratt  is  therefore  making  an  effort  to  defend 
himself.  The  chief  duty  of  the  American 
Navy,  he  testified,  was  not  to  fight  submarines, 
but  to  conduct  American  troops  across  the 
ocean.  The  sufficient  and  obvious  answer  to 
this  is  that  American  troops  could  not  be 
transported  until  the  Allies  had  disposed  of  the 
submarines;  the  fact  is  that  the  American  Army 
did  not  cross  in  great  numbers  until  the  sub- 
marine menace  had  been  reduced  to  negligible 
proportions.  Captain  Pratt  also  criticised  the 
British  navy  because,  in  the  critical  period,  it 
kept  destroyers  with  the  Grand  Fleet  at 
Scapa  Flow,  instead  of  sending  them  into  the 
submarine  zone.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  assistant  aid  is  entirely  candid  in  this 
criticism.  To  have  left  the  battle  fleet  un- 
screened by  destroyers  would  have  meant  its 
destruction  by  the  Germans.  But  the  success 
of  the  anti-submarine  campaign  depended  upon 
keeping  the  battle  fleet  intact.  That  the  anti- 
Sims  party  in  the  Navy  should  resort  to  such 
deceptive  arguments  as  these  shows  the  utter 
desperation  of  their  cause.  Like  most  of  their 
campaign,  such .  pleas  are  not  intended  to  de- 
ceive naval  officers,  for  they  know  better,  but 
to  deceive  the  newspaper  readers  one  of  whose 
conspicuous  traits  is  not  a  knowledge  of  naval 
strategy.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the 
comments  of  Admiral  Mahan  upon  the  aston- 
ishing evidence  of  Admiral  Rodman,  Admiral 
Wilson,  and  Captain  Pratt. 


foreign-born  population  on  American  ideals 
and  institutions,  developing  business  and 
technical  libraries,  producing  more  books  for 
the  blind,  and  extending  a  country  library 
plan  to  reach  into  every  county  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  carrying  on  a  sustained  pro- 
gramme of  education  which  it  hopes  will  make 
the  library  a  more  potent  influence  in  every 
community.  The  comprehensive  scope  of  such 
a  work  is  amazing;  yet  it  operates  with  max- 
imum effectiveness  because  the  whole  under- 
taking is  concentrated  in  the  single  activity 
of  exploiting  books. 

Libraries  are  a  partial  answer  and  a  practical 
one  to  many  of  the  acute  social  and  industrial 
problems  now  before  the  public.  There  are 
approximately  15  million  foreign-born  in  the 
United  States,  of  whom  about  6  million  neither 
read  nor  speak  English.)  This  field  is  fallow 
so  far  as  American  institutions  are  concerned; 
the  best  way  of  making  it  productive  is  to 
encourage  the  reading  habit. 

City  folks  can  scarcely  realize  that  about 
60  million  people  in  this  country  are  without 
adequate  library  facilities.  I  n  fact,  73  per  cent, 
of  the  counties  have  no  libraries  of  more  than 
500  volumes  within  their  borders.  The  dis- 
trict school  will  be  encouraged  in  its  work  of 
making  Americans  by  the  plans  of  the  American 
Library  Association  to  extend  library  facilities 
to  rural  districts. 

To  carry  out  its  programme  for  three  years 
the  American  Library  Association  asks  for 
2  million  dollars.  This  request  is  not  made  in 
the  form  of  a  "drive" — it  comes  as  a  proposi- 
tion from  an  organization  which  is  prepared 
to  direct  into  proper  channels  the  spread  of 
knowledge  through  the  exceedingly  influential 
medium  of  books. 


Good  Books  and  Good  Citizens 

THE  American  Library  Association  has 
been  inspired  by  its  wartime  activities 
to  undertake  a  broader  field  of  service 
in  its  peacetime  mission.  The  book  service 
which  supplied  7  million  volumes  to  United 
States  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Government  for  a  perman- 
ent Army  and  Navy  Library.  And  now  the 
A.  L.  A.  faces  the  task  of  laying  the  foundation 
for  much  greater  service — that  of  good  citizen- 
ship. This  association,  with  a  membership 
embracing  four  thousand  professional  and  ac- 
tive librarians,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
winning  support  for  libraries,  enlightening  our 


Fighting  the  Get-Rich-Quick  Scamps 

SALESMEN  of  promotion  stocks  have 
taken  so  much  money  out  of  the  state 
of  Iowa  in  exchange  for  their  worthless 
wares  that  the  Iowa  Bankers  Association  has 
started  an  active  campaign  against  them. 
Other  similar  organizations  could  profitably 
follow  its  example,  for  all  the  money  that  goes 
into  get-rich-quick  securities  is  lost  to  legiti- 
mate investment  and  to-day  there  is  a  dearth 
of  investment  capital  throughout  the  world. 
But  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  capital 
for  these  parasitical  propositions — "stupid" 
capital,  one  economist  has  called  it.    Accord- 
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ing  to  the  officials  of  the  Iowa  Bankers  Associa-  the   large   proportion   of   losses   which   result 

tion,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  from  ignorance  or  from  the  cupidity  of  people 

has  been  taken  out  of  that  state  in  two  years,  who  engage  in  speculation  seeking  abnormal 

In    1 91 8   this    association    passed    resolutions  gains.     They  therefore  limited  their  attention 

condemning  the  evil  and  urging  bankers  to  to  the  losses  occasioned  by  fraud  and  recom- 

refuse  to  buy  notes  given  for  purchase  of  such  mend  a  strengthening  of  the  penal  law  and  the 

stocks,  or  to  write  letters  recommending  the  appointment  of  special  officers  to  enforce  it. 

stock  or  the  promoters.     It  condemned  bank  The  minority,  composed  of  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 

officials  or  employees  who  received  payment,  chairman  of  the  Chase  National  Bank;  James 

either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  reason  of  con-  J.  Hoey,  of  the  Continental  Insurance  Com- 

nection  with  any  promotion  scheme.     More  pany;  George  V.  McLaughlin,  New  York  State 

recently  the  legislative  committee  of  the  as-  Superintendent  of  Banks;  and  Lawrence  Mc- 

sociation   has  drafted  a  questionnaire  to  be  Guire,   of  the   New   York   City   Real    Estate 

filled  out  and  sworn  to  by  any  officer  in  any  Board,  took  a  broader  ground;  they  urged  that, 

new  enterprise  that  is  selling  stock  in  the  state,  although  the  contemplated  legislation  is  aimed 

This  questionnaire  will  show  the  prospective  at  evilly  disposed  persons,  the  public  have  rights 

purchaser  the  real  conditions  under  which  the  in  regard  to  all  securities  which  they  are  asked 

stock   is   being  offered   to   him;   the   amount  to  purchase,  and  our  best  and  most  responsible 

of  commission  which  is  paid  for  its  sale,  and  banking  firms  should  furnish  a  plain  and  ex- 

who    gets    it;   the   actual    interest    that    the  plicit  statement  of  facts  about  their  offerings, 

promoters   have   in   the   proposition.     Nearly  This  minority  proposed  a  law  to  provide  for 

two   thousand   of   these   questionnaires    have  licensing  brokers  and  dealers,  and  for  filing  with 

been  mailed  to  country  farm  agents  and  com-  the  secretary  of  state  certain  information  by 

mercial  clubs.    After  they  are  filled  out  by  the  officials  of  a  company  before  its  securities 

the  promoters  of  a  stock-selling  proposition  can  be  offered  in  the  state.     The  majority  of 

they  are  open  for  public  inspection.     If  a  com-  the  committee  reported  summarily  against  such 

pany  declines  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire,  that  a  measure  on  the  ground  that  it  would  place 

fact  is  also  posted  for  the  information  of  the  "an  unwarranted  handicap  on  legitimate  finan- 

community  where  the  stock  is  being  offered.  cial  transactions  to  a  degree  that  would  be 

One  of  the  largest  recent  stock-selling  promo-  intolerable."     It    also    reported    against    the 

tions   in    Iowa   was   the   Associated    Packing  system  of  licensing  dealers. 

Company  of  Des  Moines.     This  concern  gave  If  by  legislation,  information  can  be  secured 

the  state  superintendent  of  banks  as  a  reference,  for  ignorant   investors  which   they  ought   to 

The  World's  Work,  making  an  investigation  have  and  which  a  trained  investor  would  insist 

of  the  proposition  in  order  to  answer  inquiries  on,  then  New  York  State  should  set  an  example 

regarding  the  stock,  wrote  to  this  superinten-  by  enacting  such  legislation.     The  exemptions 

dent  of  banks  and  received  in  reply  a  letter  from  the  provisions  of  this  law  proposed  by  Mr. 

which  recommended  the  officer  in  charge  of  Hepburn's  minority  would  seem  to  be  a  suffi- 

the  promotion  and  a  copy  of  a  printed  state-  cient    answer    to    the    majority's    complaint 

ment  similar  to  one  that  had  previously  been  that  such  a  law  would  place  an  unwarranted 

received  from  the  company  itself,  all  inclosed  handicap  on   legitimate  financial  transactions 

in  a  special  envelope  made  to  carry  the  com-  and  be  intolerable. 

pany's   printed    statement.      Since   then    the  And  a  licensing  system  for  dealers,  although 

Attorney-General  of  Iowa  has  investigated  this  it  does  not  have  as  strong  arguments  in  its 

proposition,  charged  it  with  being  insolvent  favor  and  may  have  points  against  it,  would 

even  before  it  began  putting  up  any  buildings  be  effective  in   keeping  the  George  Graham 

and  a  local  court  has  appointed  a  permanent  Rices,  the  Nova  A.  Browns,  the  John  Grant 

receiver    for    it.     More    than    $3, 000,000    of  Lymans — convicted     crooks — from     returning 

the  stock  had  been  sold,  largely  to  Iowa  farmers,  to  New  York  to  carry  on  their  get-rich-quick 

In  New  York  State  a  committee  appointed  games  as  they  have  in  the  past.     These  three 

by  Governor  Smith  last  fall  to  consider  this  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  this  magazine 

stock-promotion  evil,  divided  on  its  conclusions  as  characters  in  Mr.  Louis  Guenther's  "  Pirates 

and  the  majority,  largely  made  up  of  Wall  of  Promotion"  series  which  appeared  in  these 

Street  bankers  and  brokers,  took  the  ground  pages  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.     Along 

that  it  is  impossible  by  legislation  to  abolish  with  them,  it  is  comforting  to  note,  six  other 
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of  the  pirates  then  listed  as  get-rich-quick 
promoters  have  since  been  convicted  of  fraud 
and  four  more  are  now  under  arrest  awaiting 
trial. 


The  Originator  of  the  Tank 

THE  tank  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary engines  of  destruction  de- 
veloped during  the  war,  but  even  yet 
the  man  responsible  for  its  origin  is  not  popu- 
larly recognized.  Not  long  ago  a  short  news- 
paper story  appeared  in  which  Sir  William 
Tritton  and  Major  Wilson  were  reported  to 
have  been  presented  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  £ 1 5,000  for  their  work  in  developing 
the  tank.  Other  than  that  there  has  been 
little  in  print  in  America  concerning  the  origin 
of  this  effective  weapon  of  offence. 

The  man  who  is  primarily  to  be  credited  with 
the  idea  that  was  developed  into  the  tank  is 
E.  D.  Swinton,  formerly  a  major-general  in  the 
British  army.  He  it  was  who,  seeing  a  cater- 
pillar tractor  hauling  artillery,  stopped  and  re- 
quested its  driver  to  cross  some  shell  holes  in 
the  vicinity,  and,  once  convinced  that  the 
machine  could  make  its  way  across  shell-torn 
ground,  he  determined  to  push  the  idea  of  an 
armed  and  armored  caterpillar  in  order  that  the 
British  might  have  some  successful  offensive 
weapon  for  use  against  the  machine  guns  of 
the  Germans. 

Suggested  by  General  Swinton,  the  tank  took 
form  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  William  Tritton 
and  Major  Wilson,  to  whom  was  given  the 
reward  of  the  Government.  But  although 
General  Swinton  did  not  receive  the  largest 
prize,  in  recognition  of  his  services  the  com- 
mittee in  presenting  him  with  £1,000  gave  its 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  General's  con- 
tribution. 

Sir  William  Tritton  and  Major  Wilson  were 
recognized  by  their  government  as  the  men 
who  had  actually  invented  and  designed  the 
tank,  a  work  toward  which  General  Swinton 
contributed  only  in  a  minor  way.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  in  deciding  on  the  rewards  to 
be  given  for  this  work,  recommended  that 
General  Swinton  be  given  £1,000  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  invention  and  design,  and 
closed  its  report  by  adding  in  reference  to  the 


General's  original  idea  and  his  energy  in 
presenting  it  that  "we  desire  expressly  to 
recognize  the  still  greater  value  of  that  part  of 
Major-General  Swinton's  work  for  which  a 
pecuniary  reward  is  not  appropriate." 

Stories  About  Roosevelt 

THERE  are  thousands  of  people  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world  who  came  into 
contact  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
who  retain  impressions  of  him  or  who  can  relate 
characteristic  anecdotes.     Here  is  a  specimen: 

One  hot  summer  afternoon  during  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  life  he  was  turning  a  corner  of  the 
porch  at  Sagamore  Hill  when  he  suddenly  came  upon 
his  youngest  grandchild,  Edith  Derby,  aged  a  year  or 
so,  sitting  in  her  "cage"  on  the  floor.  He  bent  over 
and  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  picked  the  baby 
up  in  his  arms,  "cuddling"  her  and  making  happy 
noises. 

Behind  him  suddenly,  he  heard  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  softly  protesting.  "Now,  Theodore," 
she  exclaimed,  "do  you  know  what  you  have  done? 
That  baby  was  perfectly  happy  there,  and  now 
someone  will  have  to  hold  her  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon." 

"All  right!"  ejaculated  the  Colonel.  "Til  hold 
her."  And  for  two  hours  and  more  he  rocked  back 
and  forth  in  his  rocking-chair  on  the  west  porch, 
carrying  on  his  political  conferences  with  a  happy 
baby  in  his  arms. 

Little  scraps  like  this  reveal  the  man  more 
completely  than  pages  of  analysis  and  descrip- 
tion. The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  is 
attempting  to  collect  them,  for  the  benefit  of 
biographers;  it  asks  that  any  one  who  has  an 
authentic  anecdote  about  "T.  R."  send  it  at 
once  to  Mr.  Hermann  Hagedorn,  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Association,  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  Suppose  that  everybody  who, 
sixty  years  ago,  had  had  such  recollections  of 
Lincoln  had  sent  them  to  such  a  responsible 
source!  All  contributors  to  this  composite 
picture  of  Roosevelt  will  receive  a  book  con- 
taining a  biographical  sketch  and  selected 
quotations  from  his  writings,  and  one  of  the 
standard  Roosevelt  biographies  will  be  given 
each  month  to  the  one  who  sends  the  best 
anecdote — well  authenticated  and  hitherto 
unpublished. 


SPECULATIVE  POOLS  AND 
THE  STOCK  MARKET  SPECULATOR 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on   investments  and  the  lessons   to  he   learned   therefrom 


HE  New  York  Tribune  recently 
carried  some  particularly  illuminat- 
ing comment  on  operations  in  the 
stock  market.  It  is  repeated  here 
because  more  people  are  interested 

in  the  stock  market  to-day  than  at  any  time 

since  1906. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Wall  Street  has  ex- 
perienced quite  the  same  kind  of  market  in  stocks 
as  is  now  being  carried  on.  The  stock  market  is  full 
of  what  the  financial  district  calls  "speculative  pools," 
or  cliques  organized  to  exploit  the  market  possibili- 
ties of  certain  issues  in  which  they  are  especially 
interested.  Such  pools  are  usually  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  distributing  stock  purchased  at 
much  lower  levels.  The  process  is  interesting. 
First,  there  is  a  period  of  accumulation  during  which 
the  particular  stock  to  be  boomed  is  purchased  at  as 
low  a  level  as  possible.  If  the  public  is  not  in  the 
market  at  this  stage,  so  much  the  better  it  is  for  the 
pool.  The  second  stage  is  the  one  in  which  publicity 
is  given  in  a  rather  guarded  fashion  to  certain  favor- 
able aspects  of  the  operations  of  the  companies 
whose  shares  are  to  be  boomed,  which  may  not  be 
new,  but  which  nevertheless  serves  the  purpose  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  move.  Spreading  of  such  facts 
and  wise  tipping  of  the  stocks  are  then  used  to  get  a 
big  volume  of  business  and  a  large  following  in  the 
stock.  At  this  period  every  effort  is  made  to  push 
prices  forward  by  manipulative  effort  or  otherwise 
until  a  public  following  is  built  up.  And  once  the 
public  comes  in  and  things  go  well,  the  third  stage, 
the  one  in  which  the  unloading  of  the  stock  by  the 
insiders  takes  place,  is  entered  upon.  This  is  the 
way  successful  pools  work.  The  methods  may  vary 
somewhat  in  detail,  but  the  principle  is  usually  the 
same. 

Yet  the  word  "pool"  seems  to  have  a  magic 
power  to  attract  the  public  into  those  particular 
stocks  which  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time 
casually  mention  as  "pool"  stocks.  Instead 
of  being  a  word  of  warning  it  is  but  another 
note  in  the  siren  song  that  draws  the  public 
into  the  market.  The  sight  of  one  of  these 
stocks  climbing  upward  at  a  rapid  rate  leads 
many  outsiders  to  believe  that  they  can  get 


aboard  that  particular  car  and  get  out  when  it 
reaches  the  top  of  the  hill.  Everybody  wants 
to  ride  with  these  fast  drivers,  and  all  contri- 
bute gasolene  to  keep  the  car  going.  They 
don't  stop  to  think  that  from  the  back  of  the 
car  they  cannot  see  ahead,  nor  do  they  realize 
that  somewhere  near  the  top  of  the  hill  those 
doing  the  steering  and  those  manipulating  the 
brakes  are  going  to  quietly  drop  off  and  leave 
the  packed  conveyance  to  descend  the  hill, 
or  land  in  the  ditch,  with  no  one  to  guide  or 
restrain  it.  The  Tribune,  to  give  point  to  the 
warning  implied  in  its  paragraph  quoted  above, 
followed  it  with  this: 

History  repeats  itself — even  in  the  market  for 
International  Mercantile  Marine  preferred.  Re- 
ports floating  around  Wall  Street  last  week  were 
reminiscent  of  the  famous  and  fascinating  "deal  on 
— deal  off"  game  which  was  played  so  successfully 
by  those  on  the  inside  over  a  period  of  many  months 
in  19 18.  This  time  the  reports  have  to  do  with  a 
recapitalization  scheme. 

For  the  outside  speculator,  probably  no 
better  authority  can  be  added  to  this  than  that 
of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle — 
Wall  Street's  leading  magazine.  In  an  editor- 
ial on  last  year's  speculative  boom,  it  said, 
"  'Now  and  then,'  and  no  oftener,  a  successful 
speculator  in  stocks  cashes  his  paper  profits 
and  retires  'ahead  of  the  game.'  For  the  rest 
no  one  probably  ever  did  make  any  money 
in  Wall  Street."  The  Chronicle  is  here  talking 
of  buying  and  selling  that  is  solely  with  the  in- 
tent of  dealing  in  prices,  of  making  profits 
on  "paper" — such  dealings  as  those  who  con- 
duct pool  operations  are  engaged  in.  The 
outsiders  who  blindly  jump  into  these  pools 
are  pure  gamblers.  Yet  when  the  Wall  Street 
cauldron  is  boiling,  people  from  all  over  the 
country  think  they  can  thrust  in  their  hands 
and  pull  out  plums  without  even  getting  burnt. 

It  is  difficult  to  save  such  people  from  their 
own  foolishness;  they  will  probably  learn  by 
sad  experience.     But  for  them  and  particularly 
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for  those  who  purchase  stocks  on  something 
more  than  tips  and  the  sight  of  advancing 
prices,  it  seems  time  to  emphasize  conditions 
within  the  market  itself,  such  as  these  to  which 
the  Tribune  called  attention,  and  conditions 
outside  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  market. 
When  one  knows  what  pool  operations  really 
are,  he  should  recognize  the  great  risk  he  runs 
when  he  becomes  a  blind  participant  in  them. 
And  when  a  leading  newspaper  says  the  stock 
market  is  full  of  these  pools  it  would  seem  a 
dangerous  place  for  the  inexperienced  outsider 
to  venture.  In  fact,  it  is  always  that,  but  just 
now  it  seems  particularly  dangerous. 

The  outside  conditions,  in  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  the  stock  market,  are  more  difficult  to 
diagnose.  Present  indications  point  to  a 
period  of  business  depression.  When  it  will 
start  no  one  can  tell,  and  it  is  possible  that 
conditions  may  change  before  its  arrival  and 
save  us  from  it.  Some  people  think  the  stock 
market  has  largely  discounted  such  a  period. 
It  is  certain  there  is  little  if  any  market  inflation 
in  the  railroad  stocks  as  compared  with  their 
prices  in  years  past,  and  some  of  the  industrial 
issues  are  well  down  from  the  high  levels  of 
last  year's  speculative  boom.  But  the  average 
of  all  stocks  is  still  nearly  thirty  points  above 
the  low  level  reached  in  the  break  of  December, 
191 7,  following  the  ending  of  the  war,  and  the 
industrial  average  is  now  fifteen  points  above 
the  July,  191 4,  pre-war  level.  It  is  true  that 
many  industrial  companies  have  strengthened 
their  financial  positions  by  investing  war- 
time earnings  in  their  properties,  or  by  paying 
off  debts,  but  that  fact  will  not  have  much 
bearing  on  their  current  earnings  during  a 
period  of  depression;  and  it  is  from  current 
earnings  that  dividends  are  paid.  It  seems, 
therefore,  if  a  period  of  depression  is  ahead 
of  us,  that  the  industrial  issues  at  least  will 
sell  lower.  But  as  no  one  can  tell  when  the 
depression  will  come,  if  it  does  come,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  tell  when  the  stock  mar- 
ket will  discount  it.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  the  market  decline  will  precede  the  busi- 
ness depression,  and  very  likely  the  two  severe 


breaks  the  market  has  already  suffered — the 
first  following  the  advance  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  rediscount  rates  and  the  second  co- 
incident with  the  development  of  conditions 
resembling  a  panic  in  Japan — may  be  part  of  a 
downward  movement  that  will,  by  the  time 
it  is  over,  have  completely  discounted  a  period 
of  depression  ahead.  If  the  entire  descent 
could  be  made  by  successive  stages  in  this  way 
with  periods  of  market  stability  and  recovery 
in  between,  the  country-wide  readjustment 
that  will  have  to  be  made  throughout  all  the 
related  lines  reached  by  the  ramifications  of 
stock  market  operations  would  be  effected  with- 
out a  financial  crisis. 

The  recent  experiences  in  Japan  have  a 
lesson  for  us.  Business  conditions  there  during 
and  after  the  war  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
those  in  this  country.  Japan  did  a  large  war 
business  and  since  the  war  there  has  been  an 
era  of  speculation  such  as  we  have  had  here. 
Japan  has  not  had  a  foreign  trade  balance  in  its 
favor  as  we  have,  but  its  gold  holdings  were 
largely  increased  during  the  war  and  there  has 
been  credit  and  currency  inflation.  But  re- 
cently prices  of  commodities  turned  sharply 
downward  led  by  raw  silk,  the  country's  prin- 
ciple export  commodity,  and  something  like  a 
panic  developed  in  the  stock  market.  Then 
about  the  middle  of  April  the  three  prin- 
cipal Japanese  stock  exchanges  closed  their 
doors  and  at  this  writing  they  are  still  closed. 
Baron  Takahashi,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
attributes  the  trouble  to  "the  public  fever  for 
speculation,"  and  says  this  reaction,  after 
five  years  of  wartime  prosperity,  is  what  every- 
body might  have  expected.  Thus  Japan's 
speculative  boom  seems  to  have  ended  in  a 
crash.  In  this  country  we  have  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  through  which  the  brakes 
can  be,  as  they  have  already  been,  applied 
to  speculation  to  check  its  speed.  We  may 
therefore  come  down  the  hill  without  a  wreck, 
but  those  who  wish  to  be  sure  they  are  not  going 
to  land  in  the  ditch,  might  do  well  to  get 
out  now.  Those  who  have  no  view  of  the  road 
ahead  should  never  have  gotten  in. 


THE  HOPEFUL  OUTLOOK  FOR  OUR  SHIPS 

Our  Huge  New  Merchant  Marine  Achieving  Success  Despite 
Government  Inefficiency  and  the  Handicap  of  Adverse  Laws. 
Some  Problems  in  Operation  and  Profit,  and  How  They  May  Be 
Met.     A  Stirring  Chapter  in  Columbia's  Return  to  the  Ocean 

By  RALPH  D.  PAINE 

(Third  Article  of  "Our  New  Merchant  Marine") 

a    MERICAN    shipping    is    a    great    in-  or  subordinate  officials,  and  when  the  vessels 

/%         dustry,   not   yet   stabilized,   which  were  placed  in  commission  the  private  com- 

/  \        must    prepare   itself   to   meet    the  panies    which    chartered    or    managed    them 

f  "\      energetic   and   experienced   rivalry  were  subjected  to  the  costly  delays  and  vexa- 

^        ^    of  other  maritime  nations.     In  ad-  tions  of  a  system  so  complicated  and  inflexible 

dition  to  this,  there  is  the  peculiar  problem  that  it  defeated  its  own  ends, 

of  a  great  fleet  of  eight  million  gross  tons  of  new  It  should  be  said,  in  fairness  to  the  Shipping 

steamers    valued    at    more    than    two    billion  Board,  that  it  has  been  given  very  little  chance 

dollars  which  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  to    become    organized    on    a    business    basis. 

United  States  Government.     This  complicates  During  the  war  and  for  some  time  after,  the 

the  situation  and  makes  the  future  more  un-  ablest  shipping  experts  in  the  country  gave 

certain  because,  until  these  two  thousand  ships  their  services  at  a  dollar  a  year  or  remained  at 

are  sold,  private  investment  must  reckon  with  salaries    absurdly    inadequate.     One    by    one 

a  public  competition  and  domination  whose  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  own 

policies  will  be  formulated  by  the  wisdom  of  tasks.     Meanwhile    the    membership    of    the 

Congress.     That  the  Shipping  Board  or  any  Board   itself  was  shifting  so  frequently  that 

other  Federal  machinery  can  efficiently  oper-  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  team-work  and 

ate   such  a  vast  enterprise  as  this  is  highly  intimate  familiarity  with  the  job.     Composed 

improbable.     The  faults   are   inherent  in  the  of  five  men,  this  vastly  important  directorate 

whole     system     of    political     administration,  has  been  afflicted  with  eleven  resignations  and 

They  are  always  to   be  found  in  every  de-  new  appointments  within  three  years.     Inmost 

partment    at    Washington    and    they    have  of  these  instances  there  was  no  previous  ac- 

been  unusually   glaring  in  the    present    gov-  quaintance    with    the    intricate    problems    of 

ernment  which  lacks  the  ability  to  organize  shipping  and  commerce.     Without  precedents 

and  direct.  for  guidance,  it  was  necessary  to  build  up  and 

In  any  attempt  to  sum  up  the  factors  of  manage  a  greater  industrial  undertaking  than 

success  or  failure,  the  continuance  of  govern-  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

mental  ownership  and  interference  must  be  set  On  January  i,  1920,  the  American  Flag  flew 

down  as  a  handicap.     The  story  of  the  Ship-  over  2,584  sea-going  ships  of  1 ,000  gross  tons  or 

ping  Board  is  proof  of  this.     As  an  agency  to  larger,  with  a  total  measurement  of  9,588,787 

help  win  the  war,  precious  months  were  wasted  tons.     Of  this  huge  fleet,  the  United  States 

in  disputes  and  deadlocked  authority.     When  Government,    represented    by    the    Shipping 

finally  it  began  to  build  ships,  the  same  spirit  Board,  owned  1,465  steamers  of  5,940,742  tons, 

of  confusion  persisted.     Some  of  this  was  due  or  62  percent.     There  were  then  building,  out- 

to  the  crisis  which  impelled  all  activities  to  rush  fitting,  or  contracted  for,  489  more  ships  of 

production    regardless    of    cost,    while    other  2,500,000  gross  tons  to  complete  the  programme 

failures  to  function  were  merely  incidental  to  as  authorized  by  Congress.     All  the  ships  then 

the  manner  of  doing  business  in  Washington,  in  commission  had  been  placed  in  foreign  trade 

Ship-builders  were  distracted  by  hundreds  of  and  were  sailing  to  every  corner  of  the  seas, 

trifling  changes  in  design  as  ordered  by  clerks  operated  by  the  private  interests  to  which  they 
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were  assigned,  but  under  the  general  control  of 
the  Shipping  Board  and  its  elaborate  official 
regulations. 

The  distribution  of  this  fleet  indicated  the 
wide-spread  activity  of  the  new  merchant 
marine.     It  was  recorded  as  follows: 


New  England 

New  York 

Philadelphia  . 

Baltimore 

South  Atlantic  Ports 

Gulf  Ports     .      .      . 

Pacific  Coast  Ports  . 


OPERATORS 

SHIPS 

IO 

84 

79 

760 

6 

54 

12 

63 

I  I 

63 

22 

140 

18 

151 

The  terms  of  contract  with  the  Government 
allowed  the  private  firm  a  fixed  payment  of 
$350  or  $400  per  month  for  each  ship  assigned 
to  it.  This  was  to  cover  the  expense  of  man- 
agement. Besides  this,  an  operator's  agree- 
ment allowed  a  brokerage  commission  or 
percentage  on  the  freight  money  received  for 
the  voyage.  The  Shipping  Board  paid  all  the 
bills  and  collected  the  profit  or  paid  the  loss, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  scheme  worked 
badly.  Its  purpose  was  to  set  the  ships  at 
work,  to  send  them  out  on  the  trade  routes 
of  the  world,  and  to  educate  a  large  number  of 
capable  business  men  in  this  new  field  of  activ- 
ity. This  was  sound  and  far-sighted  doctrine. 
In  practice  it  had  the  faults  of  the  cost-plus 
system  of  war  contract.  There  was  little 
incentive  toward  economical  and  efficient 
operation  so  long  as  the  private  manager  could 
unload  all  the  costs  on  Uncle  Sam  and  was 
relieved  of  responsibility.  That  1,200  of  these 
ships  were  able  to  earn  an  average  profit  of 
$100,000  each  in  191 9,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's system  of  bookkeeping,  was  due  to 
the  abnormally  high  freight  rates  which  the 
Shipping  Board  was  able  to  enforce. 

DIFFICULTIES   WITH    RED   TAPE 

ANOTHER  serious  defect  was  the  centrali- 
i\  zation  of  authority,  characteristic  of 
governmental  bureaus,  which  enmeshed  itself 
in  a  tangle  of  red  tape  and  detail.  When 
prompt  action  was  needed  there  was  endless 
delay  and  routine  until  many  ships  were  re- 
linquished by  operators  who  became  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted.  While  J.  H.  Rosseter, 
a  rarely  competent  steamship  man,  was 
struggling  with  this  system  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Operations,  he  exclaimed: 


Think  of  centralizing  at  one  headquarters  such  an 
enormous  movement!  The  thing  becomes  impos- 
sible. 1  sit  in  my  office  and  read  only  a  selection 
of  the  telegrams  and  cablegrams.  They  pass 
through  several  people  before  they  come  to  me, 
but  every  day  and  every  week,  as  this  thing  goes  on, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  burdensome  and  more 
and  more  impossible  to  deal  with  the  absolutely 
essential  items,  because  your  difficulties  multiply 
with  the  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  ships.  Men 
with  the  ability  to  organize  and  handle  such  an 
industrial  proposition  as  this  receive  larger  salaries 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
earn  them. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Rosseter  was  receiving  the 
same  salary  as  the  members  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  $7,500  a  year,  and  he  found  it  necessary 
to  return  to  his  duties  as  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Company  and  vice-president  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  As  in  many  other  instances, 
there  were  limits  to  patriotism. 

THE    EFFICIENCY   OF   CHAIRMAN    PAYNE 

THE  whole  conduct  of  the  Shipping  Board 
was  more  or  less  a  wasteful  aftermath  of  war 
until  Judge  John  Barton  Payne  became  its  chair- 
man. He  possessed  a  high  order  of  executive 
ability,  a  grasp  of  big  affairs,  and  a  masterful 
personality  which  those  who  disliked  his  methods 
were  apt  to  call  roughshod.  He  undertook  a 
drastic  reorganization  in  many  departments  of 
the  Board.  I n  the  division  of  construction  alone 
he  weeded  out  two  thousand  clerks  and  officers 
at  an  annual  saving  of  $3,000,000  in  salaries,  and 
the  expert  whom  he  employed  for  this  job  of 
housecleaning  reported  an  increase  in  efficiency. 
In  the  Washington  offices  of  the  Board,  the 
number  of  employees  was  cut  in  half.  Claims 
for  many  millions  of  dollars  by  shipbuilders 
for  contracts  cancelled  or  suspended  were 
speeded  toward  adjustment  and  a  mass  of 
other  wartime  obligations  was  finally  settled. 

Judge  Payne  revised  the  costly  and  cumber- 
some agreements  with  the  private  operators 
of  the  Government's  merchant  fleet  and 
put  into  effect  a  new  system  which  was 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  fixed 
payments  were  reduced  and  the  agents  re- 
ceived a  percentage  of  the  net  profits  earned 
by  the  ship.  This  was  an  inducement  to  keep 
down  the  expenses  of  operation  and  repairs, 
and  it  placed  a  premium  on  the  vigilance  and 
efficiency  of  the  management  to  which  the 
steamers  might  be  entrusted.  Hampering 
restrictions  and  red  tape  were  swept  aside. 
The  private  manager  was  allowed  almost  as 
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much  discretion  as  if  the  ship  belonged  to  him.  chant    marine.       President    Wilson    thought 

He  did  not  have  to  wire  Washington  and  await  otherwise,    however,    and    Judge    Payne   was 

approval  before  he  made  some  minor  repair  shifted   to  the   Cabinet   as   Secretary  of  the 

which  was  holding  his  ship  in  port  at  a  cost  of  Interior,  to  be  succeeded  by  Admiral  Benson 

several    thousand    dollars    a    day.     His    time  whose  naval  training  had  not  prepared  him 

was  not  taken  up  with  vouchers  and  auditors  to  undertake  the  management  of  one  of  the 

and    all    the    innumerable    documents    which  greatest  industrial  corporations  in  the  world, 

seem  to  be  essential  to  bureaucracy.     He  was  In  the  words  of  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones  who 

actually  given  a  chance  to  take  a  ship  and  see  conducted  the  recent  hearings  for  the  enact- 

what  he  could  do  with  her.  ment    of   maritime    legislation,    the    Shipping 

Board    was    again    "thrown   into   a   state   of 

weekly  rate  conferences  chaotic  eruption."     Its  policies  were  obscured, 

THE  Shipping  Board  had  insisted  that  no  the   organization   marked   time,    and   private 

freight  rates  could  be  made  or  changed  with-  capital  hesitated  to  invest  in  shipping  pending 

out  approval.    Now  shipping  tariffs  are  so  sensi-  some  definite  course  of  action  at  Washington. 

tive  and  flexible  that  a  few  hours'  delay  may  This  situation  is  bound  to  clear  sooner  or  later 

mean  losing  a  cargo  to  a  competing  ship  in  the  but  until  it  does  the  American  merchant  marine 

same  port.     To  have  to  cable  from  China  or  will  be  seriously  handicapped  in  competition 

Rotterdam  to  Washington  for  permission  to  with  its  rivals, 
fix  a  rate  that  will  fill  the  holds  of  your  ship 

"         ,       ,                      ,                      .              ■               *•      vi  THE    DISJOINTED   MARINE    ADMINISTRATION 

for  the  homeward  voyage  is  an  impracticable  J 

situation  and  a  losing  game.  Under  this  new  HP  HE  Shipping  Board  and  the  Emergency 
arrangement  the  operators  on  any  given  trade  1  Fleet  Corporation  were  devised  to  build 
route  were  permitted  to  make  the  rates  at  ships  and  operate  them  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
weekly  conferences,  subject  to  the  advice  and  Against  their  shortcomings  is  to  be  weighed  the 
approval  of  a  representative  of  the  Shipping  achievement  of  sending  these  vast  argosies 
Board  who  met  with  them.  This  was  another  out  to  restore  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  high 
intelligent  step  toward  decentralization.  seas  and  of  stimulating  an  interest  in  shipping 
Judge  Payne  vigorously  approved  private  as  a  national  asset.  For  permanent  success 
ownership  of  the  Shipping  Board  fleet  but  he  there  will  have  to  be  some  comprehensive 
took  issue  with  the  private  companies  when  it  maritime  department  of  the  Government, 
came  to  the  question  of  a  fair  price  for  this  new  which  will  absorb  the  various  kinds  of  super- 
tonnage.  They  argued  that  one  half  of  the  vision  and  jurisdiction  that  are  scattered  all 
cost  of  these  ships  should  be  charged  off  to  the  over  Washington,  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
war  account  and  that  they  should  pay  no  more  in  the  War  and  the  Navy  Departments,  in  the 
than  $100  per  ton  for  them.  He  insisted  that  Departments  of  Labor  and  of  Commerce, 
they  were  worth  what  it  would  cost  to  build  or  besides  the  Shipping  Board.  These  conflict 
buy  new  ships  in  the  open  market  and  that  with  each  other  at  present  and  in  one  way  or 
they  could  earn  such  large  profits  that  the  another  they  all  have  a  finger  in  the  complex 
Government  was  under  no  obligation  to  run  a  and  difficult  problem  of  the  new  merchant 
gift  shop  for  the  benefit  of  American  ship-  marine.  This  is  one  of  the  tasks  laid  upon 
owners.     The  argument  was  waged  for  many  Congress. 

weeks  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com-  Another  factor  which  deserves  to  be  scruti- 

merce  but  Judge  Payne  could  not  be  budged  nized  with  care  is  the  alleged  advantage  which 

from  his  position.  the  United  States  is  presumed  to  hold  in  the 

use  of  oil  fuel  for  its  ships.     This  has  been  re- 

PAYNE  LEAVES  THE  SHIPPING  BOARD  ,     ,  ,        ^  ,     •      XT     u      i                 1          *■  A      •   • 

garded  by  Edwin  N.  Hurley  as  almost  decisive 

IT  WAS  the  general  opinion  that  such  a  man  in    meeting    foreign    competition.     He    said 

should  be  retained  as  the  head  of  the  Shipping  recently,    "The  main   reason   why  American 

Board,   to   carry  out   his   plans  of   reorgani-  investors  can  afford  to  buy  the  Government 

zation,  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  cargo  fleet  at   present  prices  is  that  80  per 

begun,  and  to  steer  the  enterprise  through  the  cent,  of  it  is  oil  fired,  while  to-day  only  5  per 

doubtful  and  difficult   period  until   Congress  cent,  of  Great   Britain's  merchant  fleet  uses 

had  thrashed  out  and  enacted  a  programme  of  oil  and  the  shipping  under  other  flags  is  worse 

permanent  legislation  for  the  American  mer-  off.    Oil  fuel  gives  our  ships  a  lower  labor  cost, 
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a  quicker  turn-around,  increased  cargo  ca-  favors.  In  other  words,  the  advantage  of 
pacity,  and  will  compensate  for  any  deficiences  owning  a  great  fleet  of  oil-burning  freighters 
in-operating  skill  as  compared  with  British  or  must  rest  upon  the  factor  of  economical  opera- 
Scandinavian  tonnage."  tion  and  not  upon  a  cheaper  and  more  avail- 
able supply  of  oil. 
the  need  for  oil  The  Royal  Dutch-Shell  combination  is  closely 

THIS  is  true  to-day  but  it  may  not  be  true  allied  with  powerful  British  interests  which 
to-morrow  for  the  reason  that  the  United  have  succeeded  in  gaining  control  of  immense 
States  already  faces  a  shortage  of  fuel  oil.  oil  fields  not  only  in  Mexico  but  also  in  Persia, 
The  Shipping  Board  has  established  a  chain  of  Australia,  the  East  Indies,  in  Russia  and 
fueling  stations  in  foreign  seas  which,  for  the  Mesopotamia,  in  Africa,  in  Java,  and  Borneo, 
present,  will  deprive  English  commerce  of  the  So  far  have  these  plans  progressed  that  90 
supremacy  which  her  far-flung  coaling  bases  per  cent,  of  the  undeveloped,  potential  oil 
has  enabled  it  to  hold,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  fields  of  the  world,  the  supply  of  the  future, 
America  can  supply  the  oil  to  bunker  her  own  are  said  to  be  under  British  influence  and 
ships.  The  haste  to  convert  coal-burning  dominion.  They  are  largely  untapped  while 
ships  into  oil-burners  has  recently  slackened  the  United  States  is  prodigally  exhausting  its 
because  of  the  soaring  price  of  fuel  oil  and  resources  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Of  the 
many  new  ships  will  be  so  contrived  that  they  100,000,000  barrels  needed  by  the  Government 
can  use  either  fuel.  and  by  the  industries  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
The  production  of  fuel  oil  from  the  fields  of  board  during  the  present  year,  80,000,000  will 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  125,000,000  be  brought  from  Mexico.  Experienced  ship- 
barrels  for  1920.  Most  of  this  will  be  pro-  ping  men  are  not  reckoning  oil  fuel  as  a  per- 
duced  in  California,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  manent  element  in  their  favor. 
Texas.  The  demand  of  domestic  industries 
and  railroads  is  so  great  that  no  more  than  P0RT  congestion    and  profits 

20  per  cent,  of  this  supply  will  be  available  '"T"*HAT  American  shipping  will  be  highly 
for  ships,  besides  which  the  cost  of  transporta-  1  profitable  for  several  years  is  the  opinion 
tion  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  makes  oil  almost  of  those  best  qualified  to  forecast  the  future, 
as  expensive  a  fuel  as  coal.  Eighty  per  cent.  After  that  will  come  the  economic  struggle  for 
of  the  fuel  oil  required  for  the  merchant  marine  survival.  Meanwhile  high  freight  rates  and  an 
must  be  imported  from  Mexico  in  tank  steam-  urgent  demand  'for  tonnage  do  not  always 
ers.  Last  year  the  United  States  consumed  mean  large  returns.  A  very  uncertain  phase 
38,000,000  barrels  more  of  petroleum  than  was  of  the  business,  which  is  often  overlooked,  is 
pumped  out  of  its  own  oil  wells.  Both  the  the  port  congestion  and  the  costly  delays  in 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy  have  recently  handling  cargo  caused  by  unsettled  labor  con- 
failed  to  obtain  bids  in  the  open  market  to  ditions  and  the  general  slackening  of  efficiency 
fill  their  requirements.  at   home   and   abroad.     When   every  day   of 

delay  costs  the  owners  of  a  big  freighter  $3,000 

the  threat  of  disappearing  oil  tQ  ^^  a  ,ong  wait  jn  port6may5easily  make 

ALTHOUGH   the  United  States  now  pro-  the  voyage  a  losing  venture.   In  December,  19 19, 

l  duces  70  percent,  of  the  world's  output  of  an  American  steamer  was    compelled   to  lay 

petroleum,  the  end  of  this  tremendous  supply  is  seventy-one  days  at  Hull,  another  was  sixty-two 

already  in  sight  according  to  the  estimates  of  days  at  London,  and  a  third,  fifty-three  days  at 

the  Geological  Survey  which  predicts  that  the  Liverpool.     These  were  extreme  cases  but  the 

reservoirs  will  be  exhausted  in  about  eighteen  seventy-five    Shipping    Board    vessels    which 

years    at    the    present    rate    of    production,  left  British  ports  in  December  were  detained 

This  may  be  scientific  conjecture  but   it   is  an  average  period  of  20.3  days  each,  or  about 

indisputable  that  we  are  rapidly  exhausting  three  times  the  normal  turn-around  before  the 

our  own  supply  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  war.     It  is  a  simple  matter  to  figure  that  these 

conserving  its  oil  fields.     It  means  that  Eng-  ships    lost,    by    delay,    a    total    of    at    least 

land    will    control,    in    the    near   future,    the  $2,500,000.     This    is    one    reason    why    the 

greater  part  of  the  fuel  oil  for  ships  on  foreign  world's    shipping    is    said    to    have   no   more 

routes  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Amer-  than  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  former 

ican   steamers  will    be    granted    any    special  efficiency. 
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An  English  company  expressed  it  concretely 
in  the  figures  for  three  of  its  ships  in  the 
Australian  trade.  The  average  time  for  a 
round  voyage  had  increased  from  168  to  237 
days.  The  actual  cost  of  a  voyage  had  risen 
from  $655,000  to  $1,600,000.     Another  com- - 


from  delay  than  foreign  steamers,  but  in  regard- 
ing the  merchant  marine  as  an  investment 
market  for  private  capital  this  is  an  element  of 
risk  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  future  of  the  American  Flag  afloat  is 
always  discussed  in  terms  of  rivalry  and  com- 


PRE-WAR  MAXIMUM  TONNAGE 

LAUNCHED  IN  ONE  YEAR 

1913 


7,79  SHIPS 
2.970738    O.W.T. 


1907 


255    SHIPS 
712,012    D.W.T. 


TONNAGE 

LAUNCHED  IN 

1916 


507   SHIPS 
2.442036    D.W.T? 


929   SHIPS 
4549,545    D.W.T. 


TONNAGE  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

FIRST  QUARTER 

1919 


657  SHIPS 
3.362,267  D.W.T. 


1350- SHIPS 
6.000.000     D.W.T. 


BRITISH    AND   AMERICAN    PROGRESS    IN    SHIP-BUILDING 

When  read  from  left  to  right  the  top  line  of  the  diagram  represents  the  progress 
of  ship-building  by  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Compared  with  that,  the  progress 
of  ship-building  in  the  United  States  during  three  conspicuous  periods  is  shown 
on  the  second  line.  American  ship-building,  including  that  of  the  Great  Lakes 
jumped  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  1918 — the  slight  falling  of?  of  British  production 
in  that  year  being  due  to  the  large  number  of  war-vessel  keels  that  had  been  laid. 
The  race  to  produce  merchant  vessels  just  prior  to  the  close  of  hostilities  resulted  in 
the  United  States  being  still  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  the  tabulation  made  during 

the  first  quarter  of  1919 


pany  estimated  that  with  the  same  fleet  of 
ships  it  was  wasting  49  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
as  compared  with  19 14.  England  blames  it  to 
Government  control  of  shipping  and  quotes 
the  instance  of  the  ship  in  a  London  dock  which 
was  loaded  and  unloaded  nine  times  in  obe- 
dience to  the  conflicting  orders  of  officials  from 
five  different  departments.  There  was  also 
the  steamer  which  came  into  the  Thames  with 
40,000  chests  of  tea  and  was  ordered  to  the 
Clyde  to  discharge  as  there  was  no  room  for 
tea  in  London.  When  she  reached  Glasgow, 
the  warehouses  were  reported  full,  so  the  tea 
was  sent  to  London  by  rail  while  the  ship 
returned  to  the"  same  port  to  discharge  the  rest 
of  her  cargo. 

American  ships,  however,  have  found  these 
conditions  existing  in  the  ports  of  many  other 
countries,  and  in  few  of  them  have  they  been 
worse  than  at  New  York  where  the  terminal 
facilities  and  equipment  are  so  primitive,  com- 
pared with  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  that  in- 
efficient labor  is  even  more  costly  to  shipowners. 
American  ships  have  suffered  no  greater  losses 


petition.  It  is  assumed  that  in  the  world's 
commerce  every  nation  goes  it  alone  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  The  facts  have  been 
quite  otherwise.  In  the  past  such  bitter  rivals 
on  the  ocean  trade  routes  as  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  eliminated  direct  competition  by 
means  of  conferences  and  agreements  which 
amiably  divided  the  traffic  and  fixed  the 
passenger  and  freight  rates.  Without  such 
arrangements  it  is  argued  that  rival  lines  will  be 
certain  to  exterminate  each  other.  Typical  of 
such  a  pact  was  the  ocean  service  between  New 
York  and  South  America  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  The  Lamport  and  Holt,  and 
the  Prince  lines  (both  British),  and  the  joint 
service  of  the  Hamburg-American  and  Ham- 
burg-South American  lines  were  each  allowed 
twenty-four  sailings  from  New  York:  and  the 
sailings  from  Brazil  of  the  Lamport  and  Holt 
line  were  unrestricted,  while  those  of  the 
Prince  Line  were  limited  to  twenty-four 
sailings  to  New  York  and  twelve  to  New 
Orleans.  The  German  companies  were  limited 
to    twenty-four    sailings    to    New    York    per 
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annum,  and  they  agreed  to  withdraw  entirely  by  cutting  the  freight  rates  so  low  that  there 
from  the  Brazil-New  Orleans  trade.  was  no  possibility  of  survival.  The  "fighting 
In  the  Atlantic  trade  it  was  arranged  that  ships"  lost  money,  of  course,  but  this  outlay 
each  line  of  the  conference  group  should  was  charged  against  the  common  account  and 
obtain  a  fair  share  of  all  freight  or  passenger  as  soon  as  the  competition  was  abolished  the 
receipts  included  in  the  agreement  and  that  freight  tariffs  were  raised  to  their  former  levels, 
each  should  carry  a  fair  amount  of  traffic.  Another  ingenious  device  to  maintain  mon- 
In  1902,  for  example,  it  was  provided  that  the  opoly  has  been  the  "deferred  rebate."  Ex- 
total  number  of  steerage  passengers  carried  porters  and  importers  of  merchandise  must 
from  European  ports  to  the  United  States  agree  to  patronize  only  the  ships  of  the  con- 
should  be  divided  according  to  the  following  ference  lines.  If  they  faithfully  live  up  to  their 
percentage:  promise,  a  rebate  of   10  per  cent,   of  all  the 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Line       .     39-7  per  cent.  f™«ht  "^  th^  h*Vue  Pauid  is  granted  them 

The  Hamburg-American  Line    .     .     24.8  per  cent.  at  th*  end  rof  six  months,  but  the  cash  is  not 

The  Red  Star  Line 13.5  per  cent,  actually    refunded    until    another   six    months 

The  Holland-American  Line      .     .       8     per  cent,  have  passed,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the 

The  British  Lines 14     per  cent,  shippers  are  faithful  to  their  bargain.     This  is 

plainly  a  "combination  in  restraint  of  trade," 
and    such    practices    became   odious    to    the 

THE  methods  of  combination  often  include  American  people  in  the  earlier  days  of  railroad 
"money  pools"  in  which  the  freight  rates  competition.  The  "fighting  ship"  and  the 
paid  between  certain  ports  are  distributed  among  deferred  rebate  were  both  forbidden  to  Amer- 
the  several  companies  in  accordance  with  ican  shipowners  or  operators  in  the  Shipping 
agreed  percentages,  after  deducting  certain  Act  of  1916  which  is  now  in  force.  And  it 
expense  of  operation.  The  Hamburg-American  goes  without  saying  that  Congress  will  include 
and  the  (British)  Royal  Mail  lines  used  these  prohibitions  in  any  revised  legislation, 
to  pool  50  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  in  the 
trade  between  New  York  and  Jamaica,  Colon, 
and  Colombian  ports.  Other  pools  divided  A  CONGRESSIONAL  committee  which  in- 
both  the  volume  of  freight  and  the  revenues  l\  vestigated  this  subject  in  191 3  reported 
and  when  necessary  a  flow  of  traffic  from  a  that  "practically  all  the  established  lines 
British  to  a  German  line  or  vice  versa  was  operating  to  and  from  American  ports  work  in 
forced  by  readjusting  rates.  An  authority  on  harmonious  cooperation,  either  through  writ- 
ocean  transportation  states:  ten  or  oral  agreements,  conference  arrange- 
ments, or  gentlemen's  understandings."  Such 
The    entire    history    of    steamship    agreements  a         t         whjch  encircled  the     lobe>  will   be 

shows  that  in  ocean  commerce  there  is  no  happy  ■      ,        ,    .          .,          ,    ,           t  j      u .       , 

,.        ,   ,                        ,                 ,             vv ,  revived  and  strengthened,  beyond  doubt,  when 

medium    between    war    and    peace    when    several  ,             ,•  •                                  ■       *         . 

lines  engage  in  the  same  trade.     ...    To  ter-  normal    conditions    are     restored.     American 

minate  existing  agreements  would  necessarily  bring  ships  have  not  seriously  suffered  by  it  because 

about  one  of  two  results:  the  lines  would  either  at  present  all  laws  of  competition  are  dislocated 

engage  in  rate  wars  which  would  mean  the  elimina-  and  the  demand  for  ocean  tonnage  exceeds  the 

tion  of  the  weak  and  the  survival  of  the  strong,  or  to  supply.     Our  new  merchant  marine  wanders 

avoid    a   costly    struggle   they   would   consolidate  over  the  face   of   the  waters   and   carries   its 

through   common   ownership.    Neither  result   can  carg0es   to   a   hundred   foreign   ports  without 

be  prevented  by  legislation,  and  either  would  mean  hindrance,  but  it  must  take  into  account  the 

a  monopoly  fully  as  effective,  and  it  is  believed  more  future  combinations  of  British,  French,  Italian, 

so,  than  can  exist  by  virtue  of  an  agreement.  XT                     ,  •                                      •  •  u       11 

J                       &  or  Norwegian  shipping  companies  which  will 

Now    such    combinations    as    these    work  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  powerful  weapons 

smoothly  enough  until  some  outside  company  of  the  "fighting  ship"  and  the  deferred  rebate 

or  a  fleet  of  tramp  steamers  attempts  to  break  against  a  formidable  rival.      The  strong  Amer- 

in  and  capture  a  share  of  the  trade.     Then  it  ican  companies  are  in  a  much  better  position 

has  been  a  custom  for  the  conference  lines  to  to  solve  this  problem  than  are  the  smaller 

use  "fighting  ships"  in  order  to  retain  their  lines  and  independent  owners  who  stand  to 

joint    monopoly.     These    steamers    were    set  suffer    in    the    face    of    such     combinations. 

aside  to  ruin  the  intruder  and  drive  him  away  The  sea  may  be  free  but  its  trade  routes  are 
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dotted  with  "no  trespass"  signs.  To  sum 
them  up,  these  are  the  fixed  rate  agreements, 
minimum  rate  agreements,  differential  rate 
agreements,  apportioning  the  traffic  by  allot- 
ting the  ports  of  sailing  or  by  restricting  the 
number  of  sailings  on  the  part  of  each  line, 
limiting  the  volume  of  freight  which  certain 
lines  may  carry,  pooling  the  freight  money 
from  all  or  a  portion  of  the  cargo,  and  lastly, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  deferred  rebates. 

There  are  these  and  other  phases  of  the 
situation,  already  discussed,  which  may  tend 
to  obstruct  the  course  of  American  shipping 
in  its  gigantic  modern  revival.  On  the  other 
hand,  private  capital  has  faith  to  believe  that 
the  obstacles  can  be  overcome  and  it  is  build- 
ing and  planning  accordingly.  It  is  undis- 
mayed by  the  uncertainties  of  government 
competition  and  control,  by  the  combinations 
of  foreign  interests  which  may  attempt  to 
thwart  its  ambitions,  by  the  lower  cost  of 
operating  ships  under  other  flags,  or  by  lack  of 
experience  in  foreign  trade.  Shipping  as  an 
investment  is  still  unfamiliar  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  therefore  the  large  amounts  of 
American  capital  which  are  flowing  into  new 
ships  and  companies  come  from  those  interests 
-which  know  the  maritime  industry  and  have 
carefully  studied  all  sides  of  the  argument. 

THE   PRIVATE  TONNAGE 

ON  MARCH  i st,  fifty  American  shipyards 
were  engaged  in  building  large  steel 
steamers  for  private  account.  These  orders  had 
not  waited  to  see  what  Congress  might  decide  to 
do  with  the  government  fleet  of  two  thousand 
ships.  This  private  tonnage  under  construction 
comprised  253  ships  amounting  to  1,256,573 
gross  tons.  This  equals  the  total  American 
production  of  ships  during  the  three  years  of 
1914,  1915,  and  1916.  It  is  as  much  tonnage  as 
the  British  shipyards  turned  out  in  191 5  and 
19 16  together,  100,000  tons  more  than  was 
built  in  19 1 7,  almost  equal  to  the  production  of 
1918,  and  equivalent  to  about  75  per  cent. 
of  Great  Britain's  activity  in  19 19.  It  is 
exclusive  of  the  tremendous  programme  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  its  own  merchant  fleet. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  is  already 
establishing  its  shipping  industry  on  a  perman- 
ent basis  by  means  of  private  enterprise  and 
capital.  Of  these  vessels,  620,000  gross  tons 
were  freighters  designed  for  foreign  trade  and 
588,000  tons  were  oil  tankers. 
The  cost  of  building  these  first-class  ships  in 


American  yards  is  from  $150  to  $200  per  ton. 
British  shipyards  are  quoting  almost  precisely 
these  same  figures  for  delivery  in  the  very  in- 
definite future,  with  the  proviso  that  any 
further  wage  increases  will  be  added  to  these 
estimates.  Steel  plates  for  ships  are  $20  per 
ton  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England  which  helps  to  offset  the  difference 
in  wages.  British  ship-builders  who  have 
recently  visited  this  country  confess  that  the 
deliberate  restriction  of  production  by  their 
Labor  unions  and  the  reluctance  to  use  machine 
tools  and  the  latest  methods  of  standardization 
are  a  handicap  so  serious  that  American  ship- 
yards can  fairly  compete  with  them.  In 
fact,  some  British  orders  will  be  placed  in 
American  yards  when  the  rate  of  exchange  ap- 
proaches the  normal  level. 

A   PERMANENT  DEVELOPMENT 

IN  BUILDING  and  operating  new  tonnage, 
therefore,  American  capital  suffers  no  dis- 
advantages which  it  is  impossible  to  overcome. 
Since  191 4  more  than  one  billion  dollars 
have  been  invested  in  private  yards  and  ship- 
ping companies.  Of  this  amount  $326,000,000 
was  invested  in  191 9,  after  the  rush  of  emer- 
gency building  had  ceased,  and  it  reflected  a 
conviction  that  the  nation  is  definitely  com- 
mitted to  a  broad  and  permanent  development 
of  a  merchant  marine  and  foreign  trade.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Ship- 
builders' Association  which  asserts,  in  a  recent 
statement: 

Despite  the  handicaps  of  labor  difficulties,  high 
costs,  official  restrictions  and  wholesale  suspension 
and  cancellation  of  governmental  contracts,  the 
shipyards  are  to-day  in  a  stronger  position  than  ever 
before.  Irrespective  of  construction  for  govern- 
ment account,  they  are  establishing  foundations  for 
the  future  that  insure  the  new  American  merchant 
marine  an  adequate  and  efficient  source  of  supply 
of  shipping  wherewith  to  maintain  the  expansion 
of  the  United  States  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 
The  statistics  of  ships  building  and  to  be  built  are 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  belief  of  business  in 
the  efficiency  of  American  shipyards  and  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  the  ships  on  the  sea.  An 
added  proof  of  confidence  is  the  fact  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  yards  have  taken  over  ships 
upon  which  the  Government  had  cancelled  contracts 
and  will  complete  them  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
growing  demand  for  merchant  tonnage. 

The  same  spirit  of  optimism  is  voiced  by 
Lord  Pirrie,  head  of  the  great  shipyards  of 
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Harlan  &  Wolf,  and  Controller  of  Merchant 
Shipbuilding  in  Great  Britain: 

It  is  impossible  that  during  the  next  ten  years  we 
can  build  too  many  ships,  even  though  we  all  build 
as  rapidly  as  we  can.  The  vast  necessities  of  recon- 
structing the  world  will  absorb  all  the  shipping  we 
can  launch.  The  next  five  years  will  be  so  busy  that 
all  of  America's  shipping,  all  of  the  old  and  new 
shipping  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  additional 
shipping  which  both  nations  can  construct  will  find 
itself  very  fully  occupied  without  conducting  any 
wars  for  trade.  There  will  be  no  dangerous  rival- 
ries in  the  near  future. 

American  ship-owners  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  sale  of  the  British  fleet  of  government- 
owned  merchant  steamers  to  private  companies 
at  a  price  averaging  about  $100  per  ton.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  American 
ships  costing  almost  twice  as  much  to  compete 
with  this  cheaper  tonnage.  There  are  only 
two  hundred  of  these  war-built  British  vessels, 
however,  a  small  number  when  compared 
with  the  new  American  merchant  marine,  and 
the  investors  in  our  shipyards  are  not  regard- 
ing this  factor  as  a  serious  deterrent.  The 
Shipping  Board  has  been  able  to  dispose  of 
almost  $100,000,000  worth  of  its  steamers  at 
private  sale,  the  prices  ranging  as  high  as 
$225  per  ton.  In  the  hope  that  Congress  may 
enforce  the  disposal  of  the  whole  merchant 
fleet  at  lower  prices  than  those  which  Judge 
Payne  upheld,  the  strongest  shipping  com- 
panies are  waiting  in  readiness  to  buy  these 
new  ships  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  as 
cash  payment  on  the  long  term  instalment 
plan.  A  typical  instance  of  this  "confident  ex- 
pansion is  that  of  the  Green  Star  Steamship 
Corporation  which,  by  absorbing  two  other 
lines,  has  increased  its  fleet  to  120  first-class 
steel  freight  steamers  of  600,000  gross  tons, 
making  it  one  of  the  world's  great  shipping 
companies.  The  Kerr  Steamship  Company 
has  swiftly  increased  its  activities  until  its 
ships  sail  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  to  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Scandinavia,  Brazil,  River  Plate,  Batavia,  and 
Japan.  The  Pacific  Steamship  Company  will 
issue  bonds  for  $25,000,000  to  enlarge  its 
service  which  now  includes  twenty-two  steam- 
ers owned  and  seventy  more  operated  for  the 
Shipping  Board. 


These  are  instances  chosen  at  random  to 
indicate  the  momentum  which  the  merchant 
marine  has  already  achieved,  even  before  the 
public  as  a  whole  has  begun  to  interest  itself 
in  shipping  investments  or  to  realize  that  the 
destiny  of  the  United  States  has  once  more 
turned  seaward.  To  those  who  recall  the  idle 
wharves  and  empty  roadsteads  of  five  years 
ago,  it  is  amazing  to  discover  that  480  steam- 
ship lines  are  now  listed  as  sailing  from  the 
port  of  New  York,  88  lines  from  Philadelphia, 
63  lines  from  Baltimore,  27  lines  from  Boston, 
22  lines  from  Norfolk,  14  lines  from  Jackson- 
ville, 21  lines  from  Mobile,  45  lines  from  New 
Orleans,  57  lines  from  Galveston,  1 1  lines  from 
Los  Angeles,  55  lines  from  San  Francisco,  39 
lines  from  Seattle,  and  18  lines  from  Portland 
and  Tacoma.  To  a  large  extent  the  ships  thus 
employed  are  those  assigned  to  private  opera- 
tors by  the  Shipping  Board,  but  within  the 
next  two  years  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  new 
steamers  built  by  private  American  capital  will 
be  added  to  this  mighty  armada.  "  The  ports  of 
the  world  to  which  the  ships  now  sail  out  of 
New  York  alone  are  indicated  in  the  following 
tabulation: 

Steamship  Lines  from  New  York  to: 

The  United  Kingdom 31 

France 44 

Italy 42 

Germany 15 

Holland ,  21 

Belgium ' 32 

Scandinavia 42 

Spain 24 

Portugal 9 

Russia 10 

Finland .  7 

Greece 20 

The  Black  Sea 14 

Turkey 10 

Central  America 17 

South  America 54 

The  West  Indies 28 

Africa 23 

The  Far  East 25 

Australia -.  6 

Egypt 6 

This  is  evidence  that  American  capital, 
energy,  and  enterprise  have  boldly  swung 
into  the  trade  routes  of  every  ocean  with  a 
faith  that  would  seem  to  be  a  forecast  of 
permanent  and  successful  accomplishment. 


WHY  THRIFT  IS  COMMON-SENSE 

How  It  Makes  Life  More  Enjoyable  Right  Now.     The  Practical 

Reasons  for  Individual  Thrift,  as  Opposed  to  the  Sentimental 
and   Moral   Reasons.     Some  Nonsense  About   "  Extra vagance" 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

THE  president  of  a  large  New  York  trousers  and  declares  that  he  is  saving  money 
trust  company  dejectedly  boarded  a  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  principally  en- 
train on  a  hot  Friday  afternoon  that  gaged  in  showing  that  he  is  beyond  the  stage 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  bank  where  he  need  be  what  is  known  in  the  cloak 
holiday  extending  until  the  following  and  suit  trade  as  a  "snappy  dresser."  Or 
Tuesday.  Most  people  had  left  Wall  Street  turning  to  worker's  savings  we  have  the  cor- 
joyfully  for  their  outings;  but  not  this  banker,  porations  which  are  so  concerned  with  thrift 
Could  his  nervous  depositors  have  seen  him  among  their  people  that  they  agree  not  only  to 
they  would  not  have  slept  until  they  got  their  save  the  worker's  money  but  also,  as  a  special 
money  out  on  Tuesday  morning.  incentive,  to  match  all  such  savings  from  the 
"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  asked  a  corporate  earnings — which  raises  the  question 
friend  joining  him  on  the  train.  "  You  look  whether  on  a  national  scale  it  would  instigate 
worried  half  to  death."  more  thrift  if  the  money  so  used  as  incentive 
"  I  am,"  confided  the  banker,  "  I  have  twenty  for  workers  were  used  to  reduce  prices  to  the 
million  dollars  to  worry  me.  All  day  long  public.  Other  corporations  think  that  the  high- 
people  came  in  to  pay  off  loans  that  I  did  not  est  thrift  point  is  reached  when  the  workman 
want  paid  off.  I  could  not  place  the  money  invests  in  the  company's  stock  on  a  partial  pay- 
anywhere  and  here  I  am  with  twenty  millions  ment  plan — although  the  stock  may  be  none  too 
of  idle  money  for  three  days  and  maybe  for  four  good  or  the  company  may  be  engaged  in  the 
days,  for  it  will  be  Wednesday  before  people  making  of  luxury  articles.  If  the  company  is  bad 
start  really  to  do  business."  the  officials  are  stimulating  thriftlessness  for  if 
Another  banker  under  the  same  conditions  the  company  fails,  none  of  those  workers  will 
might  have  been  exuberantly  joyful  and  talked  be  easily  induced  again[to  invest,  or  in  the  second 
about  his  exceptionally  strong  cash  reserve,  case  they  are  boosting  the  prices  of  necessities 
Now  the  worried  man  was  truly  thrifty — he  by  taking  men  from  necessity  production  by  the 
abhorred  idle  money.  The  other  man  would  expansion  in  luxury  production.  And  finally 
have  been  thriftless — content  that  his  money  in  the  name  of  thrift  is  the  ominous  wagging  of 
quit  work.  And  this  in  a  way  defines  posi-  grave  heads  over  the  extraordinary  extrava- 
tive,  worth  while  thrift — and  if  any  word  in  gance  of  the  workingmen  and  a  rather  general 
the  language  needs  a  right  definition  it  is  agreement  "that  something  must  be  done 
thrift.  about  it." 

For  all  sorts  of  things  are  being  done  in  the  The  shocking  news  has  gone  out  that  the 
name  of  thrift  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  working  people — presumably  those  who  work 
thrift.  I  recall  a  letter  from  a  masterful  with  their  hands — are  indulging  in  a  veritable 
female  who  said  she  had  found  thrift  through  a  orgy  of  extravagant  buying.  From  all  over 
thorough  revision  of  the  home  menu;  it  ap-  the  country  come  the  returns  that  people  work- 
peared  that  she  gave  her  unfortunate  family  ing  for  wages  are  buying  automobiles,  silk 
buckwheat  cakes  three  times  a  day,  thereby  shirts,  and  $5  neckties;  while  their  wives,  who 
cutting  down  on  meat,  vegetables,  and  fuel,  formerly  made  hats  for  themselves,  are  spend- 
By  this  Spartan  course  she  had  saved  an  in-  ing  $20  and  even  $30  for  something  from 
ordinate  proportion  of  the  family  income —  the  store.  The  cotton  stocking  has  been  re- 
and  made  fairly  certain  that  most  of  the  sav-  placed  by  the  silk.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
ings  would  be  spent  in  doctor  bills !  And  then  according  to  the  returns,  these  people  are  not 
there    is    the    millionaire    who    sports    shiny  inquiring   about   the   price  of  anything,    but 
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simply  going  right  smack  ahead  and  buying  at 
whatever  price  may  be  asked ! 

The  information  as  received,  and  which  is 
entitled  to  credit,  is  that  these  people  do  not 
know  how  to  act  with  their  monstrousjy  high 
wages  and  that  they  are  dressing  themselves  up 
as  lavishly  as  a  Sandwich  Islander  when  a 
trader  with  a  new  stock  of  top  hats  drifts 
ashore.  And  it  is  stated  as  a  fact — although 
it  might  appear  rather  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
economic  deduction — that  this  extravagance 
is  forcing  up  prices,  the  intimation  being 
plainly,  that,  if  people  would  stop  buying 
prices  would  go  down.  Which  is  undoubtedly 
true,  just  as  it  is  also  true  that  the  demand 
for  goods  would  be  considerably  lessened  should 
a  large  number  of  people,  evidencing  the  best 
community  spirit,  choose  to  die  all  at  once. 

LUXURIES   AND    RESPECTABILITY 

IT  IS  not  necessary  to  be  learned  in  statistics 
to  prove  that  wage  earners  are  spending 
more  for  clothing  than  ever  they  did;  that  the 
high  class  specialty  shops  are  drawing  custom 
from  people  who  had  never  before  put  much 
money  into  clothing.  The  production  of 
moderate-priced  jewelry  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  demand,  and  practically  no  retailer  can 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  luxuries  by  those 
who  never  before  had  them. 

It  might  be  noted,  however,  that  this  orgy  of 
spending  is  not  confined  to  the  wage-earning 
classes;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  other 
people  who,  having  made  large  sums  out  of  the 
war,  are  also  getting  for  themselves  quite  a 
number  of  things  that  they  had  often  thought 
about  but  never  had  the  money  to  buy.  The 
builders  of  the  highest-priced  limousines  can- 
not begin  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  You 
will  find  the  more  expensive  jewelry  stores  in 
the  metropolitan  centres  handling  crowds 
on  a  merely  average  day  who  act  as  though 
they  were  buying  presents  for  their  last  mundane 
Christmas.  The  hotels  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  jammed  full. 

But,  to  get  around  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  matter,  why  should  not  people  who,  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  are  possessed  of 
money,  indulge  a  few  of  the  tastes  that  they 
have  long  had  but  never  gratified?  If  a  man 
has  yearned  through  many  years  to  wrap  a  silk 
shirt  about  himself,  why  should  he  not,  when 
the  chance  comes  to  him,  become  the  proud 
owner  of  a  gay  silk  shirt?  He  will  not,  if  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  is  worth  anything  in  such 


a  purely  sartorial  affair,  get  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing them,  for  really,  they  are  rather  uncom- 
fortable. If  a  woman  has  yearned  for  the 
sheen  of  silk  stockings,  why  should  she  not  buy 
some  of  them  if  she  has  the  money?  All  these 
things,  however  grossly  carried  through,  are 
really  strivings  toward  a  higher  respectability. 

The  first  thought  among  the  ignorant  is  that 
respectability  is  essentially  a  matter  of  vesture 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  at  least 
some  truth  in  that  idea.  Why  in  the  world 
then,  should  not  the  workers  buy  exactly 
what  they  please,  or  why  should  not  any  one 
else  buy  anything  that  he  pleases?  There  is 
nothing  immoral  in  being  extravagant;  the 
saving  disposition  is  certainly  not  a  terrestrial 
asset  and  there  is  no  real  authority  for  declar- 
ing that  it  is  a  celestial  asset. 

Spending,  not  saving,  is  the  custom.  To 
get  saving  highly  esteemed  we  shall  have  to 
see  to  it  that  a  "nest  egg"  is  the  really  fashion- 
able thing  to  have. 

SPEND   AND    STILL    BE   THRIFTY 

THE  ordinary  copybook  maxims  preach  the 
benefit  of  saving  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel 
the  normal  human  to  be  an  anti-conservationist. 
If  one  deliberately  believes  that  a  higher 
total  of  life's  increments  of  enjoyment  is 
to  be  had  by  spending  liberally  when  there  is 
money  to  spend  and  then  hibernating  when 
there  is  no  money  to  spend,  then,  surely,  in  a 
free  and  unsocialized  country,  no  really  first- 
class  moral  precepts  can  be  found  to  the  con- 
trary. If  one  chooses  to  spend  while  young, 
and  starve  or  go  to  the  poor  house  when  old, 
that  is  purely  a  matter  of  choice.  From 
certain  angles  and  for  certain  dispositions,  it  is 
surely  better  to  have  a  full  measure  of  pleasure 
while  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  remains,  than 
to  deny  oneself  those  pleasures  in  order  to  have 
a  competency  in  old  age  when  the  capacity  for 
enjoyment  does  not  exist.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  miser  has  never  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  any  one  other  than  his  banker,  while 
the  free-handed  chap  is  welcome  everywhere. 
In  fact,  being  extremely  economical  as  a  habit 
of  life  comes  close  to  being  penurious. 

So,  therefore,  when  you  preach  the  morality 
of  thrift,  you  are  very  apt  to  draw  a  picture  of 
the  kind  of  person  whom  nobody  wants  to  be. 
To  rail  about  the  sins  of  luxury  is,  as  someone 
has  said,  to  "bring  us  down  with  a  bump  on 
thrift,  that  meanest  and  ugliest  of  all  the  so- 
called  virtues,  the  last  refuge  of  the  craven." 
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It  is  one  thing  to  save  in  wartime  and  in  welfare  of  those  other  people  who  are  wasting 

order  to  prosecute  the  war,  and    it   is  quite  their  money;  it  is  really  a  matter  of  jealousy 

another  thing  to  save  in  peacetime  to  prosecute  and  of  class  distinction  based  on  clothing — a 

nothing  in   particular  excepting  the  virtues,  feeling    that    these    people    have    committed 

Now,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  the  amount  of  social  misdemeanors,  as  when  the  cook  dupli- 

saving  in  wartime  by  the  people  in  general  did  cates  her  mistress'  hat.     And  any  one   who 

not  amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  talk  about  preaches  thrift  to  people  on  the  ground  that 

it.     The  saving  among  those  who  worked  for  they  should  not  have  what  they  like  for  their 

wages  was  more  or  less  compulsory;  in  most  money  is  simply  preaching  nonsensical  cant, 

cases  they  subscribed  for  Liberty  Bonds  rather  He  is  really  preaching  revolution, 
than  lose  their  jobs;  they  instructed  that  these 
bonds  be  paid  out  of  their  wages  in  instalments, 

and    then    struck   for    higher   wages    because  /^~\NE  might  think  that  the  silk  stocking  was 

the  balance,  after  making  the  subscription,  was  vy   an  investure  of  class.     As  a  matter  of 

insufficient   for   living  expenses.     Where  em-  fact,  at  one  time  it  was,  and  we  should  all 

ployers  distributed  small  bonds  or  thrift  stamps  congratulate  ourselves  that  dress  distinctions 

as  bonuses,  the  employees  cashed  them  in  as  are  dying  out.     For  it  is  distinctions  in  dress 

quickly  as  they  could  get  to  some  place  that  as  much  as  anything  else  that  lead  to  the  class 

would  buy  them.  war. 

A    certain    section    of   public   opinion    now  The  reason  for  thrift  is  plain.     It  is  not 

thinks  that,  during  the  war,  the  Government  necessary  to  talk  about  morality.     It  is  simply 

dealt    extensively    in    gold    bricks,    for    how,  that  if  we  do  not  have  thrift  we  shall  not  have  a 

otherwise,  should  something  which  the  Govern-  margin    of    production    over    consumption — 

ment  says  is  worth  $100  sell  for  much  less?  that  is  we  shall  not  have  Capital.     If  we  do  not 

And  the  campaigns  of  bond  selling  and  thrift  have  Capital  we  cannot  have  progress  for  we 

stamp  distribution  carried  on  so  extensively  in  shall  have  no  means  wherewith  to  make  im- 

the  public  schools,  were   really  more  in  the  provement  in  existing  facilities.     There  is  the 

nature  of  games  than  education.     The  pur-  danger  of  extravagance.     And  it  is  a  very  real 

poses  were  best  served  by  making  it  a  game,  danger. 

and  there  is  no  criticism  meant  to  be  made  of  We  often  get  a  wrong  start  on  thrift.     We 

the  methods,  but  those  teachers  in  the  public  think  of  it  only  as  buying  less  whereas  we 

schools  with  whom  I  have  talked,  say  that,  in  should   think   of   it   as   buying  more   wisely, 

the  minds  of  the  people,  although  the  word  Look  at  some  of  the  false  arguments, 

"thrift"  is  very  popular,  and  has  now  a  very  We  know  that  buying  less  does  not  increase 

definite  meaning,  that  meaning  is  connected  production,   but,   on  the  contrary,   decreases 

with   an   enjoyable  excursion   into  badgering  production  because  the  demand  fails.     If  we 

people  to  buy  little  stamps — the  connection  should  all  stop  buying  for  a  time,  undoubtedly 

between  the  stamps  and  the  money  is  quite  a  great  number  of  stocks  held  in  weak  hands 

obscure.     The  boys  gave  up  collecting  marbles  would  have  to  be  sold  off,  but  more  probably 

and  other  trinkets  for  the  time  being  and  went  the  stocks  would  be  bought  by  the  stronger 

in  for  stamps — that  is  thrift  stamps  rather  than  merchants  and  all  prices  advanced  in  order  to 

postage  stamps,  or  cigarette  cards,  or  any  of  cover  the  necessity  of  holding — the  only  thing 

those  numerous  things  which  the  normal  boy  that  would  drop  would  be  production.     That 

feels  it  his  duty  to  collect  in  quantities.  is,  we  should  not  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 

Is  it  not  mere  caddishness  for  one  who  can  country,  we  should  merely  go  into  a  period  of 

afford  to  buy  and  does  buy  silk  shirts  and  silk  national  hibernation. 

stockings   and   automobiles,    and    who  freely  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  economic  sense  of  the 

admits  that  he  wastes  money,  but  who  just-  American  citizen  that  appeals  to  cease  buying 

ifies  himself  somewhat  belligerently  by  saying  on  the  ground  that  prices  will  thereby  drop 

that  he  can  afford  to  waste  money  and  that  it  have  been  received  as  unfounded  rumors, 

is  nobody's  business,  to  object  to  other  people  There  is  another  class  of  argument  that  one 

doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  only  because  he  meets  with  now  and  then,  which  would  encour- 

thinks  the  other  people  cannot  afford  the  ex-  age    thrift — encourage    the    accumulation   of 

penditures?     Right   down    in   our   hearts   we  money — so  that  enough  might  be  had  in  one 

know  that  the  concern  is  not  at  all  with  the  bag  for  a  grand  big  whirl,  that  we  might  have 
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national  periods  when  we  should  be  all  sailors 
or  lumber  jacks  and  had  just  struck  town. 
There  is  a  certain  humanness  in  this  thought 
which,  in  a  way,  makes  it  less  objectionable 
than  the  economic  idiocy  that  1  have  just 
mentioned;  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
more  than  it  is.  But  intensive  preparation  for 
periodical  spending  debauches  is  not  thrift. 

There  is  a  reason  for  thrift  as  a  positive  and 
not  a  negative  habit. 

Thrift  is  not  opposed  to  silk  shirts  and  auto- 
mobiles. It  is  not  opposed  to  extravagance 
as  a  vice;  it  is  opposed  to  getting  nothing  for 
something,  and  we  might  almost  define  thrift 
as  consuming  less  than  one  produces  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  produce  more.  If  a 
nation  consumes  all  that  it  produces  it  cannot 
go  forward.  A  community  is  but  a  collection 
of  individuals.  Therefore,  thrift  is  an  individ- 
ual affair. 

THRIFT  TO    PROVIDE   CAPITAL 

THE  habit  of  saving  to  provide  against 
one's  old  age,  is,  in  a  way,  salutary,  but 
as  an  end  it  is  not  in  economics  very  important, 
because  the  number  of  people  who  eventually 
become  public  charges  is  really  insignificant. 

Thrift  can  be  considered  amiably  as  a  social 
question;  but  its  present-day  importance  is 
economic  and  not  social.  Its  economic  side  is 
paramount  to-day.  It  is  of  vital  import. 
For  the  purpose  of  thrift  is  to  provide  more  work- 
ing capital  so  that  the  means  of  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  may  he  augmented. 

Adding  to  the  productivity  of  the  nation  in- 
creases the  stock  of  goods  for  distribution  and 
not  only  increases  the  buying  power  by  de- 
creasing the  price  of  commodities,  but  also 
actually  increases  the  wage  of  the  worker  by 
increasing  the  demand  of  capital  for  labor. 
That  is  the  great  big  fact  in  thrift.  It  is  not 
merely  a  virtue.  We  do  not  say  that  a  manu- 
facturer is  virtuous  who  puts  back  a  large 
portion  of  his  earnings  into  his  plant  and  equip- 
ment in  order  to  be  able  to  earn  more.  I  have 
never  heard  any  one  extol  the  virtues  of  the  big 
packing  companies  because  they  have  most 
signally  increased  their  productivity  and  their 
earnings,  for  many  years  past,  by  putting  back 
the  larger  share  of  their  earnings  into  their 
packing  establishments. 

Thrift  followed  by  investment  is  simply 
common  sense.  Thrift  has  not  been  popular 
because  it  has  been  represented  solely  as  a 
kind  of  morality  which  might  be  achieved  by 


sufficient  chastisement  of  the  soul.  To  my 
knowledge  it  has  never  been  impressed  upon 
any  body  of  workers  that  they  could  raise  their 
real  wages  more  quickly  by  investing  in 
industry  than  they  could  by  striking  against 
industry.  Yet  such  is  an  absolute  fact.  I  say 
that  very  few  workers  have  ever  examined  into 
this  economic  equation.  I  might  add,  too, 
that  very  few  employers  have  looked  into  it 
either. 

The  primary  thought  in  the  majority  of  stock- 
purchasing  and  compulsory  savingplans  is  not  to 
raise  the  wages  of  the  worker  by  providing  more 
efficient  means  of  production,  but  the  thought 
is  rather  to  chain  the  worker  to  his  job  by  re- 
presenting that  he  will  lose  something  concrete 
if  he  leaves.  This  may  be  disguised  under  the 
paternal  anxiety  of  seeing  that  the  poor  fellow 
does  not  waste  his  money.  And  probably 
because  there  has  been  no  public  instruction 
of  the  real  efficacy  of  thrift,  of  the  real  part 
that  it  plays  in  the  capitalistic  system,  there 
has  been  almost  no  provision  for  anything  in 
the  nature  of  systematic  national  thrift,  no 
positive  systematized  force  whose  slogan  will 
not  include  anything  in  the  way  of  providing 
for  future  comfort  or  of  an  accumulation  to  be 
enjoyed  at  some  future  time,  but  whose  slogan 
will  connote  something  to  be  enjoyed  positively 
and  in  the  present. 

Thrift  would  not  thus  lose  any  of  its  virtues. 
If  one*  wanted  to  be  thrifty  because  one  was 
virtuous  the  road  would  be  left  open;  or  if  one 
wanted  to  provide  against  one's  old  age  or 
against  emergency  the  road  would  be  left  open. 
Some  people  do  not  so  care;  they  are  content  to 
live  from  day  to  day.  But  everybody,  without 
exception,  would  like  to  live  better  from  day 
to  day.  And  that  is  what  national  thrift 
can  accomplish  if  it  be  systematically  and  in- 
telligently put  forward!  Deprivation,  the 
doing  without  things  that  ought  to  be  had,  is 
not  thrift,  but  a  peculiarly  vicious  form  of 
thriftlessness,  for  then  thrift,  as  far  as  that  in- 
dividual is  concerned,  is  a  taking  away  and  not 
an  adding  to. 

The  emphasis  has  been  on  the  moral  side 
which  does  not  appeal  in  the  least  to  the 
man  who  very  reasonably  answers  such  an 
appeal  by: 

"This  is  my  money.  I  worked  for  it;  I 
made  it.  Why  should  I  not  spend  it  as  I 
choose?" 

And,  despite  the  vast  sales  of  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps,  it  is  impossible 
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for  any  one  surveying  the  spending  habits  of 
the  people  to-day  to  say  that  any  large  portion 
of  them  are  alive  to  the  real  purpose  of  thrift 
or  are  practising  it  as  other  than  a  measure  of 
economy. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  an 
analysis  of  the  increase  in  the  savings  banks' 
deposits  of  this  country.  Between  191 3  and 
1918  these  deposits  rose  from  $6,147,592,232 
to  $7,727,007,971,  showing  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  $1,579,415,739  within  five  years, 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  very  substantial 
sum.  Yet  an  analysis  shows  that  it  is  a 
distinctly  unfavorable  balance  and  that  thrift 
if  anything  has  declined.  For  the  deposits  as 
recorded  for  191 3  at  4  per  cent,  compound 
interest  would  have  been  $7,479,575,467  in 
1 9 18,  making  the  fresh  savings  for  the  period 
only  $247,432,504,  or  less  than  50  million 
dollars  a  year  for  a  population  of  more  than 
100  million.     A  half  dollar  each! 

GOVERNMENT  INSPIRED   SAVINGS 

WE  SHALL  not  help  ourselves  by  neg- 
lecting to  face  facts..  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  governmental  activities,  no  matter 
what  the  actual  results  may  be,  must  always 
be  self-heralded  as  successes.  This  attitude 
evinces  no  real  comprehension  of  the  problem — 
the  real  problem  gets  lost  in  the  press  agent ing. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  saving  under  government 
auspices  will  cause  any  marked  benefit  in  the 
country  other  than  to  the  particular  group 
which  the  government  may  delegate  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  saving.  The  socialization  of 
savings  and  its  inducement  to  governmental 
extravagance  is  not  in  peacetime  an  attractive 
spectacle. 

What  facilities  have  we  to  offer  to  the  people 
to  cap  a  national  movement,  to  increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  country  by  putting 
into  it  a  greater  amount  of  capital  to  be  used 
for  productive  purposes? 

We  have  the  savings  banks.  The  savings 
bank  is  expensive  to  operate.  Unless  its  de- 
posits are  large,  the  operating  expense  will 
quickly  eat  up  the  narrow  margin  between  the 
interest  paid  and  the  return  upon  the  class  of 
securities  which  the  savings  bank  can  legally 
invest  in.  This  prohibits  the  institution  of 
such  a  bank  in  the  sparsely  settled  locality  or 
in  the  isolated  industrial  centres.  Conse- 
quently we  find  very  few  savings  banks  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distribution  of  the  money  which 
might  be  saved.     It  could  not  be  otherwise. 


In  Massachusetts  the  savings  bank  idea 
is  more  firmly  grounded  than  in  any  other 
state  and  yet  there  are  only  196  banks  in 
the  state.  Those  banks  are  probably  the  best 
operated  in  the  country  because  long  experience 
and  the  keen  New  England  disposition  have 
scrutinized  their  expenditures  very  closely.  Yet 
in  one  year  in  which  an  investigation  was  made, 
it  was  disclosed  that,  using  all  possible  econ- 
omy, the  total  expense  of  management,  includ- 
ing taxes,  was  more  than  four  million  dollars, 
which,  apportioned  to  the  number  of  deposits 
and  withdrawals,  made  the  expense  about  one 
dollar  for  each  such  transaction. 

It  must  be  plain  that  if  the  habit  of  saving  is 
to  become  wide-spread,  then  provision  must  be 
made  for  small  deposits  made  frequently. 
Under  such  conditions  the  savings  bank  cannot 
exist  at  all. 

A  savings  institution,  in  order  to  be  profit- 
able, must  be  big.  In  order  to  inspire  con- 
fidence, it  should  have  an  imposing  building, 
and  yet  bigness  of  deposits  and  of  building, 
while  very  gratifying  to  the  controllers  and 
very  welcome  to  a  considerable  class  of  de- 
positors, repels  the  very  kind  of  saver  who  has 
to  be  educated  into  saving.  Your  average 
workman  will  not,  on  the  evening  of  pay  day 
(if  the  bank  happens  to  be  open  in  the  evening) 
journey  down  to  a  great  building,  stand  in 
line,  and  go  through,  to  him,  the  wholly 
mysterious  operation  of  making  a  deposit. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  the  attitude  with  which 
so  many  working  people  regard  banks,  and 
how  they  mix  up  banks  and  bank  clerks  with 
courts  and  other  awesome  places. 

The  average  workman  does  not  like  to  get 
within  gun  shot  of  anything  that  is  marble  and 
official.  Of  course,  such  an  attitude  is  silly 
but  we  have  to  take  into  account  that  most 
people  are  silly  anyhow — it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  the  kind  of  their  aberration,  not  whether 
or  not  they  have  one. 

The  savings  banks,  most  unfortunately, 
do  not  fill  the  need  that  we  are  seeking  to 
create — that  is,  for  easy,  safe,  and  continuous 
investment. 

They  are  safe  but  they  are  not  easy  of  access 
either  geographically  or  in  the  matter  of 
business  hours,  and  the  continuity  of  invest- 
ment depends  solely  upon  the  urge  of  the 
depositor.  Even  if  he  has  the  savings  bank 
habit,  which  fortunately  so  many  have,  he  will 
wait  to  make  a  fairly  large  deposit,  that  is, 
he  will  wait  to  deposit  $100  rather  than  a  dol- 
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lar  and  again  he  can  too  easily  withdraw  money,  instituted,   and   to  some  extent  enforced,   by 

Most  savings  banks  are  empowered  to  repay  individual    employers,    but    these   are   purely 

only  upon  a  notice  which  varies  from  two  weeks  local  and  are  so  often  so  paternal  that  they 

to  two  months;  but  since  insisting  upon  the  can   be  disregarded.     Anyway  manufacturers 

notice  frequently  gives  the  idea  that  they  do  are  not  bankers! 

not  pay  because  they  do  not  have  the  money,  What  we  are  here  looking  for  is  the  universal 

it  is  better  advertising  not  to  insist  upon  the  plan  which  will  both  encourage  the  habit  of 

notice   of   withdrawal.     On    the   other   hand,  thrift  and  confirm  that  habit  by  permitting  of 

the  limit  of  deposit — which  is  seldom  above  its  easy  indulgence. 
#>3,ooo — also    induces    a    lack    of    thrift    and 
frequently    drives    those    who    receive    larger 

sums  in  life  insurance  policies  into  the  hands  \  A  /HAT  is  it  then  we  are  after? 

of  the  fake  stock  sharks  who  seem  able  to  VV       First;    some    sort    of    an    intelligent 

keep   posted   on   how  and   when   people    get  propaganda  which  will  educate  in  the  thought 

money.  that  more  is  to  be  had  by  thrift  than  without  it, 

and  which  will  utterly  discredit  the  caddish 

SHORTCOMINGS   OF   OTHER    SCHEMES  ...                         ,.,     ..        *     ,                  „        .    .  "  r 

notion  that,  while  it  may  be  morally  right  for  a 

THE  postal  savings  system  is  doing  an  man  of  a  certain  means  to  buy  a  certain  grade 
excellent  work  but  the  inconvenience  is  of  article,  it  is  quite  immoral  for  another  of 
very  great — post  offices  are  not  convenient,  less  means  to  buy  the  same  sort  of  stuff  or  an 
and  the  red  tape  surrounding  deposits  is  imitation  thereof.  I  do  not  recall  that  thrift 
cumbersome.  And  the  limitations  upon  de-  was  greatly  helped  by  the  old  sumptuary  laws, 
posits  prevent  universal  application.  We  should  Second;  we  must  have  coincident  with  the 
not,  in  effect,  say,  "  Be  thrifty,  but  only  just  so  inculcation  of  the  desire  for  positive,  forward- 
thrifty.  Save  money,  but  only  so  much  looking,  unshacklecLthrift,  a  provision  of  ways 
money/'  and  means  by  which  this  money  can  be  re- 

The  insurance  companies  are  sometimes  put  ceived  almost  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the 

forward   as    savings   institutions    but   this   is  person  who  desires  to  practise  thrift,  and  then 

really  only  an  incident  to  their  fundamental  turned  into  channels  whence  it  can  flow  into 

policy,    because  the  primary   business  of  an  the  sea  of  our  productive  resources, 

insurance  company  is  to  insure.     Even   the  The  investment  funds  of  the  country  have 

endowment    policy   contains   more   insurance  in  the  past  come  largely  from  those  who  now  on 

than  saving.     It  is  not  a  means  within  the  account  of  the  income  taxes  have  no  surplus 

reach  of  most   people   because  a  very  large  for  investment.     The  money  of  the  country 

section  of  the  population  is  bitterly  opposed  to  available  to  put  into  the  extension  of  industry 

giving  any  kind   of  a  dosser  and  is  equally  is  with  those  people  who  do  not  pay  surtaxes, 

opposed  to  the  physical  examination  because  If  we  do  not  get  money  into  railroads  and  in- 

both  of  these  seem  to  the  suspicious  person  dustry  we  shall  not  have  the  means  even  to 

to  be  a  wholly  unnecessary  inquiry  into  private  keep  up  the  depreciation,  let  alone  make  up 

affairs.  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  war  and  the  increased 

When  we  leave  the  insurance  companies,  needs  of  an  increased  population.     We  cannot 

the  postal  savings,  the  savings  banks,  and  the  stand  still;  we  shall  either  go  forward  or  go 

savings  funds,  we  are  practically  out  of  the  back,    and    without    a    larger    investment    in 

region  of  the  workman's  means  of  investment,  the  country  than  ever  before  we  shall  go  back. 

Most  other  plans  are  in  the  ordinary  invest-  And  that  is  why  thrift  and  the  devising  of 

ment  class  and  are  utilized  primarily  by  those  means  to  promote  it  among  those  people  with 

who  have  already  been  educated  in  invest-  but  a  few  dollars  to  save  have  suddenly  bulked 

ment.    The  exceptions  are  the  savings  funds  as  nearly  our  foremost  national  question. 
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Won  for  England  the  Control  of  the  World's  Most  Productive  Fields  for  Future  Oil 
Supply.     The  End  of  German  Competition.     Lord  Cowdray's  Venture  in    Mexico 
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R.  FRANKLIN  K.  LANE  in  his  Persia  and  southern  Russia  as  well.  The 
last  report  to  the  President  of  fields  of  Rumania  and  Galicia  would  have 
the  United  States  as  Secretary  of  been  taken  in  as  the  German  power  marched 
the  Interior  gave  this  excellent  eastward.  Together,  these  fields  comprise  by 
description  of  the  present  "age  far  the  largest  known  oil  resources  in  the 
of  petroleum":  Eastern  Hemisphere.  It  is  equally  true  that 
"  It  draws  railroad  trains  and  drives  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  British 
street  cars.  It  pumps  water,  lifts  heavy  expeditionary  force  in  Mesopotamia  was  to 
loads,  has  taken  the  place  of  millions  of  keep  these  fields  from  falling  prey  to  the  Ger- 
horses,  and  in  twenty  years  has  become  a  farm-  man  military  machine  and  to  make  them  as 
ing,  industrial,  business,  and  social  necessity,  secure  as  possible  for  the  British  Empire. 
The  naval  and  the  merchant  ships  of  this  An  unmistakable  appraisal  of  the  value  of 
country  and  of  England  are  fitted  and  being  petroleum  in  warfare  was  given  by  practically 
fitted  to  use  it  either  under  steam  boilers  as  the  sole  destruction  of  private  property  at- 
fuel  or  directly  in  the  Diesel  engine.  The  tempted  by  the  Allies  during  the  war  in  the 
airplane  has  been  made  possible  by  it.  It  Rumanian  oil  fields  in  the  face  of  the  German 
propels  that  modern  juggernaut,  the  tank,  advance  of  191 5.  It  took  the  Germans  a  long 
In  the  air  it  has  no  rival,  while  on  land  and  time  to  repair  this  damage  and  to  get  pro- 
sea  it  threatens  the  supremacy  of  its  rivals  duction  of  oil;  yet  Ludendorff,  in  his  book  on 
whenever  it  appears.  There  has  been  no  such  the  war,  speaking  of  this  Rumanian  campaign, 
magician  since  the  day  of  Aladdin  as  this  drop  says,  "As  I  now  see  clearly,  we  should  not  have 
of  mineral  oil.  Medicines  and  dyes  and  high  been  able  to  exist,  much  less  carry  on  the  war 
explosives  are  distilled  from  it.  No  one  without  Rumania's  corn  and  oil,  even  though 
knows  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  we  had  saved  the  Galician  oil  fields  from  the 
Men  search  for  it  with  the  passion  of  the  early  Russians." 

Argonauts  and  the  promise  now  is  that  nations  There  is  now  no  longer  the  danger  of  Ger- 

will  yet  fight  to  gain  the  fitful  bed  in  which  it  many  gaining  control  of  these  Eastern  fields  as 

lies."  a  principal  step  in  its  Mittel  Europa  ambitions; 

It  is  because  of  its  indispensable  value  in  but    there    has   been,   and   is   now  going  on, 

warfare   and    its    great   commercial    value   in  an  extension  of  British  control  over  oil  fields 

peace  time,  that  nations  seeking  political  domi-  throughout  the  world  that  will  go  a  long  way 

nance  over  their  neighbors  or  commercial  lead-  to  insure,  if  it  will  not  insure  completely,  the 

ership  on  the  seven  seas  now  place  the  control  continuance    of    Great    Britain's    commercial 

of  oil  fields  among  the  first  of  their  considera-  leadership  during  this  age  of  petroleum.     This 

tions.     A  country  which  has  oil  for  its  merchant  is  a  much  pleasanter  prospect  to  consider  than 

ships  could  ultimately  drive  the  coal-burning  that  of  Germany  controlling  vast  oil  supplies 

vessels  of  any  competitor  from  the  carrying  for  her  evil  purposes;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 

trade  of  the  world;  a  nation  which  controls  the  prospect  to  which  the  people  of  this  country 

largest  oil  supplies  could  in  the  end  dictate  should  give  attention,  for  the  time  has  arrived 

terms  of  peace  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    An  when,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  full 

important    part    of    Germany's    "Berlin    to  fruits  of  petroleum,   we  must  make  sure  of 

Bagdad"  railway  scheme  was  a  plot  to  gain  larger   supplies   of   oil   from   foreign   sources, 

control  over  the  oil   fields  of   Mesopotamia,  We  are  to-day  consuming  more  oil  than  we  are 

with  undoubtedly  a  farther  view  to  those  of  producing;  and  the  present  activities  of  our 
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automobile  factories,  as  well  as  the  more  borders.  Would  we  not  say  that  steps  should 
essential  needs  of  our  new  merchant  marine,  be  taken  immediately  to  gain  control  over  sup- 
mean  that  our  demand  for  gasolene  and  fuel  plies  sufficient  to  insure  our  safety  and  our  con- 
oil  is  likely  to  grow  still  more  rapidly  in  the  tinued  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity? 
future.  If  we  permit  other  nations  to  pre-  And  England's  economic  bulwark,  to  which 
occupy  the  principal  foreign  fields,  where  then  her  great  prosperity  in  the  past  has  been 
is  this  country  going  to  get  its  future  oil  supply?  largely  due,  has  been  her  enormous  invest- 
Right  here  a  word  should  be  said  in  explana-  ments  abroad.  It  has  been  the  returns  on 
tion  of  Great  Britain's  attitude  in  this  matter,  these  which  she  was  able  to  draw  home  in  the 


It  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  expect  her  to 
act  otherwise  than  she 
has  in  this  particular. 
Although  it  is  true,  as 
one  of  America's  lead- 
ing oil  producers  has 
said,  that  when  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  "back 
was  to  the  wall"  in 
March,  1918,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  might 
have  been  compared 
to  "a  lion  with  his 
tongue  stretched  out 
about  eighteen  inches, 
with  the  German 
Kaiser's  foot  on  the 
lion's  throat,  but  that 
lion  shiftily  scratching 
with  the  toe  of  his 
right  hind  leg  a  loca- 
tion claim  to  the  sec- 
tion around  Mesopo- 
tamia, while  his  front 
half  lay  prostrate 
across  northern  France 
and  Belgium" ;  but  one 
must  remember  Ger- 
many's ambitions  in 
the  East,  which  Great 
Britain  was  thus  help- 


LORD   COWDRAY 

President  of  S.  Pearson  and  Son,  Ltd...  the  British  firm 
with  enormous  interests  in  the  Mexican  oil  fields.  Re- 
cently Lord  Cowdray  sold  control  of  these  interests,  with 
the  consent  of  the  British  Government,  to  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  combine  which  thus  becomes  the  chief  com- 
petitor of  American  oil  interests  in  that  country 


shape  of  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  from 
America,  Argentine, 
and  other  developing 
countries,  that  fed  her 
people  and  gave  them 
employment  in  the 
years  before  the  war. 
Now  these  investments 
have  been  largely  con- 
sumed; where  before 
the  interest  and  divi- 
dends alone  were  all 
that  was  needed  to 
meet  England's  needs, 
now  the  war's  insati- 
able demands  have 
called  for  the  principal 
as  well.  She  is  now 
faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  rebuilding  this 
economic  bulwark, 
which  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  her 
naval  supremacy  and 
directly  related  to  her 
commercial  prosper- 
ity. How  better  can 
she  rebuild  it  than  by 
investing  in  oil  fields 
abroad?  The  world's 
demand  for  oil  is  in  its 


ing  to  thwart;  must  take  into  account  the  fact  infancy.  Nine  tenths  of  the  people  have  so  far 
that  the  British  Empire  has  only  2  per  cent,  of  had  less  than  one  third  of  the  oil.  Other  coun- 
the  world's  production  of  petroleum,  and  must      tries  are  just  beginning  to  learn  the  uses  that 


realize  that  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war 
British  statesmen  could  not  well  neglect  to 
consider  the  future  of  their  "Island  Empire," 
which  depends  for  its  safety  on  its  navy  and 
for  its  prosperity  on  its  commercial  leadership. 


America  knows  for  it.  The  world's  consump- 
tion from  now  on  will  be  limited  only  by  the 
world's  production.  The  return  on  capital 
that  will  go  into  undeveloped  fields  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  bring  them  to  the  stage  of  success- 


We  of  the  United  States,  who  have  so  enjoyed  ful  production  will  be  great.     There  is  probably 

the  extravagant  use  of  more  than  60  per  cent,  no   quicker  way  of   rebuilding   England's   in- 

of  the  oil  production  of  the  world,  must  stop  to  vestment    bulwark    abroad    than    this.     And 

consider  what  our  attitude  toward  this  "pre-  the  British  Government  itself  has  had  a  taste 

cious  product"  would  be  if  we  had  only  2  per  of  the  profits  from  oil  investments.     Is  it  any 

cent,  of  the  world's  production  within  our  own  wonder  that  a  national  policy  looking  toward 
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OIL    SEEPAGE    IN    MEXICO 


The  sight  of  oil  which  has  forced  itself  up  from  thousands  of  feet  below  the  earth's  surface  is  peculiar  to  Mexico. 

The  rough  country  where  such  a  pool  is  discovered  becomes  tremendously  valuable  over  night,  and  is  destined  to  be 

the  scene  of  great  activity  as  soon  as  equipment  can  be  brought  to  the  vicinity 


the  control  of  oil  fields  throughout  the  world 
is  being  encouraged? 

The  British  attitude  in  this  matter  has  been 
frankly  stated  by  her  public  officials,  by  her 
leading  oil  men,  and  made  clear  by  the  actions 
of  the  Government  itself.  Sir  Charles  Green- 
way,  chairman  and  managing  director  of  the 
Anglo-Persian  Oii  Company,  which  supplied 
the  oil  requirements  of  the  Mesopotamia 
Expeditionary  Force,  reflected  the  present 
attitude  when  he  said  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  that  company  following  the  war: 
"How  far  the  Mesopotamia  expedition  has 
tended  to  bring  about  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  war  I  will  not  venture  to  express 
an  opinion,  but  notwithstanding  the  attacks 
which  were  at  one  period  of  the  war  made 
on  'side  shows,'  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted 
now  that  had  this  expedition  not  been  under- 
taken our  position  in  the  East  to-day  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is.  The 
credit  for  this  is,  however,  due  to  the  great 
foresight,  which  may  now,  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  German  pre-war  aims  be 
regarded  as  almost  providential,  of  Lord 
Fisher  and  the  Rt.-Hon.  E.  G.  Pretyman,  who, 
in  1905,  on  representations  made  by  the  late 


Mr.  D'Arcy,  urged  the  Burma  Oil  Company 
and  the  late  Lord  Strathcona  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  Mr.  D'Arcy's 
exploratory  work  to  a  successful  issue,  in  order 
that  the  concession  might  not  fall  into  foreign 
hands."  It  is  this  D'Arcy  concession  that  is 
now  held  by  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company. 
More  will  be  said  about  that  later.  Let  us 
first  see  what  British  officials  have  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  Empire's  future  oil  supply. 

In  January,  19 16,  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Rt.-Hon.  Walter  Runciman,  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  stated  that 
the  future  policy  of  Great  Britain  would  be 
not  only  to  control  the  coal  of  the  world  but 
the  supply  of  oil  as  well.  And  within  the  past 
few  weeks,  Mr.  Walter  Hume  Long,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  an  address  in  Lon- 
don expressed  the  opinion  that  the  British 
Government  would  be  blamed  for  inaction 
"at  this  moment  of  great  national  importance" 
if  advantage  was  not  taken  of  her  opportunities 
to  acquire  available  oil  lands.  "We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  tremendous  opportunities,"  he 
said,  "  and  the  nation  must  take  care  to  occupy 
the  house  or  others  will  take  it  and  with  it  the 
key   to  all   future   success."    The   great   im- 
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A   RESERVOIR   MENACED    BY    FIRE 

This  artificial  lake  of  oil  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Mexico,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  more  than  two  million  barrels. 

One,  of  the  seepages  which  border  the  reservoir  has  caught  fire  and  threatens  to  destroy  the  entire  storage  of  oil.    So 

rapidly  did  the  oil  flow  in  this  vicinity  that  most  of  this  lake  evaporated  before  it  was  possible  to  transport  it 


portance  that  British  officials  attach  to  the 
control  of  ample  oil  supplies  and  the  much 
coveted  international  position  that  they  be- 
lieve would  result  from  "occupying  the  house" 
was  summed  up  in  this  laconic  sentence  by  Mr. 
Long:  "If  we  secure  the  supplies  of  oil  now 
available  in  the  world,"  he  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "we  can  do  what  we  like." 

Lord  Fisher,  England's  eccentric  but  able 
First  Sea  Lord  of  Admiralty,  who  predicted  in 
a  letter  to  King  Edward  VII  in  March,  1908, 
that  England  would  have  eventually  to  fight 
Germany,  for  the  sole  reason  that  Germany 
could  not  expand  commercially  without  it, 
was  for  many  years  the  ardent  advocate  of  the 
use  of  oil  by  the  British  navy.  In  a  report 
made  in  191 2  as  chairman  of  a  royal  com- 
mission on  oil  and  the  oil  engine,  he  pointed 
out  that  oil  as  fuel  would  give  the  dreadnoughts 
three  knots  more  speed;  would  increase  the 
strength  of  the  British  navy  33  per  cent, 
because  it  could  refuel  at  sea  off  the  enemy's 
harbors;  would  reduce  the  personnel  in  the 
engine  and  boiler  room  about  25  per  cent,  if  the 
oil  were  burned  under  boilers  to  raise  steam 
and  more  than  60  per  cent,  if  it  were  used  in 
internal  combusion  engines,  and  that  one  ton 


of  oil  in  the  internal  combustion  engine  would 
do  what  it  takes  four  tons  of  coal  to  do.  With 
oil  engines,  the  conspicuous  funnels  and 
smoke  would  be  done  away  with,  and  without 
the  funnels  the  armament  could  give  all-around 
fire.  In  his  "Memories  and  Records,"  re- 
cently published,  Lord  Fisher  refers  to  this 
"exhuberant  outburst"  as  about  the  best  thing 
he  ever  did,  and  pays  tribute  to  Sir  Marcus 
Samuel,  head  of  the  Shell  Transport  &  Trad- 
ing Company,  "who  staked  his  all  on  oil  and 
the  oil  engine,"  in  these  words:  "Where  should 
we  have  been  in  this  war  but  for  this  prime 
mover?  I've  no  doubt  he  is  an  oil  millionaire 
now,  but  that's  not  the  point.  Oil  is  one  of  the 
things  that  won  us  this  war."  "Oil  is  the  very 
soul  of  future  sea  fighting,"  was  Lord  Fisher's 
summary  of  its  value. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  British  Government 
itself  has  done  toward  securing  oil  supplies 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  in  1901  that  Mr. 
W.  K.  D'Arcy,  an  Australian,  obtained  from 
the  Persian  Government  a  concession  carrying 
the  exclusive  right  for  sixty  years  to  drill  for, 
produce,  buy,  and  carry  away  oil  and  petroleum 
products  throughout  the  Persian  Empire,  with 
the  exception  of  five  provinces  bordering  on  the 
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OIL     IN     RUMANIA 

An  oil  field  as  it  looked  be- 
fore being  totally  destroyed 
by  the  British  before  the 
Germans  overran  this  coun- 
try during  the  war.  Only 
the  iron  derricks  were  left 
standing  then 
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Caspian  Sea — a  concession  covering  some 
500,000  square  miles  of  territory.  The  Persian 
Government  received  £4,000  in  full  paid  stock, 
£4,000  in  cash,  and  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  concession  it  was  to  get  16  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  net  profits  of  the  business.  Arrange- 
ments were  later  made  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Bakhtiyari  territories  by  which  they  were  to 
get  £3,000  per  annum  and  3  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  of  any  subsidiary  companies 
formed  to  drill  in  their  respective  territories. 
Under  this  concession  Mr.  D'Arcy  did  some 
drilling  on  the  Turco-Persian  frontier,  but  later 
development  work  was  concentrated  near 
Shuster,  about  140  miles  north  of  Moham- 
merah,  located  near  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  He  spent  nearly  a  million  dollars  drilling 
near  the  frontier  without  great  success  and  was 
seriously  considering  abandoning  the  whole 
project   when   he   heard  of  oil   seepages  and 


springs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shuster.  The 
first  well  there,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Maidan- 
i-Naptun  field,  was  a  gusher  that  carried  away 
the  derrick.  But  the  largest  gusher  in  the 
world  would  be  of  no  value  if  there  were  no 
pipe  line  to  take  the  oil  from  it,  nor  refinery  to 
prepare  it  for  the  market.  And  in  those  days 
there  was  not  the  demand  for  oil  securities 
that  there  is  to-day.  Mr.  D'Arcy  had  diffi- 
culty to  secure  funds  to  carry  on  his  operations. 
Continental  financiers,  however,  were  eager  to 
buy  the  concession  from  him.  But  tempting  as 
their  offers  were,  Mr.  D'Arcy,  supported  by 
Lord  Fisher  and  a  few  other  patriotic  English- 
men, determined  that  it  should  remain  under 
British  control.  It  was  these  men  who  brought 
about  the  cooperation  of  the  Burma  Oil  Com- 
pany, a  British  concern  operating  in  India, 
and  the  late  Lord  Strathcona,  who  had  been 
identified  with   railroad   building  in   Canada, 


PRIMITIVE    BORING 

METHODS 

Some  of  the  early  digging 
for  oil  in  Rumania  was  done 
by  hand.  The  windlass 
operates  a  bucket  to  raise 
the  dirt  and  the  bellows 
blows  fresh  air  into  the  well 
for  the  benefit  of  the  digger 
far  below 
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TRAPSHOOTERS 

FEED    PIPE 

The  first  day  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  well  in  Mexico 
twenty-two  thousand  bar- 
rels flowed  into  the  reservoir 
from  a  depth  of  2,380  feet 
below  the  earth's  surface 
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and  in  1909  the  present  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company  was  formed.  Then  followed  four 
years  of  development  work  under  Sir  Charles 
Greenway,  the  present  head  of  the  company. 
A  pipe  line  145  miles  long  was  built  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  a  refinery  erected  on  the 
island  of  Abadan.  But  funds  again  ran  low. 
This  time  Mr.  Greenway,  with  the  help  of  Sir 
Francis  Hopwood,  now  Lord  Southborough, 
induced  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  look  into  the  proposi- 
tion. The  result  was  that  in  the  spring  of 
19 14,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  the  British  Government  purchased  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
Company  for  £2,200,000.  This  is  probably 
the  only  case  where  a  government  is  directly 
financially  interested  in  the  production  of  oil  in 
a  foreign  country.  Since  then  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Persian  Company  has  been 


raised  by  successive  stages — in  order  to  bring 
in  more  capital — until  now  it  is  £20,000,000. 
The  British  Government  owns  two  thirds  of  the 
voting  stock.  Its  investment  has  already 
proven  remunerative  in  dividend  returns, 
but  what  it  meant  in  having  supplies  of  oil 
ready  at  hand  for  the  Mesopotamian  force,  and 
will  mean  in  supplying  the  future  needs  of  the 
British  navy  and  British  merchant  ships  is 
impossible  to  measure.  Persia  seems  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  important  oil  producing 
countries  of  the  world.  There  are  oil  indica- 
tions over  a  vast  territory  and  the  oil  is  of  a 
high  grade  and  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
gasolene.  In  the  Maidan-i-Naptun  field  there 
are  wells  that  have  flown  steadily  for  more  than 
ten  years;  one  well  had  produced  approximately 
13  million  barrels  of  oil  and  was  still  flowing  as 
freely  as  ever  at  the  time  that  information  was 
given  out.     The  action  of  the  British  Govern- 


A     RUSH     OF     OIL 

The  enormous  pressure  be- 
hind this  well  is  shown  dis- 
charging oil  into  a  sump 
at  the  rate  of  eighty-one 
thousand  barrels  a  day. 
Two  8-inch  pipes  lead  from 
the  valve 
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ment  in  acquiring  control  of  this  Persian  field  and  as  a  part  of,  the  Mesopotamia  Expedition- 
has  been  ranked  by  the  late  Sir  Breverton  Red-  ary  Force  went  British  oil  geologists,  who  were 
wood,  an  eminent  British  oil  geologist,  and  by  given  rank  in  the  army  and  permitted  to  hire 
others,  on  a  par  with  Disraeli's  historic  pur-  all  the  assistance  they  needed  to  make  a  corn- 
chase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  plete  geological  survey  of  the  country.  In  the 
In  191 7  the  British  Public  Trustee,  who  terms  of  oil  men,  this  ancient  biblical  land  has 
corresponds  to  our  Alien  Property  Custodian,  now  been  completely  "geologized."  The  as- 
sold  to  this  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  the  phalt  springs  of  Hit,  from  which  Noah  probably 
controlling  interest  in  the  British  Petroleum  obtained  the  "pitch"  with  which  he  made  the 


Company,  the  Homelight 
Oil  Company,  and  the 
Petroleum  Steamship 
Company,  which  had 
previously  been  held  by 
the  Deutsche  Bank  in 
Germany.  By  this  deal 
the  British  Government 
came  into  control  of  the 
second  largest  oil  dis- 
tributing organization  in 
the  United  Kingdom; 
the  largest  is  the  Anglo- 
American  Oil,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey. 
This  deal  greatly  aug- 
mented the  Anglo- 
Persian's  fleet  of  tank 
steamers.  On  December 
8, 19 1 9,  it  totaled  230,000 
tons,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  then  made  that 
270,000  tons  additional 
had  been  contracted  for. 
This  will  bring  the  total 
value  of  the  company's 
fleet  up  to  £15,000,000. 
A  large  refinery  is  now 
being  built  at  Swansea, 
on  the  south  coast  of 
Wales,  where  the  crude 
from    Persia  will   be 
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Ark  impervious  to  the 
"flood  of  waters,"  have 
now  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to 
their  commercial  possi- 
bilities. The  petroleum 
deposits  of  the  land  of 
Shinar,  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
which  furnished  the 
"slime"  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah  "  had 
for  mortar"  in  building 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  have 
been  measured  as  well  as 
can  be  until  the  bit  of  the 
oil  driller  is  sent  down 
to  prove  whether  the 
geologist  is  right  or  not. 
And  the  sources  of  bitu- 
men which  archeologists 
have  found  was  used  as 
cement  in  constructing 
the  ancient  palaces  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh 
have  undoubtedly  been 
located.  All  this  informa- 
tion is  in  the  possession 
of  the  British.  Under  the 
Peace  Treaty,  Meso- 
potamia is  within  the 
sphere  of  British  influ- 
ence. At  present  no  ge- 
ological work  can  be  done 


A    PILLAR   OF    SMOKE 

An  oil  well  that  catches  fire  will  sometimes  burn 
for  months  before  it  can  be  brought  under  con- 
trol. Fire  is  one  of  the  great  uncertainties 
since  it  constantly  threatens  to  send  millions  of 
dollars  of  investments  up  in  smoke 

pumped  direct  from  these 

tankers  and  refined.     Some  idea  of  the  size  of  there.     And  when  the  country  is  thrown  open 

this  plant  can  be  secured  from  the  statement  for  development  by  foreign  capital,  the  favored 

that  there  will  be  a  fifteen  mile  wall  enclosing  it.  British  companies  will  have  had  time  to  study 

Its  cost  is  reported  as  £7,000,000.     Sir  Charles  this  geological  information  and  can  step  in  at 

Greenway  has  said  that  by  the  end  of  1922  the  once  and  take  control  of  all  the  promising  terri- 

Anglo- Persian  Oil  Company  will  be  in  a  position  tory.    Other  companies,  without  similar  geologi- 

to  supply  80  per  cent,  of  Great  Britain's  present  cal  information,  can  do  nothing.     This  is  what 

requirements  for  gasolene.  the  American  oil  producer  had  reference  to 

More  recent  than  this  investment  in  a  com-  when  he  said  that  the  British  lion  was  scratch- 


pany  having  practically  the  entire  Persian 
field  to  itself  has  been  the  British  move  to  gain 
control  of  the  Mesopotamian  field.    Along  with, 


ing  a  location  claim  in  Mesopotamia  while  Sir 
Douglas  Haig's  "back  was  to  the  wall  in 
France." 
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In  India  only  British  companies  are  now  seepages  up  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mexico  and  re- 
permitted  to  operate.  By  a  blanket  concession  suited  in  the  entrance  of  S.  Pearson  &  Son 
the  Burma  Oil  Company  has  been  especially  into  the  oil  business  on  a  large  scale.  The 
protected  from  all  foreign  competition  since  Potrero  field,  where  the  largest  producer  in 
1889.  As  this  company  is  a  third  owner  of  the  the  world — del  Llano  No.  4 — was  brought  in 
voting  stock  of  the  Anglo- Persian  Company,  late  in  191  o,  was  discovered  by  them.  This 
it  is  therefore  a  partner  with  the  British  gusher  flowed  wild  for  seventy  days  before  it 
Government  in  that  successful  oil  venture,  could  be  brought  under  control.  It  filled  an 
And  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  these  two  com-  earthen  reservoir,  or  "sump,"  which  held  about 


panies  associated  in  the 
control  of  large  conces- 
sions in  Egypt,  where  the 
Shell  Transport  &  Trad- 
ing Company — the  Brit- 
ish end  of  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  combination 
— is  also  interested.  The 
Egyptian  field  is  closed 
to  Americans,  as  is  that 
of  Trinidad  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  There  has  in 
fact  been  a  tendency  in 
recent  years  for  many 
countries  to  shut  their 
doors  against  foreigners 
when  it  comes  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  oil  re- 
sources. This  country  on 
the  other  hand  has  a 
wide  open  policy  in  this 
particular  and  British  in- 
terests have  acquired 
large  producing  proper- 
ties in  California  and  in 
the  mid-Continent  field. 
Most  of  these  are  con- 
trolled through  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  combina- 
tion, the  full  story  of  the 
rise  of  which  to  a  world- 
encircling  organization 
will  be  told  later.  One  of  its  latest  and  most 
important  moves  was  the  purchase  of  a  con- 
trolling  interest   in    the    Mexican   Eagle   Oil 


WHERE    COMPETITION    IS    KEEN 

The  sight  of  oil  derricks  almost  on  top  of  one 

another  is  characteristic  of  American  oil  fields 

where  competition  is  bitter.     A  pool  of  oil  is 

shown  in  the  foreground 


twomillion  barrels.  After 
it  was  brought  under  con- 
trol and  the  flow  directed 
into  pipe  lines,  the  seep- 
ages around  the  well 
caught  fire  and  burned 
for  months  before  they 
could  be  extinguished. 
The  well,  however,  which 
had  been  cemented  over 
to  protect  it  from  the 
bandits,  produced  stead- 
ily through  all  this  and 
continued  to  produce  for 
eight  years,  reaching  the 
enormous  record  of  ap- 
proximately 1 10  million 
barrels  of  oil  before  it 
suddenly  went  to  salt 
water  in  December, 
1918. 

To  Lord  Cowdray  is 
due  the  full  credit  for 
"pulling"  the  first  sea 
line  for  loading  tankers 
off  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
Tarn  pi  co,  the  nearest 
harbor,  was  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  Potrero 
field  of  the  Mexican 
Eagle  Company.  It  was 
only  about  twenty- five 
miles  to  the  Gulf  at 
Tuxpan,  but  steamers  could  not  come  within 
a  mile  of  shore  there  because  of  the  shallow 
beach.  Lord  Cowdray  decided  he  would 
carry  his  pipe  line  out  to  the  steamers.     Every- 


Company  from  Lord  Cowdray. 

No  story  of  the  British  search  for  oil  would  be  one  told  him  it  could  not  be  done,  just  as  they 

complete  without  a  reference  to  this  greatest  had  told  him  some  years  before  that  he  could 

of  English  oil  pioneers  in  the  Western  Hemi-  never  build  the  Blackwell  Tunnel  under  the 

sphere — Lord  Cowdray,  formerly  Sir  Weetman  Thames    in     London.     He    built    a    narrow 

Pearson.      Messrs.    S.    Pearson    &    Son,    the  gauge  track  running  a  mile  straight  back  from 

firm  of  which  he  is  the  head,  were  rebuilding  the  shore,  joined  his  pipe  line  securely,  placed  a 

Tehuantepec  Railroad  for  the  Mexican  Govern-  flexible  connection  at  the  sea  end,  mounted  it  on 

ment  and  were  in  need  of  fuel  to  run  it.     This  wooden  trucks  on  this  track,  attached  a  tug,  and 

led    Lord    Cowdray    to    investigate    the    oil  in  about  twenty  minutes  pulled  it  out  into 
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A    PRODUCING    WELL    IN    MEXICO 

One  characteristic  of  Mexican  wells  is  that  the  oil  of  that  country  flows  without  pumping.     When  a 
drilling  is  completed  the  familiar  derrick  is  removed,  and  a  valve  is  installed  and  enclosed  as  shown  in 
the  picture.     The  well  is  producing  without  labor  and  machinery 


place.  Since  then  all  the  large  producing 
companies  in  Mexico  have  " pulled"  sea  lines  of 
their  own.  Tankers  now  anchor  a  mile  off 
the  coast  from  Tuxpan  to  Tampico,  pick  up 
the- ends  of  these  lines,'  signal  the  pumping 
stations  on  shore,  and  in  less  than  thirty  hours 
their  holds  are  full  of  oil  and  they  start  for  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Lord  Cowdray  is  now  directing  the  British 
Government's  operations  in  drilling  for  oil  in 
England.  An  appropriation  of  £1,000,000 
was  made  by  the  Government  for  this  purpose. 
Lord  Cowdray's  faith,  based  upon  the  reports 
of  his  geologists,  that  oil  would  be  found  in 
England,  has  been  justified  by  the  bringing  in 
of  a  small  well  in  Derbyshire.  He  personifies 
the  British  attitude  in  regard  to  control  of  oil 
supplies.  When  he  sold  control  of  the  Mexican 
Eagle  Oil  Company  to  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell 
— with  the  consent  of  the  British  Government, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  have  at  the  time — 
it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  control  of  the 
Royal  Dutch  end  of  this  great  combination 
must  have  passed  from  Holland  to  England 
during  the  war.  In  the  best  informed  quar- 
ters, however,  that  is  not  believed  to  be  the 
case.  .But,  according  to  reports,  the  British 
Government  is  now  negotiating  for  some  form 


of  control  over  the  Shell  Transport  &  Trading 
Company  which  will  insure  the  permanent  con- 
trol of  that  end  of  the  combination  in  England. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  world's  present 
and  prospective  oil  fields  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  appears 
on  page  144  shows  that  British  interests  are 
identified  with  the  development  of  the  oil 
resources  of  practically  every  country  known 
to  have  promising  fields.  Furthermore,  it  is 
largely  only  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  that 
American  oil  pioneers  have  much  if  any  chance 
of  getting  in.  But  Mexico  is  believed  to  have 
vast  stores  of  untapped  petroleum,  although 
the  Mexican  Government's  recent  attitude 
toward  foreign  companies  has  complicated  the 
difficulties  of  producing  it.  And  on  the 
Caribbean  Coast  of  South  America  there  is 
now  believed  to  be  oil  fields  of  great  size. 
Because  of  their  proximity  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  these  are  of  special  importance  to  us. 
It  is  to  these  Mexican  and  South  American 
fields  that  our  oil  pioneers  are  now  directing 
their  attention.  Recently  I  tried  to  get  in  touch 
with  three  leading  American  oil  geologists;  one 
was  in  Mexico,  and  the  other  two  were  in 
South  America.  Next  month  I  will  tell  the 
story  of  American  oil  pioneers  in  foreign  fields. 


THE  AMERICAN  MINE   BARRAGE   IN   THE 

NORTH  SEA 


WAS  there  no  more  satisfac- 
tory way  of  destroying  sub- 
marines than  by  pursuing 
them  with  destroyers,  sloops, 
chasers,  and  other  craft  in  the 
open  seas?  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  our 
methods  impressed  certain  of  our  critics  as 
tedious  and  ill  conceived,  and  that  a  mere 
glance  at  a  small  map  of  the  North  Sea  sug- 
gested a  far  more  reasonable  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  bases  from  which  the  German 
submarines  found  their  way  to  the  great  centres 
of  shipping  were  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  on  the 
Belgian  coast,  Wilhelmshaven  and  Cuxhaven 
on  the  German  coast,  and  the  harbor  of  Kiel  in 
the  Baltic  Sea.  From  all  these  points  the 
voyage  to  the  waters  that  lay  west  and  south  of 
Ireland  was  a  long  and  difficult  one;  in  order  to 
reach  these  hunting  grounds,  the  German  craft 
had  either  to  pass  through  the  Strait  of  Dover 
to  the  south,  or  through  the  wide  passage  way 
of  the  North  Sea  that  stretched  between  the 
Shetland  Islands  and  Norway,  and  thence  sail 
around  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland.  We 
necessarily  had  little  success  in  attempting  to 


interfere  with  the  U-boats  while  they  were 
making  these  lengthy  open  sea  voyages,  but 
concentrated  our  efforts  on  trying  to  oppose 
them  after  they  had  reached  the  critical  areas. 
But  a  casual  glance  at  the  map  convinced 
many  people  that  our  procedure  was  a  mis- 
take. And  most  newspaper  readers  in  these 
days  were  giving  much  attention  to  this  map. 
Many  periodicals,  published  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  were  fond  of  exhibiting 
to  their- readers  diagrams  of  the  North  Sea; 
these  diagrams  contained  one  heavy  black  bar 
drawn  across  the  Strait  of  Dover  and  another 
drawn  across  the  northern  passage  from  Scot- 
land to  Norway.  The  accompanying  printed 
matter  informed  the  public  that  these  pictures 
illustrated  the  one  effective  "answer"  to  the 
submarine.  The  black  bars  of  printer's  ink 
represented  barrages  of  mines  and  nets,  which, 
if  they  were  once  laid  between  the  indicated 
spots,  would  blow  to  pieces  any  submarine 
which  attempted  to  force  a  way  across.  Not  a 
single  German  U-boat  could  therefore  succeed 
in  getting  out  of  the  North  Sea.  All  the  trans- 
Atlantic  ships  which  contained  the  food  sup- 
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MINES  READY  FOR  THE 

NORTH     SEA     BARRAGE 

This  minefield,  extending 
from  the  Shetland  Islands 
to  Norway,  was  the  greatest 
undertaking  of  its  kind  in 
the  history  of  warfare.  It 
was  made  possible  by  the 
manufacture  of  a  new  type 
of  mine — the  work  of  Amer- 
ican inventors 


plies  and  war  materials  so  essential  to  Allied 
success,  would  thus  be  able  to  land  on  the  west 
coast  of  England  and  France;  the  submarine 
menace  would  automatically  disappear  and  the 
war  on  the  sea  would  be  won.  Unfortunately 
it  was  not  only  the  pictorial  artists  employed  on 
newspapers  and  magazines  who  insisted  that 
this  was  the  royal  road  to  success.  Plenty  of 
naval  men,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
were  constantly  making  the  contention,  and 
statesmen  in  our  own  country  and  in  Allied 
countries  were  similarly  fascinated  by  this 
programme.  When  I  arrived  in  London,  in 
April,  191 7,  the  great  plan  of  confining  the  sub- 
marines to  their  bases  was  everywhere  a  lively 
topic  of  discussion.  There  was  not  a  London 
club  in  which  the  Admiralty  was  not  denounced 
for  its  stupidity  in  not  adopting  such  a  perfectly 
obvious  plan.  The  way  to  destroy  a  swarm  of 
hornets — such  was  the  favorite  simile — was  to 


annihilate  them  in  their  nests,  and  not  to  hunt 
and  attack  them,  one  by  one,  after  they  had 
escaped  into  the  open.  What  the  situation 
needed  was  not  a  long  and  wearisome  campaign, 
involving  unlimited  new  construction,  to  offset 
the  increasing  losses  of  life  and  shipping,  and 
altogether  too  probable  defeat  in  the  end,  but  a 
swift  and  terrible  blow,  which  would  end  the 
submarine  menace  over  night. 

The  naval  officers  who  expressed  fears  that, 
under  the  shipping  conditions  prevailing  in 
191 7,  such  a  brilliant  performance  could  not 
possibly  be  carried  out  in  time  to  avoid  defeat, 
merely  gained  a  reputation  for  timidity  and 
lack  of  resourcefulness.  When  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Winston  Churchill,  in  191 5, 
declared  that  the  British  fleet  would  "dig  the 
Germans  out  of  their  holes  like  rats,"  his  re- 
marks did  not  greatly  impress  naval  strategists, 
but  they  certainly  sounded  a  note  which  was 


TRUCKING  MINE  CASES 

AT   INVERNESS 

Each  one  of  these  globes 
contains  300  pounds  of  tri- 
nitrotoluol. Of  the  70,117 
laid  in  the  northern  exit  to 
the  North  Sea,  the  Amer- 
ican ships  put  down  56,571. 
They  gave  the  death  blow 
to  the  German  submarine 
campaign 
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"first  mine   over!" 

All  the  preparations  for  lay- 
ing this  barrage  were  made 
in  the  United  States,  where 
more  than  500  factories  re- 
ceived contracts  for  turning 
out  the  various  parts  of 
mines.  The  barrage  cost  the 
United  States  $40,000,000, 
bult  it  was  money  well 
spent 


popular  in  England.  One  fact,  not  generally 
known  at  that  time,  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  the  whole  idea.  Most  newspaper  critics  as- 
sumed that  the  barrage  from  Dover  to  Calais 
was  keeping  the  submarines  out  of  the  Channel. 
That  the  destroyers,  aircraft,  and  other  patrols 
were  safely  escorting  troop  ships  and  other 
vessels  across  the  Channel  was  a  fact  of  which 
the  British  public  was  justly  proud.  Yet  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  submarines 
could  not  use  the  Channel  as  a  passage  way 
from  their  German  bases  to  their  operating 
areas  in  the  focus  of  Allied  shipping  routes. 
The  mines  and  nets  in  the  Channel,  of  which  so 
much  was  printed  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war,  did  not  offer  an  effective  barrier  to  the 
submarines.  This  was  due  to  various  reasons 
too  complicated  for  description  in  an  article  of 
this  brief  nature.  The  unusually  strong  tides 
and  rough  weather  experienced  in  the  vicinity 


of  the  Strait  of  Dover  are  well  known.  As  one 
British  officer  expressed  it  at  the  time,  "our 
experience  in  attempting  to  close  the  Strait  has 
involved  both  blood  and  tears" — blood  because 
of  the  men  who  were  lost  in  laying  the  mines 
and  nets,  and  tears  because  the  arduous  work  of 
weeks  would  be  swept  away  in  a  storm  of  a 
single  night.  In  addition,  at  this  stage  of 
the  war,  the  British  were  still  experimenting 
with  mines;  they  had  discovered  gradually  that 
the  design  which  they  had  used  up  to  that  time 
— the  same  design  which  was  used  in  the  Amer- 
ican Navy — had  been  defective.  But  the  pro- 
cess of  developing  new  mines  in  war  time  had 
proved  slow  and  difficult;  and  the  demands  of 
the  army  on  the  munition  factories  had  pre- 
vented the  Admiralty  from  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient number.  The  work  of  the  Dover  patrols 
was  a  glorious  one,  as  will  appear  when  all  of  the 
facts  come  to  public  knowledge.      But  in  191 7 


ON      THE      LAUNCHING 

DECK 

The  mines  moved  on  little 
railroad  tracks  toward  the 
stern,  whence  they  dropped, 
at  about  ten  second  inter- 
vals into  the  water.  Each 
mine-laying  ship  carried 
about    500  on   an   average 
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THE    MINE-LAYING    FLOTILLA    AT   WORK 

These  vessels  for  the  most  part  had  seen  many  years'  service  on  the  American  coast.     Two  of  them  were  the  Bunker 

Hill  and  the  Massachusetts,  for  many  years  passenger  boats  plying  between  New  York  and  Boston.     After  the  interiors 

had  been  ripped  out  and  entirely  reconstructed  they  were  transformed  into  mine-layers  of  an  advanced  type 


this  patrol  was  not  preventing  the  U-boats  from 
slipping  through  the  Channel.  The  Strait  of 
Dover,  at  the  point  where  this  so-called  barrage 
was  supposed  to  have  existed,  is  about  twenty 
miles  wide.  The  passage  v/ay  between  Scot- 
land and  Norway  is  250  miles  wide.  The 
water  in  the  Channel  has  an  average  depth  of  a 
few  fathoms;  in  the  northern  expanse  of  the 
North  Sea  it  reaches  an  average  depth  of  600 
feet.  Mining  in  such  deep  waters  had  never 
been  undertaken  or  even  considered  before  by 
any  nation.  The  English  Channel  is  celebrated 
for  its  strong  tides  and  stormy  weather,  but  it 
is  not  the  scene  of  the  tempestuous  gales  which 
rage  so  frequently  in  the  winter  months  in  these 
northern  waters.  If  the  British  navy  had  not 
succeeded  in  constructing  an  effective  mine 
barrier  across  the  English  Channel,  what  was 
the  likelihood  that  success  would  crown  an  ef- 
fort to  build  a  much  greater  obstruction  in  the 
far  more  difficult  waters  to  the  north? 

The  one  point  which  few  understood  at  that 
time  was  that  the  mere  building  of  the  barrage 
would  not  in  itself  prevent  the  escape  of  sub- 


marines from  the  North  Sea.  Besides  build- 
ing such  a  barrage,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
protect  it  with  surface  vessels.  Otherwise 
German  mine-sweepers  could  visit  the  scene, 
and  sweep  up  enough  of  the  obstruction  to 
make  a  hole  through  which  their  submarines 
could  pass.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  barrage 
extending  250  miles,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  some  place  in  which  to  conduct  such  sweep- 
ing operations,  it  is  also  clear  that  it  would  take 
a  considerable  number  of  patroling  vessels  to 
watch  such  an  extensive  barrier  and  to  interfere 
with  such  operations.  Moreover,  we  could  not 
send  our  mine-layers  into  the  North  Sea  with- 
out destroyer  escort;  that  is,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  detach  a  considerable  part  of  our 
forces  to  protect  these  ships  while  they  were 
laying  their  mines.  Those  responsible  for  anti- 
submarine operations  believed  that,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  191 7,  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  detach  these  anti-submarine  vessels 
from  the  areas  in  which  they  were  performing 
such  indispensable  service.  The  overwhelm- 
ing fact  was  that  we  needed  all  the  surface  craft 
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REAR-ADMIRAL    STRAUSS    (Fourth  Officer  from  the  Right) 
In  charge  of  the  mine-laying  forces,  with  his  staff  at  headquarters  in  Inverness 


we  could  assemble  for  the  convoy  system .  The 
destroyers  which  we  had  available  for  this  pur- 
pose were  entirely  inadequate;  to  have  diverted 
any  of  them  for  other  duties  would  at  that  time 
have  meant  destruction  to  the  Allied  cause.  The 
object  of  placing  the  barrage  so  far  north  was  to 
increase  the  enemy's  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
sweep  a  passage  through  it  and  facilitate  its 
defense  by  our  forces.  The  impossibility  of 
defending  a  mine  barrier  placed  too  far  south 
was  shown  by  experience  in  that  area  of  the 
North  Sea  which  was  known  as  the  "wet  tri- 
angle/' By  April,  191 7,  the  British  had  laid 
more  than  30,000  mines  in  the  Bight  of  Heligo- 
land, and  were  then  increasing  these  obstruc- 
tions at  the  rate  of  3,000  mines  a  month.  Yet 
this  vast  explosive  field  did  not  prevent  the 
Germans  from  sending  their  submarines  to  sea. 
The  enemy  sweepers  were  dragging  out  channels 
through  the  minefields  almost  as  rapidly  as  the 
British  were  putting  them  down;  we  could  not 
prevent  this,  because  protecting  vessels  could 
not  remain  so  near  the  German  bases  without 
losses  from  submarine  attacks.  Moreover,  the 
Germans  also  laid  mines  in  the  same  area  in 


order  to  trap  the  British  mine-layers;  and  these 
operations  resulted  in  very  considerable  losses 
on  each  side.  These  impediments  made  the 
egress  of  a  submarine  a  difficult  and  nerve- 
racking  process;  it  sometimes  required  two  or 
three  days  and  the  assistance  of  a  dozen  or  so 
surface  vessels  to  get  a  few  submarines  through 
the  Heligoland  Bight  into  open  waters,  several 
were  unquestionably  destroyed  in  tne  oper- 
ation, yet  the  activity  of  submarines  in  the 
Atlantic  showed  that  these  minefields  had  by 
no  means  succeeded  in  proving  more  than  a 
harassing  measure.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
North  Sea  Barrage  would  require  about 
400,000  mines,  far  more  than  existed  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  and  far  more  than  all  our 
manufacturing  resources  could  then  produce 
within  a  reasonable  period.  I  have  already 
made  the  point,  and  I  cannot  make  it  too  fre- 
quently, that  time  is  often  the  essential  element 
in  war — and  in  this  case  it  was  of  vital  im- 
portance. Whether  a  programme  is  a  wise  one 
or  not  depends  not  only  upon  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan  itself,  but  upon  the  time  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  proposed.     In  the 
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spring  of  191 7  the  situation  which  we  were 
facing  was  that  the  German  submarines  were 
destroying  Allied  shipping  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
800,000  tons  a  month.  The  one  thing  which 
was  certain  was  that,  if  this  destruction  should 
continue  for  four  or  five  months,  the  Allies 
would  be  obliged  to  surrender  unconditionally. 


could  be  fired  only  by  contact.  That  is,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  surface  of  a  ship,  such  as  a 
submarine,  to  strike  against  the  surface  of  the 
mine,  to  start  the  mechanism  which  ignited 
the  explosive  charge.  The  mere  fact  that  this 
immediate  contact  was  essential,  enormously 
increased  the  difficulty  of  successfully  mining 


The  pressing  problem  was  to  find  methods  that     waters  that  range  in  depth  from  400  to  900  feet, 
would  check  these  depredations  and  that  would      If  the  mines  were  laid  anywhere  near  the  sur- 


check  them  in  time.  The 
convoy  system  was  the 
one  naval  plan — the  point 
cannot  be  made  too  em- 
phatically— which  in 
April  and  May  of  191 7 
held  forth  the  certainty 
of  immediately  accom- 
plishing this  result. 
Other  methods  of  oppos- 
ing the  submarines  were 
developed  which  magnifi- 
cently supplemented  the 
convoy;  but  the  convoy, 
at  least  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  191 7,  was  the 
one  sure  method  of  sal- 
vation for  the  Allied 
cause.  To  have  started 
the  North  Sea  Barrage  in 
the  spring  and  summer 
of  1 9  1  7,  would  have 
meant  largely  abandon- 
ing the  convoy  system ; 
this  would  have  been 
sheer  madness. 

Thus  in  i9i7theNorth 
Sea  Barrage  was  not  a 
ready  answer  to  the  pop- 
ular proposal  "  to  seal  the 
rats  up  in  their  hole." 
We  did  not  have  a  mine 
which  could  be  laid  in 
such  deep  waters  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  have 
formed  any  barrier  at  all; 


[mine  going  overboard 

The  ten  vessels  made  thirteen  so-called  excursions 
into  the  North  Sea,  laying  about  5,000  mines  each 
trip.  The  mines  were  all  made  in  the  United  States, 
shipped  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  thence  sent  to  Fort  William 
and  Loch  Alsh,  Scotland,  and  from  these  latter  points 
sent  to  the  bases  at  Inverness  and  Invergordon  by 
the  Highland  Railway  and  the  Caledonian  Canal 


face,  the  submarine, 
merely  by  diving  beneath 
them,  could  avoid  all 
danger;  if  they  were  laid 
any  considerable  depth, 
it  could  sail  with  com- 
plete safety  above  them. 
Thus,  if  such  a  mine  were 
to  be  used  at  all,  we 
should  have  had  to  plant 
several  layers,  one  under 
the  -other,  down  to  a 
depth  of  about  250  feet, 
so  that  the  submarine, 
at  whatever  depth  it 
might  be  sailing,  would 
be  likely  to  strike  one 
of  these  obstructions. 
This  demanded  such  an 
enormous  number  of 
mines  as  to  render  the 
whole  project  impossible. 
We  Americans  may  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  an  American,  who 
invented  an  entirely  new 
type  of  mine  and  there- 
fore solved  this  difficulty. 
In  the  summer  of  191 7, 
Mr.  Ralph  C.  Browne, 
an  electrical  engineer  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  offered  a 
submarine  gun  for  the 
consideration  of  Com- 
mander S.  P.  Fullinwin- 
der,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was 


and  even  if  we  had  possessed  one,  the  con-  then  in  charge  of  the  mining  section  of  the  Bureau 
struction  of  the  barrage  would  have  de-  of  Ordnance.  As  a  submarine  gun  this  invention 
manded  such  an  enormous  number  that  they  did  not  seem  to  offer  many  chances  of  success,  but 
could  not  have  been  manufactured  in  time  to  Commander  Fullinwinder  realized  that  it  corn- 
finish  the  barrage  until  late  in  the  year  1918.  prised  a  firing  device  of  excellent  promise.  The 
Presently,  the  situation  began  to  change.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  assisted  by  Mr.  Browne, 
principal  fact  which  made  possible  this  great  spent  the  summer  and  fall  experimenting  with 
enterprise  was  the  invention  of  an  entirely  new  this  contrivance  and  perfecting  it;  the  English 
type  of  mine.  The  old  mine  consisted  of  a  huge  mining  officers  who  had  been  sent  to  America 
steel  globe,  filled  with  high  explosive,  which  to  cooperate  with  our  Navy  expressed  great 


A   RAINY   DAY   AT  THE    SCOTTISH    BASE 

There  was  a  time  when  mine-laying  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  creditable  occupation  for  a  sailor;  some  one  compared 
this  business  with  "rat-catching."  But  the  war  showed  that  high  explosives  under  the  water  were  a  particularly 
useful  anti-submarine  device,  and  these  jackies  grew  very  fond  of  their  work  and  very  proud  of  it — as  they  had  good 

reason  to  be 


ONE  OF  THE  BASES  IN  SCOTLAND 

The  old  Highland  towns  of  Inverness  and  Invergordon  became  the  headquarters  of  several  thousand  Yankee  barrage 

makers.     These  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  places  in  Scotland.     The  Highlanders  gave  our  men  the 

most  cordial  reception  and  the  small  boys  even  learned  to  play  baseball 
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enthusiasm  over  it;  and  sometime  about  the 
beginning  of  August  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  demon- 
strated success.  The  details  of  Mr.  Browne's 
invention  are  too  intricate  for  description  in 
this  place,  but  its  main  point  is  comprehensible 
enough.  Its  great  advantage  was  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  submarine  to  strike  the 
mine  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  explosion. 
The  mine  could  be  located  at  any  depth  and 
from  it  a  long  "antenna,"  a  thin  copper  cable, 
reached  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface, 
where  it  was  supported  in  that  position  by  a 
small  metal  buoy.  Any  metallic  substance, 
such  as  the  hull  of  a  submarine,  simply  by 
striking  this  antenna  at  any  point,  would  pro- 
duce an  electric  current,  which,  instantaneously 
transmitted  to  the  mine,  would  cause  this  mine 
to  explode.  The  great  advantage  of  this  device 
is  at  once  apparent.  Only  about  one'  fourth 
the  number  required  under  the  old  conditions 
would  now  be  necessary.  The  Mining  Section 
estimated  that  100,000  mines  would  form  a 
barrier  that  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
submarines  passing  over  it  or  through  it, 
whereas,  under  the  old  conditions,  about 
400,000  would  have  been  required.  This  im- 
plies more  than  a  mere  saving  in  manufacturing 
resources;  it  meant  that  we  should  need  a 
proportionately  smaller  number  of  mine  laying 
ships,  crews,  officers,  bases,  and  supplies — all 
those  things  which  are  seldom  considered  by 
the  amateur  in  warfare,  but  which  are  as 
essential  to  its  prosecution  as  the  more  spec- 
tacular details. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  laying 
such  a  barrage,  our  object  was  not  to  make  an 
absolute  barrier  to  the  passage  of  submarines. 
To  have  done  this  we  should  have  needed  such 
an  enormous  number  of  mines  that  the  oper- 
ation would  have  been  impossible.  Nor  would 
such  a  dense  barrier  have  been  necessary  to 
success;  a  field  that  could  be  depended  upon  to 
destroy  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  the  sub- 
marines that  attempted  the  passage,  would 
have  represented  complete  success. 

Another  circumstance  which  made  the  bar- 
rage a  feasible  enterprise  was  that,  by  the  first 
of  the  year  19 18,  it  was  realized  that  the  sub- 
marine had  ceased  to  be  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
war.  It  still  remained  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment, and  every  measure  which  could  possibly 
thwart  it  should  be  adopted.  But  the  writings 
of  German  officers,  which  have  been  published 
since  the  war,  make  it  apparent  that  they  them- 


selves realized  early  in  19 18  that  they  would 
have  to  place  their  hopes  of  victory  on  some- 
thing else  besides  the  submarine.  The  con- 
voy system  and  the  other  methods  of  fighting 
under-water  craft  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed had  caused  a  great  decrease  in  sinkings. 
In  April  of  1917  the  losses  were  nearly  900,000 
tons;  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  losses 
were  less  than  300,000  tons.  Meanwhile  the 
construction  of  merchant  shipping,  largely  a 
result  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of  American 
ship-building  facilities,  was  increasing  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  A  diagram  of  these,  the  two 
essential  factors  in  the  submarine  campaign, 
disclosed  such  a  rapidly  rising  curve  of  new 
shipping,  and  such  a  rapidly  falling  curve  of 
sinkings,  that  the  time  could  be  easily  foreseen 
when  the  net  amount  of  Allied  shipping,  after 
the  submarines  had  done  their  worst,  would 
show  a  promising  increase.  But,  as  stated 
above,  the  submarines  were  still  a  distinct 
menace;  they  were  still  causing  serious  losses; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  very  important  that  we 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  toward  demon- 
strating beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  war- 
fare as  conducted  by  these  craft  could  be 
entirely  put  down.  The  more  successfully  we 
demonstrated  this  fact  and  the  more  energetic- 
ally we  prosecuted  every  form  of  opposition, 
the  earlier  would  the  enemy's  morale  break 
down  and  victory  be  assured.  In  war,  where 
human  lives  as  well  as  national  interests  are 
at  stake,  no  thought  whatever  can  be  given  to 
expense.  It  is  impossible  to  place  a  value  on 
human  life.  Therefore,  on  November  2,  191 7, 
the  so-called  "Northern  Barrage"  project  was 
officially  adopted  by  both  the  American  and  the 
British  governments.  When  I  say  that  the 
proposed  minefield  was  as  long  as  the  distance 
from  Washington  to  New  York,  some  idea  of 
its  magnitude  may  be  obtained.  Nothing  like 
it  had  ever  been  attempted  before.  The  com- 
bined operation  involved  a  mass  of  detail  which 
the  lay  mind  can  hardly  comprehend.  The  cost 
— $40,000,000 — is  perhaps  not  an  astonishing 
figure  in  the  statistics  of  this  war,  but  it  gives 
some  conception  of  the  size  of  the  undertaking. 


DURING  the  two  years  preceding  the  war, 
Captain  Reginald  R.  Belknap  com- 
manded the  mine-laying  squadron  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet;  although  his  force  was  small,  con- 
sisting principally  of  two  antiquated  warships, 
the  Baltimore  and  the  San  Francisco,  Captain 
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HOW    A    MINE    IS    ANCHORED    AT   A   GIVEN    DEPTH 

When  the  mine  strikes  water  the  ball,  or  mine  proper,  floats.  The  box,  or  anchor,  slowly  sinks,  unwinding  a  cable  to 
which  the  mine  is  attached.  From  the  anchor  a  plummet  drops  and  holds  taut  a  line  the  length  of  which  equals  the 
distance  below  the  surface  that  the  mine  will  be  laid.  When  the  plummet  touches  bottom,  its  line  is  relaxed  thus 
clamping  the  cable  which  had  been  unwinding  within  the  anchor.  Then  the  settling  anchor  draws  the  mine  under 
the  water  to  the  desired  depth.     Mines  are  thus  laid  at  a  uniform  depth  regardless  of  how  uneven  is  the  bottom  of 

the  sea 


Belknap  had  performed  his  duties  conscien- 
tiously and  ably,  and  his  little  squadron  there- 
fore gave  us  an  excellent  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  Before  the  World  War,  the  busi- 
ness of  mine-laying  had  been  unpopular  in  the 
American  Navy  as  well  as  in  the  British;  such 
an  occupation,  as  Sir  Eric  Geddes  once  said, 
had  been  regarded  as  something  like  that  of 
"rat  catching";  as  hostilities  went  on,  how- 
ever, and  the  mine  developed  great  value  as  an 
anti-submarine  weapon,  this  branch  of  the 
service  began  to  receive  more  respectful  atten- 
tion. Captain  Belknap's  work,  however, 
merely  provided  the  nucleus  out  of  which  the 
great  American  mine  force  was  developed. 
The  "  active  front "  of  our  mine-laying  squadron 


was  found  in  the  North  Sea;  but  the  initial 
headquarters  lay  in  a  dozen  shipyards  and 
several  hundred  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
United  States. 

We  began  this  work  with  practically  noth- 
ing; we  had  to  obtain  ships  and  transform  them 
into  mine-layers,  to  enlist  and  to  train  their 
crews;  to  manufacture  at  least  100,000  mines; 
to  create  bases  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Scotland;  to  transport  all  of  our  supplies  more 
than  3,000  miles  of  wintry  sea,  part  of  the 
course  lying  in  the  submarine  zone;  and  we  had 
to  do  all  this  before  the  real  business  of  planting 
could  begin.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Navy 
made  contracts  for  100,000  of  these  new  mines 
before  it  had  had  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly 
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testing   the   design    under   service   conditions  this  officer  deserves  well  of  the  nation  for  the 
shows  the  great  faith  of  the  Navy  Department  conspicuous  part  which  he  played  in  the  de- 
in  this  new  invention.     More  than   500  con-  velopment  of  the   North   Sea    Mine   Barrage 
tractors  and  sub-contractors,  located  in  places  from  start  to  finish.     Originally,  these  mine- 
as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  River,  undertook  layers  had  been  coast-wise  vessels;  two  of  them 
the  work  of  filling  this  great  order.     Wire  rope  were  the  Bunker  Hilt  and  the  Massachusetts, 
mills,  steel  factories,  foundries,  machine  shops,  which  for  years  had  been  "outside  line"  boats, 
electrical    works,    and    even    candy    makers,  running  from  New  York  to   Boston;  all  had 
engaged  in  this  great  operation;  all  had  their  dropped  the  names  which  had  served  them  in 
troubles  with  Labor  unions,  with  the  railroads,  civil  life  and  were  rechristened  for  the  most  part 
and  with  the  weather — that  was  the  terrible  with  names  which  eloquently  testified  to  their 
winter  of  191 7-18;  but,  in  a  few  months,  train  American  origin — Canonicus,  Shawmut,  Quinne- 
loads  of  mine  cases — great  globes  of  steel — and  baug,  Housatonic,  Saranac,  Roanoke,  Aroostook 
other  essential  parts  began  to  arrive  at  Norfolk,  and  Canandaigua.     This  change  in  name  was 
Virginia.     This  port  was  the  place  where  the  entirely  suitable,  for,  by  the  time  our  forces 
mine  parts  were   loaded   on   ships   and   sent  had  completed  their  alterations,  the  ships  bore 
abroad.     The    plant    which    was    ultimately  few  resemblances  to  their  former  state.     The 
constructed  at  this  point  was  able  to  handle  cabins  and  saloons  had  been  gutted,  leaving 
1,000  mines  a  day;  the  industry  was  not  a  the  hulls  little  more  than  empty  shells;  three 
popular  one  in  the  neighborhood,  particularly  decks  for  carrying  mines  had  been  installed;  on 
after  the   Halifax  explosion   had   proved   the  all  these  decks  little  railroad  tracks  had  been 
destructive  powers  of  the  materials  in  which  it  built  on  which  the  mines  could  be  rolled  along 
dealt.     Yet  in  a  few  months  this  establishment  the  lower  decks  to  the  elevators  and  along  the 
had  handled  25,000,000  pounds  of  TNT.     The  upper  mine  deck  to  the  stern  and  dropped  into 
explosive  was  melted  in  steel  kettles  until  it  the  sea.     Particularly  novel  details,  something 
reached  about  the  density  of  hasty  pudding;  entirely  new  in  mine-layers,  were  the  elevators, 
with  the  aid  of  automatic  devices  it  was  then  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  bring  the  mines 
poured  into  the  mine  cases,  300  pounds  to  a  rapidly  from  the  lower  decks  to  the  launching 
case,  and  thence  moved  on  a  mechanical  con-  track.     So  rapidly  did  the  work  progress,  and 
veyor  to  the  end  of  the  pier.    Twenty-four  so  well  were  the  crews  trained,  that,  one  night 
cargo  vessels,  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  in    May,    19 18,    the   first  of  these  ten  ships 
Great    Lakes,    carried    these    cargoes    to    the  weighed  anchor  and  started  for  their  destina- 
western    coast    of    Scotland.     Beginning    in  tion  in  Scotland.    Already  our  Navy  had  se- 
February,   1918,  two  or  three  of  these  ships  lected  as  bases  the  ports  of  Inverness  and  In ver- 
sailed  every  eight  days  from  Norfolk,  armed  gordon,   on   Moray   Firth,   Scotland,   harbors 
against    submarines    and    manned    by    naval  which  were  reasonably  near  the  waters  in  which 
crews.    The  fact  that  these  vessels  were  slow  the  mines  were  to  be  laid.     From  Invergordon, 
made  them  an  easy  prey  for  the  under-water  the    Highland    Railway    crosses    Scotland    to 
enemy;  one.  indeed,  was  sunk,  with  the  loss  of  Loch  Alsh,  and  from  Inverness,  the  Caledonian 
forty-one  men;  regrettable  as  was  this  mishap,  Canal  runs  to  Fort  William.     These  two  trans- 
it represented  the  only  serious  loss  of  the  whole  portation  lines — the  Highland  Railway  and  the 
expedition.  Caledonian  Canal — served  as  connecting  links 
The  other  vital  points  were  Newport,  Rhode  in  our  communications.     If  we  wish  a  corn- 
Island,  where  the  six  mine-layers  were  assem-  plete  picture  of  our  operation,  we  must  call  to 
bled;  and  Fort  William  and  Kyle  of  Loch  Alsh  mind  first  the  hundreds  of  factories  in  all  parts 
on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  which  were  of  the  country  working  day  and  night  making 
the  disembarking  points  for  the  ships  trans-  the  numerous  parts  of  these  instruments  of 
porting    the    explosives.     Captain    Belknap's  destruction  and  their  attendant  mechanisms; 
men  were  very  proud  of  their  mine-layers  and  then  hundreds  of  freight  cars  carrying  them 
in  many  details  they  represented  an  improve-  to  the  assembling  plant  at  Norfolk,  Virginia; 
ment  over  anything  which  had  been  hitherto  then  another  small  army  of  workmen  at  this 
employed  in  such  a  service.     At  this  point  I  point  mixing  their  pasty  explosives,  heating  the 
wish  to  express  my  very  great  appreciation  of  concoction  to  a  boiling  point  and  pouring  it 
the  loyal  and  devoted  services  rendered  by  into  the  spherical  steel  cases;  then  other  groups 
Captain  Belknap.     An  organizer  of  rare  ability,  of  men  moving  the  partially  prepared  mines 
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to  the  docks  and  loading  them  on  the  cargo  have  been  a  serious  one  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ships;  then  these  ships  quietly  putting  to  sea,  cordial  cooperation  of  the  people.  The  spirit 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  as  manifested  during  our  entire  stay  was  evi- 
quietly  slipping  into  the  Scottish  town  of  Fort  denced  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  all  the 
William  and  Kyle;  then  trains  of  freight  cars  shops  and  business  places  closed  in  honor  of 
and  canal  boats  taking  the  cargo  across  Scot-  American  Independence  Day  and  the  whole 
land  to  Inverness  and  Invergordon,  where  the  community  for  miles  around  joined  our  sailors 
mines  were  completed  and  placed  in  the  im-  in  the  celebration.  The  officers  spent  such 
mense  storehouses  at  the  bases  and  loaded  on  periods  of  relaxation  as  were  permitted  them 
the  mine-layers  as  the  necessity  arose.  Thus,  on  the  excellent  golf  links  and  tennis  courts  in 
when  the  whole  organization  was  once  estab-  the  adjoining  country;  for  the  men  dances  were 
lished  on  a  working  basis,  we  had  uninterrupted  provided  almost  every  evening,  the  Scottish 
communications  and  a  continuous  flow  of  mines  lassies  showing  great  adaptability  in  learning 
from  the  American  factories  to  the  stormy  the  American  steps.  Amateur  theatricals,  in 
waters  of  the  North  Sea.  which  both  the  men  from  the  warships  and  the 
The  towns  in  which  our  officers  and  men  Scottish  girls  took  part,  cheered  many  a  crew 
found  themselves  in  late  May,  1918,  are  among  after  its  return  from  the  minefields.  Baseball 
the  most  famous  in  Scottish  history  and  legend,  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  coun- 
Almost  every  foot  of  land  is  associated  with  try  of  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Burns, 
memories  of  Macbeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Great  crowds  gathered  to  witness  the  matches 
Cromwell,  and  the  Pretender.  'The  national  between  the  several  ships;  the  Scotch  quickly 
anthem  woke  me,"  says  Captain  Belknap,  de-  learned  the  fine  points  and  really  developed 
scribing  his  first  morning  at  his  new  Scottish  into  "fans,"  while  the  small  boys  of  Inverness 
base.  "I  arose  and  looked  out.  What  a  and  Invergordon  were  soon  playing  the  game 
glorious  sight!  Green  slopes  in  all  freshness,  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  cleverness  as  our 
radiant  with  broom  and  yellow  gorse,  the  own  youngsters  at  home.  In  general,  the  be- 
rocky  shore  mirrored  in  the  Firth,  which  haviour  of  our  men  was  excellent  and  made  the 
stretched,  smooth  and  cool,  wide  away  to  the  most  favorable  impression, 
east  and  south,  and  in  the  distance  snow-capped  These  two  mine  assembly  bases  at  Inverness 
Ben  Wyvis.  Lying  off  the  entrance  to  Mun-  and  Invergordon  will  ever  remain  a  monumen- 
lochy  Bay,  we  had  a  view  along  the  sloping  tal  tribute  to  the  loyal  and  energetic  devotion 
shores  into  the  interior  of  Black  Isle,  of  noted  to  duty  of  Captain  Orin  G.  Murfin,  U.  S.  Navy, 
fertility.  Farther  out  were  Avoch,  a  white-  who  designed  and  built  them.  Originally  the 
washed  fishing  village,  and  the  ancient  town  bases  were  intended  to  handle  12,000  mines, 
of  Fortrose,  with  its  ruined  Twelfth  Century  but  in  reality  Captain  Murfin  successfully 
cathedral.  Across  the  Firth  lay  Culloden  handled  as  many  as  20,000  at  one  time.  It  was 
House,  where  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  slept  be-  here  also  that  each  secret  firing  device  was  as- 
fore  the  battle.  Substantial,  but  softened  in  sembled  and  installed,  very  largely  by  reserve 
outline  by  the  morning  haze,  the  Royal  Burgh  personnel.  As  many  as  1,200  mines  were  as- 
of  Inverness  covered  the  banks  and  heights  sembled  in  one  day,  which  speaks  very  elo- 
along  the  Ness  River,  gleaming  in  the  bright  quently  for  the  foresightedness  with  which 
sunshine.  And  how  peaceful  everywhere!  Captain  Murfin  planned  his  bases. 
The  Canandaigua  and  the  Sonoma  lay  near  by, 
the  Canonicus  farther  out,  but  no  movement, 

no  signal,  no  beat  of  the  engine,  no  throbbing  D^T,  of  course,  baseball  and  dancing  were 

pumps."     The    reception    which    the    natives  D  not   the   serious  business  in  hand;  these 

gave  our  men  was  as  delightful  as  the  natural  Americans  had  come  this  long  distance  to  do 

beauty  of  the  location.     For  miles  around  the  their  part  in  laying  the  mighty  barrage  which 

Scotch  turned  out  to  make  things  pleasant  for  was  to  add  one  more  serious  obstacle  to  the 

their    Yankee    guests.     The    American    naval  illegal  German  submarine  campaign.     Though 

forces  stationed  at  the  mining  bases  in  those  the  operation  was  a  joint  one  of  the  American 

two  towns  numbered  about  3,000  officers  and  and   British  navies,  our  part  was  much  the 

men,  and  the  task  of  providing  relaxations,  in  larger.     The  proposal  was  to  construct   this 

the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  far  removed  from  explosive  impediment  from  the  Orkney  Islands 

theatres   and   moving  picture   houses,   would  to  the  coast  of  Norway   in   the  vicinity  of 


THE    NORTH    SEA    BARRAGE 

Just  how  many  German  submarines  were  sunk  in  attempting  to  get  by  this  barrier  will  never  be  known,  for  it  did  its 

work  silently  without  any  observers.     Its  influence  in  breaking  up  the  morale  of  the  German  submarine  crews  was 

almost  incalculable.     Indeed,  it  was  the  chief  cause  of  that  mutiny  in  the  German  navy,  which,  in  October,  1918, 

was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  disintegration  of  the  German  war  effort 
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Udsire  Light,  a  distance  of  about  230  nautical  anything  to  do  with  the  American  and  British 
miles.  Of  this  great  area  about  150  miles,  mine-layers.  Its  business,  however,  was  to 
extending  from  the  Orkneys  to  3  degrees  east  establish  a  wall  of  steel  and  shotted  guns  be- 
longitude,  was  the  American  field,  and  the  east-  tween  these  forces  and  the  German  battle  fleet 
ern  section,  which  extended  fifty  nautical  miles  at  Kiel.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the 
to  Norway,  was  taken  over  by  the  British,  mine  forces  on  the  Northern  Barrage  would 
Since  an  operation  of  this  magnitude  required  prove  a  tempting  bait  to  the  German  dread- 
the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  Rear-  naughts;  and  that,  indeed,  it  might  induce  the 
Admiral  Joseph  Strauss,  with  extended  experi-  Germans  to  risk  a  second  general  engagement 
ence  in  the  ordnance  field  of  the  Navy,  came  on  the  high  seas.  At  any  rate  a  fleet  of  con- 
over  in  March,  19 18,  and  took  command.  The  verted  excursion  steamers  laying  mines  in  the 
British  commander  was  Rear-Admiral  Clinton-  North  Sea,  could  hardly  be  left  exposed  to  the 
Baker,  R.  N.  attacks  of  German  raiders;  our  men  had  the 
The  mines  were  laid  in  a  series  of  thirteen  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  while  engaged  in 
expeditions,  or  "excursions,"  as  our  men  some-  their  engrossing  if  unenviable  task,  a  squadron 
what  cheerfully  called  them.  The  ten  mine-  of  British  or  American  battleships — for  Ad- 
layers  participated  in  each  "excursion,"  all  miral  Rodman's  forces  took  its  regular  turn  in 
ten  together  laying  about  5,400  mines  at  every  acting  as  a  "screen"  in  these  excursions — was 
trip.  Each  trip  to  the  field  of  action  was  prac-  standing  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south, 
tically  a  duplicate  of  the  others;  a  description  prepared  to  make  things  lively  for  any  German 
of  one  will,  therefore,  serve  for  all.  After  days,  surface  vessels  which  attempted  to  interfere 
and  sometimes  after  weeks  of  preparation  the  with  the  operation. 

squadron,  usually  on  a  dark  and  misty  night,  Now  in  the  open  seas,  the  ten  mine-layers 
showing  no  lights  or  signals,  would  weigh  an-  formed  in  two  columns,  abreast  of  each  other 
chor,  slip  by  the  rocky  palisades  of  Moray  and  five  hundred  yards  apart,  and  started  for 
Firth,  and  stealthily  creep  out  to  sea.  As  the  the  waters  of  the  barrage.  Twelve  destroyers 
ships  passed  through  the  nets  and  other  ob-  surrounded  them,  on  the  lookout  for  sub- 
structions and  reached  open  waters,  the  speed  marines,  for  the  ships  were  now  in  the  track  of 
increased,  the  gunners  took  their  stations  at  the  U-boats  bound  for  their  hunting  ground  or 
their  batteries,  and  suddenly  from  a  dark  hori-  returning  to  their  home  ports.  At  a  flash  from 
zon  came  a  group  of  low,  rapidly  moving  vessels;  the  flagship,  all  slackened  speed,  and  put  out 
these  were  the  British  destroyers  from  the  their  paravanes — those  under-water  outrigger 
Grand  Fleet  which  had  been  sent  to  escort  the  affairs  that  protected  the  ships  from  mines.  It 
expedition  and  protect  it  from  submarines,  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Germans  would 
The  absolute  silence  of  the  whole  proceeding  place  some  of  their  own  mines  in  this  field,  for 
was  impressive;  not  one  of  the  destroyers  the  benefit  of  the  barrage  builders;  not  only 
showed  a  signal  or  a  light;  not  one  of  the  mine-  this  but  it  was  not  entirely  impossible  that  we 
layers  gave  the  slightest  sign  of  recognition;  might  strike  a  stray  mine  of  our  own.  This 
all  these  details  had  been  arranged  in  advance,  operation  took  only  a  few  minutes;  then  an- 
and  everything  now  worked  with  complete  other  flash  and  the  squadron  again  increased  its 
precision.  The  swishing  of  the  water  on  the  speed.  It  steamed  the  whole  distance  across 
sides  and  the  slow  churning  of  the  propellers  the  North  Sea  to  Udsire  Light,  then  turned 
were  the  only  sounds  that  could  possibly  betray  west  again  and  headed  for  that  mathematical 
the  ships  to  their  hidden  enemies.  After  the  spot  on  the  ocean  which  was  known  as  the 
ships  had  steamed  a  few  more  miles,  the  dawn  "start  point" — the  place,  that  is,  where  the 
began  to  break;  and  now  a  still  more  inspiring  mine-laying  was  to  begin.  In  carrying  out  all 
sight  met  our  men.  A  squadron  of  battle-  these  manoeuvres — sighting  the  light  on  the 
ships,  with  scout  cruisers  and  destroyers,  sud-  Norwegian  coast — the  commander  was  think- 
denly  appeared  over  the  horizon.  This  glorious  ing  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  the  future; 
armada  likewise  swept  on,  apparently  paying  for  the  time  would  come,  after  the  war  had 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  our  ships.  They  ended,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove 
steamed  steadily  southward,  and  in  an  hour  or  all  these  mines,  and  it  was  therefore  wise  to 
so  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  observer  "fix"  them  as  accurately  as  possible  in  reference 
would  hardly  have  guessed  that  this  squadron  to  landmarks,  so  as  to  know  where  to  look  for 
from  Admiral  Beatty's  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow  had  them.     All  this  time  the  men  were  at  their 
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stations,  examining  the  mines  to  see  that 
everything  was  ready,  testing  the  laying  mech- 
anisms and  mentally  rehearsing  their  duties. 
At  about  four  o'clock  an  important  signal 
came  from  the  flagship:  have  everything  ready 
for  the  squadron  will  reach  "start  point"  in  an 
hour  and  mine-laying  will  begin!  Up  to  this 
time  the  ships  were  sailing  in  two  columns; 
when  they  came  within  seven  miles  of  "start 
point,"  another  signal  was  broken  out;  the 
ships  all  wheeled  like  a  company  of  soldiers, 
each  turning  sharply  to  the  right,  so  that  in  a 
few  minutes,  instead  of  two  columns,  we  had 
eight  ships  in  line  abreast,  with  the  remaining 
two,  also  in  line  abreast,  sailing  ahead  of  them. 
This  splendid  array,  keeping  perfect  position 
approached  the  starting  point  like  a  line  of 
race  horses  passing  under  the  wire.  Not  a 
ship  was  off  this  line  by  so  much  as  a  quarter 
length;  the  whole  atmosphere  was  one  of  eager- 
ness; the  officers  all  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  stern  of  the  flagship  for  the  glimpse  of  the 
red  flag  which  would  be  the  signal  to  begin. 
Suddenly  the  flag  went  up,  and  the  signal  came 
from  the  flagship: 

"  First  mine  over." 

If  you  had  been  following  one  of  these  ships, 
you  would  probably  have  been  surprised  at  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  task.  The  vessel 
was  going  at  its  full  speed;  at  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds,  a  huge  black  object,  about  five  feet 
high,  would  be  observed  gliding  toward  the 
stern;  at  this  point  it  would  pause  for  a  second 
or  two  as  though  suspended  in  air;  it  would 
then  give  a  mighty  lurch,  fall  head  first  into  the 
water,  sending  up  a  great  splash,  and  then  sink 
beneath  the  waves.  By  the  time  the  disturb- 
ance was  over  the  ship  would  have  advanced 
a  considerable  distance;  then,  in  a  few  seconds 
another  black  object  would  roll  toward  the 
stern,  make  a  similar  plunge  and  disappear. 
You  might  have  followed  the  same  ship  for 
two  or  three  hours,  watching  these  mines  fall 
overboard  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  seconds. 
There  were  four  planters,  each  of  which  could 
and  did  on  several  trips  lay  about  860  mines  in 
three  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes,  in  a  single 
line  about  forty-four  miles  long.  These  were 
the  Canandaigua,  the  Canonicus,  the  Housa- 
tonic,  and  the  Roanoke.  Occasionally  the  mon- 
otony of  this  procedure  would  be  enlivened  by  a 
terrible  explosion,  a  great  geyser  of  water  rising 
where  a  mine  had  only  recently  disappeared; 
this  meant  that  the  "egg,"  as  the  sailors  called 
it,   had  gone  off  spontaneously,  without  the 


assistance  of  any  external  contact;  such  acci- 
dents were  part  of  the  game,  the  records  show- 
ing that  about  4  per  cent,  of  all  the  mines  in- 
dulged in  such  initial  premature  explosions. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  nothing  happened 
to  disturb  the  steady  mechanical  routine.  The 
mines  went  over  with  such  regularity  that,  to 
an  observer,  the  whole  proceeding  seemed 
hardly  the  work  of  human  agency.  Yet  every 
detail  had  been  arranged  months  before  in  the 
United  States;  the  mines  fell  into  the  sea  in 
accordance  with  a  time  table  which  had  been 
prepared  in  Newport  before  the  vessels  started 
for  Scotland.  Every  man  on  the  ship  had  a 
particular  duty  to  perform  and  each  performed 
it  in  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  schooled 
under  the  able  direction  of  Captain  Belknap. 

The  spherical  mine  case,  which  contains  the 
explosive  charge  and  the  mechanism  for  ignit- 
ing it,  is  only  a  part  of  the  contrivance.  While 
at  rest  on  board  the  ship  this  case  stands  upon 
a  box-like  affair,  about  two  feet  square,  known 
as  the  anchor;  this  anchor  sinks  to  the  bottom 
after  launching  and  it  contains  an  elaborate 
arrangement  for  maintaining  the  mine  at  any 
desired  depth  beneath  the  surface.  The  bottom 
of  the  "anchor"  has  four  wheels,  on  which  it 
runs  along  the  little  railroad  track  on  the 
launching  deck  to  the  jumping  off  place  at  the 
stern.  All  along  these  railroad  tracks  the 
mines  were  stationed  one  back  of  another;  as 
one  went  overboard,  they  would  all  advance  a 
peg,  a  mine  coming  up  from  below  on  an  ele- 
vator to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  at  the  end  of 
the  procession.  It  took  a  crew  of  hard  working 
begrimed  and  sweaty  men  to  keep  these  mines 
moving  and  going  over  the  stern  at  the  regu- 
larly appointed  intervals.  After  three  or  four 
hours  had  been  spent  in  this  way  and  the  ships 
had  started  back  to  their  base,  the  decks  would 
sometimes  be  covered  with  the  sleeping  figures 
of  these  exhausted  men.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  speak  too  appreciatively  of  the  spirit 
which  they  displayed;  in  the  whole  summer 
there  was  not  a  single  mishap  of  any  impor- 
tance. The  men  all  felt  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  task  which  had  never  been  accomplished 
before,  and  their  exhilaration  increased  with 
almost  every  mine  that  was  laid.  "  Nails  in  the 
coffin  of  the  Kaiser,"  the  men  called  these  grim 
instruments  of  vengeance. 

I  have  described  one  of  these  thirteen  sum- 
mer excursions,  and  the  description  given 
could  be  applied  to  all  the  rest.  Once  or  twice 
the  periscope  of  a  submarine  was  sighted — 
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without   any   disastrous    results — but    in    the  rules  of  warfare.     The  German   records  dis- 

main  this  business  of  mine-laying  was  unevent-  closed  anywhere  from  forty  to  fifty  submarines 

ful.     Just  what  was  accomplished   the   chart  sunk  which  did  not  appear  in  the  records  of  the 

makes  clear.     In  the  summer  and  fall  months  Allies;  how  these  were  destroyed  not  a  soul 

of  1918  the  American  forces  laid  56,571  mines  knows,  nor  ever  will  know.     They  simply  left 

and  the  British  13,546.     The  operation  was  to  their  German  ports  and  were  never  heard  of 

have  been  a  continuous  one;  had  the  war  gone  again.     That   many  of  them  fell   victims   to 

on  for  two  years  we  should  probably  have  laid  mines,  and  some  of  them  to  the  mines  of  our 

several    hundred    thousand;  Admiral  Strauss'  barrage,  is  an  entirely  justifiable  assumption, 

forces  kept  at  the  thing  steadily  up  to  the  time  That  probably  even  a  larger  number  of  U-boats 

of  the  Armistice;  they  had  become  so  expert  and  were  injured  is  also  true.     A  German  subma- 

the  barrage  was  producing  such  excellent  re-  rine  captain,  after  the  surrender  at  Scapa  Flow, 

suits  that  we  had  plans  nearly  completed  for  said  that  he  personally  knew  of  three  subma- 

building   another   at    the    Strait    of  Otranto,  rines,  including  his  own,  which  had  been  so 

which    would    have    completely    closed    the  badly  injured  at  the  barrage  that  they  had  to 

Adriatic   Sea.     Besides   this   undertaking  the  limp  back  to  their  German  ports. 

American  mine-layer  Baltimore  laid  a  minefield  ,v 

in  the  North  Irish  Channel,  the  narrow  waters      

which  separate  Scotland  and  Ireland;  two  ^HE  results  other  than  the  sinking  of  sub- 
German  submarines  which  soon  afterward  1  marines  were  exceedingly  important  in 
attempted  this  passage,  were  blown  to  pieces,  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  It  was  the  failure  of 
and  after  this  the  minefield  was  given  a  the  submarine  campaign  which  defeated  the 
wide  berth.  German  hopes  and  forced  their  surrender;  and 
Just  what  the  North  Sea  Barrage  accom-  in  this  defeat  the  barrage  was  an  important  ele- 
plished  in  the  actual  destruction  of  submarines  ment.  That  submarines  frequently  crossed  it 
will  never  be  definitely  known.  We  have  in-  is  true;  there  was  no  expectation,  when  the 
formation  that  four  submarines  certainly  were  enterprise  was  started,  that  it  would  absolutely 
destroyed,  and  in  all  probability  six  and  possi-  shut  the  U-boats  in  the  North  Sea;  but  its  in- 
bly  eight;  yet  these  results  measure  only  a  small  fluence  in  breaking  down  the  German  morale 
part  of  the  German  losses.  In  the  majority  of  must  have  been  great.  To  understand  this 
cases  the  Germans  had  little  or  no  evidence  of  just  place  yourself  for  a  moment  in  the  position 
sunken  submarines.  The  destroyers,  sub-  of  a  submarine  crew.  The  width  of  this  bar- 
chasers,  and  other  patrol  boats  were  usually  rage  ranged  from  15  to  35  miles;  it  took  from 
able  to  obtain  some  evidences  of  injury;  they  one  to  three  hours  for  a  submarine  to  cross  this 
could  often  see  their  quarry,  or  the  disturbances  area  on  the  surface  and  from  two  to  six  hours 
which  it  made  on  the  surface;  they  could  pursue  under  the  surface.  Not  every  square  foot,  it 
and  attack  it,  and  the  resultant  oil  patches,  is  true,  had  been  mined;  there  were  certain 
wreckages  and  German  prisoners — and  some-  gaps  caused  by  the  spontaneous  explosions  to 
times  the  recovered  submarine  itself  or  its  which  I  have  referred;  but  nobody  knew  where 
location  on  the  bottom — would  tell  the  story  these  openings  were  or  where  a  single  mine  was 
either  of  injury  or  destruction.  But  the  dis-  located.  The  officers  and  crews  knew  only 
concerting  thing  about  the  North  Sea  Barrage,  that  at  any  moment  an  explosion  might  send 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Germans,  was  that  them  to  eternity.  A  strain  of  this  sort  is-  ser- 
it  could  do  its  work  so  secretly  that  no  one,  ious  enough  if  it  lasts  only  a  few  minutes; 
friend  or  enemy,  would  necessarily  know  a  imagine  being  kept  in  this  state  of  mind  any- 
thing about  it.  A  German  submarine  simply  where  from  one  to  six  hours!  Submarine 
left  its  home  port;  attempting  to  cross  the  prisoners  constantly  told  us  how  they  dreaded 
barrage,  perhaps  at  night,  it  would  strike  one  of  the  mines;  going  through  such  a  field,  I  suppose, 
these  mines,  or  its  antenna;  an  explosion  would  was  about  the  most  disagreeable  experience  in 
crumple  it  up  like  so  much  paper;  with  its  crew  this  nerve-racking  service.  Our  North  Sea 
it  would  sink  to  the  bottom;  and  not  a  soul,  Barrage  began  to  show  results  almost  imme- 
perhaps  not  even  the  crew  itself,  would  ever  diately  after  our  first  planting.  The  German 
know  what  had  happened  to  it.  It  would  in  officers  evidently  kept  informed  of  our  progress 
truth  be  a  case  of  "sinking  without  a  trace" —  and  had  a  general  idea  of  the  territory  which 
though  an  entirely  legitimate  one  under  the  had  been  covered.     For  a  considerable  time  a 
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passage  way,  sixty  miles  wide,  was  kept  open 
for  the  Grand  Fleet  just  east  of  the  Orkney 
Islands;  the  result  was  that  the  submarines, 
which  had  hitherto  usually  skirted  the  Nor- 
wegian coast,  now  changed  their  course  and 
attempted  to  slip  through  the  western  passage 
way — a  course  that  enabled  them  to  avoid  the 
minefield.  When  the  entire  distance  from  the 
Orkneys  to  Norway  had  been  mined,  however, 
it  became  impossible  to  "run  around  the  end." 
The  Germans  were  now  obliged  to  sail  boldly 
into  this  explosive  field,  taking  their  chances  of 
hitting  a  mine.  Stories  of  this  barrage  were 
circulated  all  over  Germany;  sailors  who  had 
been  in  contact  with  it  related  their  experiences 
to  their  fellows;  and  the  result  was  extremely 
demoralizing  to  the  German  submarine  flotilla. 
The  North  Sea  Barrage  was  probably  a  con- 
tributory cause  of  the  mutiny  which  demoral- 
ized the  German  fleet  in  the  fall  of  1918. 

I  think  I  am  thus  justified  in  saying  that 
this  enterprise  was  a  strong  factor  in  over- 
coming the  submarine  menace,  though  the 
success  of  the  convoy  system  had  already 
brought  the  end  in  sight,  and  thus  made  it 
practicable  to  assign,  without  danger  of  defeat, 
the  tonnage  necessary  to  lay  the  barrage  and 
maintain  and  augment  it  as  long  as  might  be 
necessary.  The  Germans  saw  the  barrage  not 
only  as  it  was  in  the  fall  of  19 18,  but  as  it 
would  be  a  few  months  or  a  year  hence.  We 
had  started  a  steady  stream  of  mines  from 
hundreds  of  factories  in  the  United  States 
to  our  Scottish  bases;  these  establishments 
were  constantly  increasing  production,  and 
there  was  practically  no  limit  to  their  possible 
output.  We  had  developed  a  mine-laying 
organization  which  was  admittedly  better  than 
any  that  had  been  hitherto  known;  and  this 
branch  of  the  service  we  could  now  enlarge 
indefinitely.  In  time  we  could  have  planted 
this  area  so  densely  with  explosives  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  for  any  submarine 
even  to  attempt  a  passage.  To  be  sure,  the 
Pentland  Firth,  between  the  Orkneys  and 
Scotland,  was  always  open,  and  could  not  be 
mined  on  account  of  its  swift  tides,  but  besides 
being  a  dangerous  passage  at  best  it  was  con- 
stantly patrolled  to  make  it  still  more  danger- 
ous. 

The  loyal  devotion  to  duty  and  the  skillful 
seamanship  which  our  officers  displayed  in  this 
great  enterprise  was  not  only  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Navy 
but  actually  established  new  standards  to  guide 


and  inspire  those  who  will  follow  us.  These 
gallant  officers  who  actually  laid  the  mines  are 
entitled  to  the  nation's  gratitude  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  commending  the  work  of 
Captain  H.  V.  Butler,  commanding  the  flagship 
San  Francisco;  Captain  J.  Harvey  Tomb,  com- 
manding the  Aroostook;  Captain  A.  W.  Mar- 
shall, commanding  the  Baltimore;  Commander 
W.  H .  Reynolds,  commanding  the  Canandaigua ; 
Captain  T.  L.  Johnson,  commanding  the 
Canonicus;  Captain  J.  W.  Greenslade,  com- 
manding the  Housatonic;  Commander  D. 
Pratt  Mannix,  commanding  the  Quinnebaug; 
Captain  C.  D.  Stearns,  commanding  the 
Roanoke;  Captain  Sinclair  Gannon,  command- 
ing the  Saranac;  and  Captain  W.  T.  Cluverius, 
commanding  the  Sbawrnut. 

V 

IT  WAS  in  the  summer  of  19 18  that  the  Ger- 
mans made  their  only  attempt  at  what  might 
be  called  an  offensive  against  their  American 
enemies.  Between  the  beginning  of  May  and 
the  end  of  October,  1918,  five  German  sub- 
marines crossed  the  Atlantic  and  torpedoed  a 
few  ships  on  our  coast.  That  submarines 
could  make  this  long  journey  had  long  been 
known.  Singularly  enough,  however,  the  im- 
pression still  prevails  in  this  country  that  the 
German  U-boats  were  the  first  to  accomplish 
the  feat.  In  the  early  fall  of  19 16  the  U-53, 
commanded  by  that  submarine  officer,  Hans 
Rose,  who  has  been  previously  mentioned  in 
these  articles,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  dropped  in 
for  a  call  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  on  the  way 
back  sank  a  few  merchant  vessels  off  Nan- 
tucket. A  few  months  previously  the  so-called 
merchant  submarine  Deutscbland  had  made  its 
trip  to  Newport  News.  The  German  press, 
and  even  some  pro-German  sympathizers  in 
this  country,  hailed  these  achievements  as 
marking  a  glorious  page  in  the  record  of  the 
German  navy.  Doubtless  the  real  purpose 
was  to  show  the  American  people  how  easily 
these  destructive  vessels  could  cross  the 
Atlantic;  and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
fate  which  awaited  them  in  case  they  main- 
tained their  rights  against  the  Prussian  bully. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  proved  long 
before  the  Deutscbland  or  the  U-53  nacl  made 
their  voyages  that  submarines  could  cross  the 
Atlantic.  In  1915  not  one  but  ten  sub- 
marines had  gone  from  North  America  to 
Europe  under  their  own  power.  Admiral 
Sir  John  Fisher  tells  about  this  expedition  in 
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CAPT.    ORIN    G.    MURFIN,    U.    S.    N. 

Who  designed  and  built  the  two  United  States  naval 
mine  assembly  bases  at  Inverness  and  Invergordon, 
Scotland.  As  many  as  1,200  mines  were  assembled  in 
one  day  at  these  bases,  which  speaks  very  eloquently 
for  the  foresightedness  with  which  they  were  planned 

his  recently  published  memoirs.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  war  the  British  Admiralty  had 
contracted  for  a  number  of  submarines  with 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  As  inter- 
national law  prohibited  the  construction  of 
war  vessels  by  a  nation  in  wartime  for  the  use 
of  a  belligerent  with  which  it  was  at  peace,  the 
parts  of  ten  submarines  were  sent  to  Canada, 
where  they  were  put  together.  These  sub- 
marines then  crossed  the  Atlantic  under  their 
own  power,  and  were  sent  from  British  ports 
to  the  Dardanelles,  where  they  succeeded  in 
driving  Turkish  and  German  shipping  out  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Thus  a  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic  by  American-built  submarines  had  been 
accomplished  before  the  Germans  made  their 
voyages.  It  was  therefore  not  necessary  for  the 
two  German  submarines  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
to  prove  that  the  thing  could  be  done;  but  the 
Germans  doubtless  believed  that  this  demon- 
stration of  their  ability  to  operate  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  would  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
American  people. 

We  were  never  at  all  deceived  as  to  what 
would  be  the  purpose  of  such  a  visit  after  our 
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CAPT.  REGINALD  R.  BELKNAP,  U.  S.  N. 

Who  commanded  the  United  States  naval  mine  force 
before  our  participation  in  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage 
activities,  and  who  was  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  mining  force.  Captain  Belknap  took  a 
conspicuous   part   in   laying  the   North   Sea   Barrage 

entrance  into  the  war.  In  the  early  part  of 
1917  the  Allies  believed  that  a  few  German 
U-boats  might  visit  our  coast,  and  I  so  in- 
formed the  Navy  Department  at  Washington. 
My  cables  and  letters  of  1917  explained  fully 
the  reasons  why  Germany  might  indulge  in 
such  a  gesture.  Strategically,  as  these  des- 
patches make  clear,  such  attacks  would  have 
no  great  military  value.  To  have  sent  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  submarines  to  do  any  con- 
siderable damage  on  the  American  coast,  would 
have  been  a  great  mistake.  Germany's  one 
chance  of  winning  the  war  with  the  submarine 
weapon  was  to  destroy  shipping  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  communications  of  the  Allies 
with  the  outside  world,  and  especially  with  the 
United  States,  would  be  cut.  The  only  places 
where  the  submarine  warfare  could  be  con- 
ducted with  some  chance  of  success  were  the 
ocean  passage  routes  which  lead  to  European 
ports,  especially  in  that  area  south  and  south- 
west of  Ireland  in  which  were  focused  the  trade 
routes  for  ships  sailing  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  destined  for  British  and  French 
ports.     With  the  number  of  submarines  avail- 
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able  the  Germans  could  keep  enough  of  their 
U-boats  at  work  in  these  areas  to  destroy  a 
large  number  of  merchant  ships.  Germany 
thus  needed  to  concentrate  all  of  her  available 
submarines  at  these  points;  she  had  an  in- 
adequate number  for  her  purposes;  to  send  any 
considerable  force  3,000  miles  across  the  Atlan- 
tic would  simply  weaken  her  efforts  in  the  real 
scene  of  warfare  and  would  make  her  sub- 
marine campaign  a  failure.  The  cruises  of 
submarines  on  the  American  coast  would  have 
been  very  much  longer  and  would  have  been  a 
much  more  serious  strain  on  the  submarines 
than  were  the  shorter  cruises  in  the  inshore 
waters  of  Europe.  As  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, the  submarine  did  not  differ  from 
other  craft  in  its  need  for  constant  repairs  and 
careful  upkeep,  except  that  perhaps  it  was  a 
more  delicate  instrument  of  warfare  than  any 
other  naval  craft,  and  that  it  would  require 
longer  and  more  frequent  periods  of  overhaul. 
The  Germans  had  no  submarine  bases  in 
American  waters  and  could  establish  none. 
Possibly,  as  the  newspaper  writer  has  pointed 
out,  they  might  seize  a  deserted  island  off  the 
coast  of  Maine  or  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
cache  there  a  reserve  of  fuel  and  food;  unless, 
however,  they  could  also  create  at  these  places 
adequate  facilities  for  repairing  submarines  or 
supplying  them  with  torpedoes  and  ammuni- 
tion, such  a  place  would  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  base  at  all.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
German  submarines  could  have  made  the  cruise 
to  the  American  coast  and  operate  successfully 
there  so  far  away  from  their  bases  for  any  con- 
siderable time. 

Anything  resembling  an  attacking  force  on 
American  harbors  was  therefore  improbable. 
Yet  it  seemed  from  the  first  that  the  Germans 
would  send  an  occasional  submarine  into  our 
waters,  as  a  measure  of  propaganda  rather  than 
for  the  direct  military  result  that  would  be 
achieved.  American  destroyers  and  other 
vessels  were  essential  to  the  success  of  the  whole 
anti-submarine  campaign  of  the  Allies.  The 
sooner  they  could  all  be  sent  into  the  critical 
European  waters,  the  sooner  the  German 
scheme  of  terrorism  would  end.  If  these 
destroyers,  or  any  considerable  part  of  them, 
could  be  kept  indefinitely  in  American  waters, 
the  Germans  might  win  the  war.  Any  manceu- 
ver  which  would  have  as  its  result  the  keeping 
of  these  American  vessels,  so  indispensable  to 
the  Allies,  out  of  the  field  of  active  warfare 
would  thus  be  more  than  justified  and,  indeed, 


would  indicate  the  highest  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  German  navy.  The  Napoleonic  princi- 
ple of  dividing  your  enemy's  forces  is  just  as 
valuable  in  naval  as  in  land  warfare.  For 
many  years  Admiral  Mahan  had  been  in- 
structing American  naval  officers  that  the 
first  rule  in  warfare  is  not  to  divide  your  fight- 
ing forces,  but  always  to  keep  them  together,  so 
as  to  bring  the  whole  weight  at  a  given  mo- 
ment against  your  adversary.  Two  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  war- 
fare, on  land  and  sea  alike,  are  contained  in  the 
maxims:  Keep  your  own  forces  concentrated, 
and  always  endeavor  to  divide  those  of  the 
enemy.  Undoubtedly  the  best  method  which 
Germany  could  use  to  keep  our  destroyers  in 
our  own  waters  was  to  make  the  American 
people  believe  that  their  lives  and  property 
were  in  danger;  they  might  accomplish  this  by 
sending  a  submarine  to  attack  our  shipping 
off  New  York  and  Boston  and  other  Atlantic 
seaports,  and  possibly  even  to  bombard  our 
harbors.  The  Germans  doubtless  believed  that 
they  might  create  such  alarm  and  arouse  such 
public  clamor  in  the  United  States  that  our 
destroyers  and  other  anti-submarine  craft 
would  be  kept  over  here  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, in  response  to  the  popular  agitation  to 
protect  our  own  coast.  This  is  the  reason  why 
American  headquarters  in  London,  and  the 
Allied  admiralties,  expected  such  a  visitation. 
The  Germans  obviously  endeavored  to  create 
the  impression  that  such  an  attack  was  likely 
to  occur  at  any  time.  This  was  part  of  their 
war  propaganda.  The  press  was  full  of  reports 
that  such  attacks  were  about  to  be  made. 
German  agents  were  continually  circulating 
these  reports. 

Of  course  it  was  clear  from  the  first  to  the 
heads  of  the  Allied  navies,  and  to  all  naval 
authorities  who  were  informed  as  to  the  actual 
conditions,  that  these  attacks  by  German  sub- 
marines on  the  American  coast  would  only  be 
in  the  nature  of  raids  for  moral  effect.  It  was 
also  quite  clear  from  the  first,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  my  despatches  to  the  Navy  Department, 
that  the  best  place  to  defend  our  coast  was  in 
the  critical  submarine  areas  in  the  Eastern 
Atlantic,  where  converged  the  trans-Atlantic 
steamship  lanes,  and  in  which  alone  the 
Germans  could  have  any  hope  of  succeeding 
in  the  military  object  of  the  submarine  cam- 
paign. It  was  not  necessary  to  keep  our  de- 
stroyers in  American  waters,  patrolling  the 
vast  expanse  of  our  three  thousand  miles  of 
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coastline,  in  a  futile  effort  to  find  and  destroy  submarines  almost  as  successfully  as  if  it  were 
such  enemy  submarines  as  might  operate  on  the  stationed  at  Hampton  Roads  or  Newport. 
American  coast.  So  long  as  these  attacks  were  Such  a  flotilla  would  be  of  no  use  at  these 
only  sporadic  and  carried  out  by  the  type  of  American  stations  unless  there  were  sub- 
submarine  which  used  its  guns  almost  ex-  marines  attacking  shipping  off  the  coast;  but  as 
clusively  in  sinking  ships,  and  which  selected  soon  as  the  German  started  for  America — a 
for  its  victims  unarmed  and  unprotected  ships,  detail  of  which  we  could  always  be  informed, 
destroyers  and  other  anti-submarine  craft  and  of  which,  as  I  shall  explain,  we  always  were 
would  be  of  no  possible  use  on  the  Atlantic  in  fact  informed — we  could  send  our  destroyers 
coast.  The  submarine  could  see  these  craft  after  them.  These  agile  vessels  would  reach 
from  a  much  greater  distance  than  it  could  home  waters  about  three  weeks  before  the  sub- 
itself  be  seen  by  them;  and  by  diving  and  sail-  marines  arrived;  they  would  thus  have  plenty 
ing  submerged  it  could  easily  avoid  them  and  of  time  to  refit  and  to  welcome  the  uninvited 
sink  its  victims  without  ever  being  sighted  or  guests.  From  any  conceivable  point  of  view, 
attacked  by  our  own  patrols,  however  numer-  therefore,  there  was  no  excuse  for  keeping  de- 
ous  they  might  have  been.  Even  in  the  narrow  stroyers  in  the  Western  Atlantic  for  "  home 
waters  of  the  English  Channel,  up  to  the  very  defense."  Moreover,  the  fact  that  we  could 
end  of  the  war,  submarines  were  successfully  keep  this  close  track  of  submarines  in  itself 
attacking  small  merchant  craft  by  gunfire,  al-  formed  a  great  protection  against  them.  I 
though  the  density  of  patrol  craft  in  this  area  have  already  explained  how  we  routed  convoys 
was  naturally  a  thousand  times  greater  than  entering  European  waters  in  such  ways  that 
we  could  ever  have  provided  for  the  vast  ex-  they  could  sail  around  the  U-boat  and  thus 
panse  of  our  own  coast.  Consequently,  so  escape  contact.  I  think  that  this  simple  pro- 
long as  the  submarine  attacks  on  the  American  cedure  saved  more  shipping  than  any  other 
coast  were  only  sporadic,  it  was  absolutely  method.  In  the  same  way  we  could  keep  these 
futile  to  maintain  patrol  craft  in  those  waters,  vessels  sailing  from  American  ports  outside  of 
as  this  could  not  provide  any  adequate  defense  the  area  in  which  the  submarines  were  known 
against  such  scattered  demonstrations.  If,  on  to  be  operating  in  our  own  waters, 
the  other  hand,  the  Germans  had  ever  decided  Yet  the  enemy  sent  no  submarines  to  our 
to  commit  the  military  mistake  of  concentrat-  coast  in  191 7;  why  they  did  not  do  so  may  seem 
ing  a  considerable  number  of  submarines  off  difficult  to  understand,  for  that  was  just  the 
our  Atlantic  ports,  we  could  always  have  period  when  a  campaign  of  this  kind  might 
countered  such  a  step  by  sending  back  from  the  have  served  their  purpose.  During  this  time, 
war  zone  an  adequate  number  of  craft  to  pro-  however,  we  had  repeated  indications  that  the 
tect  convoys  in  and  out  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  Germans  did  not  take  the  American  entrance 
in  the  same  manner  that  convoys  were  pro-  into  the  war  very  seriously;  moreover,  looking 
tected  in  the  submarine  danger  zone  in  Euro-  forward  to  conditions,  after  the  peace,  they 
pean  waters.  This  is  a  fact  which  even  many  perhaps  hoped  that  they  might  soon  be  able 
naval  men  did  not  seem  to  grasp.  Yet  I  have  to  establish  once  again  friendly  relations.  In 
already  explained  that  we  knew  practically  191 7  they  therefore  refrained  from  any  acts 
where  every  German  submarine  was  at  a  given  which  might  arouse  popular  hatred  against 
time.  We  knew  whenever  one  left  a  German  them.  We  had  more  than  one  indication  of 
port;  and  we  kept  track  of  it  day  by  day  until  this  attitude.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1917  we 
it  returned  home.  No  U-boat  ever  made  a  obtained  from  one  of  the  captured  German 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  without  our  knowl-  submarines  a  set  of  the  orders  issued  to  it  by 
edge.  The  submarine  was  a  slow  traveler,  the  German  Admiralty  Staff.  Among  these 
and  required  a  minimum  of  thirty  days  for  such  was  one  dated  May  8,  191 7,  in  which  the  sub- 
a  trip;  normally  the  time  would  be  much  marine  commanders  were  informed  that  Ger- 
longer,  for  a  submarine  on  this  long  voyage  many  had  not  declared  war  upon  the  United 
seldom  cruised  at  more  than  five  knots  an  hour.  States,  and  that,  until  further  instructions  were 
Our  destroyers  and  anti-submarine  craft  were  received,  the  submarines  were  to  continue  to 
much  faster,  and  could  easily  cross  the  Atlantic  look  upon  America  and  American  shipping  as 
in  ten  days.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  a  neutral.  The  submarine  commanders  were 
flotilla  of  destroyers  stationed  in  European  especially  warned  against  attacking  or  corn- 
waters  could  protect  the  American  coast  from  mitting  any  overt  act  against  such  American 
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war-vessels  as  might  be  encountered  in  Euro-  radio  we  had  intercepted;  as  there  was  a  possi- 

pean  waters.     The  orders  explained   that   no  bility  that  our  own  cable  might  fall  into  Ger- 

official  confirmation  had  been  received  by  the  man  hands,  we  did  not  care  to  give  the  news  in 

German  Government  of  the  news  which  had  the  precise  form  in  which  we  had  received  it, 

been  published  in  the  press  that  America  had  as  we  did  not  intend  that  they  should  know 

declared  war,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Germans  that  we  had  means  of  keeping  so  accurately 

officially  were  ignoring  our  belligerence.     From  informed.     As  had  been  predicted,  the  U-151 

their  own  standpoint  such  a  policy  of  endeavor-  proceeded  directly  to  the  vicinity  of  this  Five 

ing  not  to  offend  America,  even  after  she  became  Fathom  Bank  off  Delaware  Bay,  laid  her  mines 

a  belligerent,  may  have  seemed  politically  wise;  and  then,  cruising  north  up  the  coast,  began 

from  a  military  point  of  view,  their  failure  to  her  demonstration   on   the   25th  of   May   by 

attempt  the  submarine  demonstration  off  our  sinking    two    small    wooden     schooners.     On 

coast  in   191 7  was  a  great  mistake;  for  when  June  29th   I   informed  Washington    that    an- 

they  finally  started  warfare  on  our  coast,  the  other  U-boat  was  then  coming  down  the  west 

United  States  was  deeply  involved  in  hostilities,  coast  of  Ireland,  bound  for  the  United  States, 

and  had  already  begun  the  transportation  of  and  that  it  would  arrive  some  time  after  July 

the  great  army  which  produced  such  decisive  15th.     Complete   reports  of   this  vessel  were 

results  on  the  Western  Front.     The  time  had  sent   from   day   to  day,  as  it  made   its  slow 

passed,  as  experience  soon  showed,  when  any  progress    across   the   ocean.     On    July  6th    I 

mere  demonstration  on  our  coast  would  dis-  cabled  that  still  another  U-boat  had   started 

turb  the  calm  of  the  American  people  or  affect  for  our  coast;    and  the  progress  of  this  ad- 

their  will  to  victory.  venturer,  with  all  details  as  to  its  character 

In  late  April,  1918,  I  learned  through  secret  and  probable  area  of  operations,  were  also  for- 

service  channels  that  one  of  the  large  sub-  warded    regularly.     From    the    end    of    May 

marines  of  the  Deutschland  class  had  left  its  until  October,   there  was  nearly  always  one 

German  base  on  the  19th  of  April  for  a  long  submarine  operating  off  our  coast.     The  largest 

cruise.    On  the  first  of  May,  1918,  I  therefore  number  active  at  any  one  time  was  in  August, 

cabled   to   the    Department   that   there  were  when  for  a  week  or  ten  days  three  were  more  or 


indications  that  this  submarine  was  bound  for 
our  own  coast.  A  few  days  afterward  I  re- 
ceived more  specific  information,  through  the 
interception  of  radio  despatches  between  the 
submarine  and  its  German  base;  and  therefore 


less  active  in  attacking  coastwise  vessels. 
These  three  operated  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Hatteras  to  Newfoundland,  attempting  by 
these  tactics  to  create  the  impression  that 
dozens  of  hostile  U-boats  were  preying  upon 


1  cabled  the  Department,  this  time  informing  our    commerce    and    threatening   our    shores, 

them  that  the  submarine  was  the  U-151,  that  These  submarines,  however,  attacked  almost 

it  was  now  well  on  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  exclusively  sailing  vessels  and  small  coastwise 

and  that  it  could  be  expected  to  begin  oper-  steamers,  rarely,  if  ever,  using  torpedoes.     A 

ations  off  the  American  coast  any  time  after  number  of  mines  were  laid  at  different  points 

May  20th.     I  gave  a  complete  description  of  off  our  ports,  on  what  the  Germans  believed  to 

the   vessel   and   the   probable   nature   of   her  be  the  traffic  routes;  but  the  information  which 

cruise,  and  her  essential  military  characteris-  we  had  concerning  them  made  it  possible  to 

tics.     She  carried  a  supply  of  mines,  and   I  counter  successfully  their  efforts  and,  from  a 

therefore  invited  the  attention  of  the  Depart-  military  point  of  view,  the  whole  of  the  sub- 

ment  to  the  fact  that  the  favorite  areas  for  marine  operations  off  our  coast  can  be  dis- 

laying  mines  were  those  places  where  the  ships  missed  as  one  of  the  minor  incidents  of  the  war, 

stopped  to  pick  up  pilots.     Since  at  Delaware  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  described  it  in  his 

Bay  pilots  for  large  ships  were  taken  on  just  Annual  Report.     The  five  submarines  sunk  in 

south  of  the  Five  Fathom  Bank  Light,  I  sug-  all  approximately  1 10,000  tons  of  shipping,  but 

gested  that  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the  U-i 5/  the  vessels  were,  for  the  most  part,  small  and  of 

would  attempt  to  lay  mines  in  that  vicinity,  no  great  military  importance.     The  only  real 

Now  the  fact  is  that  we  knew  that  the  U-151  victory  was  the  destruction  of  the  cruiser  San 

intended  to  lay  mines  at  this  very  place.     We  Diego  which  was  sunk  by  a  mine  which  had 

had  obtained  this  piece  of  information  from  the  been  laid  by  the  L-/56  off  Fire  Island. 
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CAN  THE  SOUTH  BREAK  UP 
'THE  SOLID  SOUTH"? 

The  South  Itself  Anxious  to  Be  Freed  from  Its  Bondage  to  a  Single  Political 
Party.  What  the  Republicans  Can  Do  to  End  a  Situation  Full  of  Danger  to 
the  Nation.     The  Advantages  to  be  Found  in  a  Political  "Balance  of  Power" 

POLITICALLY  speaking,  the  South  of  political  thought  is  retarded  for  want  of  open 
is  practically  dead.  Absorbed  in  and  full  discussion,  or  twisted  and  distorted 
the  one  issue  of  white  domination  by  a  one-sided  view  of  national  problems, 
over  the  blacks,, it  has  had,  since  the  Political  action  being  entirely  under  the  con- 
Civil  War,  only  one  political  opinion  trol  of  one  party,  and  accomplished  without 
in  national  elections.  In  consequence,  it  has  contests,  the  interest  of  the  citizen  is  propor- 
had  national  influence  only  during  the  small  tionately  decreased.  Voting  is  reduced  to  a 
proportion  of  the  time  that  the  Democratic  minimum  because  it  is  regarded  as  unnecessary, 
party  has  been  in  power,  while  other  parts  of  The  entire  political  life  of  the  community 
the  country,  being  divided,  are  influential  in  tends  toward  a  state  of  stagnation. 
national  affairs  all  the  time.  To  relieve  this  condition  is  not  a  local  or 
Must  this  condition  continue?  Does  the  sectional  problem,  but  is  one  of  national  im- 
South  want  it  to  continue?  How  can  it  be  portance,  since  it  affects  and  endangers  the 
changed?  national  life.  Without  regard  to  the  char- 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  acter  of  political  issues,  or  the  thought  of  the 
the  South  must  cease  to  be  the  "Solid  South"  people  thereon,  from  25  per  cent,  to  30  per 
— because  the  Nation  needs  its  political  brains  cent,  of  the  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  and 
and  its  sterling  political  virtues.  Its  purpose  a  like  proportion  of  representation  «in  both 
is  to  show  likewise  that  the  best  sentiment  of  houses  of  Congress,  are  fixed  in  advance.  This 
the  South  is  anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  vote,  together  with  about  125  additional  elec- 
fetters  of  parochial  politics.  And  finally  its  toral  votes  from  other  sections  of  the  country 
purpose  is  to  show  how  the  Republican  Party  may  elect  a  president  and  change  the  whole 
can  help  the  South  to  cast  off  the  bonds  of  an  policy  of  the  nation.  This  came  very  near 
outworn  political  creed  and  enter  freely  into  happening  in  1896  when  the  financial  integrity 
the  political  life  of  the  Nation.  of  the  country  was  involved.  It  did  happen 
Eleven  states  which  are  usually  included  in  in  191 6  when  the  international  honor  was  at 
the  Solid  South  cast    129  electoral  votes,  or  stake. 

approximately  25   per  cent,   of  the  electoral         The  people  of  the  Southern  states  are  the 

college  in  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-  most    conservative    in    the    country.      They 

president.     They  have  a  proportionate  repre-  are  largely  Anglo-Saxon  in  origin  and  tradi- 

sentation    in    both    houses    of    Congress.     If  tion,  and  would  build  the  political  structure  of 

we  add  the  states  of  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  their  country  by  gradual  development.     They 

and  Maryland,  the  number  of  votes  in  the  elec-  have  the  Anglo-Saxon  dislike  of  political  des- 

toral  college  is  raised  to  163,  or  about  30  per  truction  and  disorder.     They  are  not  wealthy, 

cent,  of  the  whole.  but  wealth  is  widely  distributed.     They  are 

In  the  eleven  states  referred  to  there  has  the  owners  of  their  own  homes.     The  floating 

been  for  years  past  but  little  debate  of  na-  population  is  small,  and  radicalism  is  almost 

tional  questions.     The  press  of  this  section  is  unknown. 

favorable    to   one    party.     Public    discussion,         Yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  vital 

where  it  has  existed  at  all,  has  been  between  questions  which  now  confront  the  country,  the 

factions  or  opposing  candidates  of  that  party,  Democratic  Party  might  nominate  a  man  of 

and  has  turned  upon  local  or  personal  issues,  the  most  radical  character,  on  a  radical  and 

The  inevitable  result  is  that  the  development  destructive  platform,  and  the  South  would  fol- 
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low    his    radical    leadership   just    because   he  Party,  for  the  control  of  the  Negro  delegates  to 

called   himself  a   Democrat.     We  should  thus  National  Conventions  through  the  disposal  of 

have  the  anomaly  of  the  election  of  a  radical  Federal  offices  is  an   asset  in   the   control   of 

president  by  the  most  conservative  people  of  nominating  conventions. 

the  country,  as  a  result  of  a  mental  attitude  or  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  first  step  to- 

prejudice  born  of  conditions  long  past.  ward  breaking  the  "Solid  South"  is  the  definite 

removal    of    the    race  question   from  politics. 

WHY    THE    SOUTH    IS    SOLID  c-            .,        D          .,■             o      .                   u 

since  the   Republican    Party   is   held   respon- 

1T  CAN  serve  no  good  purpose  to  rake  over  sible  for  the  race  issue,  that  party  must,  in  its 

the   dying   embers   of    past    controversies,  own  interests,  in  the  interest  of  national  unity, 

One    broad    reference    to    the    past    alone    is  and   in  justice  to  the  Negro,   take  the  first 

necessary.     As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  action  looking  to  its  elimination.     What  can 

Reconstruction  period,  all  political  and  eco-  it  do? 

nomic  issues  were  subordinated  in  the  minds  First,  let  us  agree  with  the  Republican  Party 

of  the  white  people  of  the  South  to  the  con-  that  the  Federal  Government  should  zealously 

trolling    impulse    of    race    preservation    and  protect  the  national  and  international  rights 

integrity.     The   Democratic   Party   stood  for  of  its  citizens  at  home  and  abroad,  regardless 

the  white  race,  while  the  Negroes  were  solidly  of  race,  color,  or  any  other  condition.     But 

Republican.     In  the  minds  of  the   Southern  let  the  Republican  Party  agree,  in  turn,  that 

people  the  Republican  Party    came  to    mean  the   Federal   Government   should   be  equally 

"Negro"    and    Negro   domination.  zealous  to  respect  and  preserve  the  rights  of 

These  conditions  and  the  antagonism  aroused  the  several  states  to  regulate  and  control  those 

by  Federal  interference  in  local  affairs,  resulted  political,    social,   and   domestic   affairs  which 

in  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  Republican  are  within   the  peculiar  province  and   juris- 

Party  then  in  control  of  the  Federal  Govern-  diction  of  the  states.     In  this  way  only  may 

ment.     These  conditions  are  now  past.     Grad-  our  dual  system  of  government  be  maintained 

ually  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  in  its  purity  and  vigor,  and  a  spirit  of  sym- 

states  secured  control  of  their  state  and  local  pathy,  cooperation  and  understanding  among 

governments.     The  intervening  years,  indus-  all   Americans   be   promoted   and   developed. 

trial  progress  and  development,  accompanied  And  since  ours  is  a  representative  system,  it  is 

by  closer  association  and  better  understanding  also  important  that  both  the  state  and  Federal 

between  the  sections,  have  tended  to  remove  governments  should,  in  making  appointments 

much  of  the  old  prejudice,  but  the  people  of  the  to  office,  select  those  persons  who   are  best 

Southern  states,  regardless  of  party,  are  irre-  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  offices 

vocably  determined  that  in  their  own  interest,  to  which  they  are  appointed,  and  who  are  truly 

and  in  the  interest  of  the  Negro,  the  control  of  representative  of  the  communities  which  they 

their  state  and  local  affairs  by  the  white  and  serve.     In  this  way  only  may  the  will  of  the 

dominant    race    shall    remain    unchallenged,  people  be  respected  and  expressed. 

That  in  this  conclusion  intelligent  and  patriotic  If  the  Republican  Party  is  willing  to  adopt 

men  of  all  sections  and  parties  concur  was  these    essential    principles    of    the    American 

clearly    indicated    by    a    recent    vote   of    the  system  as  definite  provisions  of  its  platform, 

Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre-  and  as  guides  to  its  political  action,  it  will 

sentatives.  thereby  remove  the  race  question  from  politics, 

But  the  race  question  is  still   a  potential  free  the  South  from  the  political  incubus  of  the 

and    evil  factor  in   national   politics.     There  threatening  race  issue,  and  take  a  long  step 

is   real   though   unfounded   fear  on  the  part  not  only  toward  ending  the  political  solidarity 

of    many    people  of  the  South  that  if  they  of  the  Southern  states,  but  the  achievement  of 

divide  on  political  issues  in  accordance  with  real  national  unity.     It  will  also  do  justice  to 

their     convictions,     the    Negro     may     again  the  Negroes  since  it  will  terminate  their  race 

become  a  factor  in  their  local  political  affairs,  status  as  a  political  issue,  and  restore  them  to 

This   feeling   is    kept    alive    and    encouraged  their  rightful  position  as  individual  American 

by  politicians  in  the  Democratic  Party,  since  citizens. 

the  Negro  question  is  their  greatest  asset  in  In  the  past  the  Republican  Party  instead 

maintaining    the    political    solidarity    of    the  of  trying   to  build  up  a  strong    and    repre- 

South,  and  by  politicians  in  the  Republican  sentative   party   in    the   South,    has    seemed 
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content  to  confine  its  organization  largely  to  There  are  signs  that  some  of   the  political 

federal  office-holders,  and  to  use  this  machinery  leaders  are  beginning  to  see  the  danger  of  the 

for  the  one  purpose  of  insuring  the  nomination  "Solid  South"  and  there  seems  a  possibility  of  a 

of  the  organization  candidates  for  the  next  more    sincere    effort    to    make   a    respectable 

national  election.     This  has  tended  to  place  Republican  Party  in  the  South.      The  chair- 

the  party  in  the  hands  of  the  least  worthy  man    of    the    campaign    committee    of    the 

elements   of   the   community   who   could   not  Republican     Party    has    recently    announced 

command    the   confidence   of   the   thoughtful  that    whether   the    South   needs   the    Repub- 

and  independent  people  whose  support  is  nee-  lican    Party  or  not,    the    Republican    Party 

essary   to   party    success.  needs  the  South,   and  that  the  present  and 

Sporadic  efforts  to  gain  support  in  national  future  policy  of  the  party  must  be  such  as  to 
elections  have  had  no  permanent  value,  for  as  merit  that  support.  This  is  a  manifestation 
soon  as  the  elections  were  over  the  party  of  a  new  spirit.  If  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
organization  relapsed  into  old  hands,  and  re-  declaration  of  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
turned  to  the  "rotten  borough"  methods,  in  Republican  Party  it  will  give  new  hope  to 
order  to  control  the  offices  and  election  of  those  who  have  thus  far  looked  in  vain  for  two 
proper  delegates  to  the  next  convention,  tolerant  and  respectable  parties  in  the  South, 
There  have  been  a  number  of  occasions  on  both  striving  by  the  development  of  free  and 
which,  by  wise  political  management,  a  strong  intelligent  public  opinion  to  attain  legitimate 
and  representative  Republican  Party  might  success,  but  both  moved  and  controlled  by  the 
have  been  established  in  the  South.  The  most  greater  purpose  of  promoting  the  common 
notable  instance  was  after  the  campaign  of  good  of  the  whole  American  people. 
1896,  resulting  in  the  election  of  McKinley.  Never  before  have  conditions  so  favored  a 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  intelligent  and  rep-  genuine  effort  to  break  the  "Solid  South/'  It 
resentative  men  of  the  South  refused  to  ac-  would  require  no  great  political  upheaval  to 
cept  the  financial  and  political  vagaries  of  Mr.  attain  this  end.  A  change  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 
Bryan  and  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  normal  vote  in  the  states  of  Virginia,  North 
They  were  prepared  to  join  in  a  really  con-  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  would 
structive  effort  to  build  up  a  representative  make  them  Republican.  Properly  handled 
Republican  Party  in  the  Southern  states,  but  they  may  be  permanently  classed  among  the 
as  soon  as  the  election  was  over,  the  party  doubtful  states.  The  drift  in  all  of  these  states 
reverted  to  the  same  old  methods  and  organ-  is  strongly  to  the  Republican  Party.  In  1916 
ization.  These  men  were  left  without  recog-  Kentucky  went  Democratic  by  28,000  majority 
nition  and  without  a  party.  Many  of  them  while  in  19 19  it  elected  a  Republican  governor 
returned  to  the  Democratic  Party,  while  others  by  more  than  40,000  majority.  Local  and  con- 
have  remained  independent.  The  Taft  cam-  gressional  elections  in  the  other  states  named 
paign  of  1908  presented  similar  conditions,  and  have  indicated  a  similar  change  of  sentiment, 
great  hopes  were  aroused  by  Mr.  Taft's  sym-  In  fact  the  intelligent  people  of  the  South  are 
pathetic  attitude  toward  the  South,  and  fully  alive  to  the  evils  and  dangers  of  one 
apparent  appreciation  of  its  problems.  But  party  domination,  and  desire  two  respectable 
after  the  election  the  same  old  policy  prevailed,  parties  founded  upon  principles — not  race  or 
with  the  same  results.  It  was  Mr.  Taft's  section.  If  the  Republican  Party  is  wise 
control  of  the  "rotten  borough"  delegates  from  enough  to  respond  to  this  sentiment,  to  elimi- 
the  Southern  states  that  caused  Mr.  Roosevelt  nate  the  race  question  from  politics,  adopt  a 
to  bolt  the  Chicago  convention.  national  policy  in  a  national  spirit,  give  to  the 

In  the  campaign  of  19 16,  thousands  of  the  country  a  liberal  and  constructive  platform 

best  men  in  the  South,  disgusted  with  both  and  leadership  which  will  correctly  interpret 

the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  Admin-  the  present  thought  and  future  aspirations  of 

istration,  had  determined  to  vote  the  Repub-  America,  then  it  may  put  an  end  forever  to  the 

lican  ticket.     But  as  the  campaign  progressed  dangerous    political    anomaly   of   the   "Solid 

the    sectional    and    personal    attacks    on    the  South,"  and    the   South  will  have   the    new 

Administration  drove  many  of  these  back  into  privilege  of  voting  as  it  thinks,  like  any  other 

the  Democratic  ranks.  part  of  the  country. 
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(Formerly  Chief  of  Staff  under  General  Pershing  and  Head  of  the  American  Mission  to  Turkey  and  the  Near  East) 
(Second  Article  of  "Investigating  Turkey  and  Trans-Caucasia") 

THE  principal  interest  of  our  mission  at  the  map  will  show  how  completely  we  cov- 

centred  around  the  Armenian  vil-  ered  the  country  in  the  time  available, 

ayets  of  Turkey  and  the  provinces  It  will  be  noticed  on  the  map  that  besides 

of  Russian  Armenia.     Our  journey  the   principal    itinerary   for   the   majority   of 

was    therefore    planned    with    the  the  party,  important  side  trips  were  undertaken 

double  purpose  of  paralleling  the  old  inter-  in  various  directions. 

national  boundary  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  The  automobile  journeys  consumed  three 
whether  or  not  the  Turks  were  massing  troops  weeks  including  stops.  We  considered  it  quite 
in  that  region,  and  to  see  as  much  as  possible  a  feat  in  logistics  to  cross  Asia  Minor  with 
of  that  Armenia  which  the  Armenians  are  still  seven  motor  vehicles;  a  distance  of  about  thir- 
hoping  to  see  erected  into  a  separate  state,  teen  hundred  miles,  arriving  at  our  destination 
Cilicia  we  crossed  by  the  Anatolia  Railway,  and  on  the  day  originally  scheduled,  all  cars  in 
Adana,  where  we  spent  several  days,  is  its  serviceable  condition  and  with  no  casualties 
principal  city.  Our  motor  car  itinerary  was  in  a  party  of  more  than  thirty  persons.  We 
arranged  to  take  us  into  four  of  the  six  Ar-  took  in  to  eastern  Asia  Minor  the  first  closed 
menian  vilayets  of  Turkey.  No  roads  over  cars  that  had  been  seen  in  the  region,  carried 
which  motor  cars  can  be  operated  now  reach  or  arranged  for  our  own  oil  and  gasolene  sup- 
Van  and  Bitlis.  The  time  at  our  disposal  at  plies,  transported  our  own  food  and  bedding, 
the  end  of  the  dry  season  with  winter  fast  ap-  visited  some  fairly  untamed  people  who  were 
proaching,  did  not  permit  us  to  make  the  not  expecting  us,  and  introduced  some  standard 
journey  to  those  provinces  on  horseback,  cars  to  some  very  wild  highways.  We  invari- 
We  had  with  us,  however,  the  report  of  an  ably  camped  by  clear  running  streams  which 
American  army  officer  who  had  visited  them  were  numerous  even  at  the  high  altitudes — I 
but  six  weeks  before  our  arrival  in  Turkey,  and  know  of  no  country  more  splendidly  watered, 
its  description  of  conditions  corresponded  very  The  water  of  such  streams  running  directly 
closely  with  what  we  saw  in  the  other  four  from  melting  snows  in  an  Asiatic  September 
vilayets,  Diarbekir,  Sivas,  Erzerum,  and  Mam-  is  cold  enough  to  give  some  zest  to  a  morning 
uret  el-Aziz.  plunge. 

We  planned  our  motor  car  journey  in  four  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  September 
stages:  From  Mardi'n  through  Diarbekir,  13th  when  we  enjoyed  our  last  view  from  the 
Kharput,  and  Malati'a,  four  hundred  miles  in  a  citadel  which  crowns  the  eminence  above  Mar- 
general  northwesterly  direction  to  Sivas;  from  din.  The  prospect  south  over  the  Mesopo- 
there  eastward  through  the  heart  of  old  Turk-  tamian  plain  is  incomparable.  It  is  a  brown 
ish  Armenia,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  desert  in  autumn,  with  here  and  there  Arab 
miles  to  Erzerum;  thence  across  the  frontier  villages,  camel  caravans,  donkeys,  cattle,  goats, 
to  Kars  and  Erivan  in  Russian  Armenia,  now  and  sheep,  figuring  in  a  landscape  otherwise 
the  little  Republic  of  Armenia,  about  three  unbroken  to  the  distant  horizon.  Delays, 
hundred  miles  north  and  east;  the  fourth  leg  false  starts,  shifting  of  loads,  adjustment  of 
of  the  journey  being  from  Erivan  north  to  Tiflis  brakes,  and  much  free  distribution  of  advice 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles.    A  glance  by  veteran   soldier  chauffeurs,   characterized 
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THE    HARBOR   OF    BAKU 
An  ancient  port  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  outlet  for  products  of  the  most  prolific  crude  oil  region  in  Russia 


the  last  hour  in  Mardin  before  we  straightened 
away  over  the  dusty  hills  for  Diarbekir.  Our 
first  camp  was  under  the  full  splendor  of  an 
Eastern  moon,  and  during  the  night  we  were 
several  times  disturbed  by  passing  caravans. 
One  detachment  of  Arab  horsemen  in  white, 
trotting  by  in  single  file,  looked  very  business- 
like. 

Few  Americans,  except  missionaries,  have 
ever  been  seen  on  the  Mardin-Sivas  highway, 
and  we  had  no  unattended  moments  except 
when  remote  from  settlements.  We  were 
as  unconventional  and  interesting  to  the  native 
inhabitants  as  they  were  to  us.  There  are  no 
secrets  of  the  toilet  nor  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
processes  of  life  in  a  motor  car  caravan  halted 


near  a  village  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Yet  we  met 
with  nothing  but  courtesy,  kindly  curiosity, 
and  genuine  hospitality.  Motor  cars  and  tire 
troubles  in  a  land  that  looks  not  unlike  our 
great  Southwest  or  the  central  plateau  of  north- 
ern Mexico,  reduce  romance  to  commonplace 
until  the  people  begin  to  appear.  When 
Turks,  Kurds,  Armenians,  Assyrians,  Syrians, 
Arabs,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  Persians,  Tar- 
tars, i  and  Yeztedies  gather  around  and  talk 
in  chorus  all  the  tongues  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  while  wearing  all  the  picturesque  rags 
and  colors  that  are  reproduced  with  such  ef- 
fect in  the  splendid  rugs  of  their  country,  it  is 
easier  to  realize  that  the  lovely  green  valley 
stretching  away  to  the  north  and  east  is  the 
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man,  the  stone  cannon  balls 
of  the  latter  still  hanging 
over  the  gates  in  token  of 
conquest.  The  gates  bear 
inscriptions  in  Arabic  and 
Greek  characters  so  ancient 
as  to  bear  no  more  resem- 
blance to  the  modern 
tongues  than  the  English 
of  Chaucer  to  that  of  Kip- 
ling. There  is  a  fine  old 
bridge  over  the  Tigris  here 
which  dates  from  Roman 
times  and  is  still  in  use. 
In  fact,  throughout  thi^ 
whole  leg  of  our  journey 
Roman  bridges  were  to  be 
seen. 

From  Arghana  Maaden 
there  is  a  steady  climb 
northward  for  many  miles 
over  a  very  fine  mountain 
road,  a  monument  to  a 
Turkish  Vali  of  pre-war 
times,  which  some  day 
should  be  one  of  the  world's 
great  scenic  routes  for  tour- 
ists. It  drops  several  thou- 
sand feet  in  a  very  few  miles 
into  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tigris  with  many  stretches 
of  zig-zag  closely  parallel 
to  each  other. 

Kharput,  like  Diarbekir, 
sits  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Tigris  Valley.  For  many 
years  prior  to  191 5  Amer- 
historic  Tigris  instead  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  the  ican  missionaries  maintained  the  Euphrates 
Brazos.  One  gets  back  to  modern  times  College  at  Kharput,  but  it  was  broken  up  by 
again  when  he  finds  that  the  Tigris  Valley  the  Armenian  deportations  and  massacres  of 
produces  as  good  watermelons  and  canta-  that  year.  It  is  still  an  important  missionary 
loupes  as  Georgia  or  the  imperial  Valley  of  centre,  however,  and  here  as  in  many  other 
California,  and  that  September  15th  is  the  places  in  Turkey,  American  missionaries  are 
height  of  the  season.  doing  splendid  work. 

Diarbekir  stands  on  a  high  hill  that  over-         Ourgood-lookinghost,of  Mardin,  Lieutenant- 


A    GEORGIAN    PRINCESS 

Member  of  the  ancient  feudal  aristocracy  of  Georgia.     The  fine  Oriental 
cushions  and  carpeting  are  a  typical  and  ubiquitous  product  of  the  Near  East 


looks  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  is  visible  for 
many  miles  as  you  approach  it  from  the  south. 
Its  black  basalt   walls  with   their  numerous 


Colonel  Kanin  Bey,  commanding  the  5th 
Turkish  Division,  which  was  responsible  for 
order  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  Mesopo- 


round  towers  and  very  elaborate  gates  were  tamian  border  and  the  territory  through  which 

built  when  the  city  was  an  outpost  of  Rome  we  traveled  on  our  way  to  Sivas,  had  told  us 

two  thousand  years  ago.     The  tradition  runs  of  his  uneasiness  concerning  political  unrest 

that   they  were   repaired   by   Constantine  in  around  Malatia.     According  to  his  statement, 

the  Fourth  Century  of  our  era,  and  have  since  foreign  influences  had  been  endeavoring  to  stir 

been    held    successively    by    Arab,    Saracen,  up  the   Kurdish  population,  which  is  in  the 

French  Crusader,  Mongol,  Seljuk,  and  Otto-  majority  around  Malatia,  by  holding  out  the 
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lure  of  an  independent 
Kurdistan.  The  local  Mu- 
taserrif  of  Malatia,  a  man 
of  Kurdish  origin,  had  aban- 
doned his  post  and  "gone  to 
the  hills"  with  a  few  bold 
spirits,  accompanied  by  the 
foreign  officer  to  whom  our 
Turkish  commander  attrib- 
uted the  unrest  among  the 
Kurds.  There  were  among 
them  several  men  released 
some  time  before  from  the 
Diarbekir  prison.  Several 
semi-educated  Kurdish  boys 
who  had  been  sent  to  school 
in  Constantinople  and  had 
later  taken  up  writing  rad- 
ical literature  and  preaching 
self-determination  for  the 
nomadic  Kurds,  were  prom- 
ising them  a  Utopian  inde- 
pendence in  a  kingdom, 
under  a  prince  of  their  own 
race.  It  is  this  region  where 
Enver  Bey  has  since  been 
figured  in  the  despatches  as 
King  of  Kurdistan,  a  very 
unlikely  contingency  consid- 
ering the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  his  old  time  rival 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha. 
We  knew  that  Kanin  Bey 
had  gone  to  Malatia  to  look 
into  matters  and  we  met  him 
at  Mesereh  and  Kharput. 
There  was  also  at  the  lunch- 
eon given  our  party  at  Mesereh  a  Lieutenant-  It  was  with  .this  interview  with  Colonel 
Colonel  Bell  of  the  British  Army,  one  of  those  Bell  and  the  Turkish  Commander  fresh  in  our 
fine  upstanding  types  which  Britain  so  fre-  minds  that  we  drove  over  the  rugged  hills  that 
quently  stations  on  her  outposts  of  empire,  divide  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
He  was  in  the  region  by  way  of  straight-  and  across  the  latter  stream  toward  Malatia. 
ening  out  the  political  difficulties  at  Malatia.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  apricot  and  raisin 
He  invited  two  others  of  our  mission  and  my-  industry  of  Turkey  and  fine  fruit  and  melons 
self  to  be  present  at  an  interview  with  Kanin  abound.  There  were  many  rich  irrigated 
Bey  and  the  acting  Vali  of  Mamuret  el-Aziz  to  fields.  The  region  between  Kharput  and  Ma- 
which  jurisdiction  Malatia  pertains.  His  man-  latia  was  in  higher  cultivation  and  showed  more 
ner  and  bearing  gave  a  fine  example  of  British  signs  of  industry  than  any  other  through  which 
methods  of  administration  in  contact  with  we  had  passed — possibly  due  to  the  Kurdish 
subordinated  races,  as  he  assured  the  Turkish  character  of  its  population.  The  road  from 
authorities  that  he  would  answer  for  it  that  if  Kharput  to  Malatia  is  very  picturesque  and 
Kanin  Bey  would  withdraw  his  troops  there  drops  suddenly  into  the  valley  where  the 
would  be  no  trouble  at  Malatia.  Within  the  Euphrates  narrows  down  and  pours  through  a 
last  three  months  the  despatches  have  reported  wooded  gorge  on  its  way  south.  The  bridge 
the  murder  of  Colonel  Bell.  over  the  Euphrates  which  we  crossed  rests  on 


TWO   OFFICERS   OF   ARMENIAN    HERITAGE 

The  Armenian  aide-de-camp  to  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  and  Lieutenant 
Kachidoorian  of  the  American  Army  who  was  interpreter  with  the  mission 
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ARMENIAN    GIRL    REFUGEES   AT   SIVAS 

In  a  refuge  conducted  by  Miss  Graffam,  an  American  missionary,  there  are  shel- 
tered these  150  girls  who  have  been  rescued  from  enforced  marriage  to  Turks 


piles  hand-driven,  and  a  single  motor  car  pass- 
ing over  its  loose  flooring  sounds  like  the  march 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  opportunity 
to  swim  in  the  Euphrates  comes  very  seldom 
to  the  American  Army,  and  we  halted  and  spent 
an  hour  in  putting  that  feat  on  the  record. 

Malatia  with  sixty  thousand  people  is  but 
a  day's  march  from  that  Marash  which  has 
since  our  visit  figured  so  tragically  in  the  des- 
patches, a  fact  which  has  added  to  the  uneasi- 
ness we  felt  at  the  time  over  the  fact  that  the 
only  Americans  in  the  city  were  two  Smith 
College  girls,  who  had  arrived  in  the  East  in 
June  and  without  speaking  or  understanding 
Turkish  were  in  charge  of  an  orphanage  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  for  700  Armenian  children. 
They  seemed  quite  self-reliant  and  unafraid, 
but  to  keep  them  there,  if  seniors  in  the  Relief 
Service  were  available,  did  not  look  like  wise 
administration  to  me  and  looks  less  so  as  I 
read  further  despatches  purporting  to  describe 
conditions  in  Marash.  To  add  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation  the  fugitive  Mutaserrif  when 
he  fled  to  the  hills  with  the  Kurdish  malcon- 
tents had  left  his  very  young  Turkish  wife 
with  these  two  young  American  women  for 
protection. 

The  people  of  Malatia  had  a  wilder  and  less 


civilized  appearance  than  any  others  we  had 
met  in  Turkey.  They  are  principally  Kurdish 
— our  Aryan  cousins — handsome  in  a  sinister 
sort  of  way,  with  the  bold  erect  look  of  a  wild 
nomadic  people.  Though  they  are  Moslems 
the  women  go  unveiled,  but  generally  wear  a 
distinctive  head-dress  that  indicates  the  reli- 
gion. They  are  not  at  all  bad-looking,  though 
very  ragged  and  dirty.  Many  have  black  hair 
with  the  combination  of  fine  gray  eyes.  Un- 
doubtedly they  are  better  material  for  a  people 
than  the  Turks,  being  a  purer  race.  The 
Turks  are  very  much  mixed.  Aside  from  the 
peasants  of  the  interior  plateaus  who  are  dark 
and  of  Mongol  type,  the  Turk  as  a  pure  race 
hardly  exists.  For  five  hundred  years  their 
harems  have  been  recruited  from  the  women 
of  every  race  they  have  dominated,  the  children 
being  raised  as  Turks.  One  encounters  among 
them  almost  every  racial  type  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Sivas  had  an  especial  interest  for  our 
mission.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of 
1 919  many  stories  had  come  out  of  Trans- 
Caucasia  regarding  a  great  congress  of  the 
Nationalist  Party  of  Turkey  which  met  at 
Erzerum  in  July.  Its  meeting  was  foretold 
as  a   Pan-Turanian  movement  calculated  to 
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KHARPUT,    IN    THE   HEART   OF    ASIA   MINOR 

The  photograph  shows  the  scene  of  the  deportations  of  191 5,  an  event  which  halted 
the  career  of  the  Euphrates  College  maintained  by  American  missionaries  in  this  city 


unite  all  of  Turanian  blood  in  a  common  cause, 
and  again  as  Pan- Islamic  intended  to  bring 
together  representatives  of  the  Moslem  faith 
from  all  over  the  world  to  preserve  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  protect  the  Caliph  in  his  ancient 
seat  at  Constantinople.  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  an  officer  of  high  reputation  in  the 
Turkish  army  who  had  commanded  an  army 
corps  with  distinction  and  great  gallantry 
at  the  Dardanelles  and  Gallipoli,  had,  after  the 
Armistice,  been  sent  as  Inspector-General  to 
Anatolia  and  the  Armenian  vilayets,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  old  international 
frontier  between  Turkey  and  Russia  and  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  the  eastern  region. 
His  headquarters  were  at  Erzerum.  The 
Congress  was  duly  held.  Delegates  from  coun- 
tries far  outside  Turkey  were  supposed  to 
have  been  in  attendance.  Some  saw  in  the 
movement  a  revival  of  the  Young  Turks'  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  which  had  so 
disastrously  controlled  the  Empire  during  the 
war.  Some  said  the  movement  was  inspired 
from  Constantinople  and  the  Sultan's  Govern- 
ment; others  that  the  Government  stood  in 
terror  of  the  Nationalists  and  could  not  control 
it.  Mustapha  Kemal  presided  and  apparently 
controlled  the  Congress,  and  soon  after  its  ad- 


journment to  meet  at  Sivas  in  September,  he 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  alleging 
the  necessity  of  devoting  himself  to  the  new 
movement.  The  meeting  at  Sivas  was  in 
progress  when  our  mission  left  Constantinople 
and  we  were  unofficially  commended  to  its 
head  when  we  should  arrive  in  his  vicinity. 
It  had  been  quite  evident  to  us  that  the  pur- 
poses and  possibilities  of  the  movement  were 
not  clearly  known  and  were  causing  consider- 
able anxiety  to  the  various  foreign  represent- 
atives at  the  capital,  and  we  were  warned 
against  possible  danger  from  it. 

From  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Mardin, 
however,  it  was  plain  that  the  entire  hierarchy, 
both  civil  and  military  in  eastern  Turkey, 
were  committed  to  the  Nationalist  cause, 
except  the  interests  at  Malatia  to  which  I 
referred  previously  in  the  story.  Army  offi- 
cers and  civilian  officials  were  alike  receiving 
orders  from  Sivas,  and  while  official  life  was 
apparently  proceeding  in  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels the  responsibility  was  to  Sivas  and  not  to 
Constantinople.  Kanin  Bey  from  Mardin, 
after  his  interview  with  Colonel  Bell  at  Mes- 
ereh  had  gone  through  Malatia  and  preceded  us 
to  Sivas.  We  were  in  some  necessity  for  gaso- 
lene and  expected  to  have  it  sent  out  from 


SELJUKIAN     TOMBS,    SIVAS 

Part  of  old  ruins  of  the  tombs  for  the 
Turks  who  preceded  the  Ottomans. 
Ancient  Persia  is  reflected  in  the  de- 
corative architecture.  The  picture 
also  shows  Professor  Hussein  Bey  of 
Robert  College 


OPERA   HOUSE,   TIFLIS 

The  handsome  modern  buildings  of 
Tiflis  are  hardly  characteristic  of  the 
Near  East,  they  are  the  survival  of 
the  time  when  Tiflis  was  the  Russian 
vice-regal  capital  of  Trans-Caucasia. 
But  Georgia,  of  which  this  city  is  now 
the  capital,  is  an  ambitious  Christian 
republic 


A   RUSSIAN   CHURCH   IN   ERIVAN 

This  Russian  Orthodox  church  in  the 
capital  of  Armenia  is  a  monument  to 
the  time  just  past  when  Russia  was 
the   protector  of   Eastern   Christians 
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THE   WALLS   OF    DIARBEKIR — 

These  walls  of  black  volcanic  rock  were  built  by  the  Romans  two  thousand  years  ago.     The 
city  has  since  been  held  by  Arab,  Saracen,  French  Crusader,  Mongol,  Seljuk,  and  Ottoman 


Sivas  to  meet  us  between  there  and  Malatia, 
but  were  told  that  it  depended  on  the  orders  at 
Sivas.  Official  telegraph  service  between  Con- 
stantinople and  the  eastern  vilayets  had  to  be 
relayed  through  Sivas  and  had  been  suspended. 

By  the  time  we  left  Malatia  on  September 
1 8th,  the  Sivas  congress  had  adjourned,  leav- 
ing an  executive  committee  in  charge.  We 
had  assurances  that  the  Nationalists  would 
welcome  the  American  mission  and  be  glad  to 
facilitate  the  purposes  of  our  visit.  As  I  did 
not  wish  our  official  welcome  to  be  complicated 
by  the  presence  of  the  leader  of  a  movement 
almost  revolutionary  toward  the  Constanti- 
nople Government,  an  intimation  was  sent  that 
we  did  not  wish  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  to  be 
featured  on  that  occasion. 

We  reached  the  outskirts  of  Sivas  about  noon 
on  the  20th,  the  road  curving  into  the  valley 
from  a  mountain  range  a  few  miles  out  and  giv- 
ing a  view  that  is  unsurpassed.  The  city  is 
situated  on  a  river  that  empties  into  the  Black 
Sea  and  is  crossed  here  by  an  old  stone  bridge 
dating  from  Roman  days.  Sivas  has  been  a 
city  on  the  caravan  route  from  Bagdad  to  the 
Bosporus  and  beyond,  since  before  the  Turk 
or  his  religion  were  known  to  history.  On  a 
plain  near  the  river  a  tented  pavilion  carpeted 
with  rugs  had  been  erected  and  a  detachment  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  drawn  up  in  line  in  our 
honor.  With  the  old  Roman  bridge  and  the 
swiftly  flowing  river  as  a  background,  the 
scene  was  very  effective.  Besides  the  usual 
group  of  civil  and  military  officials,  there  were 


present  the  chiefs,  except  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  of  the  committee  holding  over  from  the 
National  Defence  Congress  as  the  recent  Na- 
tionalist meeting  had  been  styled.  Several  of 
them  were  men  of  prominence  in  the  Empire. 
Raouf  Bey,  who,  as  captain  of  a  Turkish  cruiser, 
had  made  a  very  daring  and  spectacular  raid 
at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Italy,  and  who  as 
Minister  of  Marine  had  signed  the  Armistice 
the  previous  October,  was  present,  speaking 
excellent  English,  and  giving  the  impression 
of  aggressiveness  and  force.  The  March, 
1920,  despatches  indicate  that  Raouf  Bey  has 
been  deported  from  Turkey  by  the  British. 
Another  was  Rustem  Bey,  formerly  Turkish 
Ambassador  in  Washington  and  well  known  in 
the  diplomatic  and  social  life  of  our  capital. 
He  was  given  his  passports  by  President  Wilson 
in  191 3,  having  ventured  to  commit  the  dip- 
lomatic solecism  of  criticizing  America  for  her 
lynchings  in  a  very  clever  letter  defending  the 
Turkish  Government.  He  is  a  Pole  by  blood, 
born  a  Christian,  but  embracing  the  Moslem 
faith  as  a  young  man.  He  seemed  very  happy 
to  use  his  excellent  English  with  Americans 
and  I  fancied  was  just  a  little  hungry  for  news 
of  the  old  life  on  the  Potomac  where  he  had 
quite  a  vogue  among  hostesses  of  a  certain 
stratum.  An  older  man  was  Bekir  Sami  Bey, 
a  former  Vali  of  Beyrout  and  Aleppo,  who 
had  resigned  his  post  rather  than  carry  out 
the  Armenian  deportation  orders  in  191 5. 
While  the  Turkish  Government  has  in  times 
past,  notably  in  the  matter  of  Armenian  mas- 
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— AND   THE    VALLEY   OF  THE   TIGRIS 

A  fine  old  Roman  bridge  spans  the  Tigris  River  near  Diarbekir.     The  town  and  its  vicinity  figures  in 
the  controversy  over  the  settlement  of  frontiers  because  the  Armenians  claim  it  as  one  of  their  vilayets 


sacres,  loudly  disavowed  movements  for  which 
it  was  responsible,  Rustem  Bey  informed  me 
that  both  he  and  Raouf  Bey  had  left  Constan- 
tinople in  disguise  and  with  false  papers  to 
attend  the  National  Defence  Congress,  and 
that  the  Government  was  really  much  alarmed 
by  the  movement. 

The  troops  at  Sivas  were  the  best  we  had 
seen  in  Turkey.  Their  soldiers  wear  a  sort 
of  homespun  which  looks  like  a  very  dirty 
example  of  what  in  America  is  sometimes  called 
a  "Palm  Beach"  suit.  Often  they  are  ragged 
and  without  shoes,  but  those  at  Sivas  were  bet- 
ter equipped  and  clothed  than  at  other  stations. 
At  the  pavilion,  we  had  the  usual  tea,  coffee, 
and  cakes.  One  good  thing  is  to  be  said  for 
the  frequent  Turkish  refreshments  with  which 
we  were  now  becoming  quite  "fed  up",  and 
that  is  that  they  were  strictly  non-alcoholic 
and  consisted  largely  of  fruit.  Once  arrived 
in  the  city,  we  went  to  the  American  compound 
and  having  had  no  meal  since  breakfast  the 
day  before,  did  ample  justice  to  a  good  Amer- 
ican meal  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Partridge  and  his 
sister-in-law,  Miss  GrafTam,  both  missionaries 
of  many  years'  residence  in  Sivas.  It  was 
late  and  we  went  directly  from  luncheon  to  our 
official  call  on  the  Vali  where  to  my  great  dis- 
comfort, we  were  confronted  with  another 
heavy  luncheon  which,  to  comply  with  the 
proprieties  in  the  Near  East,  we  had  to  eat. 

Before  we  left  Constantinople  we  had  been 
asked  if  we  realized  that  our  mission  with  its 
proposed  itinerary  touching  Sivas  was  one  of 


"great  danger."  The  demeanor  of  Turkish 
provincial  officials  between  Mardin  and  Sivas 
had  shown  much  respect  to  the  leader  of  the 
Defence  Congress  not  unmingled  with  some 
awe.  A  Pasha  seems  to  count  for  a  good  deal 
in  rural  Turkey.  With  all  this  preliminary 
advertisement,  we  looked  forward  with  consid- 
erable interest  to  the  meeting  with  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha.  Naturally  no  mission  looking 
into  conditions  in  the  Near  East  could  disre- 
gard the  Nationalist  movement  or  its  leader. 
A  meeting  with  him  had  been  arranged  for  me 
at  a  club,  to  take  place  just  after  the  official 
luncheon  with  the  Vali.  There  were  present 
Generals  Moseley  and  McCoy,  our  interpreter, 
Professor  Hussein  Bey,  and  myself  of  our  party; 
and  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  Rustem  Bey, 
Raouf  Bey,  and  Bekir  Sami  Bey  of  the  Nation- 
alist committee.  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha 
is  a  slight,  erect,  soldierly  looking  young  man  of 
thirty-eight,  with  cropped  brown  mustache, 
cold  gray  eyes,  light  brown  hair  brushed 
straight  back,  high  cheek  bones,  and  evidently 
has  Circassian  or  other  blond  blood  in  his 
ancestry.  He  was  very  neatly  dressed  en  civile, 
and  differing  from  the  usual  Turk  who  wears 
his  fez  in  the  house  as  well  as  out,  sat  bare- 
headed during  our  entire  interview.  We  had 
an  especial  interest  in  the  General  from  having 
heard  that  while  commanding  an  army  corps 
at  the  Dardanelles,  his  exposure  of  himself  had 
led  to  complaint  from  his  German  staff.  As 
the  senior,  his  recklessness  called  for  an  equal 
disregard  of  danger  by  the  members  of  his 
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THE     EUPHRATES 

VALLEY 

The  sand  of  the  Euphrates 
presented  difficulties  for 
the  automobile  which  had 
to  be  overcome  by  enlist- 
ing native  man-power 


staff  and  the  Germans  did  not  believe  in  it. 
Our  conference  lasted  about  two  and  a  half 
hours  with  Mustapha  Kemal  doing  most  of 
the  talking.  I  initiated  the  conversation  by 
telling  him  through  Hussein  Bey  that  much 
hysterical  news  of  the  Nationalist  aims,  inten- 
tions, etc.,  had  reached  the  outside  world  and 
asked  him  to  tell  me  of  them.  He  talked  very 
easily  and  fluently.  His  marshaling  of  his 
facts  through  the  interpreter  was  orderly  and 
logical,  though  he  was  apparently  under  con- 
siderable strain  and  continually  drew  a  string 
of  prayer  beads  through  his  rather  good-looking 
hands,  never  keeping  them  quiet  a  moment. 
Afterward,  I  learned  that  he  had  recently 
been  suffering  from  malaria  and  had  fever  at 
the  time  of  our  interview.  His  personality 
easily  dominated  his  associates  of  the  committee. 
He  explained  the  origin  of  their  movement 
after  the  Smyrna  atrocities  committed  by  the 


Greeks,  a  number  of  small  National  Defence 
Leagues  being  formed  throughout  the  Empire 
which  their  Congress  was  designed  to  coordi- 
nate and  unify.  Briefly,  the  movement  stands 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  under 
the  mandate  of  a  disinterested  great  power, 
preferably  America.  Their  Congress  had 
passed  a  resolution  which  had  been  cabled  to 
the  President  asking  that  the  Senate  send  a 
committee  to  look  into  their  claims.  Their 
idea  of  a  mandate  differs  from  ours,  however, 
in  that  they  conceive  it  as  advice  and  assist- 
ance from  a  big  brother,  with  such  slight  exer- 
cise of  authority  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
interior  government  or  their  foreign  relations. 
During  the  discussion,  I  reminded  the  General 
of  the  standing  of  his  country  before  the  world 
as  shown  in  the  very  stirring  words  of  M.  Clem- 
enceau  to  their  delegation  in  Paris  in  June, 
1919,  in  which  he  had  said  that  the  Turks  had 


LANDSCAPE   OF 
TURKISH    ARMENIA 

The  hills  and  valleys  near 
Erzingan  present  a  scene 
resembling  our  own  South- 
west with  their  many 
colors  and  clear  atmos- 
phere 
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A     CAVALRY      ESCORT 

The  bodyguard  which  met 
General  Harbord  and  his 
mission  at  Sivas.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  equipped 
samples  of  Turkish  troops 
which    the    party    saw 


never  shown  themselves  capable  of  consoli- 
dating in  peace  what  they  had  won  in  war, 
and  that  no  people  had  ever  passed  from  their 
domination  without  immediate  betterment  of 
its  condition;  and  I  told  him  that  no  self- 
respecting  nation  would  accept  responsibility 
for  their  government,  external  or  internal, 
without  complete  authority.  Further  that,  as 
he  said,  murders  and  other  crimes  were  com- 
mitted in  America,  France,  and  England,  but 
that  no  nation  but  the  Turks  stood  accused 
of  the  murder  of  eight  hundred  thousand  of  its 
own  citizens.  He  deprecated  the  Armenian 
massacres  but  was  inclined  to  balance  against 
them  the  murders  and  other  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Greeks  at  Smyrna,  committed, 
as  he  said,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Allied  repre- 
sentatives and  under  the  guns  of  their  fleets, 
instead  of  by  a  small  committee  which  had 
usurped  the  government,  as  had   the   Young 


Turks  in  the  case  of  the  Armenians.  He  was 
very  insistent  that  foreign  intrigue  was  respon- 
sible for  Turkish  woes  and  accused  the  Damad 
Ferid  Pasha  cabinet,  then  in  power,  of  being 
very  pro-British.  He  avowed  complete  loy- 
alty to  the  Sultan,  whose  aide-de-camp  he  had 
been,  but  insisted  that  the  cabinet  must  fall. 
The  statement  was  made  that  they  believed 
that  the  cabinet  was  withholding  from  His 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  the  communications  the 
Nationalists  had  sent  him,  and  that  they  had 
finally  made  a  test  case  through  a  channel  on 
which  they  knew  they  could  depend,  giving 
the  ultimatum  that  if  there  was  not  a  reply  by  a 
certain  hour,  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  interior  would  be  cut  off,  and  had  carried 
out  their  threat.  There  was  much  reference 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  a  death- 
before-dishonor  attitude  if  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence dismembered  the  Empire.     I  pointed  out 


CAMEL    CARAVAN     AT 

SAMSUN 

A  familiar  sight  it  is  to 
see  these  caravans  strung 
out  along  the  route  from 
Persia  to  the  Black  Sea — 
one  of  the  oldest  trade 
routes   in   the  world 
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CABINET  OF 

THE   ARMENIAN 

REPUBLIC 

It  is  significant  that  the 
attire  of  these  gentlemen 
is  neither  Oriental  nor 
backward.  They  are 
the  executive  head  of 
an  ambitious  Christian 
republic 


that  nations  as  well  as  individuals  could  com- 
mit suicide,  and  reminded  them  that  if  they 
could  not  win  with  Germany  and  Austria  on 
their  side,  they  had  little  prospect  of  surviving  a 
contest  undertaken  alone  against  the  Allies. 

The  interview  was  extremely  interesting 
and  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  came  away  with 
an  impression  of  the  sincere  patriotism  of 
Mustapha  Kemal  and  his  immediate  associ- 
ates. At  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  Turkey 
knew  it  was  beaten,  but  the  delays  of  more  than 
a  year  and  the  events  of  Smyrna  which  every 
Turk  considers  to  have  been  a  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice,  have  cheapened  every 
Christian  life  in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  have 
made  patriotic  Turks  desperate  at  the  thought 
of  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  and  the 
dishonor  of  the  Sultan  and  Caliph.  Mustapha 
Kemal  assured  me  that  their  movement  did 
not  portend  violence  to  the  non-Moslem  races 
of  the  Empire  and  promised  to  allay  Armenian 
fears  by  an  announcement  to  that  effect — a 
promise  which  he  kept.  He  was  asked  to  sub- 
mit a  brief  of  the  statements  made  to  me  which 
I  might  append  to  the  report  of  our  mission, 
and  agreed  to  send  it  to  Samsun  if  I  would 
call  there  on  my  return  a  few  weeks  later  from 
Trans-Caucasia,  which  agreement  was  carried 
out. 

The  Damad  Ferid  Pasha  cabinet  fell  on 
October  2,  19 19,  and  a  Grand  Vizir,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Nationalists  was  chosen  to  form  a 


new  cabinet.  Within  a  week  after  our  inter- 
view with  Mustapha  Kemal,  the  Kurdish 
Mutaserrif  of  Malatia,  who  had  fled  to  the 
hills  under  alleged  foreign  influences,  leaving 
his  young  wife  with  two  helpless  American  girls 
for  protection,  was  captured  by  the  National- 
ists, tried  by  drum-head  court  for  inciting  the 
Kurds  to  march  on  Sivas,  found  guilty  and 
executed.  Somewhat  later,  the  despatches 
have  reported  the  murder  of  Colonel  Bell, 
whom  we  had  met  endeavoring  to  settle  the 
unrest  at  Malatia.  Evidently  the  Nationalists 
must  be  considered  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Turkish  question. 

The  Nationalist  movement  had  an  easy 
initial  victory  in  the  fall  of  the  Ferid  Pasha 
cabinet.  Its  declarations  of  policy  couched  in 
terms  of  defence  sound  a  somewhat  defiant 
note  and  are  evidently  intended  for  an  audience 
far  beyond  the  Ottoman  boundaries — for  the 
Moslem  millions  of  India,  Mesopotamia,  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  and  the  Central  plains  of  Asia, 
and  for  the  Peace  Conference.  They  imply 
discussion  instead  of  acceptance  of  peace 
terms.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  bluff  in 
this  attitude  and  something  for  political  con- 
sumption at  home,  but  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha  is  no  cheap  political  adventurer.  He  is  a 
military  leader  of  proven  skill,  and  many  mil- 
lions of  Moslems  are  unquestionably  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 
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CHIEFS     OF 

THE  TURKISH 

NATIONALIST  PARTY 

A  powerful  political  or- 
ganization loyal  to  the 
Sultan  and  which  caused 
the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet  in  the  fall  of 
1919.  Mustapha  Kemal 
Pasha,  the  dominating 
personality  of  the  Turk- 
ish Nationalists,  is 
seated  in  the  centre 


Previous  to  the  deportations  of  191 5,  there 
was  a  large  Armenian  population  in  Sivas, 
which  has,  since  the  Armistice,  been  one  of  the 
principal  stations  for  distribution  of  American 
relief.  Dr.  E.  C.  Partridge,  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican missionaries,  is  the  director  there  for  the 
American  Committee  for  Relief  in  the  Near 
East.  Dr.  Partridge  and  his  sister-in-law, 
Miss  M.  F.  GrafTam,  have  been  in  missionary 
work  in  Sivas  for  more  than  eighteen  years. 
There  is  in  connection  with  the  present  relief 
work  quite  an  American  colony  in  Sivas  num- 
bering twelve  ladies  and  five  men.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  other  zealous  and  efficient 
missionaries  to  say  that  Miss  GrafTam  is  the 
outstanding  missionary  figure  in  this  part  of 
Asia.  She  was  the  head  of  the  Sivas  Teachers' 
College  which,  before  the  war,  was  training 
native  teachers.  She  remained  at  her  post 
and  for  a  long  time  during  the  war  was  the 
only  American  at  Sivas.  Her  knowledge  of 
Turkish,  Armenian,  and  German,  all  of  which 
she  speaks  with  fluency,  her  fine  education 
received  at  Oberlin  College,  of  which  she  is  a 
graduate,  and  her  forceful  character,  have 
combined  to  make  her  one  of  the  strong  influ- 
ences in  this  whole  region  and  have  enabled 
her  to  play  a  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the 
last  six  years  which  has  probably  never  been 
equalled  by  any  other  woman  in  the  chronicles 
of  missionary  effort.  She  was  in  Sivas  when 
the  Armenian  deportations  took  place;   saw 


hundreds  of  her  Armenian  women  friends  start 
away  and  said  the  last  good-by  to  many  of  the 
massacred  men.  When  the  actual  deportation 
eventually  reached  her  school,  she  walked  with 
her  Armenian  girls  to  Malatia,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  doing  her 
best  to  cheer  and  sustain  them  and  interceding 
with  the  Turks  to  save  them,  but  in  vain. 
Her  experiences  have  never  been  duplicated 
in  the  story  of  womankind.  She  saw  her  life 
work  in  the  Teachers'  College  ruined,  and  is 
now  giving  to  thousands  of  orphans  and  refu- 
gees the  same  skilled  administrative  supervision 
that  distinguished  her  at  the  head  of  the  school. 
We  visited  several  of  these  institutions,  nota- 
bly one  where  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
"brides,"  Armenian  girls  of  an  average  age  of 
seventeen  who  were  forcibly  married  to  Mos- 
lems at  the  time  of  the  deportations  and  have 
since  been  rescued.  Many  of  these  are  still 
no  more  than  children,  and  the  stories  of  the 
treatment  received  by  these  little  girls  of 
tender  years  would  be  beyond  belief  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Teachers  and  students 
alike  of  the  once  flourishing  normal  school 
have  been  scattered  throughout  the  East, 
outraged,  starved,  and  murdered.  One  of  the 
teachers,  a  gentle,  refined  Armenian  girl, 
speaking  English  well  and  knowing  music,  a 
young  woman  attractive  by  the  standards  of 
any  land,  was  forcibly  married  to  the  Beg  of  a 
neighboring   Kurdish  village — a  filthy,  lousy, 
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white-bearded  Kurd,  old  enough  to  be  her  cases  children  grown  up,  speaking  the  native 
grandfather.  She  has  since  borne  him  a  child  vernacular  from  babyhood,  have  been  educated 
and  is  still  held  by  him.  He  is  the  half  civi-  in  America  and  have  returned  to  carry  on  the 
lized  under-chief  of  a  nomad  tribe  and  a  mur-  missionary  effort  begun  by  their  parents, 
derer,  and  efforts  to  rescue  the  unhappy  girl  There  are  families  whose  third  or  fourth  genera- 
have  so  far  failed.     The  baby  complicates  the  tion  are  still  doing  missionary  work  in  this 


situation.  She  does 
not  wish  to  abandon 
it;  the  Turkish  law 
gives  the  child  to 
him,  and  he  says  un- 
equivocally that  he 
will  kill  her  if  she 
goes  away.  It  is  a 
situation  that  could 
exist  only  in  Turkey. 

The  Germans  oc- 
cupied Sivas  by  rep- 
resentatives during 
the  war.  With  her 
ability  to  speak  Ger- 
man, Miss  GrafTam 
was  able  to  lease  and 
secure  an  option  to 
purchase  a  farm  in 
the  hills  above  Sivas, 
which  is  owned  in 
Germany  and  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to 
belong  to  the  former 
Kaiser  William  II. 
It  controls  all  the 
water  power  in  the 
vicinity,  enough  with 
its  present  crude  de- 
velopment to  operate 
five  grist  mills.  It  is 
a  valuable  piece  of 
property  capable  of 
great  possibilities, 
and  with  the  optimis- 
tic view  that  when 

the  Peace  Treaty  with  Turkey  shall  eventually 
be  signed,  life  will  again  run  in  the  old  channels, 
Miss  GrafTam  looks  forward  to  building  on  this 
land  an  agricultural  school.  For  the  present  it 
is  on  this  property  that  are  housed  the  pitiful 
little  "brides"  rescued  from  Moslem  masters. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  here  and  else- 
where by  American  Missionaries  is  of  the  kind 
that  makes  one  proud  to  belong  to  the  country 
that  sends  them.  America  entered  this  Turk- 
ish mission  field  in  1820,  it  being  allotted  to 
the  Congregational  denomination,  and  their 
work  has  been  continuous  since.     In  many 


GEORGIAN    SHEEP-HERDER 

The  serfs  of  Georgia,  liberated  the  middle  of  the 

last  century,  are  now  a  landless  tenantry.     The 

picture  shows  a  characteristic  farmers'  lad  of  that 

class 


fertile  field.  Every 
seventh  year  they 
areentitled  to  a  leave 
of  absence  and  these 
widely  separated 
visits  to  America 
serve  to  keep  the 
American  spirit  flam- 
ing high  in  these,  her 
exiled  sons  and 
daughters.  The  vet- 
eran, Dr.  Christy,  a 
soldier  of  our  Civil 
War,  in  which  he  was 
First  Sergeant  of  a 
fighting  light  battery 
from  Minnesota,  has 
been  forty  years  a 
missionary  at  Tarsus. 
Dr.  Chambers,  thirty 
years  at  Adana,  is 
another  veteran  mis- 
sionary. Miss  Fe- 
nanga,  at  Mardin, 
has  given  eighteen 
years  to  the  work. 
Dr.  Mary  Mills  Pat- 
rick, the  accom- 
plished and  greatly 
beloved  president  of 
the  Woman's  College 
of  Constantinople, 
began  her  teaching 
career  in  the  mission 
schools  of  Kharput 
more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  Dr.  Barton,  the  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  in  the  Near  East,  Dr.  Usher  at  Eri- 
van,  Mr.  Riggs  at  Kharput,  and  many  others 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  splendid  work. 
The  value  of  missionary  effort  in  the  single  field 
of  medical  endeavor  alone  can  not  be  measured. 
Their  experiences  and  devotion  in  the  massacres 
of  191 5  and  those  that  periodically  preceded 
them,  are  quite  beyond  any  words  of  mine. 
There  is  nothing  in  my  knowledge  of  history  that 
quite  corresponds  to  them.  The  part  they  are 
taking  in  the  distribution  of  American  relief 
is    constant,    important,   and   efficient.     The 
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orphanages  now  so  numerous  in  Turkey  and  so  which  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  were  destroyed 
tragically  reminiscent  of  the  horrors  of  191 5,  to  get  the  floor  beams  for  firewood;  timbers 
are  almost  entirely  under  missionary  manage-  that  had  no  doubt  originally  been  brought 
ment.  great    distances    by    toiling    peasants.     This 

particular  locality  of  Erzinjan  had  not  been 
September  22nd  saw  us  traveling  the  high     reached  by  the  American  relief  distribution  and 


mountain  road  east- 
ward to  Erzinjan, 
over  very  beautiful 
hills  and  valleys. 

Erzinjan,  with  an 
elevation  of  5,000 
feet,  had  before  the 
war,  23,000  Moslems 
and  3,400  Christian 
Armenians  according 
to  Turkish  figures, 
while  now  the  popu- 
lation is  1 7,000  Mos- 
lems and  200  Armen- 
ians. 

At  Erzinjan,  we 
had  reached  a  region 
devastated  by  the 
war.  No  crops  have 
been  raised  near 
there  for  several 
years.  When  the 
Russian  army  went 
to  pieces  in  this 
neighborhood,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  soldiers  de- 
stroyed many  vil- 
lages, and  the  Turks 
claim  that  some  thou- 
sands of  Armenians 
who  had  accompan- 
ied the  Russian  ad- 
vance, took  the  op- 
portunity to  destroy 
Turkish  villages, 

which  seems  not  unlikely,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is.  This  has  been  for  several  centuries 
a  treeless  region,  though  it  is  said  that  it  was 
well-forested  before  the  destructive  rule  of  the 


A    GEORGIAN    OF   TIFLIS 

Citizen  of  the  young  Christian  republic  which  is  strug- 
gling against  subtle  influences  from  its  great  Bolshevist 
neighbor,  Russia.     The  cartridges  of  this  picturesque 
costume  are  mostly  camouflage 


the  outlook  for  the 
rapidly  approaching 
winter  was  very 
gloomy.  The  Turk- 
ish Government  was 
making  some  at- 
tempt to  meet  the 
situation  by  distribu- 
tion of  wheat  from 
more  fortunate  re- 
gions for  seed  for  the 
fall  sowing,  this  be- 
ing a  country  that 
grows  winter  wheat. 
The  problem  of  sub- 
sisting the  people 
during  the  winter 
was  not  yet  solved. 
The  wheat  and  any 
other  supplies  had 
to  be  brought  in  by 
pack  and  araba 
wagon  transporta- 
tion from  Black  Sea 
ports,  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  hundred 
miles.  Naturally, 
the  conference  at 
Erzinjan  dwelt  prin- 
cipally on  the  ques- 
tion of  food,  and 
with  the  solemnity 
and  seriousness  due 
a     situation     where 


many  members  of 
the  community  must 
in  a  few  months  die  of  starvation  if  relief 
did  not  come  from  outside  sources.  The 
blind  faith  of  these  people  that  this  mission 
of  a   few  Americans   could    help    them  both 


Turk.  The  snow  falls  to  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  materially  and  politically  was  very  touching, 
to  eighteen  feet  in  winter,  and  the  question  of  and  our  impotency  in  such  an  emergency 
fuel  is  always  a  serious  one,  the  usual  fuel  being  was  difficult  to  explain.  When  the  [final  de- 
dried  cakes  of  cattle  dung  and  straw.  The  cision  is  made  that  we  as  a  nation  will  take 
houses  are  usually  dugouts  or  half-dugouts  in  no  part  in  solving  the  problems  of  this  region 
the  smaller  villages,  and  animals  are  taken  in  which  are  so  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
with  the  family  in  winter  for  the  benefit  of  motives  that  sent  us  into  the  World  War,  and 
their  bodily  heat.  To  meet  the  necessity  for  are  so  inevitably  the  forerunner  of  future  wars, 
fuel  during  the  war,  many  mud  villages  from  if  not    righteously  solved,   there  will    be   no 
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THE    FIRST   TRANS-CAUCASIAN    CONFERENCE 

Here  are  representatives  of  Georgia,  Azarbaijan,  and  Armenia.     Progressive, 
forward-looking  men,  with  the  dress  and  demeanor  of   European  statesmen 


member  of  our  American  Military  Mission  to  Ar- 
menia who  will  seek  the  duty  of  explaining 
our  attitude  to  a  wondering  world.  Someone 
who  has  not  seen  the  horror  of  starvation  and 
the  abomination  of  desolation  in  this  war-worn 
region  can  more  satisfactorily  present  the  vir- 
tue of  our  adherence  to  the  non-entangling 
advice  of  George  Washington,  and  inquire  as  did 
Cain,  in  this  same  neighborhood — "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?" 

At  a  little  village  a  few  miles  from  Erzerum, 
we  were  met  by  Kiazim  Pasha,  the  General 
commanding  the  frontier  forces  of  Turkey 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  Persia,  and  some  of  his 
staff,  besides  the  Vali  and  a  few  "notables." 

As  we  approached  the  city  we  saw  a  great 
display  of  tented  pavilions  and  awnings  on  a 
level  plain,  and  many  banners  flying.  When 
we  reached  it  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  to  meet  us,  two  companies  of  infantry  and 
a  troop  of  cavalry.  There  were  also  two  com- 
panies of  little  orphan  boys  dressed  in  uni- 
forms similar  to  those  of  the  soldiers  and  armed 


with  broomsticks.  All  staff  officers  of  the 
Army  Corps  Headquarters,  which  is  located 
at  Erzerum,  were  also  in  line.  Two  bands 
played  and  many  "notables"  were  pres- 
ent. We  walked  the  length  of  the  lines  and 
after  listening  to  a  speech  of  welcome  from 
an  impassioned  young  orator,  evidently  a 
local  pride,  entered  through  a  much  beflagged 
gate  the  field  where  the  pavilions  were.  A 
feature  of  the  gate  decoration  was  a  sign  in 
purple  and  white  acclaiming  "les  principes  de 
IVilson." 

It  was  arranged  that  we  should  drive  to 
points  of  historic  interest  for  an  hour  and  then 
call  on  the  Vali  and  later  take  luncheon  with 
Kiazim  Pasha  and  his  staff  at  the  Officers'  Club. 

The  luncheon  with  Kiazim  Pasha  was  a  very 
nice  affair,  during  which  a  good  military  band 
played  outside  and  after  which  three  of  his 
officers  with  flute,  violin,  and  piano,  played 
several  selections  of  familiar  music,  includ- 
ing Sobre  Las  Olas,  a  waltz  which  was  popular 
with  us  in  1891. 


Next  month,  General  Harbord  will  describe  his  visit  to  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Baku 
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A  NEW  DAY  FOR  THE  RAILROADS 

How  the  Transportation  Act  Opens  the  Way  for  the  Upbuilding  of  the  Physical 
Properties,  the  Rehabilitation  of  Their  Finances,  and  Adequate  Service  to  the  Country. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Its  New  Powers  and  the  Need  for  New  Men 

By  FRENCH  STROTHER 


ONE  of  the  four  or  five  most  power- 
l  ful  instruments  of  government 
in  the  world  to-day  is  the  newly 
recreated  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  American 
people  may  well  pause  and  get  clearly  in  their 
minds  the  full  significance  of  the  extraordinary 
statute  which  has  placed  the  economic  future 
of  this  country  largely  in  the  hands  of  eleven 
men.  No  less  significant  than  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  wise,  astonishing,  and  unprecedented 
Esch-Cummins  Act  which  was  recently  signed 
by  President  Wilson. 

Under  that  act  all  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  are  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  one 
system,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioners are  its  board  of  directors.  Their 
duty  now,  by  law,  is  to  make  that  system  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  country.  If  they 
decide  that  the  needs  of  public  service  require 
the  purchase  of  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of 
new  freight  cars,  they  will  order  those  freight 
cars  bought.  If  they  decide  that  the  commerce 
of  the  country  would  be  better  served  by  two 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  new  terminal 
yards  at  Chicago  and  New  York,  they  will 
order  those  yards  built.  And  if  they  decide 
that  the  railroads  are  getting  five  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  too  little  for  the  work  they 
do,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  pay  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  to 
the  railroads  in  increased  rates — at  the  order 
of  the  eleven  men  who  are  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Under  this  act,  the  railroads  will  be  owned  by 
private  capital  and  they  will  be  operated  by 
the  agents  of  those  private  owners,  that  is,  by 
the  presidents  and  staffs  of  the  various  com- 
panies. But  they  will  be  managed  by  the 
American  people,  through  their  agents,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners.  Hence- 
forth, all  the  major  business  decisions  of  the 
railroads  will  be  made  by  the  Government,  on 
behalf  of  the  people.    They  will  say  how  much 


money  the  railroads  shall  get,  how  much  they 
shall  spend,  what  service  they  shall  give,  what 
new  lines  they  shall  build  and  where,  what  new 
equipment  they  shall  have  and  how  it  shall  be 
used. 

The  new  situation  can  be  illustrated  by  an 
analogy.  In  the  old  days  E.  H.  Harriman 
was  the  "boss"  of  the  Union  Pacific-Southern 
Pacific  system.  When  he  needed  money  for 
his  system,  he  went  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company 
and  told  them  how  much  he  wanted.  They 
got  it,  through  the  channels  of  private  capital 
that  run  out  through  the  bankers  and  brokers 
and  insurance  companies  in  Wall  Street. 
Harriman  decided  what  he  would  do  with  the 
money.  It  was  he  who  decided  that  the  Lucin 
cut-off  should  be  driven  across  Great  Salt 
Lake,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  millions,  to  save 
a  hundred  miles  in  the  carriage  of  trans- 
continental freight.  It  was  he  who  decided 
that  the  Union  Pacific  should  be  double- 
tracked,  at  a  cost  of  seventy  millions,  to  save 
time  in  switching  and  to  add  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  line  from  Chicago  to  Ogden. 
It  was  he  who  decided  that  a  branch  line  was 
needed  from  Salt  Lake  to  Provo,  to  open  the 
mines  to  a  market,  but  that  no  line  would  be 
built  from  El  Paso  to  Tall  Grass,  to  open  a  new 
wheat  belt  to  a  market.  Harriman  borrowed, 
built,  and  managed  as  he  pleased — and  the 
public  had  to  take  such  service  as  he  chose  to 
give,  where  and  when  and  how  he  chose  to 
give  it. 

The  operating  man  for  Harriman  was  Julius 
Kruttschnitt.  He  bossed  the  contractors, 
superintendents,  train  despatches,  station 
agents,  locomotive  engineers,  and  the  rest  who 
built  the  tracks  and  ran  the  trains  over  the  rails 
which  Harriman  provided. 

The  new  law  changes  all  this.  Henceforth, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the 
E.  H.  Harriman  of  all  the  railroads.  Hence- 
forth, the  Harrimans  are  reduced  to  the  status 
of  Julius    Kruttschnitt.     Railroad   presidents 
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now  are  simply  the  men  who  operate  the  roads,  with  the  ever-growing  demands  for  more  ser- 

Henceforth   the   Government  will  decide  the  vice.     The   preferential   treatment   of  freight 

big  policies,  the  railroad  men  will  do  what  they  under  government   operation  during  the  war 

are  told.  concealed   temporarily   the   poverty   of   their 

Can  the  Government  decide  the  big  policies?  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 
That  is  going  to  be  the  test  of  the  new  era  in  But  two  years  of  peace  have  revealed  it.  And 
American  railroading.  Can  the  American  government  operation  damned  government 
people  find  eleven  men  to  be  Interstate  Com-  ownership  completely.  The  cry  arose  for  a 
merce  Commissioners,  who  can  supply  the  law  that  should  leave  the  ownership  of  the 
qualities  of  E.  H.  Harriman,  James  J.  Hill,  roads  in  private  hands,  and  the  operation  of 
Edward  Ripley,  Alexander  Cassatt,  Benjamin  the  roads  in  the  hands  of  men  who  knew  the 
Yoakum,  and  Daniel  Willard,  for  example?  job,  but  that  should  give  the  public  the  power 
Those  six  men  represented  the  several  types  to  say  what  service  they  should  render  and 
of  great  railroad  presidents  of  pre-war  days,  what  it  should  cost.  Hence  the  Esch-Cummins 
Whatever  their  faults  as  men  or  as  public  Act. 
servants,  the  fact  remains  that  they  were  the 
best  railroad  men  we  had.  They  built  rail- 
roads and  they  ran  railroads.  They  achieved  TNDER  that  act,  let  us  repeat,  the  In- 
marvels  in  construction,  in  finance,  in  organiza-  LJ  terstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to 
tion,  in  operation.  Whatever  may  be  said  be  not  merely  the  conscience  of  the  railroad 
of  its  defects  they  produced  the  best  system  business,  but  also  its  brains.  Either  it  must  do 
of  railroads  on  earth.  However  inadequate  the  positive  job  of  constructive  planning  for  the 
in  spots  it  may  have  been  to  the  full  needs  of  railroads  of  the  whole  country,  or  it  must  do 
the  country,  that  system  was  the  very  heart  of  the  next  best  thing,  which  is  to  accept  the  con- 
the  prodigious  material  development  of  the  structive  plans  of  the  practical  railroad  men, 
United  States.  It  made  possible  the  whole  and  put  them  into  effect.  Either  way,  it  is 
agricultural  expansion  of  the  West,  it  linked  a  gigantic  job.  These  eleven  men  must  not 
the  cotton  of  the  South  to  the  mills  of  New  Eng-  only  see  to  it  that  the  railroads  are  just:  they 
land,  it  brought  the  ore  of  Messaba  to  the  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  efficient.  They 
mills  of  Pittsburgh,  it  took  the  products  of  must  have  the  vision  of  James  J.  Hill,  who 
the  factories  to  the  markets  of  the  nation,  could  see  a  potential  agricultural  empire  in  an 
Every  enterprise  in  the  country  was  founded  uninhabited  waste,  and  could  then  make  that 
on  it,  for  without  transportation — quick,  sure,  dream  a  reality  by  wise  direction  of  the  building 
cheap,  and  universal — the  economic  life  of  the  of  new  lines  to  pierce  its  vastness  and  join  it 
country  must  fail.  up  with  the  life  of  the  nation.     They  must  have 

The  great  railroad  men,  then,  did  a  magnifi-  the  financial  daring  of  Harriman,  who  could 

cent  physical  job.     Where  they  failed  was  on  see  the  profit  in  taking  the  bankrupt  Union 

the  moral   side.     Some  of  them  were   guilty  Pacific  and  spending  a  hundred  millions  on  it  so 

of  stock-jobbing.     Some  of  them  juggled  rates  that  it  might  be  made  a  good-enough  public 

to  make  money  or  to  play  favorites  or  to  feed  a  servant  to  earn  the  money  back,  and  more  be- 

personal    grudge.     Their    outlook    was    often  sides.     They  must   have  the  patient  will  of 

personal,  sometimes  selfish,  occasionally  crim-  Edward  Ripley,  who  could  take  a  road  that 

inally  wrong.     The  public  became  distrustful  began  at  the  Jumping-Off  Place  and  ended 

of  the  private  exercise  of  a  power  so  great  that  somewhere  in  the  Great   Beyond,  and  could 

it  was  a  power  of  life  and  death  to  whole  in-  piece  it  out  with  new  construction  until  it  was 

dustries  and  whole  sections  of  the  country,  a  trans-continental  trunk  line,  and  who  could 

They   erected   the   old    Interstate   Commerce  build  branches  into  virgin  fields  until  his  road 

Commission  to  control  the  making  of  rates,  developed  and  served  a  hundred  communities 

This  control  was  negative.     Its  origin  required  which,  but  for  him,  would  have  remained  waste 

that  it  should  keep  rates  down.     It  was  a  veto  places  unserviceable  to  mankind.     They  must 

power,  and  in  actual  operation  it  became  a  dead  have  the  firmness  of  Cassatt,  who  drove  through 

hand  upon  all  railroad  enterprise,  compelling  a  conservative  directorate,  at  the  risk  of  his 

the  roads  to  forego,  for  lack  of  capital,  the  ex-  life-earned  fame,  the  bold  conception  of  a  New 

pansion  of  lines  and  terminals  and  equipment  York  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

that  were  necessary  if  they  were  to  keep  pace  which  should  be  an  adequate  mouth  to  the 
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dammed-up  river  of  traffic  which  flowed  over 
his  lines  to  the  sea.  They  must  have  a  touch 
at  least  of  the  rash  pioneering  spirit  of  Yoakum, 
who  built  not  wisely  but  built  well  a  system 
of  lines  in  a  new  country  simply  because  the 
Southwest  needed  railroads  whether  they 
would  pay  dividends  at  once  or  not.  And  they 
must  have  the  ideal  of  human  relationship 
of  Daniel  Willard,  who  could  see  railroad  cars 
and  railroad  tracks  in  terms  of  homes  and 
people  whose  servants  they  must  be. 

Those  are  the  qualities  that  the  eleven  men 
of  the  new  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
must  have — vision,  courage,  daring,  will,  pa- 
tience, a  touch  of  rashness,  and  idealism.  Those 
are  high  qualities — very  high,  and  very,  very 
rare.  In  private  business  they  reside  in  men 
who  forge  their  own  way  to  the  top  through 
the  fires  of  competition.  In  private  business 
they  are  rewarded  with  princely  incomes  and 
with  almost  complete  freedom  of  action.  Can 
the  President  select  men  who  possess  those 
qualities?  And  if  he  can,  then  can  he  get  the 
men  to  serve?  Would  a  James  J.  Hill  trade 
the  presidency  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  a  salary  of  $12,000  a 
year?  And  if  he  would,  then  could  he  use  the 
qualities  he  possesses,  in  the  semi-political 
atmosphere  and  under  the  pressure  of  conflict- 
ing interests  that  will  come  from  farmers  and 
manufacturers  and  consumers? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  has  got  to  be 
yes.  The  men  have  got  to  be  found.  They 
have  got  to  be  drafted.  They  have  got  to 
succeed  on  the  job.  The  railroads  under  uncon- 
trolled private  management  were  intolerably 
arbitrary,  and  they  were  financially  misman- 
aged. The  railroads  under  the  old,  negative 
government  control  were  physically  depreciat- 
ing so  that  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
needs  of  the  country.  The  railroads  under 
wartime,  positive  government  management 
frankly  went  to  the  devil.  The  railroads  have 
got  to  have  a  new  method,  new  men,  and  a  new 
vision,  or  the  country  which  they  serve  is  going 
to  be  so  cramped  for  transportation  that  in- 
dustry will  suffer,  agriculture  will  suffer,  and 
the  whole  nation  will  be  slowed  down  economi- 
cally to  a  pace  that  will  spell  economic  disaster. 

A  brief  review  of  American  railroad  condi- 
tions before  the  war,  during  the  war,  and  at 
present  will  make  clear  the  need  for  such  a  law 
as  the  Esch-Cummins  Act. 

James   J.    Hill   may   be  taken   as   a  'type 


of  the  best  railroad  presidents  of  pre-war 
days.  He  was  the  best  all-round  railroad  man 
this  country  has  yet  produced.  He  regarded 
railroads  as  a  private  business  for  private  pro- 
fit— and  on  that  basis  he  built  a  great  system 
from  nothing,  and  made  a  great  personal  for- 
tune for  himself.  But  he  regarded  railroads 
also  as  public  servants  for  the  use  of  their 
patrons  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  country — 
and  on  that  basis  he  managed  his  system  so 
that  it  sold  transportation  at  the  lowest  rate 
in  the  world,  and  he  expanded  his  lines  ahead 
of  the  settlement  of  new  territory,  so  that  they 
added  to  the  total  resources  of  the  nation.  And 
he  regarded  railroads  as  economic  institutions, 
with  principles  of  operation  and  growth  which 
could  be  scientifically  classified  and  consistently 
applied — and  on  that  basis  he  formulated 
principles  of  railroading  which  are  as  sound  to- 
day as  they  were  when  he  enunciated  them 
ten  years  ago  in  his  "  Highways  of  Progress. " 
Some  of  these  principles  deserve  quotation 
now,  because  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  rail- 
road problem  of  to-day.     He  said: 

The  increase  of  (railroad)  equipment  for  the  whole 
country  for  the  ten  years  1897- 1907,  was  55  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  locomotives  and  62  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  freight  cars.  But  this  would  not 
take  care  of  a  growth  of  126  per  cent,  in  passenger 
and  148  per  cent,  in  freight  mileage.  .  .  .  In- 
creased efficiency  in  operation  alone  could  lift  the 
immense  weight  so  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  na- 
tional transportation  system.  This  was  forthcom- 
ing. 

The  general  measure  of  increased  efficiency  is 
density  of  traffic.  .  .  .  The  density  of  traffic 
on  all  the  railways  of  the  United  States  was  519,079 
tons  for  1897  and  1,052,119  tons  for  1907.  This 
means  that  the  practical  working  value  of  each 
mile  of  track  was  doubled  during  these  ten  years. 

This  inadequacy  of  service  to  meet  the  demand 
can  be  cured  only  by  great  and  continuous  invest- 
ment in  railway  construction,  by  enlarging  terminals, 
double-tracking  and  four-tracking  lines  most  heavily 
used,  building  new  feeders  from  territory  recently 
developed,  and  in  all  ways  keeping  open  the  chan- 
nels through  which  courses  the  life-blood  of  the 
nation. 

The  American  railway  pays  the  highest  wages 
in  the  world,  out  of  the  lowest  rates  in  the  world, 
after  having  set  down  to  capital  account  the  lowest 
capitalization  per  mile  of  all  the  great  countries 
of  the  world. 

A  fair  and  reasonable  profit  is  just  as  essential, 
in  the  long  run,  to  the  public's  interest  as  a  fair  and 
reasonable  freight  rate.  Unless  this  fact  is  realized 
practically  in  public  opinion  and  in  legislation,  in- 
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vestment  in  railway  enterprises  will  so  diminish  that 
the  country  must  suffer  seriously  both  in  present 
convenience  and  in  future  growth. 

Within  three  years,  ending  in  1907,  twenty-five 
:tates  enacted  car-service  laws,  twenty-three  reg- 
ulated train  service  and 
connections,  twenty-two 
fixed  maximum  passen- 
ger rates,  nine  enacted 
maximum  freight  rates, 
thirty-six  regulated  the 
general  corporate  affairs 
of  common  carriers.  In 
five  years  of  the  same 
period  fifteen  state  rail- 
road commissions  were 
created  or  received  large 
extensions  of  power. 
Thirty-three  states  en- 
acted a  total  of  334  laws 
regulating  railroads 
within  their  jurisdiction, 
and  nearly  all  these  laws 
were  passed  without 
proper  investigation  or 
knowledge  of  their  prob- 
able effect. 

The  consequences  of 
this  attitude  of  fierce 
unreason  became  acute 
in  the  fall  of  1907.  The 
confidence  of  the  public 
in  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  railroad 
business  yielded  finally 
to  continuous  legislative 
attack.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's 
report  for  1897,  after 
most  of  the  reorganizing 
work  had  been  done,  had 
shown  that  more  than  70 
per  cent,  of  the  entire 
outstanding  stock  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country 

paid  no  dividends,  and  16.59  Per  cent,  of  their 
bonds,  exclusive  of  equipment  trust  obligations, 
paid  no  interest  whatever.  Yet  ten  years  later 
an  additional  burden  of  some  twenty  million 
dollars  a  year  was  imposed  on  the  railways  by  new 
regulative  measures  that  did  not  add  a  dollar  to 
their  income.  As  a  consequence  of  this  continuous 
policy  of  drastic  measures,  the  value  of  securities 
alone  fell  off  nearly  five  billion  dollars,  while  business 
credits  decreased  in  probably  equal  volume.  Had 
it  not  been  for  sound  industrial  conditions  under- 
neath, the  country  would  not  have  recovered  from 
the  shock  for  twenty  years. 

There  should  be  a  few  laws  thoroughly  enforced. 
The  attempt  to  prescribe  details  for  so  vast  and 
complicated  an  undertaking  must  necessarily  end 
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CONSTRUCTION    OF    LOCOMOTIVES   AND 

PASSENGER   CARS 

The  sharp  drop  in  construction  during  the  last  three 
years  is  a  graphic  explanation  of  the  worn  condition 
of  railroad  equipment  to-day.  Last  year  saw  a  slight 
increase  in  the  construction  of  passenger  cars,  however 


in  failure.  It  follows  that  the  tendency  of  late 
years  has  been  more  and  more  to  substitute  Federal 
for  state  regulation.  Forty-six  different  authorities 
(Mr.  Hill  was  writing  in  1910)  cannot  issue  orders 
separately  to  a  single  interest  without  endless  con- 
fusion and  contradic- 
tions. There  can  be  but 
one  final  authority  over 
the  railroads.  No  subject 
can  serve  two  masters, 
and  much  less  forty-six. 

In  these  foregoing 
paragraphs,  James  J. 
Hill  not  only  painted 
the  best  picture  of  our 
transportation  situa- 
tion as  it  was  before 
the  war,  but  he  gave 
the  most  complete  an- 
swer yet  given  to  the 
problem  of  the  present. 
That  problem  is  service. 
How  shall  the  railroads 
adequately  do  their 
job?  That  job,  prima- 
rily, is  to  move  freight 
and  passengers — move 
them  cheaply  if  they 
can,  move  them  at 
equitable  price  cer- 
tainly— but  move  them. 
To  do  that  job,  said 
Hill,  they  must  have 
the  implements  of 
t  ranspo  rtation — 
plenty  of  cars,  plenty 
of  tracks,  great  termi- 
nals that  would  allow 
them  to  get  rid  of  their 
freight  quickly  after 
they  had  got  it  to  its 
destination.  The  lack  of  these  things,  as  he 
prophesied,  is  the  curse  of  the  railroads  to- 
day. They  are  lacking  because  the  public, 
until  recently,  has  lacked  vision.  The  public 
put  the  railroads  in  the  calaboose  for  their  sins, 
instead  of  sending  them  out  under  a  guard  to 
work  on  the  roads. 

So  much  for  the  pre-war  days.  •  What  of 
the  war  days?  Then  the  Government  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  roads.  It  retained 
the  operating  staffs.  It  told  the  financial 
brains  to  take  a  rest — the  Government  would 
pay  the  bills  and  the  Government  would  pay 
the  dividends.     It  told  the  railroad  presidents 
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and  directors  to  stop  thinking  about  the  future 
of  the  railroads — there  wasn't  any  future 
until  the  war  was  won.  The  job  in  hand  was 
to  move  war  freight.  The  Government  did 
that  job  pretty  well.  It  got  to  tidewater 
soldiers  and  guns  and  food  that  were  needed 
abroad,  and  it  got  from  point  to  point  in  this 
country  the  necessary  interchanges  of  materials 
for  "essential  industries." 

"Essential  industries" — there  was  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  That  meant  "war  industries." 
But  war  industries  are  not  peace  industries. 
Hundreds  of  factories  went  out  of  business  be- 
cause the  Government  (quite  correctly)  de- 
clared their  products  "  non-essential."  Window 
glass,  for  example.  But  window  glass,  in 
peace,  is  about  as  essential  as  baking  powder 
or  wheat.  So  the  war  operation  of  the  railroads 
was  no  test  at  all  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  railroad  business — even  of  its 
efficiency  on  the  operating  side  alone. 

And  in  carrying  the  war-essential  freight, 
the  Government  (again  quite  properly)  cared 
not  at  all  what  happened  to  the  railroad  equip- 
ment. In  consequence  that  equipment  ran 
down  terribly.  Instead  of  repairing  locomo- 
tives, they  were  run  into  the  yards  and  left  to 
rust.  So  with  freight  cars.  And  relatively 
little  building  of  new  locomotives  and  cars 
was  done.  And  of  course  no  new  track  was 
laid. 

Then  came  peace.  Industry  went  back  to 
a  peace  basis  with  a  roar.  Everybody  who 
had  foregone  a  window  pane  during  the  war, 
wanted  that  window  pane  instanter.  And 
automobiles  and  everything  else.  Manufac- 
turers were  madly  demanding  raw  materials, 
and  the  public  the  finished  goods.  The  rail- 
roads could  not  haul  them  fast  enough.  The 
shortage  of  transportation  implements,  which 
the  negative  pre-war  policy  had  produced, 
had  been  made  worse  by  the  war.  The  country 
was  face  to  face  with  a  disastrous  breakdown 
in  the  most  important  service  of  commerce. 

Then  Congress  acted.  To  the  astonishment 
of  everybody,  it  produced  the  Esch-Cummins 
law.  "Astonishment,"  because  Congress  in 
the  past  has  been  jealous  of  everything  that 
looked  at  all  favorable  to  a  rise  in  railroad  rates; 
and  this  act  contemplates  with  perfect  serenity 
the  possibility  of  a  25  per  cent,  rise,  or  more. 
But  Congress  was  merely  reflecting  the  new 
mood  of  the  people.  The  public  learns  slowly 
but  it  learns  well.  The  public  wants  no  govern- 
ment   ownership.    And    it    wants    no    more 


government  operation.  It  does  want  govern- 
ment control.  And  it  wants  that  control  to  be 
positive,  not  negative.  Having  got  that,  it 
will  pay  the  bills  cheerfully — provided  it  gets 
the  service. 

And  that  goes  back  to  the  new  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioners.  Have  they  got 
the  vision,  the  courage,  the  will,  to  do  the  job? 

THE  CHANGED  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT 

THE  Transportation  Act  (as  the  Esch- 
Cummins  measure  is  officially  styled) 
represents  an  almost  revolutionary  change  in 
public  sentiment.  This  change  is  most  dram- 
atically reflected  in  the  provision  that  the  roads 
operating  in  a  given  territory  may  be  consol- 
idated upon  their  own  initiative  if  they  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Commission.  This  pro- 
vision looks  forward  to  the  economies  that  arise 
from  unified  operation  of  lines  which,  under 
the  old  enforced  competition,  were  compelled 
to  maintain  complete  separate  executive  staffs, 
with  the  consequent  heavy  "overhead"  costs, 
and  were  unable  to  pool  their  cars  and  locomo- 
tives in  a  way  to  give  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  service.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  competition,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  is  mere  waste,  without  the  attendant 
benefits  of  lower  rates.  The  Commission 
having  power  to  fix  rates  positively  as  well  as 
negatively,  there  can  no  longer  be  competition 
in  rates  anyhow,  so  the  new  law  devotes  itself 
wholly  to  encouraging  competition  in  service. 

This  competition  in  service  is  stimulated  by 
the  directions  which  Congress  has  given  the 
Commission  concerning  the  fixing  of  rates. 
These  directions  are  that  the  Commission 
shall  divide  the  railroads  of  the  country  into 
several  groups,  and  that  it  shall  then  fix  such 
rates  within  those  groups  as  will,  in  its  judg- 
ment, yield  a  return  of  5§  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  railroad  property  of  each  group.  The 
Commission  is  free  to  make  these  groupings  as 
it  will.  And  two  obvious  alternatives  are  open 
to  it.  The  first  is,  to  make  one  system  of  all 
the  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac,  another 
system  of  all  the  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac,  and  a 
third  system  of  all  the  roads  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  second  alternative  (and  the  one 
more  likely  to  be  adopted)  is  to  make  eight 
or  more  systems,  based  upon  the  natural  flow 
of  through  traffic,  with  local  "feeder"  lines, 
and    keeping    in    mind    natural    competitive 
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conditions,  as,  for  example,  the  natural  com-  the  Commission   to  assume  direction  of  the 

petition    between    the    Pennsylvania    system  actual  operation  of  the  roads  in  any  emergency, 

and  the  New  York  Central  system  for  the  bus-  If  the  roads,  in  their  competitive  eagerness, 

iness  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  get  tangled  up  in  the  movement  of  coal,  for 

Whichever  way  the  Commission  chooses  to  example,    the   Commission   may   take   charge 

group  the  systems,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  of  the  situation,  and,  by  directing  the  pooling 

that  the  law  directs  it  to  fix  rates  calculated  of  cars  and  the  preferential  treatment  of  local- 

to  produce  5i  per  cent,  profit  only  on  the  group  ities,  may  actually  control  the  operation  of  the 


as  a  whole.  Such  rates 
will  inevitably  bring 
the  result  that  the 
strong  and  economical 
lines  within  the  group 
will  earn  more  than 
5!  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  weak  and  expen- 
sive lines  will  earn  less. 
This  result  will  com- 
pel the  smaller  roads 
to  seek  consolidation, 
which  the  act  intends 
to  encourage;  while 
the   larger   lines  also 
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TRACK   CONSTRUCTION 

The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  new  tracks  laid,  until  the 
few  hundred  miles  constructed  last  year  were 
virtually    offset    by    the    trackage    abandoned 


transportation  of  coal 
until  the  emergency 
is  relieved.  At  this 
writing,  it  is  doing 
this  very  thing  with 
the  refrigerator  cars 
which  had  gotten  in  a 
snarl  over  the  move- 
ment of  citrus  fruits 
and  other  perishable 
products  to  market. 

The  most  important 
job  immediately  ahead 
of  the  Commission  is  to 
bring   the  equipment 


will  probably  find  consolidation  desirable,  since  of  the  lines  up  to  the  needs  of  the  country, 
the  smaller  lines  are  useful  to  them  in  their  The  charts  reproduced  herewith  show  the  ex- 
competition  with  the  large  lines  of  competitive  tent  of  these  needs.  The  normal  year-by-year 
groups.  And  the  retention  of  the  idea  of  sep-  orders  for  new  rolling  stock  barely  sufficed 
arate  parallel  systems  operating  in  all  the  major  to  replace  worn-out  equipment.  The  war 
fields  of  traffic  will  force  these  large  units  to  stopped  these  orders,  and  the  roads  are  now 
compete  for  business.  But  it  will  no  longer  far  below  their  normal  supply,  to  say  nothing 
be  competition  in  rates — for  they  are  fixed,  of  having  no  provision  to  take  care  of  any 
It  will  be  competition  in  service.  To  make  growth  in  business.  Congress  has  supplied 
doubly  sure  of  this,  the  Act  empowers  the  Com-  the  Commission  with  a  revolving  fund  of 
mission  now  to  fix  minimum,  as  well  as  max-  300  million  dollars  out  of  which  it  may 
imum,  rates.  Thus  it  can  prevent  entirely  advance  funds  for  their  betterment,  pending 
those  rate  wars  which  in  the  past  have  weak-  the    time    when    the    earnings    will    provide 


ened  roads  in  their  effort  to  get  the  business 
away  from  their  rivals,  regardless  of  the  effect 
of  low  revenues  on  the  permanent   financial 
position  of  the  companies. 
The  whole  intent  of  the  act,  indeed,  is  to  take 


money,  or  the  roads  can  borrow  it,  for  this 
purpose. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  give  only  a  few 
examples  of  the  prodigious  tasks  which  lie 
before  the  Commission.     It  must  raise  rates 


the  minds  of  railroad  men  as  much  as  possible  so  that  the  roads  may  earn  a  living.     It  must 

off  of  the  financial  side  of  the  business  and  consolidate  the  230  individual  roads  into  a  few 

direct    them    toward    operation    and    service,  great  systems  which  shall  be  natural  operating 

This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  provision  that  units  and  natural  competitors.     It  must  unify 

the   Commission    must    authorize   all    capital  the  government   regulation   of   the  roads   by 

issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  before  they  may  be  asserting  its  supremacy  over  the  forty-eight 

offered  to  the  public.     The  Commission  is  to  state    commissions    which    conflict    with    the 

see  to  it  that  these  issues  are  intended  solely  Federal    Commission.     It   must    improve   the 

for    necessary    maintenance,    betterment,    or  operating  efficiency  of  the  roads  by  pooling 

extension  of  the  roads  as  instruments  of  trans-  equipment    and    terminals.     It    must    order 

portation,  and  that  they  are  not  simply  financial  new  equipment  and  build  new  lines.     These, 

promotions  to  make  money  in  the  stock  market,  and  many  other  tasks,  press  upon  the  Commis- 

The  intent  of  the  act  to  promote  service  is  sion  for  action.     These  decisions  will  call  for 

further  evidenced  by  the  power  lodged  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  and  the  resolution 
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of  a  Joshua.     Have  these  men,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  got  these  qualities? 

The  full  Commission  will  consist  of  eleven 
members.  Eight  of  these  are  now  in  office, 
and  two  others  have  recently  been  appointed 
by  the  President,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  had 
not  been  considered  by  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee.     These  ten  men  are: 
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In  brief  biography  these  men  are:  (i)  Mr. 
Edgar  E.  Clarke,  who  rose  from  a  freight 
brakeman  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
wax-  Conductors,  before  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Commission.  (2)  Mr.  Robert 
G.  Woolley,  who  was  a  newspaper  writer  and 
later  was  active  in  the  publicity  work  of  the 
Democratic  National  Campaign  Committee 
when  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  President. 
(3)  Mr.  Winthrop  M.  Daniels,  formerly 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Princeton, 
later  a  member  of  the  Board  Public  Utility 
Commissioners  of  New  Jersey,  and  author  of 
books  on  American  politics,  public  finance, 
and  history.  (4)  Mr.  H.  B.  Meyer,  formerly 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  later  a  member 
of  the  Railroad  Board  of  that  state,  and  the 
author  of  books  on  economic  subjects.  (5) 
Mr.  Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  originally  a  " right 
of  way"  lawyer,  who  drafted  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road Commission  law  and  then  served  ten 
years  as  a  member  of  that  commission.  (6) 
Mr.  Charles  McChord,  for  many  years  a  prac- 
tising attorney  in  Louisville  and  for  three  years 
chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Ken- 
tucky. (7)  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hall,  who  practised 
law  with  distinction  in  Colorado.  (8)  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Eastman,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Public  Franchise  League,  counsel  for  street 
railway  employees  in  wage  arbitrations,  and 
member  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Massachusetts.  (9)  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  one 
of  the  new  appointees,  Professor  of  Politics  at 
Princeton  University.  (10)  Mr.  James  Dun- 
can, the  other  newly  appointed  member,  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Without  the  slightest  disrespect  to  these  men, 
some  of  whom  are  very  able,  it  is  proper  to 
point  out  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  bodies 
on  earth  and  that  none  of  these  men  has  a 
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FREIGHT   CAR   CONSTRUCTION 

The  production  of  freight  rolling  stock  is  at  the 

lowest  point  in  the  history  of   modern  American 

railroads.     The  acquisition  of  more  freight  cars  is  a 

problem  which  demands  immediate  attention 


national  reputation  either  as  statesman,  rail- 
road man,  financier,  or  judge.  On  the  tech- 
nical side,  it  demands  railroad  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  highest  order.  On  the  financial 
side,  it  demands  almost  an  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. On  the  judicial  side,  it  calls  for  much 
wisdom  and  experience.  The  need  is  for  men 
of  commanding  stature,  who  are  known  to  the 
country  and  who  have  its  confidence — men, 
let  us  say,  of  the  reputation  and  calibre  of 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  William  Howard  Taft, 
Daniel  Willard,  President  Hadley  of  Yale, 
to  name  only  some  of  the  outstanding  figures 
who  could  bring  needful  abilities  and  prestige 
to  the  Commission.  For  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  Commission  is  prestige.  It 
must  command  public  respect  and  win  public 
cooperation.  These  can  be  won  only  by  men 
of  reputation. 

Some  of  the  present  Commissioners  have 
qualities  that  would  be  useful — even  indispen- 
sable— in  any  event.  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
McChord,  in  particular,  are  both  men  of 
vigorous  mind  and  positive  character.  They 
have  definite  convictions,  and  the  courage  of 
those  convictions.  Mr.  Clarke  represents  more 
the  present  mood  of  the  public,  with  its  belief 
that  it  is  well  to  stride  forward  to  better  service, 
even  at  some  financial  risk,  and  in  full  coopera- 
tion with  the  private  owners.  Mr.  McChord 
seems  rather  more  suspicious  of  the  private 
owners,  as  of  old.  Both  points  of  view  are 
useful.  Both  are  honest.  Both  are  represen- 
tative.    Both  are  intelligent. 

Mr.  Daniels  and  Mr.  Meyer  perhaps  belong 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF    FREIGHT  TRAFFIC 

Increasing  freight  traffic  is  a  healthy  sign,  but  coin- 
cident with  decreasing  construction  of  equipment  it 
makes  a  difficult  problem.  Not  even  the  pressure 
of  freight  last  year  was  able  to  increase  the  volume 
of  traffic  in  the  face  of  the  car  shortage 


together  in  another  category — of  more  routine 
usefulness,  but  still  of  undoubted  usefulness. 
Both  have  had  long  experience  on  state  railroad 
commissions;  Mr.  Daniels  in  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Meyer  in  Wisconsin.  Both  were  college 
professors  and  theoretical  experts  in  economics. 
Both  are  infinitely  industrious  and  conscien- 
tious workers  at  the  detailed  problems  of  the 
Commission.  By  contrast  with  Messrs.  Clarke 
and  McChord,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  they 
are  better  at  administration  than  at  decisions 
upon  board  questions  of  policy.  But  in  any 
composition  of  the  Commission,  administrative 
ability  is  going  to  be  essential,  for  the  best 
policy  in  the  world  can  be  nullified  by  incom- 
petent administration. 

The  positive  qualifications  of  the  other  four 
commissioners  are  less  obvious.  Mr.  Woolley 
apparently  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
with  the  idea  that  he  might  utilize  his  news- 
paper and  publicity  experience  to  bring  the 
Commission  prominently  and  favorably  to 
public  notice.  No  other  theory  plausibly 
accounts  for  the  appointment  of  this  likeable 
gentleman  who  has  had  no  perceptible  relation- 
ship to  railroad  matters,  either  practical  or 


theoretical.  But  a  much  more  effective  way 
to  dramatize  the  Commission  to  the  public 
would  have  been  to  appoint  a  man  of  great 
reputation  to  the  place. 

Of  course,  the  Commission  will  have  behind 
them  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  resolution  of 
the  country.  They  are,  in  their  political  capa- 
city, in  much  the  position  a  President  occupies. 
They  will  be  volunteered  all  the  information 
and  all  the  advice  of  most  of  the  solid  men  of 
the  country — and  what  they  do  not  receive 
unasked,  they  can  commandeer.  They  will 
know  what  the  country  wants.  The  effective- 
ness with  which  they  can  carry  out  the  coun- 
try's wishes  depends  upon  themselves.  It 
would  be  to  their  advantage  and  the  country's, 
if  the  President  could  strengthen  the  Commis- 
sion with  his  new  appointments.  These  should 
be  of  such  character  that  ultimately  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  shall  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  honor  as  worthy  the  ambition 
of  a  railroading  or  financial  genius  as  a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  is  to  the  best 
lawyers  and  judges. 

The  tenure  of  office  is  seven  years.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  may  be  removed, 
except  upon  charges.  Even  the  President 
and  Congress  cannot  influence  a  Commissioner. 
In  practice,  this  will  have  a  salutary  effect. 
It  will  make  the  President  responsible  for 
choosing  a  Commission  that  will  do  its  job. 
The  President,  being  always  a  political  person, 
is  amenable  to  public  pressure  of  the  right  sort. 
But  the  President,  being  a  very  high  political 
person,  can  usually  resist  public  pressure  that 
is  ill-considered  or  wrong.  And  for  the  sound- 
est political  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  purest 
patriotic  reasons,  the  President  can  be  trusted 
to  do  his  best  to  see  that  the  Commission  does 
its  job — no  matter  what  his  political  party  or 
his  personal  prejudices. 

Altogether,  the  Esch-Cummins  Act  is  a 
hopeful  sign  of  a  new  day  in  our  railroad  ex- 
periments. It  is  forward-looking,  it  is  con- 
structive, it  is  positive  in  its  action.  It  dele- 
gates power  and  it  places  responsibility.  It 
faces  the  facts  and  it  dodges  most  of  the  fan- 
tastic theories.  Its  success  is  "up  to"  the 
President  and  the  Commissioners.  The  public 
is  ready  to  help. 


BETTER  HOSPITALS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

The  Work  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  The  "Minimum  Stand- 
ard. "  The  Influence  Among  the  Hospitals,  The  "Production  Sheet" 
and  the  Care  of  Patients.     The  Staff  Meeting.     An   Ideal  Come  True 

By  HAWTHORNE  DANIEL 

IS  THE  best  service  that  the  medical  pro-  position  to  place  the  blame  for  it  at  the  door  of 
fession  can  give  too  good  for  the  humblest  the  man  who  is  to  blame ;  the  buying  and  selling 
patient  anywhere  on  this  continent?  For  of  patients  by  the  splitting  of  fees  is  deprecated ; 
years  the  doctors  of  America  have  con-  all  through  the  hospital  world  a  really  remark- 
tended  that  it  is  not.  They  have  asked  able  change  is  taking  place,  and  from  it  is 
the  question  among  themselves  implying  a  resulting  greatly  improved  service  for  the 
desire  to  provide  the  right  to  be  well  to  every,  patient. 

man,  woman,  and  child.  They  have  asked  it  at  The  American  College  of  Surgeons  which 
their  meetings,  and  in  asking  it  have  implied  a  began  this  work  is  an  association  of  about  4,000 
desire  to  provide  that  "best  service"  to  every  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  United  States 
patient.  The  question  always  won  applause,  and  Canada,  and  also  includes  representative 
But  it  was  not  until  191 3  that  this  somewhat  men  in  South  America  and  in  many  other 
hazy  desire  formulated  itself  into  a  definite  countries.  It  was  founded  in  1913  as  an 
plan  of  action.  That  plan,  though  unheralded  honorary  society  similar  to  the  Royal  College 
through  these  seven  years,  is  to-day  so  far  of  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  idea  in 
effective  that  it  amounts  to  a  revolution  for  mind  of  promoting  the  highest  ideals  of  surgery, 
better  service  to  patients  among  the  more  than  and  of  improving  conditions  under  which 
seven  thousand  hospitals  in  the  United  States  surgery  finds  it  necessary  to  work, 
and  Canada.  Briefly,  what  has  happened  is  that  the  4,000 
The  plan,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  is  called  Fellows  of  the  College,  with  an  earnestness  new 
hospital  standardization.  It  was  started  and  in  its  intensity  in  the  history  of  medicine,  took 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  American  College  of  an  inventory  of  their  own  ideals  and  determined 
Surgeons;  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  hav-  to  make  these  ideals  come  true.  They  were 
ing  become  interested  in  the  work,  has  appro-  quiet'about  it,  but  they  were  practical  and  un- 
priated  $105,000  toward  it.  If  ever  there  was  afraid.  And  they  were  successful.  Their 
romance  in  a  campaign  vital  to  your  Life  and  heads  and  hearts  at  every  turn  were  right, 
mine,  it  lies  in  this  story  of  the  College.  The  result  to-day  is  that  on  this  continent  there 
And  the  story  is  not  one  of  "up-lift"  or  of  is  more  relief  and  cure  of  illness,  more  pro- 
welfare  work;  it  is  not  a  sentimental  better-  longationof  life,  more  happiness, and  more good- 
ment  affair  of  any  description.  But  it  is  easier  will,  confidence,  and  support  for  hospitals  on 
to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is,  for  with  all  the  part  of  the  public  than  was  ever  true 
of  its  reality  it  is  thoroughly  intangible.     The  before. 

only  tangible  fact  about  it  is  that  it  has  sue-  The  administrators  of  the  College  took  up 

ceeded.  hospital    standardization     with     no     precon- 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the  story  is  lacking  ceived  idea  or  theory  as  to  what  should  be  done, 

in  tangible  factors,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent  They  were  certain  only  of  what  they  desired  to 

to  any  one  who  knows  the  facts  that  it  is  the  accomplish  and  that  they  must  work  with  and 

patient  who  benefits.     You  and  I — our  families  through  the  hospitals.     They  decided  to  study 

and  our  friends — we  are  the  ones  for  whom  all  actual  conditions,  to  find  out  what  the  normal 

this  is  being  done.     It  places  more  responsi-  processes  of  growth  are  and  how  these  processes 

bility  on  the  trustees  of  the  hospitals;  attending  could  be  given  speed.     For  two  years  a  pre- 

physicians  and  surgeons  are  checked  up  by  a  liminary  analysis  was  quietly  pursued, 

quiet  board  of  inquiry  that  can  detect  any  During  these  two  years  the  College  accumu- 

careless  work  that  may  be  done  and  is  in  a  lated  data  from  hospital  folk  and  doctors;  they 
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also  considered  the  judgments  of  these  groups  hospital  by  insistence  upon  competence  on  the 
as  to  what  work  could  most  wisely  be  under-  part  of  the  doctor,  by  thorough  study  and  writ- 
taken,  all  of  which  served  as  a  basis  of  pro-  ing  of  each  case,  and  by  checking  up  at  least 
cedure.  These  " assets"  were  gathered  from  once  each  month  of  the  clinical  service  of  the 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  every  hospital.  It  fixes  responsibility  throughout 
province  in  Canada.  They  grew  out  of  con-  the  hospital.  It  calls  for  the  'production 
ferences  with  hospital  staffs,  with  city,  county,  sheets'  of  the  hospital.  It  encourages  and  even 
and  state  medical  societies,  with  superintend-  compels  clinical  research.  It  defines  the 
ents,  and  with  hospital  trustees.  In  other  minimum  of  service  to  the  patient,  upon  which, 
words,  the  programme  of  the  College  was  built  beyond  all  debate,  we  are  agreed." 
upon  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  all  concerned 
with  medicine  and  with  hospitals.                            

The  outcome  of  these  years  was  the  creation  ""HIS  "minimum  standard,"  in  the  simple 

of  the  "minimum  standard"  which  is,  to  ex-  1    language  of  the  College  insists: 

press  it  simply,  a  statement  of  the  few  absolute  1 .     That  physicians  and  surgeons  privileged 

essentials  to  good  hospital  service.     The  next  to  practise  in  the  hospital  be  organized  as  a 

step,  then,  was  to  measure  the  hospitals  of  the  definite  group  or  staff.     Such  organization  has 

continent  by  this  standard,  and  to  encourage  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  whether 

the  hospitals  which  did  not  fulfill  the  standard  the  hospital  is  "open"  or  "closed,"  nor  need  it 

to  do  so.     Before  presenting  the  "standard"  affect  the  various  existing  types  of  staff  organi- 

here,  let  me  quote  an  explanatory  statement  zation.     The  word  staff  is  here  defined  as  the 

made  recently  with  regard  to  it  by  John  G.  group  of  doctors  who  practice  in  the  hospital 

Bowman,  Director  of  the  College:  inclusive  of  all  groups  such  as  the  "regular 

"There  is  a  wide,  wide  range  of  conditions  in  staff,"  the  "visiting  staff,"  and  the  "associate 

this  country  and  in  Canada  to  which  hospitals  staff." 

must  adjust  themselves,"  said  Mr.  Bowman.  2.  That  membership  upon  the  staff  be 
"No  hospital,  as  the  perfect  model  to  meet  all  restricted  to  physicians  and  surgeons  who  are 
these  conditions,  has  yet  appeared.  And  yet,  (a)  competent  in  their  respective  fields  and 
among  all  of  these  conditions,  are  there  not  a  (b)  worthy  in  character  and  in  matters  of  pro- 
few  details  which  we  can  all  accept  as  essential  fessional  ethics;  that  in  this  latter  connection 
to  success  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured?  the  practice  of  the  division  of  fees,  under  any 

"The   American    College   of   Surgeons,    by  guise  whatever,  be  prohibited, 

studying  hospital  conditions  as  they  are  in  the  3.     That  the  staff  initiate  and,  with  the  ap- 

field,  has  endeavored  to  find  these  essentials,  proval  of  the  governing  board  of  the  hospital, 

If  now  we  are  to  make  headway  in  an  orderly  adopt  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  governing 

fashion,  it  seems  advisable  that  we  agree  upon  the  professional  work  of  the  hospital;  that  these 

some  definite  starting  point  or  "minimum  stand-  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  specifically  pro- 

ard."    The  standard  must  be  practicable  and  vide: 

workable.     It  must  be  within  the  reach  of  the  (a)     That  staff  meetings  be  held  at  least  once 

fifty-bed  hospital  and  of  the  thousand-bed  hos-  each  month.     (In  large  hospitals  the  depart- 

pital.     It  must  grow  out  of  the  common  pur-  ments  may  choose  to  meet  separately). 

poses  which  we  all  hold  for  ourselves,  the  care  (b)     That  the  staff  review  and  analyze  at 

of  the  sick  and  injured,  the  education  of  the  regular     intervals     the     clinical     experiences 

medical  profession,  medical  research,  and  the  in    the    various    departments    of    the    hospi- 

education  of  the  public  in  matters  of  health  and  tal,  such  as  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics; 

hygiene.  the  clinical  records  of  patients,  free  and  pay, 

"After  more  than  two  years  of  work,  the  to  be  the  basis  for  such  review  and  analyses, 

minimum  standard  seemed  gradually  to  find  a  4.     That  accurate  and  complete  case  records 

sort  of  automatic  expression  among  us.     That  be  written  for  all  patients  and  filed  in  an  ac- 

standard  is  not  the  thought  of  a  single  mind,  cessible  manner  in  the  hospital,  a  complete  case 

It  is  an  expression  which  grew  out  of  straight  record  being  one,  except  in  an  emergency,  which 

thinking  among  the  clearest  minds  in  medical  includes   the   personal    history;   the   physical 

and  hospital  work  on  this  continent.     Its  fulfill-  examination,  with  clinical,  pathological,  and 

ment  costs  effort  rather  than  money.     It  safe-  X-ray  findings  when  indicated;    the  working 

guards  the  care  of  the  patient  admitted  to  the  diagnosis;  the  treatment,  medical  and  surgical; 
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Courtesy  of  The  Modern  Hospital 

WHERE   THE    STATES    STAND   IN    HOSPITAL    EQUIPMENT 

The  map  shows  the  line-up  of  hospitals  and  beds  for  each  state  exclusive  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  for  conva- 
lescents. In  the  ratio  of  hospital  beds  to  population,  Arizona,  with  its  tuberculosis  resorts  and  comparatively  small 
population,  claims  the  highest  proportion  with  i  hospital  bed  for  every  77  people.  Southern  states  are  the  most 
inadequately  cared  for:  Mississippi,  with  the  lowest  proportion,  has  only  1  hospital  bed  for  every  1,222  people.  New 
York  State  has  a  commendable  proportion,  better  than  the  average,  with  1  hospital  bed  for  every  171  people 


the  medical  progress;  the  condition  on  dis- 
charge with  final  diagnosis;  and,  in  case  of 
death,  the  autopsy  findings  when  available. 

5.  That  clinical  laboratory  facilities  be  avail- 
able for  the  study,  diagnoses,  and  treatment  of 
patients,  these  facilities  to  include  at  least 
chemical,  bacteriological,  serological,  histo- 
logical, radiographic,  and  fluoroscopic  service  in 
charge  of  trained  technicians. 

The  statement  is  simplicity  itself,  and  yet, 
with  all  of  its  simplicity  it  contains  just  the 
suggestions  that  go  to  make  good  hospitals  of 
mediocre  ones;  just  the  suggestions  that  lead 
to  the  conservation  of  lives  and  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  operations;  just  the  suggestions 
that  bring  about  the  conscientious  care  that 
every  patient  in  every  hospital  has  a  right  to 
expect. 

But  how  could  the  College  hope  to  secure 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  hospitals 
of  the  country?     Here  was  a  difficulty.     There 


were  public  and  private  hospitals,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  hospitals,  city  and  state  hospitals, 
and  a  host  of  others — each  with  its  own  ideas  as 
to  hospital  management;  each  with  prejudices 
against  outside  interference. 

On  the  other  hand  was  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  with  an  idea,  but  with  no  authority 
to  force  its  point  and  no  "rights"  in  any 
hospital. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  comes  the  in- 
tangible factor.  Why  did  the  hospitals  and 
why  did  the  entire  medical  profession  enter 
into  whole-hearted  cooperation  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  College?  First,  the  very  doc- 
tors who  are  most  earnest  for  the  success  of  the 
work  are  themselves  practising  in  the  hospitals. 
The  "reform/'  therefore,  springs  from  within 
the  hospitals  and  is  not  "reform"  brought  to 
them  from  without.  There  is  a  big  difference 
between  these  two  things.  Second,  there  is 
nothing  new,  nothing  even  debatable,  in  the 
entire  programme — it  is  merely  the  vitaliza- 
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tion  of  ideals  tried  through  centuries,  and 
proved  sound.  Third,  back  of  the  programme 
is  courage,  kindliness,  patience,  strong  per- 
sonalities, and  never  a  doubt  as  to  ultimate 
success. 

During  1918  and  19 19  representatives 
of  the  College  visited,  according  to  this 
programme,  the  general  hospitals  of  100  or 
more  beds  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Of  671  hospitals  visited  but  198  met  the  condi- 
tions of  the  "  minimum  standard  "  and  many  of 
these,  having  been  visited  twice,  had  in  the 
interim  between  the  visits  so  improved  their 
methods  as  to  be  included  in  the  list.  Some 
also,  having  been  unable  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  to  fulfill  the  conditions,  had  been  able  to 
install  the  new  methods  and  made  a  signed  re- 
port as  to  their  success.  These  as  well  are 
included  among  the  198. 

But  the  work  of  the  "visitors"  was  not 
merely  to  measure  or  to  inspect  the  hospitals. 
The  visitors  were  not  to  "find  fault."  They 
were  to  find  what  was  good  and,  where  they 
could,  to  encourage  more  good  things,  to  per- 
suade those  concerned  with  each  hospital  to 
put  into  effective  operation  at  least  the  pro- 
visions of  the  "minimum  standard."  They 
carried  their  message  to  doctors,  superintend- 
ents, and  hospital  trustees.  The  message  to 
the  trustees  is  of  special  interest  and  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

BEST  TREATMENT  FOR  EVERYBODY 

THE  primary  purpose  of  nearly  all  hospitals 
is  the  care  of  the  sick  or  injured.  This 
means  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  hospital 
seeks  to  render,  to  each  patient  admitted,  the 
most  efficient  care  known  to  the  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital. Hospitals  and  doctors  accept  this  inter- 
pretation; otherwise  the  hospital  would  be 
merely  a  boarding-house  for  the  sick  or  injured. 
Further,  the  trustees  of  the  hospital,  having 
accepted  this  policy,  are  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  policy;  and  the  people  of  the 
community  have  a  right  not  only  to  assurance 
that  the  policy  is  carried  out,  but  also  to  the 
facts  upon  which  such  assurance  is  based.  It 
is  only  upon  such  a  relationship  of  mutual  con- 
fidence that  the  hospital  may  reasonably  ask 
the  good  will  and  support  of  the  community. 
Again,  upon  such  a  relationship  rests  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  hospital.  The  "minimum 
standard"  is  designed  to  foster  just  this  fun- 
damental relationship. 

If  the  board  of  trustees  is  responsible  that 


every  patient,  free  or  pay,  in  the  hospital,  re- 
ceives the  best  care  known  to  the  staff,  then 
the  board  must  at  frequent  intervals  be  in 
possession  of  the  facts  as  to  the  care  received 
by  the  patients  in  the  hospital.  The  board  must 
know,  for  example,  if  any  unnecessary  surgical 
operations  are  performed  in  the  hospital;  or  if 
incompetent  surgical  operations  are  performed; 
or  if  lax,  lazy,  or  incomplete  diagnoses  are 
made.  If  infections  occur,  the  board  must 
know,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cause  of  the 
infection,  and  it  must  know  that  every  reason- 
able effort  is  made  to  eliminate  the  cause.  If 
the  time  of  patients  is  wasted  between  their 
admission  to  the  hospital  and  the  proper  study, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  their  illness,  again 
the  board  must  know  the  facts  and  take  action 
promptly  to  prevent  further  waste  of  this  kind. 
Too  frequently  hospital  trustees  consider  that 
their  duties  end  with  the  management  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  hospital. 

THE    STAFF   MEETING 

THE  requirements  of  the  "minimum  stand- 
ard" with  regard  to  laboratory  service  and 
to  case  records  are  specific  enough  and  clear. 
The  doctors  are  heartily  in  accord  with  them. 
But  the  requirement  as  to  the  staff  meeting, 
which  is  the  very  crux  of  hospital  standard- 
ization, is  more  difficult  to  understand  and  still 
more  difficult  to  put  into  effect. 

The  doctors  who  practise  in  each  hospital  are 
asked  to  meet  at  least  once  each  month,  and  on 
these  occasions  to  review  their  own  work  in  the 
hospital  during  the  past  month.  The  idea  here 
is,  first,  that  the  staff  collectively  assumes  at 
least  a  moral  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
patients  in  the  hospital.  Second,  that  having 
before  it  the  actual  facts  with  regard  to  the  care 
of  the  patients,  it  will  eliminate,  in  so  far  as  is 
possible  to  do  so,  all  chance  that  preventable 
errors  shall  occur  a  second  time.  A  patient 
may  have  entered  the  hospital,  for  example, 
may  have  had  an  incorrect  diagnosis  made, 
may  have  gone  to  the  operating  room,  and  con- 
ceivably may  have  undergone  an  entirely  un- 
necessary operation  without  any  one  being  the 
wiser  save  the  surgeon  who  attended  him.  Or 
the  patient  may  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
untreated  when  immediate  attention  was 
necessary  to  his  health,  or  he  may  even  have 
died  as  the  result  of  careless  judgment  and  im- 
proper treatment. 

If  the  records  of  the  hospital  now  are  properly 
reviewed  by  the  staff,  exactly  such  facts  as  these 
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will  come  to  light  and  the  responsibility  defi- 
nitely placed.  The  following  table  shows 
accurately  the  results  obtained  in  two  hospitals, 
each  treating  ioo  patients,  one  of  which  is 
guided  by  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the 
"minimum  standard,"  the  other  being  run 
according  to  the  lax  methods  still  so  largely 
prevalent. 


Complete  physical  examination, 
including  blood  count 

Number  of  consultations  held    . 

Working  diagnosis  recorded  in 
advance  of  operation . 

Progress  notes  recorded  by  doc- 
tor   

Incorrect  diagnosis  .      .      .      . 

Infections  following  operation  . 

Number  patients  relieved   . '    . 

Number  patients  died    . 


IN   HOS- 

IN  HOS- 

PITAL 

PITAL 

NO.     I 

NO.  2 

IOO 

14 

41 

2 

IOO 

None 

IOO 

None 

I 

? 

94 

14 
12 

77 
9 

And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  hospital  No.  2 
has  not  been  chosen  as  an  example  because  of 
its  bad  conditions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
above  many  and  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
representative  of  those  which  have  not  as  yet 
adopted  the  programme  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons. 

The  analysis  of  the  cases  treated  in  hospital 
No.  1  shows  that  a  complete  physical  exami- 
nation was  made  and  recorded  for  each  patient; 
that  in  order  to  clear  away  doubt  as  to  the 
diagnoses,  consultations  were  held  in  41  cases; 
that  the  working  diagnoses  in  each  case  were 
then,  in  fairness  to  the  patients,  recorded  in  the 
permanent  records  of  the  hospital;  that,  after 
the  operations,  the  physicians  or  surgeons  in 
charge  of  each  case  made  or  signed  daily  a 
statement  of  the  progress  of  the  patient;  that 
infections  developed  in  3  cases;  that  1  in- 
correct diagnosis  was  made;  that  the  number 
of  patients  apparently  relieved  of  their  illness 
was  94;  and  that  3  of  the  patients  died  following 
operation.  This  record  is  a  credit  to  the  staff 
of  the  hospital. 

The  corresponding  data  are  now  given  for  a 
similar  series  of  cases  in  hospital  No.  2.  The 
data  as  here  presented  could  not  occur  in  a 
hospital  which  meets  the  "minimum  stand- 
ard." In  a  hospital  which  meets  the  "mini- 
mum standard"  for  example,  it  is  not  possible 


that  any  patient,  except  in  an  emergency,  will  go 
to  operation  in  advance  of  a  complete  physical 
examination.  But  in  hospital  No.  2  eighty-six 
of  the  100  patients  were  operated  upon  without 
a  complete  physical  examination.  They  were 
operated  upon,  it  seems,  after  guess-diagnoses 
rather  than  after  scientific  diagnoses  with 
consultations  when  indicated. 

Considering  the  record  of  hospital  No.  2,  is 
there  anything  unreasonable  in  asking  that  the 
staff  meet  at  least  once  each  month?  Twelve 
cases  in  the  hospital  developed  infection. 
Should  not  the  staff  know  this  fact  and  ask 
whose  cases  those  were?  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  infection  as  indicated  by  laboratory  analy- 
sis? Is  the  sterilization  in  connection  with  the 
operating  room  effective?  When  was  it  last 
tested  and  how?  What  technique  is  carried 
out  in  connection  with  surgical  operations? 
And  again,  what  were  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
correct diagnoses?  Do  they  indicate  a  lack  of 
study,  undue  haste,  or  a  failure  to  make  full 
use  of  the  laboratory  facilities? 

The  contention  of  the  College  is  that  if  the 
staff  of  hospital  No.  2  would  in  dead  earnest 
ask  such  questions  as  these  each  month,  the 
percentage  of  infections  would  decrease  and 
that  the  percentage  of  deaths  would  also  de- 
crease. The  doctor  scarcely  exists  who,  if 
incompetent  and  if  his  incompetence  is  brought 
to  light  at  frequent  intervals,  will  not  either 
endeavor  promptly  to  perfect  his  training  or 
retire  from  membership  on  the  staff. 

THE  ANALYSIS  SHEET 

THE  form  reproduced  on  the  following  page 
is  an  analysis  prepared  for  a  staff  meet- 
ing which  occurs  once  each  month  at  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  in  Cleveland.  On  these  occasions 
the  staff  is  seated  about  a  long  table  and  each 
man  has  before  him  a  sheet  similar  to  the  illus- 
tration. The  data  on  the  sheet  is  collected  by 
the  historian  from  the  case  records  of  the  pa- 
tients discharged  from  the  hospital  during  the 
preceding  month.  At  the  meeting  where  this 
especial  analysis  sheet  was  up  for  consideration, 
the  following  queries  were  probably  made. 
Why  did  one  of  our  patients  die  with  perito- 
nitis? Was  his  peritonitis  due  to  a  neglected 
appendix  which  should  have  been  operated 
upon  immediately  but  which  was  allowed  to 
become  gangrenous  and  burst?  What  were 
the  details  of  this  circumstance?  How  did  it 
happen?  Is  it  ever  going  to  happen  again  in 
this  hospital?     How  did  the  patient  happen  to 
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ANALYSIS  OF  HOSPITAL  SERVICE 

for  month  1 


DISCHARGED 


Cored  . . 

Improved 

Relieved-, 

Unimproved- 


To  return  for  secondary  operation 

Admitted  for  diagnosis  only      ,  .      

Death*,  within  48  hours _ 

Death*  institutional 

Released 


_  U7__ 

12 
A- 


Labor  

Newborn- 


.EL 


-49- 


-48- 


Total  discharged     345 


DIAGNOSES 

Provisional  and  final  agree 

Provisional  and  final  disagree—. 

Discharged  with  additional  diagnosis 

Discharged  with  no  diagnosis  made. 

Newborn ..     ,     — 


lfil- 

-JUL 
-6SL 
_JL 
-49_ 
-48- 


Total  discharged      345 


INFECTJONS 


Institutional 


On 


Medical- 


Surgical 

Obstetrical. 


M. 
Surgical. 


Obstetrical 


Total 

inlectMns 

6 

CONSULTATIONS 

77 

z 

2 

DEATHS 


AUTOPSIES 


f, 

5 

Obstetrical 

Newborn ._    ..    ._  _.. 

Stillborn     

-.  1. 

n 

Medical. 


SurgicaL 


_J? 


Total  death* 


12 


Total  autopsies 


CAUSES  OF  DBATH 


Earltflttiila 


Frftfttnrad,  Bkall 


adaoaa  of  Prnntata 


Perforated  Intestines., 


Mahetaa 


BlrAlftrlda  ftalflflnJPg 


flnntw  Miliary  SMI 


Meningitis.  pneumcocgng^ 


fiewborn 


Pulmonary  TBC 


Brain  absceaa 


Total  deaths 


12 


UNIMPROVED 


Pie tula  In  Ano 


Carcinoma,  Stomach 


Chr.  Interstitial  Heph. 


Malignancy,  retroperlton 


Mitral  Insufficiency 


Carcinoma.  Lirer 


search  for  the  location  of 
the  basic  infection?  Was 
an  examination  made  of  the 
tonsils  of  this  person?  In 
short,  was  a  thorough  job 
made  of  the  hospital  care 
of  this  patient,  and  if  so, 
why  was  there  not  an  im- 
provement? 

The  staff  meeting  as  con- 
ducted in  a  well-ordered 
hospital  is  a  family  affair. 
It  is  no  place  for  person- 
alities. It  is  the  place  for 
facts  and  the  consideration 
of  facts.  Large  business 
concerns  have  found  that 
frequent  conferences  among 
the  heads  of  departments 
are  a  sure  way  to  better 
business  through  a  clearer 
understanding  of  one 
another's  strength  and 
weakness.  The  doctors  in 
our  best  hospitals  have 
likewise  found  out  that  fre- 
quent conferences  are  an 
excellent  way  to  increase 
their  skill  through  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  own  strength 
and  weakness.  The  staff 
meeting  with  its  analysis 
sheet  is  to  the  medical 
department  what  the 
monthly  audit  of  the  books 
is  to  the  financial  depart- 
ment— the  basis  of  safety, 
die  with  a   brain  abscess?     Did  this  abscess     honesty,  and  success. 

result  from  a  neglected  ear  disease  which  finally  One  of  the  thoroughly  conservative  groups 
penetrated  the  brain?  If  so,  why  was  not  this  in  the  hospital  world  is  the  Catholic  Hospital 
patient's  condition  diagnosed  earlier?  Was  Association.  This  association  represents  a 
there  anything  which  could  have  been  done  to  large  proportion  of  the  hospitals  of  the  United 
save  this  patient  which  was  not  done?  States  and  Canada — so  large  a  proportion  that 

In  considering  the  matter  of  infections  which  any  move  concerning  hospitals  in  which  it  did 
develop  in  the  hospital,  it  is  not  difficult  to  not  cooperate  could  not  be  said  to  have  more 
imagine  the*  pertinent  inquiries  among  the  than  partial  support.  But  this  influential 
doctors  as  to  what  and  who  was  responsible  for  association,  through  the  Reverend  Charles  B. 
the  two  infections  in  the  surgical  department.  Moulinier,  S.  J.,  its  president,  has  expressed 
When  considering  the  cases  sent  out  from  the  its  unqualified  approval  of  the  hospital  stand- 
hospital   in   an   unimproved   condition,    there     ardization  and  is  busily  engaged  in  putting  into 


Friedreich's  ataxia 


Chronio  arthritis 


Tuherculoslo 


Syphllla 

2 

Carcinoma,  rectum 

1 

Tot*)  an  improved 


12 


were  very  likely  some  rather  searching  inquiries 
as  to  why  the  patient  with  chronic  arthritis, 
which  is  what  the  laymen  call  rheumatism,  was 
discharged  without  improvement.    Were  X-ray 


effect  the  "minimum  standard." 

"  I  pledge  to  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons with  all  the  official  capacity  I  have," 
said  Father  Moulinier,  at  a  conference  of  the 


pictures  made  of  this  patient's  teeth,  in  the     College,  "that  the  Catholic  Hospital  Associa- 
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tion  with  whatever  force  and  power  it  has,  that 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  the 
body  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Sisters 
working  in  Catholic  hospitals,  are  going  to 
cooperate  with  the  College  to  the  highest  point. 
Just  be  a  little  patient  here  or  there  and  you 
will  be  satisfied,  not  to  say  delighted,  with 
the  kind  of  cooperation  you  will  get  from 
the  Sisterhoods  and  from  all  this  Catholic 
body." 

From  coast  to  coast  the  idea  is  changing  the 
conditions  in  hospitals.  Everywhere  there  is 
the  ferment  of  development,  the  activity  of 
improvement.  In  great  centres  of  medical 
affairs  the  changes  have  been  startling.  In 
Baltimore,  the  greatest  centre  of  medicine  in 
America,  there  is  not  a  hospital  of  ioo  beds  or 
more  that  has  not  put  into  effective  operation 
the  "minimum  standard." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Medical  Society  a  surgeon  in  discussing  this 
improvement  said  that  "  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Baltimore  has  been  revolutionized  in  the 
past  eighteen  months,  by  the  introduction  of 
complete  record  systems  and  the  monthly 
meetings  of  hospital  staffs." 

And  in  New  York  and  other  cities  the  hospi- 
tals have  made  almost  as  great  an  advance. 
The  world  of  the  hospital  is  changing.  An 
advance  normally  to  be  expected  in  twenty 
years  has  come  in  three.  For  this  opinion  I  am 
indebted  to  President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  medical  profession  generally  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  progressive  work  being 
accomplished  by  its  many  prominent  members 
who  are  Fellows  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  In  its  membership  the  College  in- 
cludes the  best  men  in  the  field,  and  there 
are  few  prominent  surgeons  in  the  country 
who  are  not  on  its  rolls.  Furthermore  these 
men  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  its 
affairs. 

While  this  movement  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  is  an  outgrowth  resulting  from  the 
effort  of  many  men,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin  of  Chicago  who  has 
been  very  active  in  its  growth.  Dr.  Martin 
is  now  one  of  its  Board  of  Regents.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  whose 
work  in  Rochester,  Minnesota,  has  attracted 
world-wide  attention,  are  also  on  the  Board, 
together  with  Dr.  Albert  J.  Ochsner  of  Chicago, 
William  C.  Gorgas,  formerly  Surgeon-General, 


U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  George  E.  Armstrong  of  Montreal, 
Dr.  Rudolph  Matas  of  New  Orleans,  Dr. 
George  W.  Crile  of  Cleveland,  Dr.  Harvey 
Cushing  of  Boston,  Dr.  George  E.  Brewer  and 
Dr.  J.  Bentley  Squier  of  New  York,  Dr.  John 
M.  T.  Finney  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  George  E.  de 
Schweinitz  of  Philadelphia,  and  several  others. 
Nor  do  these  names  do  more  than  merely  sug- 
gest the  types  of  men  of  whom  it  is  made  up. 

To  have  these  men  associated  with  it  is  the 
greatest  recommendation  that  the  College  can 
have.  It  is  axiomatic  that  such  men  do  not 
associate  themselves  with  charlatanism,  and 
another  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  College 
is  that  many  of  these  very  men,  who  now  are 
its  staunchest  supporters,  at  its  inception  gave 
it  little  encouragement,  feeling  that  an  organi- 
zation so  unique  could  not  successfully  ac- 
complish so  startling  a  programme  as  that 
which  was  suggested. 

The  story  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons is  difficult  to  tell,  for  it  is  the  story  of  an 
ideal  become  a  practical  force  through  the 
personalities  behind  it.  In  casting  about  for 
tangible  matters  it  seems  that  there  is  but  one — 
its  growing  success.  And  in  looking  for  the 
reasons  for  that  success  there  is  again  but  one — 
the  personalities  that  go  to  make  up  the 
membership  of  the  College. 

The  medical  profession  is  largely  made  up  of 
men  who  are  practical  idealists.  Sometimes, 
under  the  forces  of  circumstance,  some  of  them 
may  not  have  held  entirely  true  to  their  own 
ideals,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that 
many  of  them  have  ever  allowed  their  ideals 
completely  to  lose  control.  And  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  College  to  supplement  their  own 
beliefs  they  are  throwing  aside  those  methods 
that  are  open  in  the  least  to  criticism,  and  of 
their  own  volition  have  renewed  and  increased 
their  efforts  to  bring  about  the  reforms  in  which 
they  always  have  believed. 

It  is  with  this  elusive  force  that  the  College 
has  worked  with  such  success.  With  the  ideals 
of  the  profession  visualized,  and  with  practical 
plans  made  to  insure  their  application,  the 
country  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a 
new  era  that  is  already  partly  here;  when  the 
hospitals  of  America  will  be  institutions  for 
service,  from  which  selfish  interest  and  careless 
methods  have  been  abolished,  and  to  which  the 
country  may  look  for  considerate  and  efficient 
treatment,  confidently  expecting  and  receiving 
the  utmost  that  the  medical  profession  is 
capable  of  giving. 
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Whose  suggested  plan  of  action  against  the  destitution  and  misery  of  eastern  Europe  is  to 
appoint  an  official  governmental  committee  of  three  Americans,  distinguished  for  their 
character  and  executive  ability,  put  in  their  hands  a  fund  of  half  a  billion  dollars  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  Government,  and  instruct  them  to  use  that  fund  in  any  way 
they  see  fit,  to  benefit  the  struggling  nations  and  people  who  are  now  faced  with  problems  im- 
possible for  them  to  solve  unaided 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


C  summer  there  was  no  active  fighting 
between  Poland  and  Russia,  and  a 
million  or  two  human  animals,  un- 
derclothed,  hungry,  diseased,  walked 
from  the  region  of  despair  where 
morals,  commerce,  and  all  other  appurtenances 
of  civilization  had  ceased  to  dominate;  they 
flowed  over  the  Polish  border  and  settled  hope- 
lessly on  a  land  struggling  hard  to  maintain 
itself.  The  worst  of  Bolshevism  is  not  its 
teaching  but  the  wreck  it  makes  of  manufac- 
turing and  transportation,  the  creations  of  the 
last  100  years,  which  have  made  it  possible  for 
Europe  and  America  to  support  many  extra 
millions  of  people  over  what  was  possible  be- 
fore. Russia  had  not  progressed  very  far  in  this 
direction.  She  is  rapidly  going  back  to  her 
starting  point.  She  is  suffering  from  the  disease 
of  chaos.  The  disease  is  spreading  westward. 
It  now  has  its  grip  on  the  states  that  border 
Soviet  Russia,  the  Baltic  States  of  Esthonia, 
Courland,  and  Latvia,  on  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  German  Austria.  The  Red  Cross 
report  on  these  regions  is  explicit  enough,  but 
those  whom  it  does  not  convince  may  verify  it 
be  recalling  what  the  crippling  of  transporta- 
tion has  done  to  America,  untouched  by  war, 
and  then  imagining  what  has  happened  in 
those  less  efficient  countries,  torn  by  four 
years  of  desperate  strife.  This  line  of  new 
states  in  the  hands  of  amateur  governments 
is  the  No  Man's  Land  between  1920  and  1820, 
between  modern  economic  systems  and  the 
purely  agricultural  system  of  100  years  ago; 
and  if  1820  wins  over  1920  the  difference  be- 


tween the  two  populations  must  die,  and  mod- 
ern industry  and  modern  life  and  modern 
markets  die  with  them. 

If  chaos  takes  this  line  of  states  now,  it  will 
go  westward.  Germany  will  be  the  next  victim, 
and  if  these  states  and  Germany  fall,  there  will 
be  vital  danger  to  the  whole  structure  both  in 
Europe  and  here,  for  at  least  it  will  mean  a  finan- 
cial panic  and  the  breakdown  of  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison  believes  that  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  were  to  appro- 
priate a  half  billion  dollars  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  commission  of  high-minded  men 
to  lend  to  the  people  on  the  battle  line  against 
Bolshevism  for  the  reorganization  of  trans- 
portation, industry,  and  trade,  chaos  could  be 
stopped  where  it  is.  The  type  of  men  for  such 
a  commission  readily  occurs  to  mind — such 
men  as  William  Howard  Taft,  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  Herbert  Hoover,  and  General  Pershing. 

To  the  pure  altruist,  this  appeal  to  the  heart 
is  enough.  But  this  is  not  a  nation  of  pure 
altruists.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  it  selfishly, 
Europe  owes  us  ten  billion  dollars,  which  we  are 
sure  to  lose  if  chaos  spreads  from  Moscow  to  the 
sea.  Mr.  Davison  proposes  to  spend  a  half 
billion  dollars  to  save  ten  billions.  And  our 
commerce  with  Europe  supports  many  of  our 
industries.  Mr.  Davison's  proposal  is  an  in- 
surance premium  against  unemployment  and 
loss  of  trade  to  American  factories. 

But  of  greatest  value  to  us  is  the  growth  in 
grace  within  ourselves  which  we  should  achieve 
by  such  an  act.  Even  if  our  pockets  were  made 
poorer,  our  characters  would  be  richer. 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

ELIOT  WADSWORTH 
Whose  years  of  work  with  the  Red  Cross  and  intimate  knowledge  of  European  conditions 
have  well  fitted  him  to  make  the  careful  investigation  upon  which  Mr.  Davison  partially 
bases  his  plan  for  the  relief  of  Eastern  Europe.  East  and  southeast  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  there  are  governments  and  peoples  facing  problems,  upon  the  proper  solution 
of  which  depends  not  only  their  future  but  also  to  some  extent  the  future  of  Western  Europe 

and  of  the  rest  of  the  world 


EDWARD  W.  RYAN 
Of  the  American  Red  Cross,  whose  work  in  the  Baltic  provinces  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands.  When  the  unstable  government  of  Esthonia  failed,  Colonel  Ryan  made  him- 
self the  virtual  dictator  of  the  region,  and  by  heroic  measures  brought  the  great  resources  of 
the  Red  Cross  to  the  rescue  of  the  starving  and  suffering  country.  Upon  Colonel  Ryan's 
report  as  well  as  upon  those  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  many  others,  Mr.  Davison  has  based  Jus1 
broad-visioned  plan  of  relief  for  the  suffering  Baltic  and  Balkan  provinces 
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HENRY  S.  GRAVES 


Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  developed  into  an 
efficient  caretaker  for  the  vast  Federal  forest  reserves  of  the  United  States,  in  which  thousands 
of  vacationists  each  year  find  relaxation  under  ideal  conditions  for  camping  in  the  open  air 

and  amid  inspiring  scenery 


STEPHEN  T.  MATHER 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  governmental  agency  that  has  thrown  open  to 
the  people  twenty  of  the  great  national  playgrounds  scattered  from  coast  to  coast.     Since 
Yellowstone  Park  was  opened,  in  1872,  the  park  system  has  become  an  important  and  popular 

national  asset 


WALTER  J.  TRAVIS 
The  dean  of  American  golf,  and  the  leading  exponent  of  the  game  that,  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest  recreation  of  America's  professional  and  business  men 
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For  a  Reorganization  of  Government  of  the  passage  of  a  few  constructive  measures 

Business  Congress   has   confined   itself   to   disciplining 

the  President.     Real  political  leadership  does 

THE  United   States  has  gone  since  the  not  consist  in  manoeuvring  your  opponent  into 

day  of  the  Armistice  to  the  present  time  a  more  unpopular  position  than  you  hold  your- 

without    either  a  domestic  or  foreign  self  but  in  actually  getting  something  done  that 

policy.     It  has  been  as  slow  and  hard  for  us  to  will  benefit  the  public.     On  this  latter  basis 

get  out  of  the  war  as  it  was  for  us  to  get  into  the  President,  his  Cabinet,  and  the  leaders  in 

it,  and  in  both  cases  the  delay  has  been  in-  the  House  and  Senate,  have  been  almost  total 

finitely  costly.     We  have  not   been  able  to  failures    since   the   Armistice.      The    country 

agree  to  any  settlement  of  any  problem  of  our  properly  holds  these  failures  more  against  the 

foreign  relations.     In  our  domestic  affairs  we  President  than  against  Congress  because  it  has 

have  been  more  fortunate  than  in  our  foreign  for  many  years  become  accustomed  to  more 

affairs,  but  even  in  our  domestic  affairs  the  responsibility  and  action  on  the  part  of  the 

progress  we  have  made  is  hardly  that  of  an  individual   President  than  the  large  number 

efficient  government.     The  most  constructive  which  makes  up  Congress. 

piece  of  legislation  is  the  Esch-Cummins  rail-  The  public  has  largely  taken  it  for  granted 

road  bill,  putting  into  law  the  public  decision  that  there  will  be  little  done  in  Washington  for 

to  leave  the  operation  of  the  railroads  in  private  the  next  nine  months,  but  that  the  next  election 

hands,   with   the  further  provision   that   the  will  be  a  Republican  victory  which  will  termi- 

Government  regulating  bodies  be  made  respon-  nate  the  present  deadlock  between  the  executive 

sible  for  making  it  possible  for  the  railroads  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government 

not  only  to  escape  bankruptcy  but   also  to  and  provide  some  real  leadership  in  the  execu- 

expand  to  meet  the  country's  needs.  tive  branch  which  may  in  turn  inspire  some  in 

The  budget  bill   has    been    slowly    worked  the  legislative  branch, 

through  Congress.     This  extremely  important  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  we 

measure,  when  passed,  will  give  us  the  machin-  must  wait  for  a  new  deal  encourages  the  people 

ery  by  which  we  can  properly  regulate  govern-  in  Government  service  to  wait  until  after  the 

ment  expenditures.     It  will  not  itself,  of  course,  election  for  action,  because  almost  all  action 

enforce  economy.     It  will  bring  the  facts  of  is  fraught  with  some  risk. 

Government  finance  into  plain  view  in  under-  The  first  duty  of  the  Administration  which 

standable  form  which  will  enable  Congress  to  comes  into  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1921, 

see  what  it  is  doing  and  likewise  enable  the  is  to  restore  the  morale,  organization,  and  effi- 

public  to  see  what  it  is  doing.     This  necessary  ciency  of  the  Government  services.     This  will 

bill   has    been  a  long   time  in  coming  and  is  not  be  a  spectacular  achievement  in  the  eyes 

now  postponed  by  the  President's  veto.  of  the  public  when  it  is  done  for  it  is  not  as 

Our  experience  with  the  tax  measures  by  concretely  visible  as  the  passage  of  a  law,  for 

which  we  raised  money  during  the  war  has  example.     Yet  the  passage  of  laws  is  not  effec- 

given  us  a  good  deal  of  data  by  which  these  tive  without  the  machinery  for  carrying  them 

measures  might   be  improved,   but   Congress  out  and  at  present  the  administrative  parts  of 

has  not   taken  advantage  of  the  experience  our  Government  are  in  deplorable  condition, 

rapidly.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  war  up- 

Our  newly  acquired  merchant  marine  which  set  the  organization  and  personnel  of  every 

is   extremely   expensive    to   the   Government  governmental  department,  partly  due  to  the 

has  not  been  put  upon  a  permanent  or  satis-  fact  that  the  low  government  salaries  and  the 

factory  basis.  high  cost  of  living  have  further  disrupted  the 

The    Administration    has    no    constructive  services,  and  partially  due  to  the  continuous 

programme  before  the  people  nor,  on  the  other  appointment  by  the  President  to  public  office 

hand,  has  Congress.     And  in  neither  place  is  of  men  who  have  not  sufficient  administrative 

there  any  leadership.     The  President  has  con-  ability. 

fined  himself  to  insisting  on  the  passage  of  the  But  however  the  present  conditions  in  the 

Peace  Treaty  in  the  form  in  which  he  brought  Post  Office  and  State  Departments,  Army,  Navy, 

it  from  Europe  and  jealously  guarding  the  ex-  Department    of   ComYnferce,    etc.,  have  come 

ecutive    power    from    encroachment    by    the  about  they  must  be  remedied,  for  the  adminis- 

Cabinet    and  Congress.     With  the  exception  t ration  of  the  Government  can  not  be  effective 
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under  present  conditions  no  matter  what  the  ceeded  in  getting  an  able  constructive  railroad 
policies  of  the  President  or  the  enactments  of  measure  through  Congress,  although  the  meas- 
Congress.  Nor  is  the  solution  of  the  matter  ure  offers  only  a  6  per  cent,  return  to  new  rail- 
merely  the  raising  of  salaries  all  around.  If  road  capital  in  a  7  or  8  per  cent,  market, 
all  Government  salaries  were  raised  an  ade-  The  merchant  marine  problem  is  as^  yet  not 
quate  amount  and  the  same  number  of  em-  attended  to. 

ployees  kept  as  are  at  present  on  the  rolls —  Senator   Colt's   committee  on   immigration 

including    the    Army    and    Navy — the    taxes  and  the  similar  committee  in  the  House  have 

would  have  to  be  appreciably  raised  to  meet  achieved  no  progress  on  this  important  subject, 

the  expenditure.     Salaries  must  be  raised,  but  Senator  Lodge  with  the  able  assistance  of 

along  with  that,  the  administrative  side  of  the  Senators  Knox,  Johnson,  Borah,  etc.,  and  the 

Government  must  be  reorganized  so  that  fewer  President   with  his  Senatorial  voice,  Senator 

people  can  carry  on  the  Government   work  Hitchcock,  can  claim  equal  credit  for  accom- 

than  are  now  engaged  in  it,  or  else  many  things  plishing  nothing  in  our  relations  with  Europe, 

which  the   Government  is  now  doing  must  Of  the  pressing  problems  of  last  September 

stop.    There  is  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  accomplishment  so  far  is: 

both  directions.  1.  Taxation   and    Expenditure — method   of 

On  the  legislative  side  an  improvement  in  taxation  producing  bad  results   and   expendi- 

the  method  of  doing  business  is  also  imperative,  tures  still  uncontrolled.    The  passage  of  the 

Except  during  the  war  there  has  never  been  in  budget  bill  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of  progress, 

recent  times  the  number  of  pressing  problems  2.  Foreign   Relations — Complete  failure  to 

before  Congress  for  settlement.    The  methods  accomplish  anything. 

of  conducting  business  which  sufficed  before  3.  Railroad — A  good  law  passed.     Problem 

the  war  are  not  adequate  now.  now  in  administrative  stage. 

In  September  last  year  the  World's  Work         4.  Merchant  Marine No  definite  result 

published  a  list  of  the  chairmen  of  the  most  but  much  investigation  done  by  Congress. 

important  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,         5.  Army   Reorganization A  comprehen- 

outlining  what  particular  problem  confronted  sive  and  statesmanlike  bill  creating  a  national 
them  for  solution,  with  the  comment  that,  be-  defence  policy  prepared,  but  neither  party  will- 
cause  of  our  system  of  government  by  which  ing  to  sponsor  anything  but  a  makeshift  policy 
responsibility  is  divided  between  the  President  at  present. 

and  Congress,  and  so  subdivided  in  Congress         6.  Immigration No  progress. 

as  not  to  be  traceable,  the  tasks  of  these  men  Just  a  change  in  leadership  or  change  in 

were  well  nigh  impossible  of  accomplishment  parties  will  not  remedy  this  situation  suffi- 

in  a  reasonable  time.  ciently  to  allow  our  Government  to  keep  pace 

Senator  Warren  and  Senator  Penrose  as  the  with  the  needs  of  the  country.    The  govern- 

head  of  the  money  spending  and  money  collect-  mental  machinery  itself  is  in  need  of  rearrange- 

ing  committees  in  the  Senate  along  with  Mr.  ment  so  that  it  can  be  speeded  up. 

Goode  and  Mr.  Fordney  in  the  House  were  to  The  passage  of  the  budget  bill  by  Congress 

arrange  our  income  and  expenditure  so  as  to  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  Congress  is  about 

bring  the  Government  down  to  a  proper  peace  to  improve  its  methods.     The  budget  bill  calls 

basis.     Our  expenditures  still  are  more  on  a  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting  as 

war  than  a  peace  scale  and  the  Treasury  is  still  the  spokesman  for  the  Administration  to  pre- 

borrowing.     A  close  inquiry  into  this  failure  sent  a  financial  programme  to  Congress  on  its 

will  do  much  to  exonerate  these  particular  opening   day.     This   financial    programme   or 

gentlemen  from  blame,  but  it  will  be  unable  to  budget   must   necessarily   contain   in   general 

fix  it  on  any  one  else.  the  Administration's   policies,  for  practically 

Mr.    Kahn   and   Senator  Wadsworth   were  no  policy  can  be  enacted  into  law  without 

working    on    an    army    reorganization    bill,  affecting  the  income  or  expenditures  of  the 

Neither  the  Administration  nor  either  party  Government.     The  presentation  of  the  budget 

sponsors  any  military  policy,  so  the  work  of  Mr.  then  means  that  Congress  will  be  given  a  well 

Kahn  and  Senator  Wadsworth  has  been  slow  thought  out  programme  for  the  nation's  busi- 

and  much  of  the  better  parts  of  the  bill  has  ness  when  it  first  meets.     It  will  have  time  to 

been  lost.  thoroughly  debate  the  whole  programme  and 

Senator  Cummins  and  Mr.  Esch  have  sue-  accept  or  reject  it  or  modify  it  to  the  best  of 
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its  ability.  Those  who  have  not  watched  the  stabilize  prices  downward,  when  demand  ex- 
American  Congress  at  work  may  not  realize  ceeded  supply  or  whether  stabilization  only 
what  an  innovation  this  would  be.  It  would  worked  upward  when  supply  tended  to  exceed 
be — it  is  hoped  will  be — a  very  radical  improve-  demand.  In  the  last  year  there  has  been  the 
ment,  for  until  now  it  has  been  the  habit  of  opportunity  to  test  the  question.  There  is  a 
Congress  when  it  meets  to  allot  the  necessary  good  deal  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claim 
business  to  various  committees  to  prepare  for  of  big  business  that  its  stabilization  works 
Congressional  consideration.  The  committees  both  ways.  For  example,  the  Steel  Corpora- 
working  under  a  number  of  disadvantages,  sel-  tion  has  been  selling  steel  appreciably  below 
dom  have  their  recommendations  ready  until  the  price  of  such  a  rival  as  the  Midvale  Steel 
toward  the  end  of  the  session.  Then  the  im-  Company.  If  the  big  paper  manufacturers 
portant  measures  are  thrust  upon  Congress  for  had  charged  their  regular  customers  the  market 
decision  one  on  top  of  another  with  such  rapid-  price  for  paper  most  of  the  press  in  the  United 
ity  that  few  if  any  can  be  thoroughly  considered  States  would  be  bankrupt.  The  American 
and  they  are  passed  or  rejected  in  haste,  Sugar  Refining  Company  at  various  times  has 
without  due  consideration  by  Congress  and  been  selling  its  product  at  5  cents  a  pound  or 
without  giving  the  public  enough  time  to  grasp  even  more  below  the  price  of  smaller  competi- 
what  is  going  on.  tors.  If  these  various  companies  had  had  even 
If  the  budget  even  partially  remedies  this  greater  dominance  in  their  respective  fields 
and  to  any  appreciable  degree  brings  order  out  their  tendency  to  keep  prices  down  would  prob- 
of  our  present  chaotic  and  irresponsible  method  ably  have  been  more  marked.  For  example, 
of  spending  the  public  money,  it  should  add  one  of  the  big  lumber  men,  believing  that  prices 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  Congress  and  were  too  high,  set  a  price  for  a  month's  produc- 
likewise  help  in  making  the  Federal  income  tion  below  the  prevailing  market  rate.  The 
meet  the  Federal  expenditure,  which,  for  the  first  immediate  result  was  that  speculative  buyers 
time  since  Civil  War  times  is  a  difficult  problem,  raised  the  amount  of  his  orders  to  ten  times 
what  he  had  to  offer.     If  there  had  been  an 

For  a  Revision  of  the  Clayton  Act  effecti^  lu,mber  *""*  il  cou'dt  ^ve  offered 

J  enough  to  have  put  the  speculators  out  of  the 

THERE  have  been  evident  lately  some  in-  market  to  a  large  degree, 
teresting  phenomena  concerning  the  In  other  words,  unrestricted  competition 
effect  of  very  large  corporations  or  puts  prices  very  low  in  a  buyer's  market  and 
trusts  on  prices.  very  high  in  a  seller's  market,  tending  toward 
In  our  experience  in  the  past  we  became  great  extremes  and  wide  fluctuations;  while 
pretty  well  convinced  that  in  times  when  supply  combinations,  trusts,  or  monopolies  tend  to 
tended  to  exceed  demand  a  company  which  maintain  a  more  even  level  of  prices,  when  the 
dominated  its  industry  could  and  would  "  stabi-  men  in  control  have  any  large  vision  of  their 
lize  or  maintain  prices,"  which  meant  keeping  responsibilities  to  the  public  or  any  far-seeing 
the  prices  up.  The  "trusts"  answered  that  view  of  their  own  advantage, 
in  the  long  run  they  did  not  keep  prices  higher  This  fact  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  com- 
than  they  otherwise  would  be  but  that  they  bination  or  monopoly  is  more  to  the  public  ad- 
kept  the  prices  steadier  and  made  their  busi-  vantage  than  unrestricted  competition,  because 
nesses  more  exclusively  manufacturing  and  there  are  many  other  factors  in  the  situation 
selling  concerns  and  less  speculative.  Theoret-  besides  the  stability  of  prices.  A  company 
ically  this  is  true  enough — if  the  controlling  which  is  completely  dominant  in  a  business  is 
minds  of  big  business  have  a  big  and  long  dis-  under  a  natural  temptation  to  follow  established 
tance  vision  of  their  task.  In  the  long  run  they  lines  and  is  not  spurred  to  the  necessity  of 
would  certainly  be  far  better  off  if  they  could  making  improvements  by  the  competition  of 
maintain  a  price  which  changed  slowly,  giving  well  equipped  rivals.  If  it  becomes  too  con- 
a  reasonable  profit  on  a  steady  sale,  than  if  servative  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a 
they  had  to  accept  violently  fluctuating  prices  rival  entering  the  field,  but  potential  rivalry 
which  made  the  business  itself  and  everything  is  not  as  stimulating  as  actual  competition, 
dependent  on  it  a  good  deal  of  a  gamble.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
But  for  many  years  there  was  no  general  large  production  to  the  big  combination,  but 
opportunity  to  see  whether  big  business  would  that  also  is  a  relative  and  not  an  absolute  ad- 
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vantage,  for  beyond  a  certain  point,  differing  President  Roosevelt.     If,  the  day  before  Presi- 

in  different  industries,  the  advantages  of  size  dent  Roosevelt  issued  his  conservation  message, 

seem  to  cease.     The  loss  of  the  personal  equa-  you  had  asked  the  average  well  informed  Amer- 

tion  in  management  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  ican  whether  or  not  he  believed  in  conservation 

efficiency  in  larger  organizations.  he  would  not  have  know  what  you  were  talking 

To  all  these  economic  factors  are  added  the  about.    A  day  later  any  one  who  read  the  papers 

political  ones.     The  public  is  much  more  jeal-  could  have  told  you  what  it  was.     But  it  was 

ous  of  large  organizations  than  of  small  ones,  necessary  not  only  to  tell  people  what  conserva- 

and  large  organizations  are  always  subject  to  tion  was  but  also  to  educate  the  public  on  the 

both  wise  and   unwise  popular  and  political  question  so  that  they  would  insist  upon  certain 

attack  where  small  organizations  pursuing  sim-  necessary  action.    A  Presidential  message  could 

ilar  practices  escape.  hardly    do    this    education    work.     However, 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  business — what  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  a  further  method.  He 
combination  of  big  and  little  units — best  serves  called  a  conference  on  natural  resources  at 
the  public  in  the  long  run  has  no  absolute  an-  Washington.  It  focused  public  attention  not 
swer.  We  have  not  discovered  how  much  we  only  because  called  by  the  President  of  the 
should  regulate  unrestricted  (often  called  unfair)  United  States  but  also  because  it  was  made  up  of 
competition  on  the  one  hand  and  monopoly  the  governors  of  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
on  the  other.  With  the  Sherman  Act  and  later  and  a  great  number  of  other  distinguished 
with  the  Clayton  Act  as  a  basis  we  have  been  men.  The  proceedings  of  the  congress  over- 
experimenting  on  the  problem  for  many  years,  shadowed  all  other  news.  The  papers  pub- 
Most  of  the  experiments  in  the  past  have  been  lished  columns  and  columns  of  facts  about  the 
made  somewhat  in  anger  at  some  particular  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  whole 
abuse  or  phenomenon,  and  the  ultimate  con-  periodical  press  followed  suit.  In  an  extraor- 
sequences  of  the  remedy  on  the  whole  situation  dinarily  short  time  the  American  public  had 
have  not  been  carefully  considered.  grasped  the  main  principles  and  facts  of  the 

In  the  reform  of  our  finances  we  were  more  conservation  movement.  This  was  perhaps 
fortunate.  A  commission  studied  the  whole  the  most  successful  instance  of  teaching  a  sub- 
question  in  all  its  ramifications  very  thor-  ject  which  has  no  automatic  news  value  of  its 
oughly.  The  exact  recommendations  of  this  own  to  a  whole  people  in  a  minimum  space  of 
commission  were  not  followed  but  the  funda-  time. 

mental  principles  it  worked  out  were  used  and  Education  in  the  United  States  at  present 

its  report  gave  Congress  a  picture  of  the  whole  is  in  something  of  the  same  situation  as  our 

problem  to  consider,  with  the  inter-relations  natural  resources  were  when  conservation  was 

of  its  various  parts,  so  that  the  resultant  Federal  launched.     The  necessity  for  increasing  teach- 

Reserve  Act  was  an  infinitely  better  instru-  ers'  salaries  and  appeals  for  school  and  colleges 

ment  than  its  comoanion  piece  of  legislation,  appear  continuously  in  the  press,  but  the  public 

the  Clayton  Act.  has  not  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  evil 

A  not  very  spectacular,  but  extremely  useful,  consequences  ten  and  twenty  years  hence  of 

act  for  the  next  President  would  be  the  appoint-  the  present  conditions.     The  teaching  f  rater- 

ment  of  an  able  commission  to  study  the  control  nity  has  agitated  a  good  deal  but  the  attention 

and  regulation  of  business  as  the  Aldrich  Com-  they  get  is  spasmodic  and  scattered.     Failing 

mission  studied  our  financial  needs.  to  arouse  the  different  states  and  communities 

sufficiently,  thry  are  appealing  to  the  Federal 


The  Next  President  and  the  Educational  Treasury  to  help  them.     But  that  is  not  the 

P  ohl  m          '  rea^  somt^on  °f tne  problem.     The  real  solution 

is  so  to  arouse  the  whole  nation  as  to  make 

THE  White  House  is  the  greatest  sound-  each  state  and  each  community  realize  the 

ing   board    in    the   country.     A    Presi-  absolute  necessity  of  attending  to  the  education 

dential   letter  or  message   appears   on  of  its  children  in  an  ever  increasing  manner, 

the   first   page   of   every   paper   in  the  land.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  services  the  next 

The  President  can  at  any  time  turn  public  at-  President  could  do  the  country  would  be  to 

tention  to  any  particular  subject.     One  of  the  call  an  education  conference  at  Washington 

most  dramatic  examples  of  this  fact  was  the  to   do   for   education   what    Mr.    Roosevelt's 

inauguration   of   the   conservation   policy   by  conservation  congresses  did  for  conservation. 
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The  conservation  congresses  led  to  action  by  other  problems,  is  awaiting  the  next  Adminis- 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union  as  well  as  the  tration — an  Administration  which  is  going  to 
Federal  Government.  An  educational  con-  have  to  improve  the  machinery  of  government 
ference  with  national  attention  focussed  on  it  in  order  to  meet  its  increased  duties,  revise 
by  the  sounding  board  of  the  Presidency  should  the  system  of  taxation,  settle  the  basis  on 
be  even  more  effective.  which  our  new  merchant  marine  will  be  de- 
veloped,   organize  anew  our  foreign   service, 


Immigration  and  the  Next  Administration  and  ^constitute  our  foreign  relations,  make  a 

&  permanent  policy  of  national  defence,  establish 

A  FEW    months    ago    there    Was    much  cordial  relations  with  Mexico,  stimulate  educa- 

discussion   in   the   public    press   of  a  tion.     These,  and  a  number  of  other  things 

change  in  the  immigration  laws.     On  which  this  new  Administration  will  face,  mean 

one    side    appeared    frequent    arguments    for  bringing    our    governmental    machinery,    our 

laws  imposing  drastic  restrictions  on  immigra-  laws,  and  our  public  opinion  in  accord  with  the 

tion  in  order  that  we  might  have  time  to  Amer-  new  conditions  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 

icanize  the  foreign  elements  already  among  


us   before   being  swamped   with   more.    On  A  N       0pportunit    in  Mexican  Relations 

the  same  side  of  the  argument  were  the  Labor  rr             J 

leaders,  actuated  by  the  desire  to  keep  the  ^""^V  N  E  of  the  primary  tests  of  a  democracy 

demand  for  labor  always  greater  than  the  sup-  I        1   is  its  ability  to  change  from  one  set  of 


ply,  so  that  Labor  would  constantly  receive  V_^X  administrators  to  another  by  an  honest 
higher  wages  and  thereby  be  constantly  reach-  election.  In  its  1 10  years  of  history  as  a  re- 
ing  higher  standards  of  living — a  desire  with  public,  Mexico  has  never  achieved  this.  There 
which  a  large  part  of  the  public  is  in  sympathy  have  been  peaceful  elections  in  Mexico,  such 
if  the  labor  already  here  would  do  its  full  part  as  those  arranged  by  Porfirio  Diaz,  but  the  re- 
in increasing  production,  suits  were  not  determined  by  the  voters.   They 

Against  these  arguments  appeared  those  who  were  arranged  beforehand  by  the  administra- 

believe  it  to  be  a  right  of  all  human  beings  to  tion.      Practically    every    Mexican    president 

share  in  any  benefits  that  may  come  from  resi-  has  come  into  power  and  gone  out  of  power  as 

dence  in  the  United  States  regardless  of  the  the  result  of  war. 

effect  on   the   rest  of  the   population.     The  Carranza  preached  consistently  against  the 

people   who   specialize   their   interest    partic-  militarists,  but  he,  like  all  the  others,  came 

ularly  upon  the  abnormal  and  the  failures  into  power  by  arms  and  not  by  a  free  election, 

and  the  irreconcilables  among  our  population  and  has  gone  out  of  office  by  the  same  route — • 

seem  particularly  anxious  to  have  more  of  these  unfortunately  accompanied  by  death,  which 

elements  amongst  us.      Many  of  these  advo-  has  also  not  been  an  uncommon  phenomenon, 

cates  of  the  open  door  to  all  comers,  assimilable  The   reason   that    Mexico  has  consistently 

or  not,  are  more  interested  in  the  Jewish  race,  failed  in  this  primary  test  of  a  democracy  is  not 

or  some  other  race  or  nationality,  than  they  that  its  leaders  are  naturally  more  belligerent, 

are  in  the  United  States,  but  many  are  disin-  less  patriotic,  less  democratic  than  leaders  in 

terestedly  sincere.     Along  with  those  interested  other  countries.     It  is  more  fundamental  than 

in  special  foreign  groups,  and  the  sentimental-  that.    The  Mexican  electorate  is  not  sufficiently 

ists,  goes  another  far  from  sentimental  group,  educated  to  grasp  political  questions  and  decide 

Large  employers  of  unskilled  labor  are  suffering  them  by  the  ballot.     The  leaders  can't  appeal 

from  the  lack  of  it  and  they  want  the  gates  to  the  people,  so  they  appeal  to  arms, 

opened  so  that  the  stream  that  used  to  come  This  being  a  fundamental  condition,  it  is 

before  the  war  will  come  again.  not   subject   to  rapid  change.     As  a  nation, 

The    immigration    question    is    exceedingly  therefore,  we  shall  have  to  give  up  any  strict 

complex  and  its  effect  on  American  political  interpretation  of  Mr.  Wilson's  original  doctrine 

and  industrial  life  extremely  far-reaching.     But  that  we  would  recognize  no  government  that 

no  progress  has  been  made  toward  meeting  came  into  power  by  violence, 

the  new  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war.  The  Mexicans  have  not  been  able  to  carry 

The  Administration  is  urging  no  solution  and  out  a  free  and  fair  election.     It  is  an  equally 

Congress  has  made  no  progress  in  finding  a  demonstrated  fact  that  they  have  not  been  able 

solution  of  its  own.     This,  like  most  of  our  to   develop   their  own   resources.     From    the 
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time  that  the  Spaniards  went  there  after  gold,  country  to  have  close  and   cordial   relations 

there  has  been  a  succession  of  foreigners,  the  with  the  United  States.     Mexicans  often  ob- 

last  being  the  American  and  British  oil  hunters,  ject  to  this  on  the  theory  that  close  relations 

Mr.  Wilson's  original  contention  in  this  case  with   us  will   impair  their  independence  and 

was  that,  whether  the  Mexicans  could  develop  sovereignty.     There  is  no  logic  in  this.     For 

their  resources  or  not,  they  were  entitled  to  example,  some  years   before  the  World  War, 

make  their  own  success  or  failure  of  it  if  they  England    realized   that    close    relations    with 

wanted  to.     Mr.  Bryan  even  went  so  far  as  to  France  had  become  an  imperative  necessity, 

say  that  any  American  who  invested  in  Mexico  Such  relations  were  created,  and  the  independ- 

deserved  to  lose  his  money,  the  theory  seeming  ence  and  sovereignty  of  the  two  nations  which 

to  be  that  any  man  investing  in  a  backward  had  previously  been  jealous  rivals  were  saved 

country  was  bound  to  "exploit"  the  inhabit-  by  their  new  attitude  toward  each  other, 

ants  thereof.     Nevertheless,  the  same  Adminis-  The  danger  to  Mexican  independence  from 

tration  saw  to  it  that  Mexico  produced  and  the  United  States  comes  not  at  all  from  close 

sent  to  us  the  sisal  for  binder  twine  which  and  cordial  relations  but  from  the  opposite, 

our  farmers  needed.    And  likewise  we  built  a  If  Carranza   had  continued   in   power  much 

great  merchant  marine  equipped  to  burn  oil  longer  his  habit  of  defending  the  killing  of 

which  must  come  from  Mexico.    The  facts  of  Americans  in  Mexico,  his  threats  of  confiscat- 

our  relations  with  Mexico  are  stronger  than  ing  American  property,  and  his  general  hostil- 

our  theories.  ity  to  the  United  States  would  ultimately  have 

Mexico  can  not  develop  her  own  resources  meant  war.  Obregon  is  happily  not  committed 
and  her  Government  must  encourage  their  de-  to  an  anti-American  policy,  although  he  has 
velopment,  for  the  industries  thus  created  are  said  various  hard  things  about  us.  Moreover, 
the  best  producers  of  taxes  for  the  state.  Por-  he  has  been  to  the  United  States  often  and  he 
firio  Diaz  recognized  all  this  and  developed  the  has  a  clearer  and  less  fanatical  view  of  the 
country  with  a  judicious  admixture  of  Amer-  various  elements  in  the  problem  than  Carranza. 
ican,  British,  and  Canadian  help.  Carranza  Our  chances  of  creating  cordial  relations  with 
also  saw  the  necessity  of  foreign  help,  but,  him  or  almost  any  one  else  are  better  than  they 
believing  that  Germany  would  win  the  war,  were  with  Carranza.  Yet  after  a  long  period 
he  decided  to  join  the  winning  side.  This  of  bad  relations,  a  period  of  popular  anti- 
was  politically  advantageous  because  the  Americanism  in  Mexico,  the  change  for  mutual 
Mexicans  have  instinctively  distrusted  the  benefit  will  not  be  easy  particularly  on  the 
American  "developing  invasion."  Carranza  Mexican  end.  We  must  therefore  make  it  as 
found  it  popular  to  favor  the  German  cause  easy  for  the  new  powers  there  as  possible, 
and  the  Germans  could  logically  look  forward  This  creation  of  cordial  relations  is  a  problem 
to  such  a  penetration  of  Mexico  as  they  had  in  humanity  more  than  in  theory.  It  is  con- 
accomplished  in  Turkey,  a  penetration  which  siderably  a  problem  in  personal  relations.  It 
would  have  meant  a  German-trained  army,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to  display 
the  cooperation  of  the  German  navy,  an  oil  not  only  good  intentions  but  the  practical 
supply  for  Germany,  and  the  end  of  the  Monroe  knowledge  of  how  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Doctrine.  All  this  was  a  logical  enough  pic-  new  order  in  Mexico  to  cooperate  with  us  and 
ture  if  Germany  had  won  in  Europe.  still  keep  in  power.     We  are  facing  a  strategic 

Mexico  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  a  moment  in  our  diplomacy  in  an  area  where  we 

series    of    dictatorships    mellowed    somewhat  have  suffered  a  long  series  of  reverses.     It  is 

by  the  slow  but  encouraging  growth  of  a  public  doubly   important,   therefore,   that   we   make 

opinion.     Mexico  must  develop  her  resources  good  this  opportunity, 

for  the  revenue  they  produce,  and  for  this  

development  she  must  have  outside  help     If  Deflation  Without  Panic 
the  outside  help  is  too  largely  drawn  from 

Europe  or  Asia  it  will  constitute  the  kind  of  ^  l  ^HE  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Palmer, 
danger  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  designed  to  set  out  with  great  vigor  some  months 
prevent.  X  ago  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  He  has 
The  problem  before  the  United  States,  then,  threatened  and  sued  various  people,  and  con- 
is  to  recognize  these  facts  and  to  make  it  ad-  vinced  many  people  that  a  band  of  profiteers 
vantageous  and  popular  in   Mexico  for  that  who  actually  can  and  do  control  the  economic 
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forces  of  this  country  are  deliberately  robbing  high  and  commodities  on  their  way  to  market 
the  people.  But  his  campaign  had  no  effect  could  bear  an  increased  load  of  paper  money, 
on  prices.  So,  while  the  country  actually  had  fewer 
It  is  extremely  difficult  even  for  so  energetic  goods  it  had  vastly  more  money  in  circulation 
a  campaigner  as  Mr.  Palmer  and  armed  with  and  naturally  the  value  of  goods  in  money  went 
the  forces  of  the  Attorney-General's  office  to  up.  We  became  inflated  and  we  are  still 
control  the  course  of  American  business.  To  inflated.  Until  there  are  more  goods  or  less 
a  very  extraordinary  extent  Mr.  Hoover  sue-  money  we  must  remain  inflated.  A  few  months 
ceeded  in  controlling  the  price,  production,  and  ago  the  cry  was  production  and  more  produc- 
demand  for  foodstuffs  during  the  war.  His  tion.  We  were  to  get  enough  more  goods 
success  was  due  fundamentally  to  his  use  of  to  equal  our  extra  supply  of  money.  But  to  in- 
accepted  commercial  experience.  He  increased  crease  production  is  more  feasible  in  desire 
production  by  guaranteeing  a  high  price.  He  than  in  accomplishment.  Labor  is  not  plenti- 
prevented  speculation  by  making  the  Food  ful.  Strikes  are  common.  Transportation, 
Administration  so  large  a  buyer  and  seller  that  an  absolute  essential  to  production,  is  in  a 
it  could  break  any  speculator  that  entered  the  crippled  state  and  facing  what  at  best  must  be  a 
field.  To  an  extraordinary  extent  also  he  got  slow  convalescence.  And  even  if  we  did  in- 
the  cooperation  of  producers  and  consumers  on  crease  production,  the  very  goods  we  produced 
a  patriotic  basis.  With  the  vigor  of  war  pa-  to  reduce  inflation  would  themselves  act  as  a 
triotism  behind  him  and  practically  unlimited  basis  for  more  paper  money  as  they  went  to 
funds  he  was  able  to  steer  a  successful  course  market. 

using  the  natural  laws  of  commerce,  laws  of  Fundamentally,  as  long  as  the  Liberty  and 
which  a  long  experience  in  commerce  had  given  Victory  bonds  are  unabsorbed  and  an  abnormal 
him  intimate  knowledge.  amount  of  gold  is  available  as  a  basis  for  issuing 
There  is  now  no  such  combination  of  patriotic  currency  we  shall  have  the  material  for  infla- 
self-sacrifice,  power,  and  knowledge  to  be  brought  tion  with  us.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
to  bear  upon  high  prices.  Conditions  are  so  can,  however,  raise  the  discount  rate — put  up 
different  that  even  such  an  attempt  could  the  cost  of  issuing  currency  against  commodi- 
hardly  have  the  success  it  had  during  the  war.  ties,  bonds,  or  gold — so  as  to  restrict  this  prac- 
Moreover  such  control  of  trade  has  so  many  tice.  It  has  recently  done  so.  But  this  is  not 
dangers  in  it  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  eager  to  an  unmixed  blessing.  In  such  conditions  as  we 
abandon  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war  was  are  in,  unusual  speculation  is  a  normal  phe- 
over.  The  solution  of  our  difficulties  arising  nomenon.  Commerce  and  industry  must  bid 
from  high  prices  is  not  solved  by  so  easy  a  for  money  against  the  speculators.  When  the 
scheme  as  elocution  and  prosecution  of  pro-  Reserve  Board  begins  to  "  squeeze,  "and  thereby 
fiteers.  to  reduce  the  amount  of  currency  issued,  corn- 
In  the  first  place,  during  the  war  the  United  merceand  industry  feel  the  "squeeze"  as  much  as 
States  collected  most  of  the  gold  in  the  world,  the  speculators,  or  more  so.  And  squeezing 
As  gold  is  a  basis  for  currency,  this  allowed  commerce  and  industry  restricts  production, 
a  great  expansion  of  our  paper  money.  Like-  There  is  no  quick  or  easy  method  of  getting  rid 
wise  we  borrowed  about  twenty  billion  dollars  of  such  problems.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
from  the  future,  chiefly  with  Liberty  bonds,  inflation  is  the  twenty  billion  dollar  debt  we  owe 
Government  bonds  are  also  a  basis  for  currency  the  future,  and  the  sooner  that  is  entirely  ab- 
under  the  Federal  Reserve  Law.  The  bonds  sorbed  and  then  paid  off  the  sooner  we  remove 
which  were  bought,  paid  for  in  full,  and  put  this  potent  factor.  But  neither  the  absorption 
away,  do  not  act  as  a  basis  for  more  paper  nor  much  less  the  liquidation  of  this  debt  can 
money  but  those  that  are  held  by  the  banks  be  quickly  accomplished,  nor  can  elocution 
as  collateral  do.  The  other  basis  for  currency  or  prosecution  hasten  the  matter  much, 
issue  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  are,  gener-  In  discussing  prices  we  usually  think  in  terms 
ally  speaking,  commodities  within  60  or  90  of  commodities  in  relation  to  money.  For 
days  of  being  sold.  As  the  Government  with  some  purposes  it  is  more  accurate  to  think  in 
its  borrowed  money  was  eager  to  pay  high  terms  of  human  effort.  In  transportation  this 
prices  to  stimulate  production  in  speed  or  country  has  lately  wasted  a  vast  amount  of 
amount,  or  to  encourage  people  to  make  war  human  effort.  It  takes  more  human  effort 
articles  new  to  them,  commodity  prices  were  to  get  40,000  cars  through  a  congested  freight 
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yard  than  through  one  that  is  working  smoothly. 
It  takes  more  effort  to  move  freight  with  worn 
out  and  inadequate  equipment  than  with 
proper  motive  power  and  cars.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  more  effort  to  take  freight  frqm  the 
cars  when  halfway  to  its  destination  and  bring 
it  the  rest  of  the  way  by  motor  truck  than  to 
have  it  go  its  normal  course.  Now  such  wastes 
afflict  this  country's  transportation  and  they 
ripple  all  down  the  processes  of  production, 
for  when  factories  can't  get  coal  and  retailers 
can't  get  goods  and  manufacturers  can't  get 
raw  materials,  the  waste  of  human  effort  multi- 
plies. The  real  cost  of  production  is  terribly 
high  under  these  conditions.  The  consumer 
must  pay  by  his  efforts  not  only  for  what  he 
gets  but  for  the  waste  attendant  to  giving  it 
to  him.  At  first  blush  the  cure  for  this  seems 
to  be  to  rehabilitate  the  railroads.  Undoubt- 
edly that  is  the  cure  but  to  do  that  needs  vast 
sums  of  money.  The  speculator  and  the  tax 
collector  have  driven  the  usual  sources  of  this 
money  out  of  reach.  If  the  Government 
supplies  the  deficiency  it  means  more  bonds 
— more  possible  inflation. 

These  next  few  years  call  for  the  greatest 
business  and  financial  experience  and  great 
courage  and  devotion  in  high  places  in  the 
Government.  It  needs  a  real  spirit  of  public 
service  for  working  upon  such  economic  prob- 
lems brings  little  spectacular  reward.  The 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  not  capable 
of  a  dramatic  solution  except  by  a  panic.  The 
task  ahead  is  so  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
natural  laws  of  trade  by  the  wise  handling 
of  the  Federal  finances,  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  railroads,  our  foreign  financial  and  com- 
mercial relations,  etc.,  as  to  make  deflation 
as  little  dramatic  as  possible  and  still  achieve  it. 

The  Goose  and  the  Golden  Egg 

WHEN  Congress  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  large  sums  in 
taxes  for  the  war  it  very  naturally 
turned  toward  the  incomes  of  the  rich  as  a 
source  on  which  to  draw  and  increased  the  tax 
on  the  higher  incomes.  For  large  incomes  the 
American  tax  was  made  by  far  the  most  severe 
in  the  world. 

Then  as  Congress  saw  that  the  spending  of 
billions  for  war  materials  was  making  many 
people  rich  with  the  money  subscribed  on 
patriotic  grounds  it  naturally  turned  its  atten- 
tion toward  devising  a  method  for  getting  these 


ill-gotten  riches  away  from  the  "profiteers." 
The  result  of  this  effort  was  the  excess  profits 
tax,  which  was  designed  to  take  away  from 
business  a  large  percentage  of  any  profits  in 
excess  of  the  average  made  before  the  war. 

At  first  glance  both  of  these  propositions 
seem  reasonable  and  likely  to  be  successful. 
But  in  operation  they  have  produced  and  are 
producing  certain  unlooked  for  results. 

While  the  war  was  on,  the  rich  paid  their 
very  high  income  taxes  without  seeking  ways 
to  evade  the  high  penalty  they  imposed  on 
riches.  They  paid  both  on  account  of  pa- 
triotism and  because  they  felt  that  the  tax 
would  be  temporary.  They  continued  to 
invest  their  money  in  industry  and  thereby  to 
stimulate  enterprise  and  production.  But 
now  this  is  changing.  An  industry  asks  a  rich 
man  to  invest  money.  It  offers  him  8  per  cent, 
return.  "That  is  no  good",  says  the  rich  man, 
"for  after  I  have  paid  my  income  tax  I  won't 
net  a  third  of  that.  I  can  do  better  by  buying 
tax  exempt  municipal  or  government  bonds." 

The  business  man  thinks  over  the  situation 
something  like  this. 

"In  191 3  I  paid  certain  of  my  employees 
$4,000  a  year  and  my  business  made  $400,000 
profit. 

This  last  year  I  paid  these  men  $8,000  a  year 
and  I  made  about  $800,000.  Their  increased 
income  has  been  taxed  moderately  but  my 
increased  profits  were  taxed  very  heavily. 
Nevertheless,  to  increase  the  business,  I  was 
willing,  to  pay  a  very  high  rate  for  extra  cap- 
ital but  when  I  offer  8  or  even  9  per  cent, 
to  men  who  have  money,  they  say  it  is  not 
enough.  Under  the  circumstances  between 
the  excess  profits  taxes  I  have  to  pay  and  the 
rate  of  interest  caused  by  the  high  income  tax 
others  have  to  pay  there  is  no  way  for  me  to 
make  any  money  by  increasing  my  business 
so  I  won't  increase  it." 

There  are  a  great  number  of  businesses  which 
did  not  have  this  alternative.  They  found  that 
with  the  increasing  costs  of  raw  material, 
labor,  transportation,  etc.,  they  had  to  have 
much  more  working  capital,  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  organization  and  do  their  normal 
business.  But  when  they  went  either  to  the 
money  market  or  the  credit  market  to  get  this 
extra  money,  they  found  that  it  would  cost 
them  from  7  to  9  per  cent.  Taxes,  speculation, 
and  one  cause  and  another,  had  made  money 
demand  extremely  high  rates.  There  is  noth- 
ing for  business  to  do  but  to  pay  it.    The 
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result  is  that  business  does  its  best  to  fix  prices 
permanently  on  a  level  to  pay  these  high 
interest  rates  on  top  of  the  high  taxes  to  which 
it  is  obligated. 

Mr.  Otto  Kahn  in  an  able  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  of  our  present  taxation  recently  summed 
up  the  matter  in  these  words: 

Baneful  effects  directly  traceable  to  short- 
sightedly excessive  and  clumsy  taxation  of  capital, 
merely  go  to  confirm  old  and  tested  truths  well 
known  to  every  student  of  taxation.  Thus,  for 
instance: 

An  excessive  tax  destroys  its  own  productivity. 
The  great  nations  of  Europe  have  been  and  are 
under  an  infinitely  greater  financial  strain  than 
our  country  was  or  is.  The  Cabinets  in  these 
countries  have  undergone  many  changes  in  the  last 
five  years.  They  have  included  Socialists  and 
representatives  of  Labor.  In  the  determination 
of  their  taxation  programme  they  have  had  the  as- 
sistance of  the  best  economic  brains  of  Europe.  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy  are  probably  no  less  demo- 
cratic in  their  economic  policies  and  purposes  than 
we  are.  Yet  no  European  government  has  deemed 
it  wise  and  advantageous  to  the  state  to  impose 
rates  of  income  taxation  as  high  as  the  upper 
grades  of  ours.  If  all  European  nations,  except 
Bolshevist  Russia,  have  stopped  at  certain  limits 
of  income  taxation,  much  below  ours,  the  reason 
is  not  that  they  are  animated  by  any  greater  ten- 
derness for  rich  men  than  we  are,  but  that  they  have 
recognized  the  unwisdom  and  economical  ill-effect 
of  going  beyond  these  limits. 

Extreme  rates  of  taxation  do  not  and  cannot 
fully  reach  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  reach, 
but  they  do  inevitably  reach,  in  one  way  or  another, 
in  their  ultimate  consequences,  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

He  who  would  lead  the  people  to  believe  that 
they  can  be  benefited — or,  indeed,  that  they  are 
other  than  greatly  harmed — by  oppressive  taxation 
of  capital,  fools  himself,  or  attempts  to  fool  others. 

Such  taxation  is  bound,  in  the  end,  to  lead  to 
stagnation  and  retrogression.  The  prosperity  of 
a  community  is  a  matter  of  manifold  and  subtle 
interrelations.  In  the  long  run  Labor  cannot  be 
abundantly  employed  and  well  paid  nor  can  the 
farmer  and  the  small  trader  be  prosperous  unless 
business  at  large  is  enabled  to  grow  and  prosper. 

Faulty  taxation  affects  the  masses  of  the  people 
unavoidably  and  harmfully,  even  though  it  be 
in  no  way  laid  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  direct 
or  indirect  governmental  imposts.  In  fact,  it  is 
likely  to  affect  them  more  adversely  and  acutely 
than  even  taxation  which,  to  a  moderate  and  care- 
fully measured  extent,  is  laid  upon  them,  provided 
that  such  taxation  is  wise  and  scientific. 

Extravagance,  log-rolling,  the  unwise  and  in- 
efficient  expenditure   of   money   by   governmental 


bodies  count  among  the  acknowledged  foibles  of 
democracy.  The  structure  of  our  income  tax 
schedule  encourages  these  foibles,  in  that  it  creates 
the  belief  that  the  great  bulk  of  government  ex- 
penditures is  provided  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
well-to-do  without  materially,  burdening  the  rest 
of  the  community. 

The  formula  of  a  very  small  normal  tax  and 
enormous  surtaxes  acts  as  a  strong  stimulant  to 
wastefulness  on  the  part  of  executives,  heads  of 
departments  and  legislators,  in  that  it  tends  to 
lessen  their  salutary  qualms  on  the  score  of  being 
held  to  account  by  the  people  for  the  resulting 
tax  burdens.  It  is  all  too  invitingly  easy  to  meet 
rising  expenditures  by  giving  the  surtax  screw 
another  twist  of  a  few  per  centf,  or  to  maintain  an 
exorbitant  level  of  expenditures  in  normal  times 
by  leaving  the  surtaxes  at  rates  which  were  meant 
to  cover  the  needs  of  an  extraordinary  emergency. 

By  the  opiate  of  such  taxation  which  apparently 
touches  them  but  very  little  or  not  at  all,  the  masses 
of  the  people  are  apt  to  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
relative  indifference  to  governmental  wasteful- 
ness; but  the  facts  remain  awake  and  inexorably 
at  work,  and  their  working  means  and  has  always 
meant  that  governmental  extravagance  is  visited 
not  upon  one  class,  but  upon  all  the  people. 

Wrong  economics,  however  well  intentioned, 
have  been  more  fruitful  of  harm  to  the  people  than 
almost  any  other  single  act  of  government. 


German  Indemnity  and  Trade  with  France 

TH  E  conference  at  Hythe  tentatively  fixed 
the  German  indemnity — or  bill  of  rep- 
aration— at  approximately  120  billion 
marks.  That  figure,  of  course,  is  not  the 
measure  of  the  German  destruction  but  the 
measure  of  the  conferees'  estimate  of  Ger- 
many's ability  to  pay. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  national  debt  of 
the  United  States  which  had  been  only  a  billion 
dollars  in  1916  was  about  22  billion  dollars. 

The  British  national  debt  is  nearly  8  billion 
pounds. 

The  French  national  debt  is  about  2 1 5  billion 
francs. 

The  German  national  debt  is  about  200 
billion  marks. 

If  the  bill  of  reparations  is  added  to  the 
German  national  debt  the  total  is  about  320 
billion  marks.  If  we  assume  that  Germany 
still  has  at  least  61  million  people,  that  is  a  debt 
of  5,000  marks  per  capita  for  the  guilty  to 
pay.  If  we  assume  that  France  with  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  has  43  million  people  that  leaves 
the  French  a  debt  of  5,000  francs  per  capita 
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for  the  chief  victim  of  the  war.     In  normal  ing  out  the  hope  of  an  ever-increasing  flow  of 

times  the  franc  is  worth  about  19  cents  and  the  gold  from  Germany,  as  because  it  might  cre- 

mark  about  23  cents,  so  that,  including  the  bill  ate  a  hopelessness  that  will  slow  up  German 

of  reparations,  the  Germans,  who  were  not  only  production.     However,  in  the  name  of  justice 

chiefly  guilty  but  were  also  beaten,  come  out  as  well  as  of  good  economics,  the  principle  of 

of  the  war  but  with  little  more  to  pay  than  the  the  Peace  Treaty,  stipulating  that  the  Ger- 

chief  victim  of  their  attack — and  these  figures  mans  should  not  be  let  off  on  a  basis  more 

do  not  include  the  cost  of  restoring  devastated  favorable  than  any  of  the  Allies,  should  be 

France.  adhered  to.     The  indemnity  should  be  fixed, 

The  comparison  between  Germany  and  but  fixed  high. 
France  is  nearer  a  fair  comparison  than  the  As  soon  as  the  Hythe  decision  was  announced 
German  debt  with  the  British  or  American,  for  a  discussion  arose  over  whether  if  the  Germans 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  paid  much  were  to  be  allowed  to  issue  bonds  for  the  debt, 
more  of  their  war  costs  by  taxes  as  they  the  Allies  could  pay  off  their  indebtedness  to 
went  along  than  did  France  and  Germany,  the  United  States  with  those  bonds.  The 
The  British  debt  of  £7,875,000,000  amounts  newspapers  in  this  country  quite  generally 
to  £175  or  3,500  shillings  per  capita  for  her  objected  to  the  idea  of  our  country  becoming 
45  million  population.  The  shilling  being  the  collecting  agency  for  the  German  debt, 
normally  worth  24  cents  to  the  mark's  23,  this  German  trade  might  all  go  to  other  nations, 
comparison  shows  Great  Britain  with  a  little  There  is  an  equally  valid  objection  from  the 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  per  capita  debt  French  side  also.  It  is  an  axiom  that  a  creditor 
of  Germany  or  France.  Our  debt  of  is  very  solicitous  of  his  debtor's  welfare.  The 
$22,700,000,000  for  a  population  of  1 10  million  French  argue  that  they  would  prefer  this  solid- 
amounts  to  $206  apiece  or  824  quarters  as  com-  tude  on  our  part  should  be  toward  France 
pared  with  the  British  3,500  shillings.  Our  rather  than  toward  Germany, 
debt  per  capita  is  about  one  fourth  that  of  The  hope  of  the  French  is  not,  however,  to 
each  British  citizen,  and  not  quite  a  fifth  of  pay  its  foreign  debts  merely  by  passing  along 
that  of  each  French  citizen.  Moreover,  to  what  money  can  be  gotten  from  Germany, 
offset  our  debt  there  is  10  billion  dollars  that  The  French  hope  to  pay  their  indebtedness  to 
various  European  countries  owe  us.  The  the  United  States  by  export.  To  do  this  they 
British  are  also  large  creditors.  The  French  must  build  up  a  large  market  for  their  goods  in 
on  the  other  hand  have  little  of  value  owed  this  country.  They  are  not  now  equipped  with 
them  except  their  part  of  the  German  repara-  the  army  of  trained  salesmen  to  sell  their  goods 
tion  money  which  will  not  so  much  reduce  the  abroad  which  was  such  a  feature  of  Germany's 
present  French  debt  as  it  will  pay  for  the  re-  foreign  trade  before  the  war,  nor  can  they 
building  of  the  devastated  country.  produce  this  force  quickly.  They  are  con- 
In  general  then,  for  every  quarter  that  the  sequently  holding  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
American  citizen  owes  in  national  debt,  the  Lyons,  fairs  of  French  goods  with  special  at- 
Englishman  owes  four  shillings,  and  the  French-  tention  to  those  articles  suitable  for  export 
man  about  seven  francs,  and  the  German  trade,  in  the  hope  that  these  fairs  will  show 
about  seven  marks.  such  possibility  of  profit  to  the  American 
From  these  general  figures  one  fact  stands  importer  that  they  will  go  to  France  and  buy 
out  very  clearly.  in  large  quantity. 

First,  before  any  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  


the  German  citizen  is  sought  to  enable  him  to  The  Controversy  and  Careers  of  Daniels 

bear  his  burden,  an  amelioration  of  the  French  ,  ^. 

citizens'  lot  is  necessary,  for  certainly  the  world 

ought  not  to  ask  France  after  her  services  to  ^  1  ^HE  controversy  between  Admiral  Sims 


T: 


civilization  to  ask  her  citizens  to  bear  greater  and  Secretary   Daniels  has  taken  the 

burdens  than  the  Germans  after  their  disser-  X     course  which  the  previous  careers  of  the 

vice  to  civilization.  two  men  would  indicate.    Admiral  Sims  has 

The    Clemenceau-Poincare-Tardieu  conten-  twice  before  told  some  blunt  truths  about  the 

tion    that  the  German    indemnity  be   made  Navy,   thereby   gaining  much   ill-will   in  the 

indefinite,  seems  unwise  quite  as  much  be-  Navy  itself  and  much  public  abuse  for  seeming 

cause  it  will  discourage  French  thrift  by  hold-  to  attack  a  popular  service.     In  both  cases, 
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however,  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  he  was 
found  to  be  right  and  in  both  cases  he  did  the 
American  Navy  incalculable  service,  firstly  in 
revolutionizing  its  gunnery,  and  secondly  in 
eradicating  certain  fatal  weaknesses  in  the 
design  of  our  ships.  Now  for  the  third  time  he 
comes  along  and  points  out  some  fundamental 
errors  in  our  war  strategy. 

The  Secretary  and  his  advisors  who  made  the 
errors  naturally  object  to  Sims's  criticisms  and 
most  of  the  naval  bureaucracy  that  objected 
to  his  previous  reforms  object  to  his  present 
criticisms. 

Now  Mr.  Daniels  has  about  as  consistent  a 
record  as  Admiral  Sims.  Some  years  ago  there 
began  in  North  Carolina  a  vigorous  agitation 
for  improved  public  education.  As  curious 
as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  only  known 
Mr.  Daniels  recently,  he  opposed  it.  His 
underlying  reason  was  that  a  wish  to  improve 
the  school  system  implied  a  criticism  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina.  But  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
despite  Mr.  Daniels's  assurance  of  their  perfec- 
tion, accepted  the  theory  that  better  educa- 
tional facilities  were  needed  and  set  out  with 
great  ability  and  persistence  to  get  them. 
Since  a  governor  of  North  Carolina  was  elected 
on  an  educational  ticket  Mr.  Daniels  had  an 
implicit  belief  that  education  and  Democracy 
Were  synonymous. 

Some  years  later  a  representative  of  an  organ- 
ization founded  by  a  very  rich  man  who  had 
controlled  a  trust  announced  that  a  part  of  the 
population  of  North  Carolina  was  suffering 
from  hookworm.  Mr.  Daniels  immediately 
announced  in  large  headlines  that  this  was  a 
slander  on  the  fair  name  of  the  most  healthful 
state  of  the  Union.  But  the  people  who  were 
suffering  from  hookworm  preferred  to  be 
cured  than  to  be  praised  without  cure,  so 
the  hookworm  clinics  became  popular  and 
then  Mr.  Daniels's  paper  helped  the  good 
cause  along. 

Now  comes  the  Sims  case.  When  the 
Admiral  was  part  of  an  outwardly  perfect 
record  for  the  Democractic  Party,  Mr.  Daniels 
wished  to  promote  him  and  shower  him  with 
honors.  But  the  minute  he  suggested  that  all 
had  not  been  perfect  the  Secretary  discovered 
all  manner  of  blemishes  in  his  character.  And 
as  usual  the  Secretary  does  not  bother  about 
the  main  point  of  discussion. 

Admiral  Sims's  criticisms  in  the  main  were: 

1 .  That  the  Navy  Department  had  no  prop- 


erly conceived   plan   ready   for   participation 
in  this  war. 

2.  That  the  Navy  Department  did  not  have 
the  Navy  ready  for  participation  in  this  war. 

3.  That  it  held  back  from  participation  in 
the  fighting  zone. 

4.  That  it  tried  to  decide  strategical  ques- 
tions at  a  distance  of  3,000  miles  which  is  a 
fundamental  error.  That  because  of  the  fun- 
damental error  it  delayed  sending  destroyers 
urgently  needed,  opposed  the  convoy,  etc. 

In  reply  Mr.  Daniels's  main  contentions  are: 

1.  That  Sims  thought  he  knew  more  than 
any  one  else. 

2.  That  Sims  wanted  to  Prussianize  the 
Navy. 

3.  That  Sims  was  criticising  the  Navy. 

4.  That  Sims's  criticism  was  instigated  by  a 
Republican  Senator. 

5.  That  Sims  was  not  only  pro-British  but 
also  was  polite  to  the  British  and  therefore 
un-American. 

The  Secretary's  praise  of  the  American  Navy, 
abuse  of  the  British  navy,  and  abuse  of  Sims 
are  all  in  the  same  key  as  his  remarks  about 
the  healthfulness  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
iniquity  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  the 
time  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  set  out  to 
cure  the  hookworm  in  North  Carolina,  and  they 
haven't  much  more  to  do  with  the  main  points 
of  the  case.  If  all  his  charges  were  true,  which 
they  are  not,  they  would  affect  Sims's  points 
hardly  at  all. 

However,  they  constitute  a  good  smoke 
screen  and  they  are  easier  to  grasp  than  the 
problems  Sims  was  discussing,  and  Mr.  Daniels 
will  receive  much  popular  support.  But  that 
part  of  the  population  which  studies  the  ques- 
tion will  recognize  the  importance  of  Sims's 
discussion  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  they 
will  not  be  lost  on  the  Navy  any  more  than 
were  his  discussions  of  gunnery  and  ship  con- 
struction. 

The  main  criticisms  Sims  made  are  still  un- 
answered. 

We  declared  war  on  April  6,  191 7.  We  had 
then  some  fifty  odd  destroyers.  It  was  gen- 
erally admitted  that  destroyers  were  the  main 
reliance  against  the  submarines  and  that  month 
the  submarines  sank  850,000  tons  of  shipping. 
Yet  not  an  American  destroyer  moved  against 
the  enemy  until  about  the  middle  of  May  and 
then  not  on  the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
advisors  but  only  after  repeated  urgent  cable- 
grams from  Sims.     By  comparison  in  1898  we 
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declared  war  on  April  8th  and  on   May   ist         Perhaps  it  was  true  then   that  we  should 

Dewey   had   destroyed    the    Spanish   fleet    in  have  feared  entanglements  with  Asia,  faltered 

Manila  Bay.  at  the   responsibility  of  helping  a   backward 

The  main  idea  underlying  Sims's  contention  people,  and  grown  nervous  about  the  possible 

that  the  man  on  the  spot  who  alone  can  know  costs  of  pacifying,  educating,  and  governing 

conditions  should  be  allowed  to  make  the  actual  a   foreign   land.     It  was  only  about   twenty 

decision  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  lines,  years  ago  then,  but  our  fears,  doubts,  and  sus- 

_.  ,  .  ,         ,  .  picions  did  not  overcome  us.     We  took  the 

The  theory  of  these  orders,  of  course,  was  that  our  r  .,.,.,  ,  ,  ,   . 

r  , ,    ,        -\-  •,  ,      _  «.  responsibility  and  grew  in  character  in  doing 

field  of  operations  was  necessarily  removed  a  great  .     rXT  j  r    i  i*  •  i 

distance  from  Washington,  that  it  was  quite  impos-  *•     Now  we  are  asked  to  take  Armenia  under 

sible  for  us  to  form  accurate  judgments  of  the  vary-  a  mandate,  and  we  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the 

ing  incidents  in  the  field  of  operations  and  that  im-  cost,    afraid    of    the    responsibility,    afraid   of 

posing  the  tremendous  responsibility  for  the  success  foreign  entanglements.     For  the  moment  the 

of  the  expedition  upon  its  commander  we  could  not  elements  in  our  blood  that  gave  us  the  courage 

do  less  than  give  him  full  authority  and  leave  him  to  become  a  nation,  to  expand,  to  lend  our  help 

untrammeled  by  attempts  to  formulate   plans  of  ancj  influence  to  the  spread  of  freedom  over  the 

action  which,  made  at  a  great  distance,  could  not  worM  seems  tQ  have  left  us      Jhe  ,oudest  voices 

be  informed  with  knowledge  of  the  situation  which  r%n>nn„  „„  „„,«»  .«,  +^  0u„«   „n   ~Jo+;™^  ,,,;+u 

,  ,        .   ..     -  B  ^  ,    , ■    .       ..       ,  among  us  urge  us  to  shun  all  relations  with 

the  commander  at  the  front  had  when  the  plans  .«  in         u  -u-i^-  i  i  tL 

r  ached  h'm  other  people,  all  world  responsibilities,  to  let  the 

rest  of  the  world  prosper  or  fail,  but  on  no 

They  are  part  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  account  for  us  to  help  civilization,  outside  our 

of  War  referring  to  the  relations  between  the  own  borders — except  by  Congressional  resolu- 

War  Department  and  General  Pershing,  and  tions. 

they  state  a  correct  and  almost  obvious  funda-         But  the  Borah-Johnson  type  of  mind  is  not 

mental  principle  which  Mr.  Daniels  constantly  an  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  American 

violated.  people.     It  is,  of  course,  a  characteristic  of 

if  Admiral  Sims  was  the  correct  man  to  have  primitive  man  all  over  the  world  to  suspect 

in  command  in  Europe,  he  should  have  been  and  even  hate  foreigners,  but  the  savage  mind 

given  the  freedom  and  authority  to  do  the  while  actuated  by  self-interest  is  usually  not 

maximum  service  as  Pershing  was.  very  far-sighted.     The  more  enlightened  and 

If  he  was  not,  if  Mr.  Daniels's  present  opin-  far-seeing  self-interest  becomes,  the  more  toler- 

ion  of  Sims  is  correct,  Mr.  Daniels  was  gravely  ant  and  generous  it  is.     The  Borah-Johnson 

neglectful  of  his  duty  in  keeping  such  a  person  school  have  not  progressed  very  far  along  the 

in  such  a  position.  road    of    enlightenment    or    generosity.     Yet 

The  incident  throws  in  clear  relief  two  very  their  point  of  view  is  at  present  popular  in  the 

distinct  types  of  men  that  our  democracy  puts  United  States,  whereas  the  similar  counsels  of 

in  high  places,  and  the  sequel  will  show  that  short-sighted   selfishness  urged  with  all   Mr. 

despite    the    thick   and    controversial    smoke  Bryan's   power   twenty   years   ago   were   not 

screen  which  Mr.  Daniels  had  spread  between  popular. 

the  public  and  the  facts,  the  air  will  soon  be-         The  difference  is  not  accounted  for  by  a 

come  clear  again  and  the  Admiral's  facts  will  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  American  people, 

stand  out  in  bold  relief.  but  it  merely  means  that  no  people  will  set 

out  upon  a  great  enterprise  calling  for  big  vision 

The  Philippines  and  Armenia  i"ud  generosity  without  a  captain  to  lead  them. 

rr  There  is  no  captain  now.      I  he  people  have 

AT  THE  end  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  deserted  the  President's  leadership  but  they 

American  people  found  themselves  in  have  no  other  leader.     So  in  all  probability 

L   possession  of  the  Spanish  rights  to  the  we  shall  do  nothing  now  about  Armenia  or 

Philippine  Islands.     The  Spaniards  could  not  any  such  question.     But  in  the  long  run  we 

turn  over  to  us  complete  possession  and  friendly  shall  take  on  ourselves  just  such  responsibili- 

relations  with   the   inhabitants  for  in   many  ties.     We  shall  have  leaders  who  will  call  forth 

parts  of  the  islands  the  Spanish  rule  had  not  the  old  spirit  of  generous  enterprise  and  we  shall 

been  effective.     Nevertheless  the  United  States  follow  them  for  the  sake  of  generosity,  for  the 

took  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  sake  of  adventure,  because  a   strong  people 

Philippines  including  the  task  of  pacification.  crave  responsibility  and  because  under  wise 
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leadership  we  shall  see  that  a  world  in  which 
we  refuse  to  do  our  part  is  not  the  best  kind  of  a 
world  to  live  in. 

The  particular  mandate  offered  us — that  for 
Armenia— Was  not  attractive  as  a  practical  matter 
because  Armenia,  whatever  its  exact  bound- 
aries be,  is  geographically  and  economically 
an  absurd  state.  The  ethnological  map  shows 
the  Armenians  strung  out  in  a  thin  line  across 
what  used  to  be  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  no  nat- 
ural boundaries,  no  general  natural  highways 
of  commerce,  and  no  railroads  binding  the 
country  together. 

The  Armenian  mandate  was  not  the  full 
measure  of  our  opportunity  to  save  ourselves 
and  humanity.  Our  opportunity  was  the 
mandate  for  Turkey.  In  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire there  were  before  the  war  some  6  or  7 
million  Turks,  6  or  7  million  Armenians,  and  a 
similar  number  of  Kurds,  mostly  nomadic 
tribes,  with  an  admixture  of  Greeks  in  the  sea- 
ports, Jews  in  Palestine,  and  Bulgars  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey.  A  small  group  of  Turks  ruled 
this  unhomogeneous  mass  in  a  scandalously 
brutal  and  inefficient  manner  and  constantly 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  world,  for  the  last 
war  proved  that  a  general  European  war  and  a 
world  war  are  synonymous.  The  American 
people  felt  keenly  that  the  rule  of  the  Turk 
should  end,  that  the  world  should  not  longer 
tolerate  constant  massacres,  savagery,  and 
incompetence  at  one  of  the  strategic  points  of 
the  world  that  kept  up  a  constant  menace  to 
the  peace  of  civilization.  If  we  had  been  in 
one  of  our  larger  moods  we  should  have  taken 
the  mandate  for  Turkey,  a  mandate  of  a  fairly 
logical  economic  and  geographical  entity  that 
could  have  been  administered  out  of  its  own 
resources  to  the  benefit  of  its  people,  the 
United  States,  and  the  world. 

But,  remark  the  fearful,  the  Allies  only 
offered  us  the  mandate  for  Armenia.  That  is 
true.  But  if  we  had  happened  to  have  the 
spirit  of  '98  in  1918  we  should  have  had  at 
least  an  equal  voice  with  any  other  nation  in 
trying  to  reconstruct  civilization.  We  have 
as  much  share  in  the  world  as  any  other  na- 
tion. We  have  as  much  responsibility  for 
civilization  as  any  one  else.  If  we  had  been  in 
this  mood  we  should  have  picked  out  our 
own  mandates  in  agreement  with  the  other  na- 
tions as  they  have  picked  out  theirs.  If  we  had 
been  in  a  large-minded  mood  we  should  not  have 
had  to  wait  for  others  to  suggest  what  is  both 
a  picayune  and  an  impossible  responsibility. 


John  W.  Davis  and  the  Democratic  Party 

THE  New  York  Times,  which  is  not  much 
given  to  promoting  political  candidates, 
devoted  most  of  its  editorial  page  on 
May  23rd  to  urging  on  the  Democratic  Party 
the  wisdom  of  nominating  John  W.  Davis  for 
the  Presidency.  It  outlined  his  services  as 
Congressman  and  Solicitor-General.  The  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Davis's 
career  is  not  the  public  positions  he  has  held 
but  the  very  unusual  unanimity  of  confidence 
he  inspires  in  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
him,  both  those  with  him  and  those  opposed 
to  him.  Of  all  the  possible  Democratic 
candidates  Mr.  Davis's  character  is  the  most 
attractive  if  Mr.  McAdoo's  disinclination 
keeps  him  out  of  the  office. 

As  a  Presidential  candidate  Mr.  Davis  is  of 
the  darkest  Jiorse  variety  because  his  personal- 
ity and  his  beliefs  on  current  questions  have 
not  been  presented  to  the  public  and  because 
of  his  present  position  can  not  well  be  presented 
before  the  convention.  He  could,  therefore, 
in  no  sense  be  a  public  choice,  but  that  is  no 
particular  disadvantage  for  there  is  no  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  nomination  who  has 
developed  a  large  popular  following.  In  the 
Literary  Digest  poll,  for  example,  Mr.  Hoover, 
an  avowed  Republican,  has  received  more 
Democratic  votes  than  Mr.  McAdoo  who  heads 
the  Democratic  column  in  popularity. 

The  Times  based  its  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Democratic  success  chiefly  on  the 
likelihood  of  a  split  in  the  Republican  Party. 

On  its  own  strength — based  on  the  present 
Administration's  achievements — the  Demo- 
cratic Party  seems  to  have  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess. And  this  is  the  more  peculiar  because  a 
successful  war  has  been  waged  with  a  Demo- 
cratic president  in  the  White  House,  a  fact 
which  should  seemingly  give  the  Democratic 
Party  a  distinct  advantage.  But  this  Ad- 
ministration's evident  hesitancy  and  doubt 
about  entering  the  war,  the  small  interest  of 
the  President  in  the  fighters  or  the  fighting, 
and  failure  either  to  get  its  peace  terms  or  con- 
vince the  public  that  its  peace  terms  were  wise 
has  taken  all  political  advantage  from  the 
Democrats  of  having  held  the  Presidency  during 
a  victorious  war. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  Administration 
is  unmistakably  extraordinarily  unpopular. 
If  the  next  Democratic  nominee  defends  the 
Administration  and  thereby  promises  to  con- 
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tinue  its  methods  and  policies,  he  will  have  to  hostelry  on  which  he  intends  to  spend  $50,000 

shoulder  its  unpopularity.     If  he   repudiates  for   refurnishing   and   decorating.     It    is   esti- 

rt,  he  admits  that  the  Party  he  represents  has  mated    by    a    Government    bureau    that    the 

failed,  which  is  hardly  a  recommendation  for  waiters  in  Washington  average  a   rake-off  of 

continuing  it  in  office.     About  the  only  course  $3.67   per  day   in   tips.     Impecunious   young 

for  the  Democratic  nominee  to  pursue — #nd  the  men  in  search  of  an  education  earn  sums  as 

most    constructive   one — is   to   make   a   con-  bell-boys  in  summer  hotels  considerably  larger 

structive  programme  for  the  future  and  discuss  than  they  can  hope  to  accumulate  in  the  first 

that  to  the  exclusion  of  the  past.  years  of  their  business  life.     The  high  cost  of 

Mr.  Davis  is  in  a  better  position  to  do  this  owning  automobiles   is   largely   explained   by 

than  most  of  the  other  possible   Democratic  the  commissions  received  by  chauffeurs  from 

candidates,  for  he  has  not  himself  been  the  sub-  dealers  in  supplies.        An  investigation  con- 

ject  of  controversy,  unless  the  Sinn  Fein  ele-  ducted  some  years  ago  disclosed  that  the  cloak 

ment  of  the  Democratic  Party  should  object  room  privileges  in  the  big  New  York  hotels 

to  his  having  been  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  were  farmed  out  to  "  syndicates  "  who  obtained 

Eight  years  ago  men  flocked  to  the  support  their  profits — and  large  ones — from  tips;  the 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  because  he  represented  public  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  dimes 
a  chance  to  create  a  national,  sane,  and  intel-  which  it  had  been  generously  placing  in  the 
ligently  organized  Democratic  Party.  There  palms  of  neatly  dressed  girls  did  not  remain  in 
was  a  chance  to  make  a  party  that  should  their  possession,  but  we  re  passed  on  to  the  capital- 
not  be  controlled  by  its  unintelligent  element  ists  who  controlled  the  system,  the  girls  them- 
under  Mr.  Bryan,  its  boodle  element  such  selves  receiving  the  pittance  of  a  weekly  wage, 
as  Tammany,  or  its  purely  Southern  sectional  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  some  years  ago 
element,  but  should  have  a  national  policy  attempted  to  arouse  public  sentiment  against 
drawing  strength  from  the  liberal  elements  this  kind  of  extortion,  but  the  practice  involved 
of  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  hope  so  much  human  nature  that  he  made  little 
that  Mr.  Wilson  would  thus  rehabilitate  the  headway.  Another  campaign  is  now  under 
Democratic  Party  has  not  been  realized.  The  way;  it  has  its  publication,  the  Commercial 
opportunity  to  base  such  rehabilitation  on  a  Bribery  and  Tipping  Review,  and  its  anti- 
victory  at  the  polls  is  not  nearly  as  promising  measures  have  reached  Congress.  The  reform 
as  it  was  eight  years  ago  but  the  Demo-  aimed  at  is  more  than  tipping;  it  represents  an 
cratic  Party's  need  is  at  least  as  great,  if  attempt  to  stamp  out  commercial  bribery  and 
not  greater.  Even  though  it  does  not  win,  if  brigandage  of  all  kinds.  Washington  has  un- 
the  Democratic  Party  can  nominate  a  normal,  der  consideration  four  bills  directed  against 
able  man  with  an  intelligent  and  constructive  commercial  bribery.  It  hopes  to  establish 
programme  and  push  that  programme  in  the  the  "square  deal"  in  business.  Several  strong 
campaign,  it  will  do  the  country  and  itself  a  organizations  of  decent  business  men  have  en- 
distinct  service.  dorsed  the  proposed  laws — the  National  Asso- 
ciation  of   Purchasing  Agents,-  the  American 

A  Drive  Against  Tipping  Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 

sion,  and  the  National  Board  of  harm  Organiza- 

THE    story   of   the    bankrupt    financial  tions.     Opposition  to  these  laws  will  probably 

"magnate"  who  was  assisted  in  his  diffi-  be  lacking,  for  the  tiptaker  and  the  bribetaker 

culties  by  the  waiter  to  whom  he  had  are  not  persons  who  air  their  profession  in  public, 

been  paying  tips  for  many  years  is  a  familiar  At  the  present  time  various  states  have  laws 

one;  and  certain  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  on  the  subject,  but  these  are  only  indifferently 

Commercial  Bribery  and  Tipping  Review  show  enforced  or  are  dead  letters.    At  all  events  the 

that   it   is   not   entirely   fanciful.  •  The   head  distinction  between  gifts,  as  such,  and  bribes, 

porter  of  one  of  New  York's  leading  hotels  has  is  a  fine  one.     It  will  take  more  than  law  to 

resigned  his  job  in  order  to  take  over  the  man-  cleanse  us  of  the  evil.     That  a  considerable 

agement  of  another  hotel  in  Manhattan  which  part  of  the  population  should  earn  its  living  by 

he  has  leased  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  graft  or  beggary  — for  this  is  what  petty  bribery 

From  St.  Louis  it  is  reported  that  the  head  and  tiptaking  is — is  a  serious  national  defect 

waiter  of  a  large  hotel  has  just  gone  into  busi-  which  our  several  "Americanization"  organiza- 

ness  for  himself  by   renting,   for  $30,000,   a  tions  might  well  take  into  consideration. 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  MAKE 
LONG-TERM  INVESTMENTS? 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on   investments   and  the  lessons   to  he   learned   therefrom 


WITH  United  States  Govern- 
ment bonds  selling  to  yield 
more  than  6  per  cent.;  with 
the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road selling  equipment  trust 
certificates — one  of  the  highest  types  of  invest- 
ment— to  net  the  investor  7  per  cent.,  and  with 
the  Pennsylvania  bringing  out  well-secured 
ten-year  bonds  to  return  as  much,  the  investor 
who  follows  the  long  swings  in  interest  rates 
is  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  is  not  high  time  to 
begin  buying  long-term  fixed-interest-bearing 
securities.  This  scientific  investor,  who,  if 
he  was  fortunate,  sold  his  long  term  bonds 
around  the  opening  of  the  present  century, 
when  New  York  Central  3JS  were  as  high  as 
1 1 1  J,  and  has  kept  his  funds  in  short-term  se- 
curities since,  wonders  if  it  is  not  time  to  switch 
back  again  when  New  York  Central  3^s  are 
at  63. 

The  advantage  that  this  experienced  investor 
has  enjoyed  over  those  who  held  on  to  their 
long-term  bonds  throughout  the  past  two  de- 
cades is  self  evident.  If  he  made  no  profits 
at  all  on  the  short-term  securities  which  he 
bought  to  keep  his  funds  in  liquid  or  quickly 
available  shape,  yet  he  can  now,  with  the 
amount  of  his  original  investment  in  hand,  buy 
nearly  twice  as  many  New  York  Central  3JS 
as  he  then  held.  In  the  case  of  all  long-term 
bonds  which  were  outstanding  twenty  years 
ago  the  situation  is  the  same,  unless  there 
has  been  improvement  in  the  security  back  of 
the  bonds  to  offset  the  effect  of  steadily  ad- 
vancing interest  rates.  Chicago  &  North 
Western  general  mortgage  3^s  due  1987,  for 
instance,  sold  as  high  as  in  in  1901.  They 
are  now  60. 

Whether  the  bottom  has  been  reached  in 
this  long  decline  in  bonds  remains  to  be  seen. 
As  long  as  Liberty  Bonds  suffer  periodical 
spells  of  market  weakness,  other  bonds  cannot 
be  expected  to  start  upward.  The  comparison 
with  Liberty  Bonds  at  prices  to  yield  more 
than  6  per  cent,  for  some  issues  is  not  favorable 


for  advancing  prices  among  corporation  bonds. 
Probably  the  first  indication  of  the  swing  in 
the  other  direction  will  come  in  the  Liberty 
Loan  issues.  These  are  the  bonds  to  which  a 
reviving  demand  for  sound  investments  will 
turn  first.  In  the  change  from  the  present 
period  of  speculation  to  one  of  conservatism 
and  caution  the  safest  kind  of  investment  will 
be  the  one  first  sought.  So  Liberty  Bonds 
will  probably  give  the  first  indication  of  a  down- 
ward swing  of  interest  rates.  But  when  the 
exact  moment  will  arrive  that  bonds  will  start 
to  regain  some  of  the  loss  in  price  of  the  past 
two  decades  is  not  of  great  importance.  The 
shrewd  investor,  who  takes  advantage  of  these 
long  swings  to  increase  the  principal  of  his 
investments — or  avoids  them,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past  twenty  years,  to  keep  from 
suffering  losses — is  not  concerned  with  the  ex- 
act time  that  the  pendulum  starts  to  swing 
back.  All  he  wants  to  know  is  whether  it  is 
near  the  end  of  an  oscillation.  If  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  movements  which  cover  decades, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  get  in  and  out  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  movement.  The  point 
about  which  he  is  concerned  is  whether  we  are 
now  near  the  end  of  such  a  movement. 

To  answer  this,  one  must  look  to  the  causes 
that  have  brought  about  the  advance  in  inter- 
est rates  that  has  resulted  in  such  severe  de- 
clines in  long-term  bond  prices.  The  most 
important  immediate  reason  for  this  advance 
has  been  the  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  interest  return.  In  other  words,  prices  of 
long-term  bonds  have  gone  down  because  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up.  As  living  expenses 
advanced,  those  who  had  money  to  lend  de- 
manded a  higher  return  for  it.  That  meant 
that  new  bond  issues  had  to  offer  higher  inter- 
est rates  as  an  inducement  to  attract  capital. 
And  bonds  already  outstanding  had  to  meet 
the  competition  in  the  market  of  these  new 
issues  at  higher  rates.  That  is  why  New  York 
Central  3§s,  Chicago  &  North  Western  3^s, 
and  other  high  grade  bonds  have  fallen  from 
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1 1 1  to  around  60.  There  have  been  other  con- 
tributing causes,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
related  to  the  cost  of  living.  Lately,  also, 
the  income  tax  has  had  a  very  noticeable  in- 
fluence in  reducing  the  amount  of  capital 
available  for  investment  in  corporation  bonds. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a  switching  on  the  part  of 
very  rich  men  from  investments  in  corporation 
bonds  to  such  tax  exempt  securities.  The 
present  price  for  the  first  Liberty  Loan  3J  per 
cent,  bonds  of  seven  points  above  some  of  the 
4j  per  cent,  issues  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  issue  is  exempt  from  all  income  tax  while 
the  later  issues,  above  certain  amounts,  are 
subject  to  the  sur-taxes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Victory  Loan  3JS. 

All  these  factors  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  outlook  for  prices  of  long- 
term  corporation  bonds  in  the  years  ahead, 
but  the  most  important  one  is  the  purchasing 
power  that  the  interest  return  on  these  bonds  is 
likely  to  have  in  the  future.  If  the  cost  of 
living  is  coming  down,  then  there  will  be  a 
greater  demand  for  long-term  bonds  because 
the  fixed  interest  return  that  they  will  give 
over  a  period  of  years  will  buy  a  steadily  grow- 
ing amount  of  food  and  clothing  and  other 
commodities.  And  as  the  interest  return 
buys  more  and  the  demand  for  such  bonds 
grows,  they  will  advance  in  price.  If  the  rate 
of  the  income  sur-taxes  are  lowered,  that  will 
increase  the  supply  of  investment  capital  and 
reduce  the  advantage  of  holding  tax-exempt 
securities  as  compared  with  these  corporation 
issues.  If  the  world's  gold  production  con- 
tinues to  show  a  declining  ratio  of  increase  as 
it  has  since  191 5,  that  should  have  an  influence 
in  enhancing  the  value  of  bonds  that  are  pay- 
able in  gold.  And  furthermore  there  is  the 
precedent  to  take  into  consideration  for  what 
it  is  worth  that  after  previous  wars  fixed  inter- 
est bearing  securities  of  the  higher  grades  have 
advanced  in  value. 

For  some  time  past  financial  doctors  whose 
business  it  is  to  study  these  matters  in  con- 
nection with  the  investment  of  funds  in  their 
charge  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  those 
who  would  switch  from  short-term  investments 
into  long-term  bonds  would,  in  the  long  run, 
have  very  little  cause  for  regret.  It  is  possible 
that  they  did  not  give  enough  weight  to  the  effect 
that  the  income  tax  is  having  or  to  the  other 
causes  that  have  resulted  in  the  dumping  of 


large  amounts  of  Liberty  Bonds  on  the  market. 
At  any  rate,  since  this  opinion  was  first  expressed 
by  able  financial  experts  there  has  been  a  further 
decline  in  the  best  grade  long-term  bonds  of  an- 
other ten  points.  If  their  opinion  that  in  the 
long  run  those  who  purchased  long-term  bonds 
at  ten  points  above  their  present  levels  would 
not  regret  it,  was  sound,  then  their  advice 
in  this  particular  should  be  of  more  value  to 
the  investor  to-day.  He  cannot  expect  to 
get  in  at  the  very  bottom;  for  unless  Liberty 
Bonds,  by  leading  the  upward  movement,  give 
an  indication  that  the  turn  is  at  hand,  there 
will  be  no  way  of  telling  until  afterward  when 
the  real  upturn  starts.  But  when  one  compares 
present  prices  for  the  highest  grade  railroad 
bonds  with  the  high  levels  at  which  they  have 
sold  in  the  past,  the  possibilities  for  improve- 
ment seem  enormous.  These  present  levels 
are  very  close  to  the  recent  low  record  prices 
touched  by  these  bonds. 


ISSUE 

INTER- 
EST 
RATE 

DATE 
DUE 

HIGH 
SINCE 
I9OO 

PRES- 
ENT 
PRICE 

Atch.T.&.  S.F.  gen.  mtg. 
Chic.  &  N.  W.  gen.  mtg. 
New  York  Central  ref. 
Nor.  &  West  1st  consol. 
Nor.   Pacific  prior  lien 
Penn.  R.R.  consol.  mtg. 
Union  Pacific  1st  mtg. 

4 
3* 

4 
4 
4 
4 

1995 
I987 
1997 
I996 
1997 
I948 
1947 

IO6 
I  I  I 
Hi! 
IO4! 

io6f 
105! 
io8i 

7<4 
60 

63 

68| 
69! 

79 

74i 

Average  price     .     . 

107! 

69i 

Some  of  these  bonds  were  not  outstanding 
when  the  New  York  Central,  and  Chicago  & 
North  Western  3^s  were  selling  at  in.  The 
Pennsylvania  consolidated  4s,  for  instance,  were 
issued  in  1908.  The  high  record  for  them,  and 
for  some  of  the  other  issues,  therefore,  was  made 
after  interest  rates  had  advanced  considerably 
from  the  low  levels  of  1900  and  1901.  The 
present  selling  prices  of  these  Pennsylvania 
bonds  and  of  the  Union  Pacific  first  mortgage 
4s  are  higher  than  for  the  others  because  of 
their  earlier  maturity  date  when  they  will  be 
paid  off  at  par.  For  the  investor  who  wishes 
to  take  advantage  of  the  long  swing  in  interest 
rates,  bonds  having  the  longer  maturities  are 
the  ones  that  hold  out  the  greatest  possibilities 
for  increasing  his  principal,  provided  the  ex- 
pected swing  back  in  interest  rates  materializes. 


INSIDE  RED  RUSSIA 

The  Triumvirate  That  Rules  Russia.     An  Intimate  Picture  of  the  Bolshevist  Wreck 

By  JOHN  A.  GADE 

A  great  mass  of  material  has  reached  the  American  public  about  Russia  under  the  Bolsheviki,  some 
confused  and  much  conflicting,  some  by  observers  with  but  little  previous  knowledge  of  Russia  and  some 
by  observers  only  to  a  small  degree  equipped  with  the  experience  to  judge  of  conditions  in  a  foreign 
country  twice  as  large  as  the  United  States.  It  would  be  of  no  public  service  to  add  anything  to 
the  material  on  the  subject  of  Bolshevist  Russia  unless  it  were  likely  by  its  authority  and  clearness  to 
help  clarify  the  readers'  minds  upon  this  muddled  subject.  With  this  in  view  the  editors  of  the  World's 
Work  are  glad  to  publish  the  following  paper  by  Mr.  John  A.  Gade.  During  the  war  he  was  naval 
attache  at  Christiania  and  after  the  war  served  on  the  American  Commission  in  the  Russian  Baltic 
states  and  is  now  on  the  borders  of  Russia.  His  long  acquaintance  with  European  affairs  and  his 
particular  competence  as  an  observer  give  his  picture  of  Russia  exceptional  value. — The  Editors. 

THE  symptoms  of  the  disease  that  is  The  cities  and  industrial  centres  are  dying  from 

ravaging  the  poor  tortured  body  of  general  inanition.     Of  Petrograd's  former  two 

Russia  are  many.     It  is  only  possible  millions,  only  about  600,000  inhabitants  are 

to  touch  on  a  few  of  them  in  a  single  left.      Of   the   former   ten    million   industrial 

article.     I  shall  omit  the  dissolution  workmen  in  Russia,  scarcely  a  million  remain, 

of  the  cooperatives,  the  former  rod  and  staff  All  students  of  the  present  Russian  situation 

of  working  man  and  peasant,  the  half-hearted  agree  that  those  from  whom  revolt  would  be 

nationalization   of   land,    the   starvation   and  most  likely  to  come  against  the  present  condi- 

speculation,   and  lack  of  transportation,   the  tion  of  affairs,  namely  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 

industrial  chaos,  and  the  feverish  attempts  to  intelligentsia,   have   reached   such  a   state  of 

exploit  Labor  by  the  formation  of  the  Labor  coma  that  they  are  utterly  unable    to    act. 

armies.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  hopeful  signs.   The 

Amid  all  the  welter  and  confusion,  the  mur-  Bolshevist  leaders  have  been  forced  to  throw 

der,  pillage,  and  persecution,  one  fact  stands  much  ballast  overboard.     Their  railroad  and 

out   clearly,  namely,  the   absolute  failure   of  timber   concessions    sapping    the    very    heart 

Bolshevism  to  accomplish  anything  whatever  blood  of  the  country  indicate  that  the  leaders 

of  a  constructive  nature.      It  has  depreciated  feel  they  cannot  themselves  successfully  handle 

moral  values  as  freely  and  completely  as  it  has  Russia's  most  vital  arteries  and  riches.     The 

destroyed  economic  ones.     The  fallacies  upon  reversion   to   skilled   bourgeois   managers  and 

which  it  has  built,  the  cruelties  it   has  per-  engineers  in  their  great  industries  shows  their 

petrated,  the  destruction  it  has  undertaken  and  own  inability  to  run  them,  their  employment 

the  chaos  it  has  left  behind,  cannot  be  judged  in  of  imperial  officers  throughout  staff  and  regi- 

the  present  hour.  mental  commands  proves  the  futility  of  de- 

From  an  economic  point  of  view  one  might  pending  upon  communists  to  lead  men  into 

say  that    Bolshevism   has   brought  about   no  battle,  and  the  condition  of  finances,  despite 

changes  in  principle.     Social  equality  does  not  the  sins  of  the  imperial  regime  and  the   costs 

exist  in   Bolshevist   Russia.     No  dictatorship  of  war,  shows  a  state  of  finance  such  as  the 

has  ever  been  more  complete  or  cruel,  nor  has  world,  despite  its  many  spendthrifts,  has  never 

liberty  been  more  flagrantly  violated  and  dis-  seen  equaled. 

torted.     The    power    of    money    reigns    with  Peace!     Peace!     Is  the  great  cry.     I  have 

greater  impudence  than  in  other  countries.    If  heard  it  from  commissars,  communist  leaders, 

you  are  rich  you  can  purchase  everything  at  soldiers,  and  escaped  bourgeois  alike.  Through 

exorbitant  prices,  if  you  are  poor  you  can  starve  it  alone  is  there  a  future  for  Russia.     For  the 

to  death,  and  those  who  are  around  you  rejoice  sake  of  it,  Bolshevist  Russia  is  to-day,  whether 

for  the  clothes  they  can  steal  from  your  corpse,  in  good  or  bad  faith— probably  in  the  latter — 
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willing  to  agree  to  any  not  too  humiliating  present  they  have  both,  as  well  as  the  other 
terms,  made  by  the  Great  Powers.  She  needs  great  leaders,  been  carried  along  by  the  rush 
America  most  of  all,  whether  American  locomo-  of  events,  more  or  less  powerless  to  stem  their 
tives,  tools,  machinery,  money,  or  brains,  be  force.  Having  at  last  gained  control,  they 
procured  either  directly  or  indirectly,  via  the  are  sluicing  and  damming  up  the  revolution- 
British  Isles.  ary  stream.     While  they  are  now  considered 

beaten,   this   is   in   reality   the   hour  of  their 

THE    BRAINS    OF    RUSSIA  •   «.  T,     •       ■  .1 ' '«       .    .    „      ,       ,  t 

victory.      I  heirs  is  rather  the  intellectual  force 

SOVIET  Russia  has  brought  forward  at  as  compared  to  the  brutal  energy  of  the  Petro- 
least  three  great  men,  Lenin,  the  brains,  grad  leader,  ZinoviefT,  quelling  with  his  power- 
Trotzky,  the  arm,  and  Krassin,  the  executive  ful  voice  the  stormiest  of  communist  meetings 
force.  Trotzky  is  a  Hebrew,  and  illustrates  and  riots, 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  Russian  Re- 
volution has  largely  been  engineered  by  the 
Jews.  Bolshevism  is  their  great  revenge.  TX  RASS IN  is  a  business  man  first  and  last. 
Lenin  and  Krassin  are  among  the  very  few  l\  He  is  principally  interested  in  making 
leaders  who  are  not  Hebrews.  Krassin  is  a  trains  run,  distributing  food,  and  once  more 
brilliant  engineer  and  clever  business  man,  seeing  chimneys  smoke  and  wheels  revolve, 
to-day  the  far-sighted  Hoover  of  Russia,  with  It  was  he  who  thought  he  could  make  use  of 
a  genius  for  organization.  He  was  bought  long  the  American  Bolsheviki  when  the  first  ship- 
ago  by  Germany  and,  after  having  in  imperial  load  of  them  arrived.  In  this  he  was  soon 
days  been  released  from  his  Finnish-Russian  disillusionized.  After  putting  eighty  of  the 
prison  by  powerful  German  pressure,  immedi-  likeliest  to  work  he  found  them  unwilling  to  do 
ately  entered  the  employ  of  the  large  Siemens-  as  they  were  ordered,  chafing  under  the  strict 
Schuckert  Company  in  Germany.  After  thor-  discipline  and  grumbling  at  the  conditions 
ough  inoculation  with  the  Virus  Germanicus,  he  imposed.  Lenin  made  the  delicious  remark 
was  transferred  to  Petrograd,  becoming  man-  "  that  America  ought  to  realize  that  she  cannot 
ager  of  the  Siemens-Schuckert  Branch  there,  employ  Russia  as  a  dumping  ground  for  her 
German  interests  were  in  the  ablest  of  hands  anarchists. "  Some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
and  Krassin's  far-reaching  influence  soon  made  returned  prodigals  evidently  did  not  correspond 
itself  felt  in  more  ways  than  one.  to  those  now  in  vogue  in  the  land  of  their  birth. 
He  realizes  clearer  than  any  one  else  to-day  The  Syndicalists  and  the  I.  W.  W.'s  view  of 
that  only  by  economic  reconstruction  can  industrial  control  does  not  correspond  to  that 
Russia  be  revitalized.  He  also  understands  at  of  the  Soviet  Government,  which  is  as  a  con- 
least  the  present  inability  of  Germany  to  help  sequence  at  loggerheads  with  their  representa- 
to  the  powerful  extent  needed,  and  is  therefore  tives  at  present  in  Russia.  The  I.  W.  W.'s  con- 
willing  to  "  sell  out "  to  England,  as  far  as  sider  that  the  factories  belong  to  the  workmen 
he  is  forced  to.  He  knows  the  knife  is  at  and  that  they  should  control  them,  while  the 
Russia's  throat  but  he  does  not  wince.  m  If  Bolsheviki  feel  that  such  a  scheme  has  proved 
there  is  no  other  road  than  the  one  pointed  both  impracticable  and  non-socialistic,  and  that 
to  by  Lloyd  George,  then  he  is  ready  to  take  it.  the  state,  or  the  directors  appointed  by  it,  must 
He  believes  that  his  colleague,  the  Foreign  manage,  if  anything  like  normal  production  is 
Minister,  Tchitcherin,  is  right  in  contending  once  more  to  be  reached.  Lenin  has  long  felt 
that  England's  vision  of  Russia  is  greater  than  that  any  further  nationalization  of  industries 
that  of  either  France  or  Germany,  and  is  not  merely  invited  their  destruction, 
only  a  selfish  one.  "  England  still  feels,"  The  Soviet  Administration  is  controlled 
Tchitcherin  recently  said  to  a  friend,  "her  through  the  commissariats  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
responsibility  as  a  world  power,  and  as  the  ruler  Interior,  Defence,  War,  Navy,  Labor,  Agricul- 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world."  Krassin  ture,  Industry,  Supply,  Education,  Commun- 
again  stands  beside  Lenin  in  his  present  great  ications,  and  Justice.  Each  commissariat  is 
fight  for  the  single-handed  management  of  clogged  by  innumerable  more  or  less  useless 
factories,  in  opposition  to  collegial  management,  government  functionaries,  all  entitled  as 
In  other  words,  Lenin  and  Krassin  revert  to  "workers"  to  pay  and  the  precious  ration  cards, 
management  by  a  board  of  directors  instead  Even  the  Petrograd  and  Moscow  ballets  have  a 
of  by  the  workmen  themselves.     Up  to  the  staff  of  some  five  thousand  government  ballet 
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girls,  musicians,  scene  shifters,  and  hangers-on. 
Few  of  those  occupying  higher  offices  are  ex- 
actly of  what  one  might  call  an  intellectual 
type. 

Elections  are  not  secret.  Only  Bolshevist 
agitators  are  permitted  to  speak  at  them.  In 
industrial  plants,  for  instance,  the  workmen 
are  called  together  to  hear  the  Bolshevist 
speakers,  and  then  a  public,  carefully  super- 
vised, vote  is  taken.  The  Bolsheviki  have 
double  control,  first  of  the  polls  and  secondly 
of  the  electioneering.  Interesting  results  were 
shown  in  certain  cooperative  elections.  The 
first  election  which  took  place  in  Petrograd, 
even  under  strong  pressure,  resulted  in  40 
per  cent,  communists  being  elected  and  60 
per  cent,  non-communists.  This  was  followed 
by  similar  elections  in  certain  Volga  districts, 
showing  only  5  per  cent,  communists  elected. 
The  Government  thereupon  prohibited  any 
further  elections  of  this  kind  and  Bolshevist 
directors  were  appointed. 

POLITICAL     REPRESENTATION 

THE  system  of  political  representation  is  a 
farce.  The  laborers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
peasants  of  any  particular  district  or  town  as- 
semble, form  their  own  committees,  from  which 
representatives  are  then  elected  to  form  the 
town  or  district  or  army  soviet.  This  elects, 
in  turn,  representatives  to  the  Moscow  All- 
Russian  Soviet.  The  Moscow  Soviet  elects 
the  President  and  the  All-Russian  People's 
Commissars,  who  form  the  Council  of  Com- 
missars and  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
committees  and  Soviets  elected  in  towns  or 
districts  elect  the  Town  Council  of  Commissars 
and  Executive  Committees,  but  the  Executive 
Committee  in  Moscow,  be  it  well  borne  in 
mind,  directs  all  the  Sub-Executive  Committees 
outside  of  the  district  Soviets.  The  local  Soviets 
have  as  a  result  practically  no  power,  this 
centring  in  the  Central  Executive  Committee, 
and  its  Dictator,  Lenin.  As  far  as  the  poor 
workingman  goes,  his  birthright  has  been  sold 
as  completely  as  ever. 

FOOD  AND  FUEL 

NEVER  has  spring  been  hailed  with  such 
joy  as  this  year  in  Russia.  Tens  of 
thousands  have  actually  frozen  to  death  owing 
to  lack  of  fuel  or  the  transportation  to  bring  it. 
Even  government  officials  have  been  little 
better  off.  The  corpses  outside  the  Moscow 
and  Petrograd  cemeteries  lay  naked  and  un- 


covered in  high  piles,  waiting  their  turn  to 
be  buried.  Plumbing  pipes  froze  so  that  the 
city  sewage  system  ceased  to  work.  Groups 
of  human  beings  would  occupy  a  deserted 
house,  huddle  together  in  a  single  room,  until 
it  became  impossible  to  inhabit  it  any  longer. 
Then  all  would  decamp  to  the  next  undefiled 
one,  and  all  finally  move  on  to  a  clean  house. 
Misery  and  want  had  turned  them  into  beasts. 
Commissioners  returning  from  Moscow  tell 
me  that  even  in  Tchitcherin's  offices  it  was  so 
cold  that  they  would  conduct  their  conference 
wrapped  in  furs.  The  famous  Moscow  sur- 
geon Professor  Mintz,  performed  an  operation 
in  the  presence  of  a  friend.  When  the  latter 
happened  to  glance  at  the  thermometer  beside 
him  on  the  wall  he  noticed  that  it  registered 
five  degrees  centigrade.  A  letter  brought  me 
from  Moscow  had  this  sentence  in  it:  "You 
do  not  know  how  we  have  frozen.  Perhaps 
you  will  understand  better  when  I  tell  you  we 
should  all  love  to  be  burned  to  death.  The 
Czar,  Lenin,  peace,  war,  they  all  mean  nothing 
to  us,  as  long  as  we  only  can  obtain  fuel  and 
food/'     Such  lines  bring  the  situation  home. 

Clothing  and  especially  shoes  are  almost  as 
important  in  people's  minds  as  food.  Every- 
body wears  improvised  carpet  covering  on  the 
feet.  Those  who  have  a  real  pair  of  the  peas- 
ants' high  felt  boots,  the  "volenky",  are  very 
lucky.  Lenin  and  Gorky  stand  in  them  as  they 
deliver  their  speeches  from  platforms.  They 
suffice  as  long  as  the  snow  and  ice  are  hard  and 
dry.  But  when  slush  and  mud  come  their 
owners  will  be  little  better  off  than  those  who 
have  none. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Petrograd  gives  an  excellent  pic- 
ture of  present  conditions  of  the  former  upper 
classes: 

Petrograd  .  .  .  1920. 
My  Kind  Friend: 

Your  unsigned  letter  has  just  been  handed  me  by 
a  stranger  and  the  blessed  package  of  rubles.  It 
came  just  in  time,  for  mother  and  little  Verotchka 
were  both  so  weak  from  lack  of  nourishment  that 
they  no  longer  could  get  up,  but  were  lying  together 
under  our  single  remaining  blanket.  I  had  been 
wondering  whether  I  would  have  to  bury  them  to- 
gether. The  unknown  messenger  who  will  return 
for  this  must,  indeed  have  found  me  rude.  I  was  so 
affected  when  I  saw  your  envelope  I  could  not  speak, 
nor  scarcely  grasp  it,  my  hand  trembled  so  violently. 

I  have  been  to  the  Panteleimon  church,  you  know, 
on  the  Panteleimon  Ulitsa,  and  lit  a  taper  in  front 
of  St.  John  the  Warrior,  and  prayed  that  I  might 
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live  some  day  to  see  your  face  behind  the  flag  you 
love  so  much,  in  a  window  of  the  American  Embassy 
on  the  Furstadskaia  Ulitsa. 

You  ask  me  to  describe  to  you  a  day  in  my  life. 
They  are  all  alike,  all  damp  and  dark  as  closed  cellars. 
The  great  struggle  is  in  the  mornings,  after  the  night 
has  brought  a  little  warmth.  Were  it  not  for  Ver- 
otchka  I  would  remain  in  bed  and  die.  It  would 
be  so  much  easier.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  live  with- 
out hope?  It  is  so  much  harder  than  without  food 
or  warmth.  But  I  must  do  as  you  say.  The  plumb- 
ing pipes  are  all  frozen,  but  somehow'I  fetch  a  little 
water  from  Mania  who  lives  near  by,  and  wash, 
though  it  is  not  easy  without  soap.  Then  I  make 
breakfast.  Sometimes  it  is  cakes  made  of  potato 
peels  fried  in  a  little  tallow,  sometimes  it  is  something 
better.  It  goes  down  with  the  hot  tea,  though 
Verotchka  makes  a  wry  face.  After  that  comes  my 
work.  I  have  sold  the  last  of  the  clothing  and  furni- 
ture we  could  live  without.  All  of  it  I  took  to  the 
AlexandrofTsky  Market  and  was  fortunate  never 
to  be  caught  in  a  raid.  Then  I  work  in  the  streets, 
shoveling  or  clearing  away  ice.  You  would  not 
know  the  hands  that  once  used  to  play  bits  from 
Tschaikovsky's  "Eugene  Oneguine"  to  you.  As  I 
shovel,  the  armed  militia  women  who  pass  often  give 
me  a  poke  with  their  rifles,  for  they  can  still  see  I 
have  been  a  bourgeois.  I  work  from  ten  to  four, 
but  as  a  worker  get  my  dinner  in  one  of  the  soup 
kitchens.  The  soup  with  the  bits  of  herring  swim- 
ming in  it  is  not  much  like  the  caviar  and  champagne 
you  have  offered  me  in  the  very  same  Cafe  Astoria 
in  old  days!  My  greatest  fight  with  myself  is  to 
take  home  to  the  two  waiting  there  some  of  my  ration 
of  bread,  for  which  I  myself  am  so  desperately  hun- 
gry. Somehow  one  thinks  of  nothing  all  day  long 
but  how  to  get  food  or  how  to  keep  warm.  We 
have  to  grope  about  in  the  evening  for  of  course 
there  is  no  light.  It  is  not  difficult  after  you  get 
used  to  it,  and  then  there  is  little  furniture  left 
against  which  to  knock  yourself.  Well,  there  you 
have  my  day. 

The  filth  in  the  great  cities  is  indescribable 
and  hangs  over  the  heads  of  their  inhabitants 
like  a  Damocles  sword,  ready  to  fall  with  the 
spring  thaws.  It  is  six  years  since  any  street 
cleaning  has  been  undertaken,  and  there  are 
mountains  of  filth  accumulated  in  houses, 
cellars,  yards,  squares,  and  streets.  The  en- 
tire population  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow  was 
put  to  work  before  the  snow  thawed,  in  order 
to  endeavor  partially  to  remove  dirt,  manure, 
and  refuse,  and  hinder  them  from  later  spread- 
ing disease.  Every  available  cart  and  sled, 
and  all  the  tramways  and  cars  were  em- 
ployed as  "dump  wagons/'  But  shovels 
and  spades  and  pickaxes  were  missing  and 
the  results  were  not  great.     Dzerzinsky,  the 


head   of   the  Cleanliness  Committee,  labored 
heroically. 

Bolshevist  Russia  is  as  amusement  mad  as 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  actors  and  cinema 
actresses  are  as  busy  as  Commissars.  Prices 
of  tickets  are  very  high,  but  every  seat  is  taken. 
The  Government  rations  a  certain  number  of 
them  daily  to  the  various  professional  or  Labor 
unions  who  then  distribute  them  among  their 
fortunate  members. 

"children's  Soviets" 

TOLSTOY'S  estate  and  the  surrounding 
farms  have,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  great  author's  daughter  and  Bolshevist 
principles,  been  changed  into  a  "Children's 
Kingdom,"  and  children  now  work  the  land 
which  Tolstoy  used  to  plow  himself.  The 
kingdom  is  ruled  by  the  children  themselves, 
somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the  "George  Junior 
Republic."  They  decide  and  work  out  their 
own  occupations,  prepare  their  food,  and  look 
after  the  safety  of  everything.  The  teachers 
do  not  venture  to  interfere. 

In  addition  to  the  Soviets  of  this  and  Soviets 
of  that,  children's  Soviets  have  also  been  or- 
ganized in  many  portions  of  Russia.  The  re- 
sults have  not  seemed  as  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  parents  as  to  the  children.  One  woman 
told  me  of  the  difficulty  she  was  experiencing 
with  her  little  girl  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  has  just  been  elected  a  commissar  by  the 
children's  school  committee,  and  as  such  felt 
she  was  too  superior  to  be  able  as  of  old  to  walk 
home  to  dinner  with  her  former  companions. 

In  the  "social"  care  of  children,  the  Bolshe- 
viki  believe  far  better  results  are  obtained  than 
in  the  individual,  unscientific,  and  irrational 
care  of  them  by  loving  but  ignorant  parents. 
The  Soviet  lawmakers  feel  that  it  is  "  a  narrow 
and  unreasonable  love  which  makes  parents 
wish  to  keep  their  children  near  themselves." 

MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 

REGISTRATION  of  marriages  and  di- 
vorces are  still  required,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, the  socialistic  state  not  having  as  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  development  where  "the 
multiplication  and  development  in  nature  and 
society"  could  proceed  without  some  embarras- 
sing forms  still  being  observed. 

Private  ownership  of  any  kind  of  property 
lasts  merely  during  the  owner's  lifetime.  Wife 
or  children  cannot  inherit,  all  property  going  to 
the    Government    of    the    Proletariat.     Upon 
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marriage,  the  couple  may  assume  either  the 
bride's  or  the  bridgeroom's  surname  or  both 
of  them. 

The  Red  Army  is  at  present  a  formidable 
power,  completely  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  It  is  officered  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  old  imperial  officers  who  have  been 
given  the  choice  between  serving  the  new 
government  or  starving  to  death,  and  having 
their  families  persecuted  and  brutalized.  I 
have  talked  to  dozens  of  them  in  the  front  lines, 
immediately  after  capture.  Never  have  I  seen 
relief  and  gratitude  more  clearly  expressed  in 
the  human  countenance  than  in  the  faces  of 
these  poor  and  gallant  gentlemen  who  had  by 
the  chances  of  war  escaped  from  fighting  for  a 
cause  they  loathed. 

KEEPING  THE  ARMY  IN  HAND 

IT  MUST  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Red  Army  is  not  a  Bolshevist  Army,  but  a 
national  one — only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
its  personnel  is  communistic.  Whenever  a 
situation  on  the  front  is  considered  criti- 
cal, communist  regiments  or  detachments 
are  dispatched  thither  and  neither  ask  nor 
receive  any  quarter.  The  Letts  shot  them  to 
a  man.  The  rations  are  sufficient,  and  are 
said  to  be  valued  at  about  30,000  rubles  a 
month,  and  consist  of  i|  pounds  of  bread  a 
day,  4  pounds  of  oatmeal  a  week,  and  a  little 
horseflesh.  A  commissar  is  at  the  head  of  each 
regiment,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over  the 
commanding  officer  himself,  but  unable  to  issue 
any  military  orders.  Each  regimental  com- 
missar has  an  assistant  in  charge  of  a  battalion 
and  the  two  operate  openly  and  are  known  by 
all.  Each  company  has  in  turn  its  "organizer" 
with  secret  agents  among  the  men.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  know  of  the  presence,  though 
not  the  identity,  of  the  agents,  everyone  sus- 
pects his  neighbor  with  the  resulting  unbearable 
conditions  in  place  of  comradeship.  The  regi- 
ments are  likewise  provided  with  political 
instructors,  responsible  to  the  commissars. 
Their  work  consists  in  spreading  communistic 
ideas  by  lecturing,  reading  the  newspapers  as 
special  propaganda  to  the  soldiers.  There 
are  lectures  on  political  economy,  the  objects 
of  socialism,  the  history  of  labor  and  revolution- 
ary movements  and  on  the  programme  of 
the  Russian  Communistic  Party.  The  works 
of  Kouski,  Bucharin,  Liebknecht,  Karl  Marx, 
Bebel,  and  Trotzky  form  the  text  books. 
In  addition  to  the  political  schooling,  the 


spare  time  of  the  soldiers  behind  the  front  has 
to  be  employed  in  learning  the  rudiments  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  also  in 
obtaining  secondary  education. 

The  commissars  have  of  late  been  consider- 
ably puzzled  by  a  relationship  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  regiments  and  which  it  has  always 
been  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  militarists  to 
foster,  namely  the  devotion  of  soldiers  to  their 
officers. 

The  poor  soldiers  who  have  been  sharing 
good  and  evil  with  their  officers,  and  in  a  pre- 
viously unknown  comradeship  fought  the 
winter  through  together,  have  in  their  simple 
manner  acquired  an  affection  and  loyalty 
for  the  old  imperial  officers  which  the  commis- 
sars have  been  unable  to  break  either  by  coun- 
sel or  derision.  So  the  entire  matter  has  gone 
to  the  Soviet  of  Defence  for  solution. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  value  of  Bolshevist 
troops  as  a  military  weapon  is  contemptible. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  a  fight 
when  military  advantages,  troops,  and  guns 
were  even,  where  the  Bolsheviki  were  not 
beaten.  Any  Allied  or  American  Division 
from  the  former  Western  front,  properly  sup- 
ported by  supplies  and  artillery,  could  unques- 
tionably have  marched  on  and  taken  either 
Petrograd  or  Moscow.  The  Esthonians  beat 
them  1  to  6,  and  likewise  the  Letts  with  the 
odds  fully  as  great  against  them.  When  the 
Bolsheviki  did  win,  it  was  only  by  having  suc- 
cessfully propagandized  the  opposing  troops. 

The  Chinese  soldiers,  of  whom  there  were 
many  on  the  Baltic  fronts,  stated  as  far  as 
they  were  understood,  that  they  were  given 
drugs  before  going  into  battle.  I  noticed  them 
kneeling  as  they  shot.  When  their  last  cart- 
ridge was  gone  they  would  calmly  lay  down 
their  rifles  beside  them  in  the  snow  and  wait 
for  the  bullet  which  seldom  took  long  to  find  so 
easy  a  target. 

While  nothing  has  of  late  done  more  to  con- 
solidate the  various  elements  within  Russia 
than  the  campaigns  of  Denikin,  Kolchak,  and 
Yudenitch,  and  the  resulting  Bolshevist  vic- 
tories have  been  used  to  a  tremendous  extent 
by  the  Government  for  purposes  of  propaganda, 
it  is  questionable  which  side  really  won,  from 
a  political  and  economic  point  of  view.  If  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  "Whites"  to  cripple  Russia, 
then  they  certainly  won,  while  on  the  other 
hand  if  it  was  the  "  Reds"  object  completely  to 
destroy  counter-revolution,  then  the  victory 
was  theirs. 


THE  SHRINKING  GOLD  RESERVE 

Can  It  Be  Enlarged  by  the  Use  of  Secured  Bonds  Payable  in  Gold?     The 

Disproportion  Between  Our  Present  Credit  Structure  and  the  Gold  Pro- 
spectively Available  for  Its  Use.     The  Sin  of  Conservatism  in  Finance 

By  THEODORE  H.  PRICE 

A  MAN  so  prominent  that  I  cannot  ical,  and  financial.  He  gets  to  his  office  and 
quote  him  by  name  said  to  me  leaves  it  at  about  the  same  time  each  day.  He 
nearly  two  years  ago,  "  Mr.  Price,  transacts  his  business,  restrained  by  laws  that 
if  our  alphabet  were  ideographic  leave  him  little  latitude  of  judgment.  If  he 
rather  than  phonetic  the  words  has  studied  economics  at  all  he  has  been  taught 
conservative  and  unprogressive  would  look  that  Adam  Smith  and  John  Stuart  Mill  are  in- 
very  much  alike."  fallible.  He  has  come  to  regard  the  gold 
This  is  an  epigram  that  we  would  do  well  to  standard  as  sacrosanct,  and  the  quantitative 
ponder.  Americans  like  to  think  of  themselves  theory  of  money  as  a  creed  that  is  inerrant  if 
as  the  most  progressive  people  in  the  world,  but  not  inspired. 

they  pride  themselves  upon  their  conservatism,  He  talks  knowingly  of  inflation  without 
nevertheless,  and  "  I  am  from  Missouri,  show  being  able  to  define  it,  and  like  most  other 
me  "  is  at  once  a  declaration  and  a  demand  that  people  is  prone  to  think  of  money,  v/ealth,  and 
bespeaks  a  national  spirit  lacking  in  the  im-  capital  as  interchangeable  names  for  the  same 
agination  and  courage  that  are  inseparable  thing.  In  his  conception  of  a  bank  he  is  still 
from  success  in  any  great  adventure  extremely  individualistic  and  is  not  much 
We  are  growing  more  and  more  disposed  to  ahead  of  the  goldsmiths  and  the  early  Venetian 
insist  that  others  shall  try  a  new  thing  before  bankers  who  regarded  themselves  simply  as 
we  take  it  up,  and  so  in  finance  and  in  politics,  warehousemen  of  the  coin  that  was  deposited 
in  aeronautics  and  in  safeguarding  our  future  with  them  for  safekeeping,  the  return  of  which 
oil  supply,  in  making  war  and  making  peace,  might  at  any  time  be  demanded, 
the  other  nations  are  acting  while  we  debate,  It  is  in  fact  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  us 
and  we  are  left  behind  somewhat  intoxicated  by  fully  comprehend  what  a  recent  invention  the 
the  exuberance  of  our  own  verbosity  and  self-  loan  and  deposit  bank  really  is  and  the  pos- 
satisfied  because  we  believe  that  we  are  in  an  sibilities  of  its  further  development;  for  it  is 
economic  sense  self-contained.  to-day  really  in  its  infancy  as  compared  with 
It  is  the  inertia  of  this  retrogressive  con-  the  bank  of  the  future.  This  bank,  as  I  visual- 
servatism  that  has  left  us  the  only  nation  in  ize  it,  will  be  the  reservoir  of  our  entire  national 
the  world  that  is  still  at  war,  that  made  us  the  wealth  in  the  form  of  negotiable  securities  or 
last  great  people  in  the  world  to  establish  a  obligations  which,  liquified  by  guarantees,  will 
centralized  banking  system,  and  that  makes  flow  forth  in  a  stream  of  credit  that  will  irrigate 
it  so  difficult  to  institute  reforms  when  they  the  fields  of  industry  and  commerce  and  stimu- 
are  needed.  It  is  because  I  have  come  to  feel  late  them  into  a  fruitfulness  as  yet  undreamed  of. 
that  bankers,  like  all  other  Americans,  have  But  a  realization  of  this  vision  presupposes 
yielded  too  much  to  the  reactionary  influences  the  abandonment  of  some  canons  of  present- 
that  are  restraining  our  progress  and  will  make  day  finance  that  are  regarded  as  essentials  of 
of  us  a  third  rate  nation  unless  we  resist  them  orthodoxy  by  most  bankers.  Of  these  canons 
that  I  feel  that  conservatism  is  a  sin,  for  it  is  the  one  that  seems  to  me  most  archaic  and  un- 
a  transgression  of  the  law  of  life,  which  is  one  of  necessary  to-day  is  the  written  and  unwritten 
constant  change,  growth,  death,  and  resurrection,  law  that  prescribes  the  maintenance  of  an 
Those  bankers  who  are  guilty  of  this  sin  are  arbitrary  reserve  in  gold.  I  am  inclined  to 
not  altogether  responsible,  for  as  a  rule  the  think  that  some  of  my  readers  will  sneer  at 
banker  has  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  this  suggestion.  But  I  would  call  their  atten- 
that  fosters  the  fixation  of  habit,  mental,  phys-  tion,  nevertheless,  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
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constantly  reducing  the  ratio  of  reserve  re- 
quired, that  it  is  far  less  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  than  it  was  under  the  old  na- 
tional banking  system,  and  that  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  Bank  of  England  has 
had  the  courage  to  let  its  reserve  run  down  to 
10  or  15  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the 
hitherto  traditional  minimum  of  50  per  cent., 
and  that  the  result  has  been  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  English  trade  and  credit  through- 
out the  world. 

THE  MORAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  GOLD  RESERVE 

IT  IS  admitted  that  the  need  of  any  reserve 
at  all  is  almost  entirely  psychic.  Every 
banker  knows  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  bank  to  pay  all  its  liabilities  on  demand, 
but  its  inability  to  do  this  must  be  camouflaged 
and  a  reserve  is  therefore  kept  in  the  hope  that 
if  there  is  a  run  on  the  institution,  the  reserve 
will  provide  enough  money  to  satisfy  the  timid 
depositors  and  check  the  spread  of  the  panic. 

It  is  now  realized  that  with  the  existence  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  the  failure  of  a 
solvent  bank  that  can  rediscount  is  practically 
impossible,  and  the  reserve  requirements  of  the 
member  banks  have  therefore  been  reduced 
accordingly. 

Nevertheless  we  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  a 
reserve  is  necessary,  and  although  the  failure 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  as  unthinkable  as 
national  insolvency  we  insist  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  shall  keep  35  per  cent,  of  their 
deposit  liabilities  and  40  per  cent,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  note  liabilities  on  hand  in  gold. 

The  deposits  of  the  state  and  national  banks 
of  the  country,  including  savings  banks,  are 
estimated  at  about  $39,000,000,000  and  the 
deposits  and  note  liabilities  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  aggregate  some  $5,800,000,000. 

Against  this  we  had  on  the  first  of  April  a 
total  of  about  $3,200,000,000  of  metallic  money 
in  the  country,  $2,662,284,553  of  which  was 
gold.  ^ 

This  means  that  because  of  our  atavistic 
and  conservative  adherence  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard we  are  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  for 
we  have  a  credit  structure  44!  billions  high 
standing  on  a  gold  base  of  little  more  than 
i\  billions,  which  is  less  than  6  per  cent,  and 
that  a  forced  contraction  of  credit  and  a  feeling 
of  general  alarm  and  panic  may  follow  any 
serious  reduction  in  our  stock  of  the  yellow 
metal. 

That  such  a  reduction  is  certain  as  our  im- 


ports increase  and  our  exports  diminish,  as 
they  must,  every  one  admits,  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  therefore  advanced  the 
rediscount  rate  and  is  using  every  influence 
that  it  can  exert  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
dimensions  of  our  credit  structure  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  prospective  gold  supply 
at  the  legally  established  ratio.  This  policy, 
inaugurated  in  October,  19 19,  when  the  ratio 
of  reserves  to  deposits  and  Federal  note  liabili- 
ties combined  stood  at  48.3,  has  not  thus  far 
been  effective,  for  the  cost  of  living  as  reflected 
by  the  index  numbers  of  commodity  prices  is 
not  appreciably  lower,  although  there  has  been 
a  serious  decline  in  the  price  of  Liberty  Bonds 
and  securities  generally  and  money  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  unobtainable  except  at 
very  high  rates.  Meantime  the  reserve  ratio 
has  continued  to  fall  until  it  now  stands  at 
about  43  per  cent,  and  business  is  halted  by 
the  fear  of  a  credit  famine.  Undoubtedly  it 
will  be  possible  to  compel  a  precipitate  liquida- 
tion and  a  general  decline  in  market  values  by 
a  relentless  contraction  of  credit  brought  about 
by  twisting  the  thumbscrew  of  interest  rates 
tighter  and  tighter,  but  the  result  would  be 
great  distress,  partial  panic,  and  another  long 
period  of  dislocation  and  readjustment  that 
would  be  more  harassing  than  the  one  from 
which  we  are  just  emerging,  because  the  price 
and  wage  level  would  be  a  descending  instead 
of  an  ascending  one. 

IS   GOLD  THE   ONLY    POSSIBLE    RESERVE.'' 

MOST  bankers  are,  however,  willing  that 
we  should  be  subjected  to  all  this  distress 
because  of  their  devotion  to  the  gold  standard 
and  their  desire  to  maintain  it  at  whatever 
cost.  They  admit  that  it  is  archaic  but  they 
insist  upon  some  concrete  and  visible  token 
by  which  values  can  ultimately  be  measured 
and  say  that  gold  is  the  only  non-perishable 
commodity  that  is  always  and  universally  ac- 
ceptable. 

This  is  not  true.  There  are  others  intrinsi- 
cally more  useful  and  more  stable  in  value  than 
gold.  We  have  only  to  think  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  gold  standard  if  the  alchemist's 
stone  were  discovered,  but  let  that  pass.  Ad- 
mitting the  present  infatuation  for  gold  and  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  people  to  a  realization  of 
its  absurdity,  let  us  ask  what  can  be  done  to 
maintain  a  gold  standard  and  permit  at  the 
same  time  a  reduction  in  our  gold  supply  with- 
out contracting  credit  as  it  must  be  contracted 
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if  our  present  laws  fixing  a  minimum  reserve  We  measure  energy  in   terms  of  theoretical 

ratio  are  not  repealed.  horse-power,  electricity  in  ohms  and  amperes 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  ask  and    kilowatts,    time   in    hours   and   minutes, 

another,  which  is,  "Why  is  gold  preferred  to  all  distance  in  miles  and  inches,  and  weight  in 

other  products  of  human  labor  as  a  measure  of  pounds  and  ounces,  avoirdupois,  and  Troy, 

value?"     The  answer  is  custom,  plus  the  ease  In  making  these  measurements  we  use  work- 

with  which  gold  can  be  transported,  its  in-  ing  standards  that  are  from  time  to  time  com- 

destructibility  and  the  impossibility  of  success-  pared  with  the  ultimate  standards   that   are 

fully  counterfeiting  it.  preserved   or   furnished   by   the    government, 

Gold  is  simply  human  labor  in  concrete  and  which  is  precisely  what  we  would  do  if  we  had  a 
compressed  form,  but  in  unproductive  form,  currency  based  upon  bonds  that  were  payable 
nevertheless.  If,  then,  we  could  find  something  in  gold  of  the  present  weight  and  fineness  and 
equally  compact  and  portable  that  would  re-  were  secured  by  the  pledge  of  productive  pro- 
present  human  labor  in  a  form  in  which  its  perty.  The  difference  would  be  that  instead 
productivity  would  be  preserved,  and  if  we  of  keeping  two  or  three  billions  of  unproductive 
could  continue  to  measure  the  value  of  that  gold  on  hand  we  would  have  securities  payable 
something  by  the  gold  standard,  should  we  not  in  gold  on  which  the  banks  would  receive 
have  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  part  of  the  probably  5  per  cent,  interest,  which  if  rein- 
gold  supply  we  will  shortly  be  compelled  to  sur-  vested  would  absorb  their  cost  in  about  sixteen 
render  if  we  are  to  continue  exporting  to  coun-  years. 

tries  who  cannot  pay  in  gold  while  buying  from  The   second   objection   is   based   upon   the 

those  who,  like  Argentine  and  Japan,  are  likely  quantitative   theory   of  money  and   assumes 

to  demand  specie  for  what  they  sell  us?  that  an  increase  in  the  circulating  medium 

would  mean  inflation  and  a  further  advance  in 

UTILITIES   WORTH   MORE   THAN    GOLD  •  ^     .u.     .„  ,  ,  ,,     .   +, 

prices.     To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  there 

THERE  are  outstanding  in  the  United  are  now  many  economists  of  high  authority 
States  many  billions  of  interest-bearing  who  question  the  quantitative  theory  and  main- 
bonds  payable  in  gold  and  secured  by  the  tain  that  it  is  disproved  by  the  use  of  bank 
pledge  of  productive  property,  such  as  rail-  checks  as  the  currency  of  larger  commerce, 
roads,  water  works,  real  estate,  and  public  thereby  working  an  enormous  increase  in  our 
utilities  of  various  sorts  that  are  certain  to  be  circulating  medium  that  has  been  without 
continuously  productive  and  are  intrinsically  effect  on  values.  Few  of  us  appreciate  the 
more  valuable  than  the  gold  in  which  the  ob-  amount  of  this  currency  that  is  issued  and 
ligations  issued  against  them  are  payable.  Why  retired  each  day,  but  some  idea  of  its  volume 
should  they  not  be  used  as  a  reserve?  They  may  be  had  from  our  bank  clearings,  which 
would  pay  interest,  whereas  the  gold-now  held  were  $417,519,523,388  in  the  year  1919,  which 
in  the  bank  vaults  does  not.  figure  does  not  include  the  enormous  amount 

The  fact  that  they  are  payable  in  gold  would  of  intra-bank  checks  drawn, 
preserve  the  gold  standard  and  if  trust  certifi-  When  paper  money  is  issued  without 
cates  issued  against  them  were  made  a  legal  limit  and  without  security  its  purchasing 
tender  as  in  the  case  of  the  silver  certificates  power  of  course  is  reduced  and  values  as  ex- 
issued  against  silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  pressed  in  terms  of  that  paper  money  tend 
they  would  serve  every  purpose  of  money  in  to  advance,  but  when  the  currency  issued  is 
this  country  and  would  in  time  probably  come  well  secured  an  increase  in  the  amount  in  cir- 
to  circulate  abroad  precisely  as  Bankof  England  culation  seems  to  be  the  effect  rather  than  the 
notes  did  prior  to  the  war.  cause  of  higher  prices.     On  this  subject  in  his 

To  this  proposal  two  objections  would  be  recent  book  on  "Credit  of  the  Nations"  J. 

urged;  one,  that  it  would  be  a  practical  aban-  Laurence    Laughlin,    Professor   of    Economics 

donment  of  the  gold  standard  by  making  it  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  says: 

more  or  less  of  an  abstraction  and  that  Gres-  ^               ,       i_            ^.        .       ,                     - 

,        ,     1                ,j            j-ii                          ^-  To  argue  that  because  there  has  been  a  rise  01 

ham  s  law  would  speedily   become  operative  •       •«.*       .  ,     A      .          ;„flo+;~„  ^  „,™,*„  «- 

...              1      1          it                ii           ,  1  prices  it  must  be  due  to  an  inflation  01  money  or 

with  the  result  that  all  our  gold  would  soon  credit  is  a  complete  «*n  suiter.     Nor  is  it  any  more 

disappear.     To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  poSsible  to  prove  the  relation  statistically  by  showing 

every  factor  in  life  except  that  of  value  is  now  a  correspondence  between  the  volume  of  money  or 

measured  by  a  standard  that  is  an  abstraction,  credit  and  the  change  of  prices  than  it  would  be  to 
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tabulate  the  cases  of  sore  throat  to  explain  the  spread 
of  diphtheria.  To  compare  the  statistics  of  price 
with  those  of  money  and  credit  and  to  argue  from  a 
correspondence  that  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other  is 
to  assume  at  the  start  the  validity  of  the  theory 
which  it  is  attempted  to  prove.  Moreover,  if  the 
causes  of  a  rise  of  price  are  to  be  shown  statistically, 
then  let  all  the  facts  of  labor,  waste,  efficiency,  costs 
of  materials,  freights,  skill  of  management,  ma- 
chinery, new  processes,  taxation,  insurance,  and 
the  like,  which  are  affecting  the  expense  of  producing 


century  the  foreign  or  external  trade  of  the 
United  States  shows  a  gain  of  362  per  cent,  and 
that  of  Great  Britain  a  gain  of  176  per  cent., 
while  the  aggregate  of  the  world's  gold  produc- 
tion during  the  same  time  shows  an  increase 
of  only  77  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
disproportion  between  the  increase  in  the 
world's  trade  and  the  available  gold  supply  is 
much  greater  than  these  figures  indicate,  for 
the  increase  in  the  internal  trade  of  all  coun- 
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every-  known  commodity,  be  also  introduced  into 
the  investigation.  The  causes  affecting  the  level 
of  prices  are  too  many  and  too  complicated  to  be 
explained  by  a  mere  rule  of  thumb  applying  only  to  a 
single  factor  like  the  quantity  of  money  or  of  loans. 

The  Children  of  Israel  came  to  grief  through 
their  worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  and  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  their  experience  may  be  our  own 
unless  we  are  willing  to  substitute  the  abstract 
for  the  concrete  in  so  far  as  the  gold  standard 
is  concerned.  There  is  not  enough  gold  to  go 
round  and  pending  the  discovery  of  some  new 
supply  a  way  must  be  found  to  use  a  yardstick 
that  will  measure  values  in  terms  of  gold  with- 
out using  the  gold  itself. 

The  disproportion  between  the  increase  in 
the  world's  trade  and  its  gold  supply  since  the, 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries  respectively  is  strikingly  set  forth  in 
the  tables  reproduced  on  this  page. 

These  figures  show  that  from  the  fiscal  years 
1800  to  1919  the  foreign  or  external  trade  of  the 
United  States  increased  by  6,261  per  cent,  and 
that  of  Great  Britain  by  3,446  per  cent.,  while 
the  aggregate  of  the  world's  gold  production 
in  the  same  period  shows  a  gain  of  but  65 1  per 
cent. 

Taking  the  first  nineteen  years  of  the  present 


tries  has  greatly  exceeded  the  growth  of  their 
external  commerce,  and  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  gold  produced  has. been  consumed  in  the 
arts  or  has  ceased  to  be  available  for  use  as 
money. 

The  world's  monetary  supply  of  gold  to-day 
is  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at 
about  $8,000,000,000  as  compared  with 
$4,906,700,000  in  1900,  and  $630,000,000  in 
1800,  the  latter  being  Mulhall's  estimate.  On 
the  basis  of  these  figures  the  increase  in  coined 
oi*  coinable  gold  since  1800  is  1,169  per  cent, 
and  the  gain  since  1900  is  63  per  cent. 

It  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  the 
increase  in  trade  during  the  next  hundred 
years  will  be  much  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
previous  century.  How  is  it  to  be  financed 
on  a  gold  basis  unless  someone  invents  a  way 
to  make  one  gold  dollar  or  fifty  cents  or  even 
twenty-five  cents  in  gold  serve  as  a  reserve 
where  several  dollars  were  formerly  required? 

I  commend  the  question  to  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  bankers  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
find  and  apply  an  answer  to  it  before  the  money 
stringency — that  now  seems  unavoidable  if  the 
present  minimum  reserves  are  to  be  maintained 
— shall  bring  on  a  panic  that  can  be  checked  only 
by  the  unrestricted  use  of  fiat  currency. 
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How  Unions  and  Employers  Are  Getting  Together  in  theGarment  Trade.  TheCaseStated 
by  the  Unions'  Principal  Leader  and  by  an  Employer.     A  Step  in  the  Right  Direction 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

The  World's  Work  takes  particular  pleasure  in  recording  the  unique  arrangement  made  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  union  in  the  garment  trade  in  Cleveland,  because  Mr.  Perlstein,  the  manager  of  the  union,  says 
that  the  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Crowther  in  World's  Work  were  influential  in  determining  his  policy  as 
explained  in  the  article  that  follows. — The  Editors 


WHILE  little  groups  of  serious 
thinkers  in  Washington  and 
in  nearly  every  city,  town, 
and  hamlet  of  this  broad 
land  were  gathering  together 
solemnly  to  solve  the  problem  of  Capital 
and  Labor  now  and  for  all  time,  and  while  this 
or  that  man  was  coming  forward  with  his 
panacea  all  done  up  in  a  bottle  ready  to  take, 
a  Cleveland  trades-union  and  a  group  of 
Cleveland  manufacturers  broke  all  the  rules  of 
the  game  as  heretofore  played  and  accomplished 
a  most  extraordinary  thing.  They  brought 
about  a  bloodless  and  nearly  a  wordless  revolu- 
tion in  the  attitude  of  the  trades-union  to  the 
employer  and  of  the  employer  to  the  trades- 
union,  and  of  both  to  the  public  they  are  sup- 
posed to  serve.  And  in  so  doing  they  not  only 
got  upon  a  mutual  basis  that  seems  as  nearly 
perfect  as  anything  may  be  with  which  humans 
have  to  do,  but  also  they  did  the  most  practical 
thing  that  has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of 
hitting  the  high  cost  of  living.  In  short,  they 
both  agreed  to  work — which  is  in  itself  a  novel 
notion  in  these  days. 

Here  is  what  happened,  and  it  contains  not 
only  the  story  of  a  remarkable  industrial 
achievement  but  also  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
rabidly  radical  Labor  man  into  a  great  con- 
structive power. 

The  Cleveland  Garment  Manufacturers' 
Association,  consisting  of  39  employers  and  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union, 
composed  of  about  7,000  members  divided  into 
five  locals  and  representing  together  the 
principal  part  of  the  garment  trade  in  Cleve- 
land, after  some  years  of  acute  disagreement 
agreed  that  the  only  way  for  both  of  them 
legitimately  to  get  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life  was  to  do  more  work — so  that  there  would 
be  a  bigger  pot  to  divide.  They  agreed  that 
first  of  all  they  had  to  learn  the  best  ways  to  do 


business  and  to  that  end  they  have  engaged 
a  firm  of  industrial  engineers  at  a  cost  which 
will  probably  run  to  $50,000,  and  which  is 
borne  equally  by  the  employers'  association 
and  the  union,  to  teach  both  of  them  the  best 
methods  of  business.  So  now  instead  of  the 
employers  and  the  men  quarreling  about  wages 
and  hours  they  are  all  at  school  learning  the 
most  economical  way  to  do  business. 

In  learning  to  do  business  they  intend  to 
discover  by  scientific  methods  exactly  how 
much  each  job  is  worth  and  to  fix  wages  on  what 
each  man  does,  with  a  guaranteed  minimum. 
It  is  the  work  done  that  eventually  pays  wages 
anyway — and  not  the  argumentative  ability 
of  the  worker  or  employer.  And  all  men  are 
not  worth  the  same  wages — and  for  the  first 
time  in  a  union  agreement  this  is  recognized. 
They  have  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  strikes, 
and  that  if  a  dispute  arises  it  shall  be  referred 
to  three  men,  none  of  whom  lives  in  Cleveland, 
who  form  a  permanent  board  of  referees. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  agreement.  It  is 
extraordinary  in  many  respects,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  complete  recognition  that  it  is  the 
consuming  public  that  pays  both  wages  and 
profits  and  not  an  obscure  monster  known  as 
Capital — that  Capital  does  not  pay  anything, 
but  merely  provides  the  means  by  which  things 
may  be  fabricated  and  sold  to  the  public.  The 
first  paragraph  of  the  agreement  gives  the  idea: 

In  view  of  their  primary  responsibility  to  the  con- 
suming public  (workers  and  owners  are  jointly  and 
separately  responsible  for  the  cost  and  quality  of  the 
service  rendered)  it  is  agreed  that  cooperation  and 
mutual  helpfulness  are  the  basis  of  right  and  pro- 
gressive industrial  relations,  and  that  intimidation 
and  coercion  have  no  proper  place  in  American 
industry.  To  provide  a  means  whereby  the  parties 
may  cooperate,  both  to  preserve  peace  in  the  in- 
dustry and  to  further  their  mutual  interests  in  the 
common  enterprise,  this  agreement  is  entered  into. 
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Never  before  has  it  been  possible  for  an 
employers'  association  and  a  union  to  get  to- 
gether on  the  basis  of  work  and  to  recognize 
that  scientific  management — which  is  only  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  motion  and  material — 
is  a  force  that  under  joint  control  would  benefit 
all  three  parties  to  industry — Capital,  Labor, 
and  the  public. 

WHY   THEY   GOT  TOGETHER 

ALL  of  this  did  not  come  about  through 
k  any  excess  of  good  feeling  between  the 
parties  or  through  any  uncontrollable  desire 
of  both  of  them  to  dump  a  great  amount  of 
sweetness  and  light  all  at  once  into  this  dark 
world.  The  two  men  who  preached  this 
common  sense  so  earnestly  and  so  unremit- 
tently  that  they  convinced  the  others,  are 
two  very  dissimilar  individuals  whose  names 
are  worth  remembering,  for  more  will  be  heard 
from  them.  They  are  on  their  way  to  being 
national  figures. 

The  first  is  Morris  A.  Black,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  the  president  of  the  Employers' 
Association,  the  owner  of  a  big  factory,  and  a 
wealthy  man.  The  other  is  Meyer  Perlstein, 
a  graduate  of  a  tailor  shop,  a  product  of  Rus- 
sia, the  general  manager  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  in  Cleveland, 
and  formerly  probably  the  most  hated  and 
despised  man  in  the  garment  industry.  These 
two  men  thought  for  years  they  had  nothing  in 
common.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  Perlstein 
was  putting  pickets  around  the  Black  shop 
and  trying  to  "pull  out"  the  workers.  The 
two  men  are  heirs  of  a  long  and  turbulent  strug- 
gle which  has  been  going  on  for  nine  years,  the 
high  spots  being  marked  by  riots  and  killings, 
and  the  low  spots  by  bleak  starvation.  In- 
stead of  having  nothing  in  common,  the  two 
men  found  that  they  had  a  great  deal — for  both 
wanted  to  better  the  industry  and  both  had 
common  sense.  It  took  some  time  to  discover 
these  common  points,  for  both  were  well  dis- 
guised. 

Back  in  191 1  the  unions  organized  the  gar- 
ment workers  of  Cleveland  and  at  once  called 
a  strike  for  shorter  hours  and  the  recognition 
of  the  union.  That  strike  was  a  bitter  one. 
The  big  firms  fought  to  a  finish,  and  it  lasted 
through  twenty-six  weeks.  The  cost  to  the 
union  was  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  com- 
pletely exhausting  its  treasury,  and  in  the  end 
the  employers  won  and  broke  unionization  and 
collective   bargaining.    All   the   more   ardent 


union  workers  moved  away  and  the  Cleveland 
garment  industry  became  exclusively  an  open 
one.  In  fact,  in  most  shops  if  a  man  were 
known  to  hold  a  union  card  he  was  fired. 

perlstein's  arrival 

THIS  went  on  for  three  years  and  then 
Meyer  Perlstein  dropped  into  town  as  a 
union  business  agent.  He  is  a  boyish  looking 
man,  even  to-day,  and  on  the  under  side  of 
forty.  He  is  about  five  feet  six,  looks  as  though 
he  might  weigh  less  than  120  pounds,  but  is 
made  up  exclusively  of  nerves  and  runs  at  a 
pressure  of  about  300  pounds  per  square  inch. 
He  speaks  in  three  languages  but  is  not  an 
orator;  he  depends  for  his  results  upon  think- 
ing a  jump  or  two  ahead  of  the  other  fellow 
and  making  so  sure  of  his  facts  that  he  cannot 
be  tripped.  He  is  the  rational  as  opposed  to 
the  emotional  sort  of  a  leader  with,  however,  a 
fine  sense  of  dramatic  possibilities  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature.  Let  him 
tell  his  story: 

When  I  got  here  in  19 14  there  was  no  local  organ- 
ization and  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
people  in  the  city  with  union  cards,  and  they  were 
afraid  to  show  them.  Just  as  soon  as  the  bosses 
learned  who  I  was,  any  workmen  seen  talking  to  me 
were  fired.  They  threw  me  out  of  every  shop  I 
went  into.  I  called  a  strike  wherever  I  could  but  the 
men  seldom  came  out.  These  strikes  were  not  about 
anything  in  particular,  but  organization  strikes — 
that  is,  if  you  can  get  a  certain  number  of  people 
in  a  shop  to  walk  out  and  then  have  them  picket  the 
shop  a  number  of  others  will  be  afraid  to  go  to  work 
and  you  can  get  them  for  union  members.  The 
strike  is  a  part  of  organization  work.  It  is  the  most 
expensive  but  also  the  most  effective  way  to  get  re- 
sults. 

I  thought  the  town  should  be  organized  but  ap- 
parently nobody  else  did.  Even  the  international 
union  wanted  to  take  me  out  of  Cleveland.  The 
officers  thought  that  it  was  useless  to  waste  time 
and  money  there  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
organize  Cleveland  before  I  died,  and  in  spite  of 
everything  and  everybody. 

A    STRIKE   THAT    FAILED 

I  CALLED  a  strike  in  191 5  and  failed.  At  that 
time  an  operator  averaged  $14  or  $1 5  a  week  and 
was  lucky  to  get  eight  months'  work.  I  wanted  to 
establish  a  minimum  yearly  wage  and  felt  that  on  a 
cooperative  basis  we  could  arrange  to  spread  the 
work  over  a  full  year,  not,  however,  by  doing  less  but 
by  doing  more,  although  I  am  frank  to  say  that  at 
that  time  I  had  precious  little  concern  how  or  where 
the  employers  got  their  money  to  pay  wages.     I  was 
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not  that  far  along.  I  was  too  busy  to  think.  The 
police  were  always  hunting  for  a  pretext  to  arrest 
me;  I  had  to  play  hide  and  seek  with  two  detectives 
who  took  turns  trailing  me;  and  then  in  addition  I 
had  to  keep  moving  my  family  and  furniture,  for 
just  as  soon  as  I  was  thoroughly  settled  anywhere 
the  people  learned  who  I  was  and  their  next  move 
was  to  get  me  out! 

Then  came  the  war.  War  work  absorbed  only 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  Cleve- 
land garment  trade.  By  that  time,  although  the 
union  organization  was  not  strong,  it  had  grown 
and  I  called  a  strike  in  Mr.  Black's  company,  which 
employs  about  850  people.  I  got  out  only  five  peo- 
ple on  the  first  day  but  on  the  next  day  I  got  out 
thirty,  and  that  thirty  parading  around  on  the  side- 
walk raised  such  a  rumpus  that  Mr.  Black  agreed  to 
arbitrate  and  I  agreed  to  abandon  the  strike  and  not 
to  call  any  further  strikes  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

It  may  seem  immoral  to  call  a  strike  without  any 
reason  excepting  to  help  along  the  organization,  but 
that  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  way  you  look  at  it. 
I  do  not  like  to  call  a  strike.  It  is  a  foolish  waste  of 
time  and  money.  Neither  a  strike  nor  a  lockout 
ever  gets  any  one  anywhere  but  sometimes  it  takes 
a  strike  merely  to  get  to  the  point  where  you  can 
arrive  at  a  preliminary  understanding.  It  is  the 
only  way  to  convince  employees  that  they  have  a 
collective  strength,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  con- 
vince employers  that  the  workers  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  business  which  is  not  to  be  neglected.  We 
never  strike  just  because  we  like  trouble — although 
when  I  first  came  to  Cleveland  and  for  a  couple  of 
years  afterward  my  inclination  was  to  be  radical,  to 
advocate  the  absolute  ownership  of  industry  by  the 
workers  and  to  strike  just  to  weaken  the  employers. 
Ownership  by  the  workers  is  a  part  of  the  preamble 
to  the  constitution  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union.  I  had  a  leaning  toward 
industrial  warfare  for  itself — that  is,  to  break  down 
capitalistic  control. 

A   CHANGED   VIEWPOINT 

NOW  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  recognize  that 
there  are  three  parties  to  industry  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  if  a  Labor  union  can  cooperate  with 
intelligent  employers  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
production  and  the  two  can  get  together  to  stop 
seasonal  work  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  proper 
service  to  the  public,  then  the  wages  of  the  workers 
will  be  higher  and  the  public  will  get  better  goods  at 
lower  prices  than  if  the  workers  alone  own  the 
establishment.  I  think  that  when  we  get  properly 
together  we  can  all  get  what  we  want,  not  out  of 
each  other's  pockets  but  out  of  the  biggest  profiteer 
of  all — that  is,  waste. 

In  the  garment  trade,  and  I  think  it  is. the  same 
in  every  other  trade,  there  is  enough  waste  of  time, 
motion,  and  material  through  bad  manufacturing 
methods  and  through  an  over-emphasis  on  seasonal 


work  to  allow,  if  cut  out,  the  employers  a  reasonable 
profit,  the  workers  a  reasonable  wage,  and  the  public 
goods  at  a  low  price. 

I  used  to  think,  with  many  other  union  men,  that 
there  was  only  so  much  work  to  be  done  and  that  the 
way  to  give  employment  was  to  spread  out  this  work 
so  that  everyone  might  have  a  job.  I  no  longer 
think  this.  If  an  employer  tries  to  get  high  produc- 
tion, paying  low  wages,  and  then  shutting  down  his 
plant  and  holding  goods  for  a  high  price,  then  the 
proper  reply  of  the  worker  is  to  limit  production; 
but  if  the  employer  comprehends  good  business 
methods,  and  gives  both  the  public  and  the  worker 
the  benefit  of  the  increased  production  brought  about 
by  higher  wages  and  lower  prices — which  is  always 
possible — then  and  only  then  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
worker  to  cooperate.  That  is  the  basis  we  have 
reached  here  in  Cleveland,  and  I  think  we  reached  it 
before  any  one  else  did. 

DIFFICULTIES    OF    WAGES    TO   OVERCOME 

IT  IS  not  easy  to  convince  all  of  the  workers  that 
this  cooperative  method  is  best.  They  do  not 
understand  that  higher  production,  properly  handled, 
means  higher  wages,  and  also  lower  sales  prices,  thus 
making  the  high  wages  buy  more.  It  is  just  as  hard 
to  convince  them  of  that  fact  as  it  is  to  convince  the 
employers,  for  after  a  contact  with  many  thousands 
of  workers  and  many  hundreds  of  employers  I  should 
hesitate  to  say  that  one  knows  less  about  the 
economics  of  business  than  the  other.  In  most 
cases  it  is  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,  and 
of  course,  the  easy  road  of  the  Labor  leader  is  to 
preach  less  work  for  more  money.  That  is  the  way 
he  can  become  popular* 

The  trouble  with  most  wages  is  that  they  are  not 
related  either  to  the  worth  of  the  work  or  the  worth 
of  the  man.  They  are  fixed  on  a  guess  and  for  union 
purposes  it  has  been  easier  to  make  a  flat  rate.  This 
is  unfair,,  Men  are  not  equal  and  it  holds  back  the 
whole  mass  to  reduce  the  pace  of  the  crowd  to  that 
of  the  slowest  member.  If  we  are  to  get  on  and  wages 
are  to  mean  anything,  then  a  worker  must  give  a 
fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay.  But  what  is 
a  fair  day's  work,  and  what  is  a  fair  day's  pay? 

Five  garments  a  day  may  be  a  fair  day's  work 
for  A,  while  seven  garments  a  day  may  be  only  a  fair 
day's  work  for  B.  The  way  to  find  this  out  is  first 
to  adopt  the  best  manufacturing  methods  that 
ingenuity  can  devise  and  then  with  the  stop  watch, 
which  people  are  so  afraid  of  and  which  I  was  once 
afraid  of  myself,  time  each  movement  of  a  good 
workman,  then  try  to  cut  out  the  unnecessary 
movements,  and  finally  gain  a  standard  of  perfec- 
tion. This  shows  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  does 
not  give  an  actual  working  standard.  That  working 
standard  should  be  lower.  On  this  standard  the 
company  can  base  its  expenses  and  we  can  call  that 
a  fair  day's  work  and  agree  upon  a  fair  day's  pay. 
For  work  done  above  that  point  the  company  will 
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have  less  overhead  to  pay  and  therefore  it  can  pay 
more  to  the  men  for  work  above  the  standard  than 
for  work  below. 

The  trouble  with  this  sort  of  thing  is  that  it 
has  been  used  by  unscrupulous  employers  to 
speed  up  the  workers  to  such  a  pace  that  in  a  short 
time  they  must  fall  sick  and  die  from  nervous  and 
physical  exhaustion.  But  if  the  workers  and  the 
employer  together  fix  the  standard — that  is,  if  they 
both  work  with  the  industrial  engineers — then 
justice  can  be  done  all  around.  The  further  objec- 
tion has  been  that  many  employers  felt  that  a  man 
should  not  earn  more  than  a  certain  sum  a  week  no 
matter  what  he  did,  and  therefore  when  a  consider- 
able number  of  workers  began  regularly  to  exceed  the 
standard  these  shortsighted  employers  cut  the  rates. 

If  the  rates  were  right  in  the  first  place  they  should 
not  be  cut  and  under  our  arrangement  the  rates  will 
be  fixed  by  the  union  and  the  employers'  association 
in  conjunction  with  impartial  referees  to  be  effective 
on  the  1  st  of  December  for  the  year  following,  with  a 
chance  to  readjust  not  later  than  May  1st.  This 
gives  the  employers  a  chance  to  fix  sales  prices  well 
in  advance  and  prevents  wage  disputes  during  the 
middle  of  the  season. 

WHERE    INDUSTRIAL    ENGINEERS    COME    IN 

IT  HAS  not  been  easy  to  convince  either  the  em- 
ployers or  the  union  men  of  the  soundness  of  these 
principles.  The  average  man  does  not  understand 
them  at  all,  but  I  have  had  the  loyal  cooperation  of 
my  executive  committee  and  what  that  cooperation 
means  may  be  estimated  when  you  consider  that 
several  of  the  men  on  that  committee  will  have  their 
wages  materially  lowered  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, and  that  none  of  them  will  have  their  wages 
raised.  When  our  union  officers  are  willing  in  the 
interests  of  a  more  equitable  payment  of  wages  all 
around,  to  see  their  own  wages  go  down  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  is  in  a  position  to  question  our 
desire  to  be  fair! 

People  generally  think  of  high  wages  on  a 
weekly  basis,  but  we  have  to  live  on  a  yearly 
basis.  An  actor  may  get  $500  a  week  but  he  is 
lucky  to  get  that  through  thirty  weeks  of  the  year. 
His  yearly  wage  is  not  high.  Most  workmen  would 
be  glad  to  take  a  lower  wage  if  they  could  get  it 
through  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year. 

It  is  to  the  interests  of  the  employer  to  keep 
going  through  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year  and  avoid 
waste,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  get  at. 

I  cannot  see  any  possible  reason  why  the  unions 
and  the  employers  cannot  get  together  on  the  basis 
of  production  and  of  service  to  the  public.  Under 
those  circumstances  I  am  not  afraid  of  union  recog- 
nition. I  have  not  pressed  it  because  I  believe  it  is 
doing  such  a  valuable  service  that  no  worker  could 
think  of  not  being  a  member. 

That  is  an  exceptionally  well-reasoned  pre- 
sentation of  the  worker's  side — it  is  in  refresh- 


ing contrast  to  the  stuff  which  we  have  re- 
cently heard  from  Foster  in  the  steel  strike  and 
from  the  railway  and  mining  leaders,  and  what 
probably  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  ex- 
ceptionally high  level  of  reasoning  is  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  Cleveland  employers 
are  also  reasoning  in  more  than  one  dimension. 
Here  are  Mr.  Black's  ideas: 

"*  Grouping  the  differences  between  those 
who  work  for  wages  and  those  who  pay  the 
wages  as  simply  a  problem  existing  between 
Capital  and  Labor  is  bound  to  lead  to  misunder- 
standings, for  society  does  not  divide  up  in 
that  convenient  fashion.  The  real  problem  has 
at  least  five  different  elements  and  the  first 
and  most  important  of  these  is  the  general 
public  which  buys.  That  general  public  in- 
cludes both  the  employers  and  the  employees, 
and  when  you  do  not  take  the  public  into  ac- 
count— when  you  think  that  the  public  is 
something  different  from  yourself  and  your 
workers — then  you  are  headed  for  trouble. 

'The  other  factors  are  workers,  the  workers' 
representatives,  the  owners  of  the  capital  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and 
finally  the  management  of  the  business.  The 
interests  are  not  so  much  identical  as  reciprocal. 
Unless  the  workers  serve  the  public  they  will 
not  have  the  work  to  perform  and  then  as  part 
of  the  public  they  will  not  be  able  to  buy.  Un- 
less the  owners  of  capital  receive  a  wage  for 
their  capital,  they  will  take  it  out  of  business, 
and  if  capital  is  not  kept  in  business  so  that,  the 
means  of  production  may  be  bettered,  then 
there  will  be  no  work  for  the  workers  and  no 
goods  for  the  general  public,  which  is  made  up 
of  both  workers  and  capitalists,  to  buy.  And 
whenever  one  of  these  factors  gets-  more  than 
it  should  get,  the  others  suffer,  and  eventually 
the  one  that  thought  it  was  getting  away  with 
something  suffers. 

'These  are  my  principles  of  industry: 

1.  Cooperation,  and  not  coercion,  is  the  only 
proper  attitude  in  American  industry. 

2.  Good-will  and  not  ill-will  should  exist  and 
be  fostered  between  all  of  the  elements  in  American 
industry. 

3.  To  bring  this  about,  questions  of  mutual  in- 
terest should  be  decided  by  mutual  action;  questions 
of  opposite  interest  should  be  decided  by  external 
means. 

4.  Wages,  hours,  condition  of  employment,  hiring 
and  firing,  are  questions  of  universal  interest,  and 
therefore  should  be  decided  by  an  industrial  board, 
representing: 
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a — the  public 

b — the  workers 

c_the  capitalists  and  the  managers 
Wages  are  not  properly  determined  by  employers 
alone,  by  workers  alone,  or  by  each  threatening  the 
other  with  lockouts  and  strikes,  but  by  a  wage 
board,  representing  all  the  parties  in  interest,  and 
making    its    decisions    after    thorough    study    and 

analysis. 

5.  The  principles  of  scientific  management  must 
be  accepted  and  approved,  and  after  a  living  min- 
imum is  established,  additional  compensation  be 
based  upon  additional  production.  The  living 
minimum  should  not  be  based  upon  coercion  or  upon 
chaotic,  conditions,  but  with  due  regard  to  living  and 
labor  conditions  in  the  market  considered,  taking 
into  full  account  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

6.  As  the  most  controversial  question  is  that  of 
wages,  this  should  be  given  special  study  and  atten- 

7.  In  addition  to  minimum  wages,  determined  as 
above,  increased  remuneration  in  proportion  to 
production,  based  upon  scientific  observation  and 
time  studies,  should  prevail. 

THE    PLAN    NOW   IN    EFFECT 

THE  plan,  which  is  now  in  operation,  has 
many  details  fitting  it  to  the  trade  and 
others  which  are  of  general  application.  Each 
shop  has  a  board  of  elected  representatives  of 
the  men  who  meet  with  the  management,  give 
suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  the  shop  con- 
ditions, and  settle  complaints.  If  they  cannot 
themselves  settle  a  matter,  then  the  dispute 
goes  on  to  a  higher  body  composed  of  union 
men  and  employers  and  from  them  on  to  an 
outside  board  of  arbitration  which  has  the  final 
say  and  whose  decisions  must  be  accepted.  In 
no  case  may  the  men  strike  during  the  life  of 
the  agreement— and  there  is,  indeed,  nothing 
to  strike  about  and  no  one  to  strike  against, 
for  neither  the  union  nor  the  employer  has  the 
final  say  in  any  disputed  matter. 

But  the  settlement  of  disputes  is  the  smallest 
part  of  the  regulation  of  industry.  Labor 
disputes  are  really  an  effect  and  not  a  cause; 
they  come  about  when  one  side  or  the  other 
stop^  doing  business  and  looks  around  for 
some  way  of  getting  a  little  coin  without  work. 
So  long  as  both  sides  keep  at  work  they  usually 
find  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  to  go  around. 
And  that  is  the  great  point  in  this  Cleveland 
plan— the  parties  talk  of  work  first  and  disputes 
second. 

But  they  have  passed  the  talking  stage;  they 
are  working  and  learning.  It  is  not  all  smooth 
gojng__they  have  not  all  boarded  the  express 


for  Utopia.  But  the  majority  are  out  to  find 
the  best  ways  to  get  at  the  right  wages,  the 
right  standards,  and  the  best  means  of  produc- 
tion, and  all  are  gaining  their  knowledge  in  a 
strictly  Missourian  spirit.  Both  the  em- 
ployers and  the  union  men  are  learning  a  great 
deal  every  day  in  the  week— as  all  good  pupils 
should  when  they  go  to  a  school. 

THE     INDUSTRIAL     ENGINEERS    VIEWPOINT 

1HAVE  not  touched  upon  the  scientific 
details;  they  are  of  vital  interest  to  those 
concerned  but  would  hardly  be  understood  by 
the  casual  reader  who  is  interested  principally 
in  seeing  that  employers  and  employees  can 
get  together  upon  a  common  basis,  and  use 
that  common  sense  which  the  pessimist  de- 
clares has  departed  from  this  life.  And  as  to 
the  general  attitude  of  both  employers  and 
workers  the  best  testimony  is  that  given  by 
W.  R.  Basset,  who  is  the  president  of  the  in- 
dustrial engineering  firm  that  is  doing  the 
tutoring.     This  is  what  he  says: 

Some  of  the  employers  have  had  experience  with 
scientific  management;  none  of  the  union  men  have 
had  such  experience.  We  have  formerly  always 
been  engaged  by  employers  and  to  us  the  teaching 
of  union  officers  is  new.  It  would  be  new  to  any 
engineer.  So  all  of  us  are  in  a  way  at  school.  And 
in  a  school  where  no  one  takes  anything  for  granted. 
Every  step  has  to  be  explained  and  the  why  of 
everything  fully  gone  into. 

For  the  fact  is,  that  while  the  employers  are 
naturally  anxious  to  see  that  they  get  all  that  is 
coming  to  them  and  the  union  people  to  see  that  they 
likewise  are  not  left  at  the  post,  both  sides  take  as 
an  accepted  fact  that  no  plan  of  wages  or  production 
that  gives  either  an  unfair  advantage  will  last.  The 
disposition  to  try  to  put  something  over  is  wholly 
lacking— no  one  wants  an  arbitrary  wage.  All  the 
union  acumen  that  is  commonly  devoted  to  raising 
wages  is  put  into  the  raising  of  standards  and  the 
assurance  that  every  man  will  not  only  be  paid  for 
what  he  does  but  that  the  employer  in  paying  this 
wage  will  himself  be  able  to  sell  what  is  produced  at 
a  price  that  will  insure  steady  work. 

No  man  yet  knows  what  the  brains  of  the  laboring 
man  can  do  when  directed  toward  the  bettering  of 
industry.  I  have  been,  in  the  past,  as  suspicious 
of  union  officers  as  they  have  been  of  industrial 
engineers.  But  probably  none  of  us  went  quite 
the  right  way  about  our  work. 

These  Cleveland  people  are  teaching  each 
other,  but  also  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  doing  a 
big  job  in  the  teaching  of  the  whole  country. 
For  what  they  are  doing  can  be  done  any- 
where. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

How  the  Foundation  of  an  Intelligent,  Prosperous,  and  Healthy  Democ- 
racy is  Threatened.  The  extent  of  Depreciation  in  Our  School  System 
Through  the  Scarcity  of  Competent  Teachers.  The  Suffering  of  Rural 
Schools.    Shall  the  Traditional  American  Faith  in  Education  Be  Broken? 

By  GEORGE  MacADAM 

Cus  start  with  the  proposition  that  an  tional  inefficiency.     Urging  England's  crucial 

efficient  school  system  is  a  big,  if  not  need  "to  rear  and  educate  a  healthy,  virile,  and 

the    biggest,    business    asset    of    a  well-equipped    race    of    children    and    young 

democracy.  people,"  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  English 

Item   i:     It  is   an  old  and  true  Board  of  Education,  in  a  recent  report,  said: 

saying  that   a  community  gets  the  kind  of  'There  is  no  investment  comparable  to  this, 

government  that  it  deserves,  or,  to  phrase  it  no  national  economy  so  fundamental;  there  is 

differently,  that  a  democracy  can  be  no  more  also  no  waste  so  irretrievable  as  that  of  a  na- 

intelligent  than  is  the  mass  of  its  population,  tion  which  is  careless  of  its  rising  generation/' 

The  opportunity  of  the  demagogue  and  propa-  If  we  are  agreed  that  an  efficient  school  sys- 

gandist  is  measured  by  the  number  of  ignorant  tern  is  a  big  business  asset  to  our  democracy, 

voters.  then  let  us  sit  down  and  "take  stock."     The 

Item  2:    A  democracy  to  be  permanent  must  process  itself  will  be  dry;  it  will  mean  many 

have  a  population  whose  civic  interests  and  comparative  figures.     But  the  result  is  of  vital 

ideals  are  homogeneous.     In  a  democracy  that  importance  to  every  parent,  to  every  citizen, 

has  a  population  of  112  million  of  which  more  It  indicates  that  as  a  nation  we  are  headed 

than  14  per  cent,  are  foreign  born,  another  14  toward  educational  bankruptcy, 

per  cent,  of  foreign  parentage,  and  still  another  For  years  we  Americans  have  adopted  an 

6|  per  cent,  of  half-foreign  parentage — in  this  attitude  of  complacent  satisfaction  toward  our 

democracy  the  only  real  melting  pot  can  be  an  schools.     We    know   that   we   believe   in   an 

efficient   public   school   system,   teaching  the  educational  opportunity  for  all;  and  we  have 

English  language,  American  history  and  tra-  incorporated  this  belief  in  compulsory  educa- 

ditions,  civics,  American  patriotic  songs,  the  tion  laws.     We  know  that  we  have  many  fine 

flag  salute,  a  public  school  system  presided  over  school  buildings,  many  fine  college  buildings — 

by  a  body  of  qualified  teachers  who  feel  the  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  World.     As  for  the 

splendid  magnitude  of  their  task.  rural  districts,  we  have  a  traditional  faith  in 

Item  3:  Education  makes  for  the  economic  the  efficacy  of  "the  little  red  school  house." 
well-being  of  a  nation.  Compare  the  average  We  all  know  that  many  of  our  big  men — in 
wealth  of  the  Russian  or  Mexican,  both  living  politics,  in  business,  in  the  professions — are 
in  lands  that  abound  in  natural  wealth  but  products  of  those  humble  institutions, 
bare  of  general  educational  facilities,  with  the  But  a  few  years  ago  that  complacent  satis- 
average  wealth  of  the  Frenchman  or  Hollander,  faction  got  a  rude  jolt.  That  jolt  would  have 
both  living  in  lands  where  the  conditions  of  awakened  us  to  the  truth,  had  not  so  many 
natural  wealth  and  general  educational  facili-  other  momentous  things  crowded  fast  upon  our 
ties  are  practically  reversed.  attention.     With   the   coming   of   the   World 

Item  4:     Good  health  has  an  incalculable  War  and  the  draft,  a  big  cross-section  was  taken 

money  value.     The  efficient  school  of  to-day  out  of  our  nation — a  cross  section  that  repre- 

not  only  teaches  the  rules  that  make  for  health-  sented  all  classes,   city  and  country,  North, 

ful  living,  but  also  endeavors  to  inculcate  the  East,  South,  and  West — and  given  a  literacy 

corelative    habits.     Wide-spread    bad    health  test  such  as  no  mammoth  cross-section  had 

means  industrial  unrest,  unemployment,  na-  ever  before  been  given.     Unlike  the  census- 
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takers,  the  Army  boards  did  not  ask  a  man:  Another  disquieting  fact  that  the  World 
"Can  you  read  and  write?"  They  subjected  War  revealed,  was  that  this  country  has  not 
him  to  tests.  They  tested  him  to  see  if  he  been  quite  such  a  success  as  a  melting  pot  as 
could  read  a  newspaper  intelligently,  to  see  if  we  had  confidently  believed.  We  discovered 
he  could  write  an  intelligible  letter  home.  No  that  upon  the  map  of  what  we  thought  was  a 
very  ambitious  tests.  Literacy  could  hardly  united  nation,  there  should  be  painted  in 
ask  less.  But  practically  one  man  out  of  every  blotches  of  alienism — big  and  populous  corn- 
four  (24.9  per  cent.)  failed.  That  cross-section  munities  where  the  sympathies  of  the  foreign- 
was  representative  of  our  nation.     Its  showing  born  population,  usually  naturalized,  were  still 


means  that  one  fourth 
of  our  population  is 
illiterate. 

Here  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  as  in  so 
many  others,  it  is  the 
glamor  of  tradition 
that  has  led  us  astray, 
for  it  is  the  much- 
cherished  "  little  red 
school  house"  that  is 
the  chief  sinner.  Bas- 
ing his  conclusions 
upon  the  census  of 
1 9 10,  Professor  W.  C. 
Bagley,  of  Columbia 
University,  says: 

Two  thirds  of  the  total 
adult  illiteracy  is  in  the 
rural  communities.  But 
by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  urban  illiteracy 
is  in  the  immigrant  pop- 
ulation, for  the  adults  of 
which  the  public  schools 
are  in  no  sense  responsi- 
ble. The  schools  must 
assume  responsibility  for 
illiteracy  among  the  na- 
tive whites;  and  of  the 
native  white  illiterates, 
1,342,372  live  in  rural 
communities  as  against 
191,900  in  urban  com- 
munities.   This  is  in  the 

ratio  of  seven  to  one.  The  total  population  of  the 
rural  districts  as  compared  with  the  urban  districts 
is  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  nine  tenths;  hence  for  the 
native  whites,  adult  illiteracy  is  six  times  more 
prevalent  in  rural  America  than  in  urban  America. 
The  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  among  the  foreign  born 
whites  is  higher  in  the  rural  than  in  the  urban 
communities  in  every  section  except  the  two  that 
-emprise  the  north  central  states,  thus  proving 
that  'Americanization'  is  not  exclusively  an  urban 
problem.  The  conclusion  is  irrefutable  that  the 
rural  school  has  failed  to  reach  the  rural  children 
in  the  measure  that  the  safety  and  progress  of  the  prevails  throughout  the  nation,  and  there  is  no 
nation  demand.  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  not,  Commis- 


FRANK    E.    SPAULDING 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

"Just  when   the  conservation   and    advancement   of    our 

civilization  is  laying  larger  demands  on  the  public  school, 

that  institution  is  rapidly  losing  its  power  to  meet  even  the 

comparatively  modest  requirements  of  a  past  age" 


with  this,  that,  or  the 
other  Fatherland. 
More  to  our  astonish- 
ment, we  discovered 
that  these  sympathies 
were  often  shared  by 
the  native-born  chil- 
dren, sometimes  by 
the  grandchildren.  It 
was  then  that  we 
learned  what  was  the 
product  of  schools  that 
were  in  America  but 
in  which  no  English 
was  spoken,  in  which 
there  was  no  genuine 
effort  to  instill  the 
traditions  and  spirit 
of  America.  The  war, 
particularly  service  in 
the  Army,  has  done 
something  to  remedy 
this  evil.  But  we  still 
hear  much  .  of  politi- 
cians appealing  to  this, 
that,  or  the  other  pro- 
alien  vote.  If  we  fin- 
ally are  to  assimilate 
our  alien  population, 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
the  so-called  Amer- 
icanization of  Amer- 
ica, efficient  public 
schools  will  be  by  far 
the  biggest  factor  in  the  operation. 

Examination  under  the  selective  draft  re- 
vealed that  more  than  one  third  of  the  men 
who,  because  of  the  age  limits,  should  have 
been  at  their  physical  prime,  were  unfit  for  full 
military  service.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  speaks  of  a  recent 
health  survey  of  a  certain  state,  which  un- 
covered the  fact  that  on  an  average  500,000 
persons,  nearly  one  fourth  of  its  entire  popula- 
tion, are  sick  all  the  time.     If  this  condition 
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THOMAS    E.    FINEGAN 
State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic   Instruction,    Pennsylvania 

"The  situation  in  our  schools  is  serious.      Immediate  relief 
is  imperative.    The  only  solution  is  the  payment  of  ade- 
quate compensation" 

sioner  Claxton  estimates  America's  annual 
bill  for  sickness  at  "the  staggering  total  of 
$12, 500,000,000."  A  chart  prepared  by  the 
Hunterdon  County  Health  Association,  an 
organization  made  up  of  the  health  clubs  of 
all  the  rural  schools  of  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey,  shows  the  improvement  in  a 
single  school  year,  in  habits  that  lead  to  health: 
practising  physical  training  each  day,  from  10 
to  97  per  cent.;  sleeping  with  open  windows, 
from  55  to  90  per  cent.;  care  of  the  teeth,  from 
25  to  75  per  cent.;  cleanliness,  from  67  to  94  per 
cent. ;  etc.  Similar  reports  from  other  localities 
could  be  quoted.  They  show  what  efficient 
schools  can  do  in  laying  a  foundation  of  good 
health  for  the  growing  generation. 

Now  let  us  see  why  we  have  such  an  appal- 
ling number  of  illiterates. 

The  immediate  reasons  are  shown  in  a  re- 
port made  in  191 8  by  the  National  Education 
Association  which  includes  in  its  membership 
many  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the 
country.     Extracts  follow: 


More  than  one  half  of  the  public  school  teachers  of 
the  United  States  are  immature;  they  are  short 
lived  in  the  work  of  teaching;  their  general  education 
is  inadequate;  their  professional  equipment  is  de- 
plorably meagre. 

Out  of  approximately  600,000  public  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  estimated 
by  competent  authorities  that: 

As  to  age — 100,000  are  seventeen,  eighteen,  and 
nineteen  years  old; 

1 50,000  are  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old; 

300,000  are  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  old. 

As  to  length  of  service — 1 50,000  serve  in  the  schools 
only  two  years  or  less; 

300,000  serve  in  the  schools  not  more  than  four  or 
five  years. 

As  to  education — 30,000  have  had  no  education 
beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school; 

100,000  have  had  less  than  two  years'  education 
beyond  the  eighth  grade; 

200,000  have  had  less  than  four  years'  education 
beyond  the  eighth  grade; 

300,000  have  had  no  more  than  four  years'  educa- 
tion beyond  the  eighth  grade. 


LOTUS   D.    COFFMAN 
President-elect  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

"The  national  emergency  in  education:  thousands  of 
schools  without  teachers;  thousands  not  properly  qualified 
being  given  certificates  to  teach;  more  than  ten  million 
children  taught  by  inexperienced,  untrained  juvenile  re- 
cruits; faithful,  devoted,  well-trained  teachers  hopelessly 
and  inadequately  paid" 
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As  to  professional  preparation — 300,000  have  had 
no  special  professional  preparation  for  the  work  of 
teaching. 

The  immature,  transient,  and  untrained  teachers 
are  to  be  found  in  largest  proportions  in  the  rural 
schools  and  the  schools  of  the  small  towns  and 
villages.  These  schools  enroll  in  the  aggregate  more 
than  one  half  of  the  nation  s  children,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  will  attend  no  other  school. 

While  the  proportion  of  mature  and  relatively 
permanent  teachers  is  usually  much  higher  in  town 
and  city  elementary  schools  than  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools,  the  standards  of  education  and 
professional  preparation  are  still  far  from  ade- 
quate. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  boys  and  girls  now  having 
their  schooling  at  the  hands  of  immature  and  un- 
trained teachers  will  constitute  at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  the  next  generation  of  American  voters. 

Of  the  twenty  million  boys  and  girls  in  our  public 
schools  to-day,  it  may  be  conservatively  estimated 
that— 

1,000,000  are  being  taught   by   teachers  whose 


PRESIDENT  J.    A.   C.   CHANDLER 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

"  I  believe  that  in  this  crisis  when  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  are  adopting  principles  of  radicalism, 
bordering  upon  anarchy,  it  is  vital  that  every  energy  of  the 
nation  shall  be  given  to  the  retention  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion of  old,  experienced,  and  conservative  teachers  who 
have  some  reverence  for  law  and  order  and  right" 


©  Pirie  MacDonald 
JOHN    H.    FINLEY 

Commissioner  of  Education,  New  York  State 

"New  York  State  has  just  appropriated  $20,550,000  for 
increasing  teachers'  salaries.  It  has  also  strengthened 
teacher-training  institutions  and  provided  for  continuation 
schools  and  adult  education.  This  best  expresses  its 
appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation" 

education  has  been  limited  to  seven  or  eight  years 
in  the  elementary  schools; 

7,000,000  are  being  taught  by  teachers  who  are 
scarcely  more  than  boys  and  girls  themselves,  and 
whose  appreciation  of  their  responsibilities  must,  in 
consequence  of  their  youth  and  inexperience,  be 
extremely  slight; 

10,000,000  are  being  taught  by  teachers  who  have 
had  no  special  preparation  for  their  work  and  whose 
general  education  is  quite  inadequate. 

The  reason  for  the  large  number  of  immature, 
untrained  teachers,  and  for  the  25  per  cent, 
turnover  every  two  years,  is  that  public  school 
teaching  is  often  an  underpaid  occupation. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  small  schools 
of  the  villages  and  rural  districts.  In  these, 
the  pay  is  usually  meagre,  and  hence  they  have 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  immature, 
untrained,  transient  teachers.  And  of  all 
phases  of  the  teaching  service  that  which  is 
represented  by  these  rural  and  village  schools 
is  the  most  exacting,  the  most  arduous,  and  in 
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many  ways  the  most  responsible.  While  the  Another  thing  that  we  must  take  into 
teacher  of  the  graded  city  school  instructs  a  consideration  is  that  many  of  the  rural  schools 
single  group  of  children  approximately  equal  in  of  an  earlier  generation  were  taught  by  am- 
age  and  attainment,  the  rural  teacher  must  bitious  country  lads  who  were  trying  to  earn  the 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  with  many  money  with  which  to  pay  their  way  through 
groups,  adapting  herself  a  score  of  times  each  college,  and  prepare  for  the  law,  medicine,  or 
day  to  the  varying  levels  of  growth  and  at-  some  other  career.  It  was  a  stop-gap  job  with 
tainment.  While  the  city  teacher  is  helped  by  them,  but  those  lads  were  not  cut  on  .the  time- 
expert   principals   and   supervisors,   the   rural  server's   pattern.     The   strength,   the   virility 


teacher  is  usually  iso- 
lated, and  supplies 
through  her  own  in- 
itiative, enthusiasm, 
and  resourcefulness 
many  of  the  elements 
of  good  teaching  that 
one  working  in  an  ur- 
ban community  gains 
througn  contact  with 
her  associates.  Taken 
in  the  aggregate,  these 
little  village  and  rural 
schools  are  big  with 
national  significance, 
for  in  them  more  than 
one  half  of  the  nation's 
children  are  enrolled. 
But  how  can  we 
account  for  the  re- 
puted efficiency  of  the 
old  rural  schools,  a  rep- 
utation that  seems 
justified  by  the  num- 
ber of  successful  men 
who  got  their  first 
and  some  their  only 
schooling  in  them? 
Within  the  past  two 
or  three  decades,  the 
type  of  our  rural  and 
village  population  has 
changed.  A  genera- 
tion ago,  it  was  the 
old  pioneer  stock  that  occupied  the  country 
districts,  a  stock  that  was  full  of  initiative, 
resourcefulness.     That  stock  could  make  the 


WILLIAM   C.    BAGLEY 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,      Columbia     University 

"The  Nation  is  face  to  face  with  an  educational  crisis  upon 

the  immediate  solution  of  which  depends  every  ideal  that 

our  people  cherish" 


that  was  in  their  char- 
acters, was  inevitably 
thrown  into  their  job 
of  teaching. 

But  times  changed. 
The  rapidly  growing 
commercial  life  of  the 
nation  opened  more 
remunerative  jobs, 
permanent  or  other- 
wise for  all  lads  that 
desired  them.  The  task 
of  teaching  the  rural 
schools,  and  the  city 
schools  too,  was  grad- 
ually left  more  and 
more  to  the  young 
women.  With  these 
latter,  teaching  a 
country  school  was 
also  a  stop-gap  job. 
It  was  something  out 
of  which  they  could 
earn  a  little  money 
while  they  waited  for 
marriage. 

But  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding commercial 
life  of  the  nation  soon 
offered  these  waiting 
young   women    more 
profitable  work.  They 
came  to  the  cities  as 
clerks,  as  stenograph- 
ers.    Before  we  entered  the  World  War,  there 
was  a  shortage  of  women  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools,  and  the  nation  was  suffering  from  the 


most  of  a  country  school  education.  A  prom-  conditions  reported  by  the  National  Education 
inent  educator  who  himself  got  his  first  Association,  the  salient  features  of  which  I  have 
instruction  in  a  one-room  school,  told  me  that  already  quoted.  The  lamentable  result  in 
"the  little  red  school  house"  was  good  for  the  illiteracy,  growing  out  of  these  conditions,  has 
bright  boy,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to  develop  his  also  already  been  presented, 
self-reliance  and  initiative,  but  that  it  was  The  effect  of  the  war  upon  all  forms  of  em- 
hard  on  the  backward  boy,  that  such  a  one  ployment  is  an  old  story.  Rural  school 
stood  stationary.  Nowadays  the  rural  districts  teaching,  being  a  poorly  paid  occupation,  was 
are  largely  occupied  by  a  tenant  population.  and  is  particularly  hard  hit.    The  Bureau  of 
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Education  at  Washington,  recently  compiled  goes  to  a  cold  room  at  night.     When  she  goes 

statistics  as  to  rural  teachers'  salaries  for  191 9-  to  school,  it  is  not  unusual  for  it  to  be  the  first 

20.     In  order  that  these  might  be  representa-  of  her  duties  to  light  the  fires  and  sweep  out  the 

tive,  reports  were  asked  from  three  counties  in  building. 

each  of  the  forty-eight  states.     These  coun-         During  the  month  of  February  of  this  year, 

ties  were  selected  at  random  and  not  because  Commissioner  Claxton  reported,  on  the  basis 


of  peculiar  conditions  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
The  county  superintendent  in  each  of  these 
counties    was    asked    to    report    the    annual 
salary  of    each    rural 
teacher  in  the  county. 
The  reports  thus  sup- 
plied were  tabulated. 
This  extract  tells  the 
story: 

Lowest    state 

average    for 

all  teachers, 

white  and 

colored',  in 

any  one  state  $  351 
Highest    state 

average   for 

all  teachers, 

white  and 

colored  in 

any  one  state  1,026 
Average  for  all 

rural  teach- 
ers   in    all 

states  re- 
porting   .    .       634 

"These  salaries  are 
for  the  current  year 
and  represent  all  the 
increases  which  have 
come  in  the  various 
states  up  to  and  in- 
cluding this  year.  In 
general  they  represent 
typical  conditions." 

But  it  is  not  only  the 
better  pay  offered  by 


of  returns  from  state  school  officers,  that  there 
were  then  18,279  schools  closed  because  of  lack 
of   teachers,    and   41,900    schools   taught    by 

teachers  characterized 
as  "below  standard 
but  taken  on  tempor- 
arily  in    the 


emerg- 


ency. 

A.  O. 
bureau's 


GEORGE   D.    STRAYER 
Professor  of  Educational  Administration  Teach- 
ers  College,   Columbia    University,   New    York 

"  If  American  schools  are  to  train  boys  and  girls  for  citizen- 
ship in  our  democracy  we  must  have  a  properly  trained 
teacher  in  every  schoolroom.     The  great  crisis  in  American 
education  is  in  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers" 


Neal  of  the 
division  of 
rural  education,  has 
prepared  for  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  the 
following  summary  as 
to  the  outlook: 

FIRST — ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 

The  total  number  of 
elementary  teachers  re- 
ported is  562,184.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  fifth 
of  this  number  of  new 
teachers  will  be  needed 
annually.  The  annual 
need,,  therefore,  is  112,- 
437.  The  supply  of  ade- 
quately prepared  ele- 
mentary teachers  will 
come  from  the  normal 
schools.  At  the  last  re- 
port, the  state  normal 
schools  graduated  annu- 
ally 19,555.  The  city 
and  county  normal 
schools  graduated  3,398, 
and  the  private  normal 
schools  graduated  1,497. 
The  total  number  of  ad- 


equately  prepared    ele- 

business,  that  is  making  for  a  shortage  of  mentary  teachers  thus  supplied* is  24,450.  This 
country  school  teachers.  They  also  are  yield-  leaves  a  shortage  of  87,987  elementary  teachers  to  be 
ing  to  the  same  spirit  of  restlessness  that  makes  supplied  by  teachers  below  standard  qualifications, 
the  movement  and  variety  and  glitter  of  city 
life  a  lure  that  is  drawing  thousands  from  the 
farms  and  small  villages.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  genuine  attraction  in  the  living  comfort  that 
is  offered  by  a  big  city.  The  rural  teacher 
often  has  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  place  to 
board.  Often  she  is  not  wanted  by  the 
family  but  is  accepted  only  on  sufferance.     She 


SECOND — HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

The  total  number  of  high  school  teachers  re- 
ported is  84,988.  One  fifth  of  this  number,  required 
annually,  is  16,887.  The  supply  of  adequately  pre- 
pared high  school  teachers  must  come  from  the 
graduates  of  colleges.  The  total  number  of  gradu- 
ates receiving  the  A.B.,  and  B.S.and  Education,  was 
21,497.     It  is  estimated  that  one  third  of  the  total 
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CALVIN    N.    KENDALL 
Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New  Jersey 

"  If  the  present  condition  continues,  our  educational  system 

faces  bankruptcy.     Let  us  remember  that  illiteracy  is  the 

handmaiden  of  Bolshevism" 

number  of  graduates  will  enter  teaching.  This 
indicates  a  supply  of  7,163  teachers  from  this  source 
annually.  This  leaves  a  shortage  of  9,834  high 
school  teachers  to  be  supplied  by  teachers  below  this 
standard  of  adequate  preparation. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  educational  system 
lacks  virility.  A  few  years  ago  Admiral  Fiske 
asserted  that  because  the  majority  of  our 
schools  are  now  taught  by  women,  our  lads  are 
of  softer  mental  and  moral  fibre  than  they  were 
in  the  days  of  the  schoolmaster.  Most 
educators  agree  that  a  male  teacher  is  desirable 
for  boys  beyond  the  age  of  adolescence.  Since 
1890  there  has  been  a  continuous  and  increas- 
ing withdrawal  of  men  teachers  from  the  pro- 
fession. The  percentage  of  men  teachers  in 
1890  was  37,  in  1910  they  formed  22  per 
cent.,  and  in  1918  only  17  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  in  1890  one  teacher  in  three  was  a 
man;  in  1910  one  teacher  in  five;  and  in  191 8 
one  teacher  in  six  was  a  man. 

More  than  18,000  schools  closed  because  of 
lack   of   teachers;   41,900  schools  taught  by 


teachers  below  standard ;  an  immediate  prospect 
of  a  further  shortage  of  87,987  properly  prepared 
elementary  teachers,  and  of  9,834  high  school 
teachers!  Shall  we  be  compelled  to  close  more 
schools,  or  lower  still  further  standards  that 
are  already  too  low?  Educators  agree  that 
either  course  means  that  the  nation  is  on  the 
road  to  educational  bankruptcy. 

J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  President  of  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  writes: 

"At  this  particular  time  we  need  the  con- 
servatism that  has  prevailed  among  the  older 
and  best  teachers.  Alas,  so  many  of  them  are 
leaving  the  profession.  In  my  own  state,  and 
I  can  speak  with  some  authority  for  it  has  only 
been  a  few  months  since  I  left  the  school 
superintendency  of  Richmond,  many  of  these 
older  and  more  conservative  teachers  have  re- 
signed to  enter  other  fields  of  endeavor,  and 
their  places  have  been  filled,  if  at  all,  by  new, 
untried,  and,  in  many  cases,  untrained  teachers 
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KENYON    L.    BUTTERFIELD 

President     Massachusetts     Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

"The  crisis  consists  in  starving  our  educational  system, 
at  a  time  when  it  needs  vast  expansion  that  we  may  abolish 
illiteracy,  secure  physical  development,  achieve  a  fuller 
democracy,  and  train  experts  for  the  service  of  democracy" 
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who  do  not  know  how  to  instruct,  and  even 
worse,  do  not  feel  at  all  the  responsibility  that 
is  upon  them.  Yes,  even  here  in  Virginia, 
many  of  these  new  teachers  are  destructionists, 
and  never  advance  a  single  constructive  idea 
for  the  children  under  their  care.  About  25 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  Virginia  are  giving 
up  the  work  annually,  and  I  fear  for  the 
schools.  The  salvation  of  the  schools  de- 
mands that  the  nation  shall  place  the  teaching 
profession  upon  such  a  plane  that  commercial- 
ism will  have  no  attraction  for  good  teachers/' 

Edward  F.  Buchner,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  writes: 

"  It  is  hard  to  convince  people  that,  after 
war's  success,  we  should  have  a  frenzy  for 
education  rather  than  for  finance.  The  dough- 
boy did  his  job  in  eighteen  months,  but  it 
takes  many  times  eighteen  months  to  recruit 
and  prepare  the  large  army  of  efficient  and 
courageous  teachers  now  needed,   and  many 


EDWARD    F.    BUCHNER 

Director  College  Courses  for  Teach- 
ers,    Johns     Hopkins     University 

"  Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  believe  in  democracy?  We  fought 
to  save  it;  yet  we  are  strangling  it  to  death  by  our  neglect 
©f  the  education  of  our  children — the  future  masters  of  our 

country" 


HENRY   W.    HOLMES 

Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  University 

"When  it  becomes  hard  to  get  enough  teachers,  it  becomes 

still   harder  to  get  good   enough   teachers.     The  schools 

suffer,  even  if  they  are  not  closed.     Present  efficiency  may 

be  lowered:  constructive  reform  blocked 


times  longer  to  get  our  children  ready  for  their 
life  duties." 

In  this  discouraging  situation  the  hopeful 
note  is  that  school  boards,  cities,  states  are 
beginning  to  respond  to  the  financial  needs  of 
the  teachers.  A  realization  is  coming  that  the 
teachers  must  have  more  pay  or  the  schools 
will  close.  In  many  of  the  cities,  teachers' 
salaries  recently  have  been  adjusted  so  that 
now  the  acute  financial  problem  does  not  exist 
in  them. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  asked  the  question :  '  To 
what  extent  have  better  salaries  been  pro- 
vided?" Three  states  reported  an  increase  of 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.;  one  state,  17  to  40 
per  cent.;  three  states,  25  per  cent.,  and  three 
states,  50  per  cent.  Since  that  time,  other 
states  have  joined  the  procession,  notably 
New  York  which  has  added  $20,550,000  to  its 
annual  salary  list  for  teachers. 


GOOSE    CREEK   OIL    FIELD    IN    TEXAS;    SHOWING — 


AMERICAN  OIL  ARGONAUTS 

THIRD    ARTICLE    OF   A   SERIES   ON 

The  Courage  and  Perseverance  of  American  Pioneers  in 
Foreign  Competition  in  Oil  Production.  How  the  Mex- 
est  of  Oil  Wells,  Cerro  Azul  No.  4.     The  Personalities 


A  BRITISH  banker  recently  startled 
this  country  by  predicting  that 
within  a  few  years  we  will  be  forced 
to  begin  buying  oil  from  Great 
Britain,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  estimate  that  in  ten  years'  time  we  will  be 
importing  five  hundred  million  barrels  of  oil 
annually  at  a  cost  of  at  least  one  billion  dollars, 
most,  if  not  all  of  which,  he  said,  will  find  its 
way  into  British  pockets. 

This  startling  prediction,  made  by  Mr. 
E.  Mackay  Edgar,  of  the  London  banking 
firm  of  Sperling  &  Company,  has  served  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  this  country.  In  the  first 
place  it  has  directed  attention  to  the  uncertain 
situation  in  regard  to  our  local  oil  supply. 
Producing '  to-day  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the 
oil  of  the  world  as  we  do,  it  is  hard  for  the 
average  American  to  realize  that  there  is  any 
cause  for  concern  in  this  particular.  But,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  the  first  article  of  this 
series,  we  are  living  on  the  flush  production 
of  our  new  fields  and  if  we  should  fail  for  even 
one  year-  to  discover  additional  fields  or  im- 
portant extensions  to  existing  fields,  we  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  about  a  half  of  our  present 
oil  supply,  all  of  which  we  are  now  consuming. 


This  means  to  the  man  who  runs  a  Ford — who 
in  a  few  years  may  be  paying  fifty  cents  a 
gallon  for  gasolene — that  he  has  a  direct  inter- 
est in  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Government. 
So  far  his  attitude  has  been  much  like  that 
expressed  and  followed  by  Mr.  Bryan  as  head 
of  the  State  Department,  that  any  one  who 
invested  a  dollar  in  Mexico  deserved  to  lose  it. 
And  Mr.  E.  Mackay  Edgar's  statements  directs 
the  attention  of  the  State  Department  to  the 
results  that  are  flowing  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  protecting  its  nationals 
wherever  they  go,  and  encouraging  and  aiding 
them  whenever  possible  in  their  search  for  oil 
throughout  the  world.  Part  of  that  story  was 
told  last  month.  In  this  connection  it  is 
gratifying  to  report  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  awake  to  this  situation  and  is  taking 
action  looking  toward  the  safeguarding  of 
American  oil  interests  in  certain  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  may  be  permissible  to  tell  that  story 
later. 

But  when  Mr.  Edgar  goes  so  far  as  to  say: 
"With  the  exception  of  Mexico,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Central  America,  the  outer  world  is  se- 
curely barricaded  against  an  American  invasion 
in  force.     .     .     .     The  British  position  is  im- 


HOW    CLOSELY   AMERICAN    OIL    FIELDS   ARE    DRILLED 


Frank  J.  Schlueter 


BY  JOHN  K.  BARNES 

THE  OIL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Foreign  Oil  Fields  as  an  Answer  to  the  Threat  of  Serious 
ican  Fields  were  Discovered  and  Developed.  The  Great- 
and  Activities  in  America's   Largest  Oil  Corporations 


pregnable" ;  and  goes  on  to  say,  "  All  the  known 
oil  fields,  all  the  likely  or  probable  oil  fields, 
outside  of  the  United  States  itself,  are  in  British 
hands  or  under  British  management  or  control, 
or  financed  by  British  capital."  And  in  an- 
other place,  that  "two  thirds  of  the  improved 
fields  of  Central  and  South  America  are  in 
British  hands,"  it  is  time  to  reach  for  the  salt 
and  begin  to  take  his  utterances  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  that  prosaic  seasoning. 
It  is  time  to  point  out  that  he  is  interested  in 
the  financing  of  a  British  company  that  holds 
concessions  covering  large  areas  in  Central 
and  South  America,  and  that  his  interest  in 
the  floating  of  the  stock  of  that  concern  may 
influence  his  opinion  as  to  what  are  "  improved  " 
fields.  In  fact  there  are  as  yet  few  improved 
fields  in  the  countries  south  of  Mexico,  and  in 
those  which  are  developed  the  United  States 
is  as  largely  interested  as  the  British.  In  the 
prospective  fields,  from  which  it  is  believed 
large  production  will  come  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  the  honors  seem  also  about  equally 
divided.  Only  a  thorough  test  by  the  drill 
will  prove  which  properties  are  the  best.  The 
control  of  large  areas  may,  in  fact,  be  a  liabil- 
ity rather  than  an  asset,  for  unless  they  con- 


tain  valuable   oil   deposits,   fortunes   can .  be 
wasted  in  drilling  them. 

Although  there  is  some  evidence,  particu- 
larly in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  to  support 
Mr.  E.  Mackay  Edgar's  sweeping  claim  that 
apart  from  Mexico,  "it  is  almost  a  case  of  the 
British  first  and  the  rest  of  the  world  no- 
where," yet  he  is  reckoning  without  due  con- 
sideration of  the  character  and  ability  of 
America's  oil  pioneers.  Given  equal  oppor- 
tunities in  foreign  countries,  such  men  as  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Doheny  of  the  Mexican  Petroleum 
Company;  the  production  heads  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  its  subsidiaries; 
of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  of  Pittsburg;  of  the 
Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation,  the 
Texas  Company,  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road's oil  interests;  the  Standard  Oil  of  New* 
York,  and  some  of  the  other  former  members 
of  the  Standard  Oil  group;  the  Benedum  & 
Trees  group  of  Pittsburg;  such  men  as  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond;  the  Island  Oil  &  Trans- 
port Company;  H.  L.  Doherty  &  Company; 
Guffey  &  Gillespie;  the  Carib  Syndicate,  and 
others,  can  be  expected  to  secure  as  good  prop- 
erties as  the  nationals  of  any  other  country 
and  bring  them  to  as  successful  development. 
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couragement  to  which  they 
are  as  much  entitled  as  their 
English  rivals. 

The  greatest  of  our  Amer- 
ican oil  pioneers  is  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Doheny  presi- 
dent of  the  Mexican  Petro- 
leum Company.  It  was  he 
who  began  the  making  of 
this  important  chapter  of 
American  oil  production 
from  foreign  fields.  He  was 
the  first  of  our  oil  Argo- 
nauts. To  his  resourceful- 
ness, courage,  and  unfailing 
optimism  is  largely  due  the 
fact  that  the  United  States 
to-day  controls  the  greater 
part  of  the  oil  production  of 
our  southern  neighbor,  at 
present  the  largest  produc- 
ing country  next  to  the 
United  States.  The  account 
of  his  operations  in  Mexico 
is  one  of  the  romantic 
stories  of  America's  pictur- 
esque oil  industry.  It  shows 
clearly  the  amount  of  cour- 
age and  persistence,  and 
also  the  amount  of  capital 
that  is  necessary  to  carry 
such  pioneering  enterprises 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 
They  are  quite  different 
from  present  day  oil  pros- 
pecting in  the  United  States. 
They  call  for  a  hardy  class 
of  pioneering  courage  such 
as  that  possessed  by  our 
The  American  oil  geologist  stands  second  early  settlers  and  those  who  won  the  mastery 
to  none,  and  the  American  oil  driller  is  the  best  over  the  western  plains  and  mountains  in  days 
in  the  world.  gone  by.     Our  oil  Argonauts  are  the  direct 

Great  Britain,  because  its  need  for  a  foreign  descendants  of  these  earlier  pioneers, 
oil  supply  was  more  urgent  than  ours  and  Mr.  Doheny  had  discovered  the  Los  An- 
because  its  Government  awoke  to  the  necessity  geles  oil  field  in  1892  and  other  California 
of  securing  such  a  supply  before  ours  did,  has  a  fields  later.  Before  that  he  had  been  a  pros- 
start  over  us  in  several  of  the  world's  important  pector  for  gold  and  silver  and  often  lived  for  a 
prospective  fields.  But  American  oil  men  whole  year  on  less  than  $50.  He  was  never 
believe  Great  Britain  can  only  maintain  this  fortunate  enough,  he  says,  to  get  a  position 
lead  by  keeping  up  the  political  bars  which  to  wean  him  awa>  from  the  desire  to  prospect, 
it  has  raised  in  several  places  against  American  He  went  to  Mexico  in  1900  with  Mr.  C.  A. 
pioneers.  The  men  on  whom  our  future  oil  Canfield,  a  man  of  the  same  pioneering  spirit, 
supply  depends  do  not  take  Mr.  Edgar's  who  has  since  died.  They  had  the  financial 
predictions  very  seriously,  provided  our  Govern-  backing  of  several  well-to-do  men,  largely 
ment  will  give  them  the  protection  and  en-     Santa    Fe   Railroad   officials,   who   knew  the 


EDWARD    L.    DOHENY 

America's  greatest  oil  pioneer,  who  went  to  Mexico  in  1900  and  opened  up  the 
great  oil  fields  of  that  country  on  which  the  United  States  now  depends  for  the 
oil  that  it  needs  over  and  above  its  own  production.  Before  Mr.  Doheny  be- 
came an  oil  pioneer  he  was  a  mining  prospector  and  lived  some  years  on  less 
than  $50  a  year.     Now  he  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  United  States 
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value  of  oil  for  locomotive 
fuel.  They  bought  about 
450,000  acres  of  land  in 
what  is  now  known  as  the 
Panuco  or  heavy  oil  fields  of 
Mexico  and  got  production 
at  Ebano  in  May  1901 — 
the  first  oil  produced  in 
Mexico  in  substantial  quan- 
tity. A  contract  previously 
made  by  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railroad  to  take  this 
oil  for  fuel  being  abrogated 
by  the  road,  they  put  up  a 
little  refinery  at  Ebano. 
A  paving  company  organ- 
ized to  use  the  asphalt  resi- 
due of  the  oil,  laid  about 
half  of  the  pavements  in 
Mexico  City  and  did  all  the 
paving  work  in  Guadalajara, 
Morelia,  Tampico,  Durango, 
Pueblo,  and  Chihuahua. 
There  were  five  years  of  lit- 
tle or  no  profits ;  many  of  the 
original  stockholders  be- 
came discouraged  and  Mr. 
Doheny  purchased  the  stock 
of  all  who  wished  to  sell,  at 
cost  or  a  profit  to  them. 
He  sold  his  California  oil 
property  to  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road for  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  and 
staked  his  fortune  on  Mexi- 
can oil.  He  became  owner 
of  more  than  40  per  cent,  of 
the  Mexican  Petroleum 
Company  stock.     He   had 

traveled  through  the  jungle  and  seen  some  of  follows  on  a  map  the  construction  of  a  new 
the  many  enormous  oil  exudes  which  were  the  pipe  line  or  an  80-mile  water  main,  with  full 
indication  of  the  great  oil  pools  south  of  Tarn-  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  that  the  men  in  the 
pico  that  have  since  been  tapped  and  given  up  field  are  overcoming.  He  started  in  the  oil 
their  oil  in  such  great  abundance.  He  had  business  as  a  driller.  He  can  communicate 
faith  in  the  future  of  Mexico  as  a  great  oil  with  Mr.  Doheny  in  California,  or  Europe, 
producing  country  and  was  ready  to  back  his  by  telegraph  or  cable  regarding  drilling  or 
faith  with  his  time  and  his  money.  any  other  operations  and  be  sure  that   the 

In  1902,  Mr.  Herbert  G.  Wylie,  who  had  latter  understands  all  the  details.  It  is  such 
been  general  manager  of  Mr.  Doheny's  Cali-  trained  men  as  these,  if  supported  by  their 
fornia  property,  went  to  Mexico  and  became  Government,  who  will  keep  the  American  oil 
identified  with  the  pioneering  work.  He  also  industry  ahead  of  that  of  any  other  nation, 
slept  on  boards  and  drank  the  native  coffee.  Mr.  Wylie' s  dynamic  personality,  confined 
Now  as  vice-president  and  general  manager  in  an  office,  gives  one  the  impression  of  a 
of  the  company,  in  the  New  York  office,  he     caged   lion,    but   not   a   ferocious   one.     "All 


WALTER   C.    TEAGLE 

Who  became  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  in  191 7 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Previous  to  that  he  had  represented  the  company 
abroad  and  had  lead  its  pioneering  work  in  Peru.  It  is  Mr.  Teagle,  with  Mr. 
A.  C.  Bedford,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  who  is  directing  the  new  Standard  Oil 
policy  of  being  "interested  in  every  producing  area,  no  matter  in  what  country 

it  is  situated" 
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The  fourth  well  was  down 
l,8oo  feet  on  July  4,  1908, 

and  the  casing  would  soon 
have  been  cemented  in, 
when  the  well  broke  loose 
with  the  roar  of  a  volcano, 
threw. the  rotary  drill  and 
the  four  inch  heavy  Eng- 
lish iron  pipe  to  which  the 
drill  was  attached  com- 
pletely out  of  the  well,  swal- 
lowed up  entirely  the  1,800 
feet  of  iron  casing  that 
lined  the  well,  spouted  a 
column  of  oil  into  the  air 
that  covered  the  jungle 
with  spray  for  nearly  three 
miles.  Such  was  the  force 
released  below  that  the 
earth's  surface  could  not 
withstand  it;  streams  of  oil 
began  pouring  out  of  cracks 
two  hundred  feet  from  the 
well.  One  of  these  streams 
came  in  contact  with  some 
hot  coke  that  had  been 
cleaned  out  of  the  fire  box 
of  the  boilers  that  morning 
and  caught  fire.  Then  the 
wind  gradually  shifted,  car- 
ried the  spray  around  in 
that  direction  and  within  a 
few  hours  after  the  well 
came  in  it  was  afire.  Above 
a  solid  column  of  oil,  re- 
sembling a  black  post  three 
feet  in  diameter  standing 
some  distance  above  the 
ground,  rose  a  mass  of  unbroken  flame  830  feet 
in  the  air  and  90  feet  wide.  Above  that  clouds 
and  balls  of  flame  could  be  seen  to  a  height 
of  1,500  feet.  Captains  of  ships  at  sea  could 
see  the  flames  for  200  miles.     Mexican  Gov- 


HERBERT   G.    WYLIE 

Associate  of  Edward  L.  Doheny  in  the  oH  pioneering  in  Mexico.     Mr.  Wylie 
started  in  the  oil  business  as  a  driller.    "All  we  want  to  know,"  he  says,  "is  that 

there  is  a  government  in  Washington  ready  to  back  us  up,  and  we  will  get 

a!l  the  oil  this  country  needs" 

we  want  to  know,"  he  told  me  recently,  "is 
that  there  is  a  government  in  Washington 
ready  to  back  us  up,  and  we  will  get  all  the  oil 
this  country  needs." 

Before    Mr.    Doheny    began    development 

work  in  the  southern,  or  light  oil  fields,  of  Mex-  ernment   engineers   despatched   to   the   scene 

ico,  where  his  company  has  150,000  acres  of  reported    that   they  read  a  magazine  at  ten 

oil  land,  the  ill-fated  Dos  Bocas  well  had  been  o'clock    at    night    17!    miles   from    the   well, 

brought  in  by  another  American  oil  pioneer —  It  burned  thus  for  fifty-eight  days,  all  efforts 

— Charles   H.    Rathbone.     His  company  was  to    extinguish    it    being    futile.     Finally    salt 

the  Pennsylvania  Oil  Company  of  Mexico,  in  water,  coming  up  with  the  oil,  put  out  the  fire, 

which  Senator  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  was  inter-  Then  an  effort  was  made  to  build  a  dam  across 

ested.     They   had   drilled   three   wells   about  the  stream  three  hundred  feet  wide  that  was 

fifty  miles  south  of  Ebano  and  in  the  third  they  flowing  from  the  well,  with  a  view  to  skimming 

had  struck  a  gusher  at  2,100  feet.     About  this  off  the  oil;  but  just  as  the  dam  was  being  closed 

time  Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  now  Lord  Cowdray,  in  the  middle,  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred 

acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  this  company,  feet  from  the  well,  one  end  of  it  dropped  into 
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the  crater.  At  present  the 
hole  left  by  this  lost  well 
covers  thirty  acres,  and 
after  twelve  years,  a  large 
stream  of  hot  salt  water 
with  an  emulsion  of  oil  still 
flows  from  it. 

Mr.  Doheny's  confidence 
in  this  southern  district,  and 
his  foresight,  was  demon- 
strated by  his  expenditure 
of  nearly  $2,000,000  in  cut- 
ting a  roadway  through  the 
jungle,  building  a  pipe  line 
seventy  miles  long  to  Tam- 
pico,  and  in  erecting  steel 
storage  tanks  on  the  pro- 
perty before  he  brought  in 
any  production  in  the  Casi- 
ano  field  some  miles  south 
of  Dos  Bocas.  This  "  pre- 
paredness" programme  was 
started  in  the  spring  of 
1909;  the  first  gusher  came 
in,  in  the  fall  of  1910  and 
soon  filled  the  tanks.  This 
was  closely  followed,  on 
September  11,  1910,  by  the 
famous  CasianoNo.  7,  which 
belched  forth  oil  at  the  rate 
of  60,000  barrels  a  day. 
There  was  about  seven  miles 
of  the  pipe  line  still  unfin- 
ished, due  to  a  delay  in  ac- 
quiring a  right  of  way.  This 
right  of  way  was  quickly 
acquired  and  the  seven  mile 
gap  was  completed  in  two 
weeks.  Regarding  this  preparedness,  Mr.  be  brought  under  control  and,  spouting  a 
Doheny  has  said.  "  If  preparation  to  store  column  of  oil  six  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  flowed 
and  transport  the  oil  had  not  been  begun  nearly  a  million  barrels  in  that  time.  When 
until  after  Casiano  No.  7  was  brought  in,  the  Casiano  No.  7,  after  flowing  steadily  for  more 
company  would  have  lost  oil  at  the  rate  of  than  nine  years  and  producing  75  million  bar- 
750,000  barrels  per  month  during  all  of  the  rels  of  oil,  suddenly  went  to  salt  water  in 
time  that  was  required  to  build  sufficient  stor-  November  last  year,  all  that  the  Mexican 
age  and  a  pipe  line  to  care  for  it."  Thus  was  Petroleum  Company  had  to  do  was  to  open 
the  oil  pioneer's  faith  and  foresight  justified  the  valve  of  the  Cerro  Azul  No.  4  a  little  wider 
by  developments.  and  it  had  all  the  production  it  needed  to 

About  six  years  later,  on  property  still  fur-  meet  its  contracts.  Mr.  Doheny  is  confident 
ther  south,  and  near  where  a  British  company  that  Mexico  has  vast  untapped  reserves  of 
in  which  Cecil  Rhodes  was  interested  had  at-  petroleum,  much  more  than  those  still  under- 
tempted  to  find  oil  but  failed,  Mr.  Doheny's  ground  in  this  country;  and  in  his  opinion 
company  brought  in  the  greatest  well  that  Americans  and  American  companies  own  more 
the  world  has  yet  known — the  Cerro  Azul  No.  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  demonstrated  oil  terri- 
4.     This  ran  wild  for  nine  days  before  it  could     tory.     There  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 


ARTHUR    F.    CORWIN 

President  of  the  Carter  Company,  one  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  principal 
producing  subsidiaries.     Mr.  Corwin  has  been  identified  with  oil  pioneering  in 
Mexico  and  he  is  now  the  connecting  link  between  the  Standard  Oil's  pioneers  in 
foreign  fields  and  No.  26  Broadway 
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dard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  but  they  are  more 
recent.  The  old  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  not  a 
producing  organization. 
The  Rockefeller  millions 
were  made  in  refining  and 
marketing  oil,  not  in  pro- 
ducing it.  As  long  as  the 
prospecting  and  speculative 
spirit  which  is  so  native  to 
this  country  would  bring 
out  of  the  ground  enough 
oil  to  operate  their  refiner- 
ies and  supply  the  demand 
for  petroleum  products 
which  they  were  creating, 
the  organizing  and  market- 
ing geniuses  at  the  head 
of  this  great  American  or- 
ganization were  willing  to 
let  others  take  the  risks  in- 
volved in  drilling  for  oil. 
The  soundness  of  this  bus- 
iness policy  can  easily  oe 
demonstrated.  All  the 
crude  oil  that  has  been 
produced  in  this  country 
since  Colonel  Drake  sunk 
his  first  well  near  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  in  1859 — a  total  of 
five  billion  barrels  up  to 
the  end  of  last  year — has 
had  a  value  at  the  well  of 
$5, 300,000,000.  The  best 
records  show  that  500,000 
wells  have  been  drilled  in 
the  United  States  in  that 
time.  Now,  if  we  prorate 
all  the  oil  that  has  been 
American  companies  which  hold  not  less  than  produced  over  all  these  wells,  which  include 
two  million  acres  of  supposed  oil  lands  in  Mex-  all  the  dry  holes,  there  would  be  little  more 
ico  and  Mr.  Doheny  estimates  that  perhaps  than  $10,000  worth  for  each  one.  That  is 
10  per  cent,  of  this  may  contain  oil.  If  some  hardly  more  than  the  average  cost  of  drill- 
new  Carranza  does  not  rise  to  power  who  ing  the  wells;  last  year  the  average  cost  was 
wants  to  take  the  oil  underlying  these  proper-  about  $20,000.  And  this  is  without  giving 
ties  away  from  its  American  owners;  or  better  any  consideration  to  the  cost  of  lands  and 
still,  if  this  Government  makes  it  clear  that  leases,  the  expense  of  lifting  the  oil  out  of 
the  rights  of  these  Americans  will  be  pro-  the  ground — most  wells  in  the  United  States 
tected,  then  Mexico  can  be  expected  to  give  have  to  be  pumped — taxes,  or  overhead  ex- 
us  large  quantities  of  oil  from  American  owned  penses.  The  profit  in  the  oil  business  in  the 
wells  for  years  to  come.  United  States  in  the  past,  on  the  basis  of  the 

Broader  in  their  international  scope  than  law  of  averages,  has  not  been  in  the  production 
the  pioneering  operations  of  the  Mexican  end.  That  is  one  reason  why  John  D.  Rocke- 
Petroleum  Company  are  those  of  the  Stan-     feller  was  not  an  oil  producer. 


THE    BEST   INDICATION    OF   OIL    IS   OIL 

That  is  the  theory  on  which  Mr.  Doheny's  enormous  production  of  oil  in  Mexico 
is  based.  This  is  one  of  7,210  oil  exudes,  or  seepages,  counted  on  part  of  the 
Cerro  Azul  property  of  the  Mexican  Petroleum  Company,  where  the  greatest 
oil  gusher  in  the  world  was  "brought  in"  on  February  10,  1916,  and  is  still 
flowing  as  freely  as  ever.  The  bubble  is  caused  by  escaping  gas  coming  up 
from  the  great  reservoirs  far  below  the  surface 


THE    GREATEST   OIL   WELL   IN    THE   WORLD 

Bringing  in  the  famous  Cerro  Azul  No.  4.      When  the  cap  rock  was  pierced  a  volcano  of  gas,  shown  in  the  first  picture, 

destroyed  most  of  the  derrick.     It  was  not  until  hours  later  that  oil  began  coming  up  with  the  gas.   .It  shot  600  feet  in  the 

air  and  it  was  nine  days  before  the  men,  shown  wet  to  the  skin  in  the  last  picture,  were  able  to  cap  it  and  bring  it  under 

control.     The  noise  was  so  great  that  the  men  had  to  retire  half  a  mile  before  they  could  talk  to  each  other 
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Oil  Corporation,  started  in 
1 90 1 ;  the  Texas  Company, 
incorporated  in  1902;  and 
the  Sinclair  Oil  &  Refining 
Company,  incorporated  in 
1 91 6.  There  was  increased 
competition  for  the  crude 
products,  and  to  be  sure  of 
an  adequate  supply  for  its 
refineries,  Standard  Oil 
could  no  longer  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  " wildcat" 
driller.  It  had  to  turn  the 
attention  of  some  part  of  its 
organization  to. drilling. 
Then  came  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  dissolving  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  May, 
191 1.  This  created  thirty- 
four  competing  organiza- 
tions where  there  had  been 
one  before.  Some  of  these 
were  large  refining  and 
marketing  units.  The  con- 
trol of  the  most  part  of  the 
vast  net-work  of  75,000 
miles  of  pipe  lines  was  also 
taken  away  from  the  parent 
New  Jersey  Company.  It 
was  this  system,  v/ith  its 
feeding  lines  quickly  ex- 
tending into  each  new  field, 
like  the  fireman's  hose  to  a 
fire,  to  take  the  oil  that 
would  otherwise  run  to 
waste,  that  gathered  up  the 
oil  from  the  fields  as  far 
west  as  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa and  pumped  a  steady 
But  conditions  have  changed  since  the  first  stream  into  the  refineries  of  the  Standard  Oil  of 
generation  of  Standard  Oil  men  was  in  power.  Indiana  at  Whiting,  of  the  Atlantic  Refining 
As  the  demand  for  petroleum  products  doubled  Company  near  Philadelphia,  and  the  Standard 
and  trebled,  following  the  opening  of  the  Oil  of  New  Jersey  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  Oil, 
present  century,  it  became  a  question  not  of  of  course,  still  ran  in  these  same  lines  after  the 
finding  a  market  for  the  oil  that  was  produced,  dissolution  but  it  reached  some  competitive 
but  of  finding  oil  to  supply  the  market.  The  destinations;  and  in  addition  to  this  the  large 
need  became  apparent  for  organizations  con-  new  independent  companies  have  built  pipe 
trolling  large  amounts  of  capital  to  enter  the  lines  of  their  own,  notably  the  Sinclair  line 
production  end  of  the  business.  And  as  capital  from  North  Texas  and  the  Mid-Continent  field 
entered  the  business  it  was  not  content  to  to  Chicago;  the  Texas  Company  and  Gulf 
confine  its  operations  to  the  least  profitable  Oil  Corporation  lines  from  the  Mid-Continent 
part  of  it.  It  established  its  own  refineries  to  field  through  Texas  to  Port  Arthur.  The 
take  care  of  its  own  production.  Such  large  ubiquitous  Royal  Dutch-Shell  combine,  which 
organizations  came  into  the  field  as  the  Gulf     in  19 18  got  more  than  a  third  of  its  world  pro- 


E.  J.    SADLER 

One  of  the  Standard  Oil's  earliest  oil  Argonauts.  It  was  largely  due  to  him  that 
the  company,  under  the  old  management,  did  not  withdraw  from  the  Rumanian 
fields.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Romano-Americana  Company  and  the 
Transcontinental  Oil  Company,  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey's  Mexican 
subsidiary.  He  has  had  first  hand  experience  with  the  effects  of  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  regarding  the  protection  of  Americans  in  foreign  countries 
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duction  from  the  United  States,  has  its  own  years  old.  Less  than  twenty  years  before  Mr. 
pipe  lines  to  its  refinery  in  California  and  from  Teagle  had  just  missed  becoming  a  college  in- 
the  Mid-Continent  field  to  its  new  refinery  structor  (for  a  year  at  least)  after  completing 
near  St.  Louis.  And  many  of  the  smaller  com-  the  course  in  chemistry  at  Cornell  University, 
panies  also  have  their  own  pipe  lines  to  carry  When  he  wrote  to  his  father  about  this,  he 
their  own  production  and  to  compete  for  that  received  peremptory  word  by  telegraph  to 
of  others  in  the  fields  that  they  reach.  "come  home  at  once,"  and  was  put  to  work  fir- 
Due  to  this  fundamental  change  that  has  ing  an  oil  still  in  his  father's  refinery  at  nineteen 
taken  place  in  the  oil  industry  in  this  country  cents  an  hour.  But  it  was  his  intention  to 
the  Standard  Oil,  before  the  dissolution,  had  become  an  oil  man  and  he  quickly  mastered 
started  out  to  secure  production  through  some  the  business  from  the  bottom  up.  After  man- 
of  its  subsidiaries.  After  the  dissolution  had  aging  for  three  years  the  independent  company 
been  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  into  which  the  business  of  Schofield,  Shurmer 
courts,  the  directors  of  the  New  Jersey  com-  &  Teagle  was  merged,  young  Mr.  Teagle  went 
pany  found  that  they  did  not  have  left  with  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  its  export 
them  the  production  experts  that  they  wanted,  department.  He  was  first  placed  in  charge  of 
So  they  went  to  the  South  Penn  Oil  Company,  marketing  Standard  Oil  products  in  foreign 
a  former  subsidiary,  and  one  of  the  most  sue-  countries.  This  took  him  abroad  a  greater 
cessful  producing  companies  in  the  country,  and  part  of  the  time,  where  he  became  familiar 
got  Mr.  A.  F.  Corwin.  A  graduate  of  Yale,  with  the  producing  and  marketing  situation 
as  recently  as  the  class  of  1899,  Mr.  Corwin  throughout  the  world.  He  demonstrated  his 
had  started  in  the  oil  fields  of  West  Virginia  business  ability  by  convincing  the  German 
as  a  machinist.  While  with  the  South  Government  that  it  should  abandon  a  plan  for 
Penn  he  had  been  instrumental  in  the  organi-  a  government  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  petroleum 
zation  of  the  Penn-Mex  Fuel  Company,  products.  He  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
one  of  the  largest  producing  companies  in  Standard  Oil  Company  in  19 10 — before  the 
Mexico,  5.1  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  which  is  dissolution — when  he  was  only  thirty-two. 
owned  by  the  South  Penn  Oil.  As  president  Four  years  later  he  was  made  president  of  the 
of  the  Carter  Oil  Company,  a  producing  sub-  Imperial  Oil  Company,  Limited,  a  Canadian 
sidiary  of  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  subsidiary,  and  then  began  his  career  as  an 
Corwin  is  directing  active  prospecting  work  in  oil  pioneer  in  foreign  fields.  He  visited  Peru, 
the  United  States  to-day.  The  aggressiveness  where  there  is  the  only  production  on  the 
of  this  company  in  acquiring  production  shows  Pacific  coast  south  of  California,  and  bought 
clearly  the  change  from  the  old  policy  that  has  from  two  English  companies  the  best  producing 
taken  place  in  Standard  Oil  in  this  particular,  properties  there  and  started  active  development 
Mr.  Corwin  is  also  the  connecting  link  between  of  the  fields.  Most  of  this  oil  now  travels  by 
26  Broadway  and  much  of  the  pioneering  work  tank  steamer  to  the  Imperial  Oil  Refinery  at 
that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  Vancouver  and  some  of  the  refined  products 
is  doing  in  foreign  fields.  His  horizon  as  a  go  back  again  to  supply  the  markets  of  the 
production  expert  included  most  of  the  Western  Pacific  Coast.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
Hemisphere  and  parts  of  the  Eastern.  and  expense  of  operating  in  Peru  can  be  gained 

from  the  fact  that  all  the  water  for  the  com- 

THE  ABLE  HEAD  OF  THE  STANDARD  OIL  ,                            .,        XT        ..         r   ,  ,    ,          .       , 

pany  s  camp  in  the  Negritos  field  has  to  be 

BUT    Mr.    Corwin's    connection    with    the  distilled  from   the  salt  water  of  the   Pacific 

parent  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not  as  and  costs  the  company  between  $300,000  and 

significant  of  what  its  future  is  likely  to  disclose  $400,000  a  year. 

in  the  way  of  production  from  foreign  fields  Since  Mr.  Teagle  became  president  of  the 

as  the  choice  made  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford  in  parent  company  in  New  York,  Mr.  A.  M.  Mc- 

1917  of  a  man  to  share  with  him  the  duties  of  Queen,   a  vice-president  of  the   Imperial  Oil 

directing  the  management  of  this  great  organ-  Company  and  of  the  International  Petroleum 

ization.     The  man  chosen  as  president  when  Company,  its  producing  subsidiary  in  South 

Mr.   Bedford  became  chairman  of  the  board  America,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  pioneering 

and  was  giving  practically  all  his  time  as  head  work  of  these  two  companies    Under  his  direc- 

of  the  Petroleum  War  Service  Committee,  was  tion  an  active  prospecting  campaign  is  now 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Teagle,  then  only  thirty-nine  being  carried  on  in  western  Canada.     Among 
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others,  a  party  of  hearty  oil  Argonauts  has 
been  sent  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  to 
find,  if  possible,  the  source  of  the  oil  noted  in 
natural  springs  along  the  bank  of  the  Macken- 
zie River  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  If  oil  is  found  in 
commercial  quantities,  there  will  still  be  the 
problem  to  solve  of  getting  it  out  and  it  may 
have  to  wait  until  a  further  advance  in  the 
selling  price  of  oil  will  make  it  profitable  to 
move  it  to  the  world's  markets. 

On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  early  this  year,  Mr.  Teagle 
announced  that  its  present  policy  is  to  be  inter- 
ested in  every  producing  area,  no  matter  in 
what  country  it  is  situated,  provided  interests 
can  be  secured  on  a  basis  that  would  seem  to 
hold  out  the  possibilities  of  success  and  where 
the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens 
will  be  protected.  In  addition  to  operating 
in  Rumania,  he  said,  they  were  investigating 
prospective  producing  properties  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  The  company  has  two  parties  of 
practical  oil  men  and  geologists  in  South 
America  "securing  such  tracts  as  in  their 
judgment  might  warrant  actual  development 
work/'  The  testing  out  of  a  further  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  large  acreage  of  the  In- 
ternational Petroleum  Company,  Limited,  in 
Peru  is  also  under  way.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  is  not  sitting 
idly  by  while  British  capital  is  endeavoring  to 
gain  control  of  the  future  oil  supply  of  the 
world. 

A  PIONEER  IN  JAPAN  AND  RUMANIA 

AMONG  the  Standard  Oil  pioneers  in  for- 
t  eign  fields  there  is  one  who  deserves 
special  mention  for  he  has  been  longer  identi- 
fied with  this  work  than  these  others  and  has 
played  a  considerable  part  in  keeping  this 
American  company  in  the  list  of  international 
producers.  Years  ago  the  old  Standard  Oil 
management  went  into  Japan  as  a  producer  and 
refiner,  but  made  the  mistake  of  not  acquiring 
sufficient  producing  territory  tributary  to  the 
refinery  to  insure  its  operation  for  years. 
When  this  mistake  was  realized  the  good  terri- 
tory was  all  taken  up  by  the  Japanese.  An 
effort  was  then  made  to  discover  oil  in  one  of 
the  northern  islands  of  Japan,  but  without 
success.  A  good  bargain  was  finally  made 
with  the  Nippon  Oil  Company  for  the  sale  of 
the  refinery  and  later  the  producing  property, 


and  the  Standard  Oil  withdrew  from  Japan. 
Following  that  some  of  the  older  and  more  con- 
servative directors  thought  that  the  company 
should  withdraw  from  Rumania  as  well.  But 
it  happened  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Sadler,  who  soon 
after  leaving  Annapolis  in  1898,  had  started 
with  the  company  as  a  draughtsman  out  in 
Kansas  at  sixty  dollars  a  month,  was  then  in 
charge  of  operations  in  Rumania.  He  could 
see  the  future  possibilities  of  that  field  and  the 
advantages  for  the  Standard  Oil  if  it  remained 
in  it.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  reports  at  that 
time,  and  his  management  of  the  property 
since,  that  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  Ru- 
manian field,  having  about  an  eighth  of  the 
total  production.  Mr.  Sadler  was  there  when 
British  officers  attempted  to  destroy  the  wells 
to  prevent  the  Germans  from  getting  the  oil, 
and  remained  until  the  Germans  took  the  fields. 

MEXICAN    BANDITS 

MR.  SADLER  is  also  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Company's  Mexican  subsidiary,  the 
Transcontinental  Oil  Company.  He  not  only 
knows  but  has  experienced  the  effects  that  the 
present  Administration's  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  protection  of  American  lives  and  property 
has  had  in  Mexico.  One  night  he  started  by 
launch  up  the  canal  from  Tampico  for  one  of 
the  company's  camps.  He  had  offered  to 
take  the  pay-roll  with  him — $6,000  in  gold. 
About  eleven  o'clock  shots  were  fired  from  both 
sides  of  the  canal  on  the  boat  and  there  .was 
nothing  to  do  but  pull  up  to  the  shore.  About 
a  dozen  Mexicans  boarded  the  boat  and  de- 
manded the  pay-roll.  Mr.  Sadler  showed  them 
where  it  was.  They  said  it  was  $60,000  they 
wanted.  He  told  them  that  was  all  he  had. 
They  began  a  search  of  the  boat,  slashing  open 
the  cushions  with  their  machetes  and  also 
the  traveling  bags,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  open  them.  Disappointed  in  their  search, 
they  told  Mr.  Sadler  that  they  were  going  to  kill 
him.  They  took  him  ashore  and  with  three 
ahead  of  him  and  the  rest  behind  they  drove 
him  through  the  jungle,  prodding  him  with 
their  bayonets,  kicking  him,  and  hitting  him 
with  their  guns.  When  he  raised  his  right 
arm  to  defend  himself,  they  so  bruised  his 
shoulder  from  the  rear  that  his  arm  was 
maimed.  His  left  wrist  was  broken  by  blows 
from  their  guns  when  he  attempted  to  use 
that  hand.  At  one  time  he  fell  from  the  path 
down  a  bank  into  some  bushes,  where  he  lay 
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exhausted,  and  thought  for  a  time  they  would  as  the  theoretical  side  of  the  oil  business  and 

leave  him.     But  they  found  him,  put  him  on  who  in  addition  to  all  his  other  experiences  is 

the  path   again   and   started  on.     He   called  a  production  man  with  the  pioneering  spirit — 

the  leader  every  kind  of  insulting  name  he  it  is  such  men  and  such  a  president  who  can 

could  in  an  effort  to  enrage  the  bandit  so  he  be  expected  to  make  the  second  generation  of 

would  shoot  him.     He  asked  them  to  shoot  Standard  Oil,  with  its  new  policy,  a  leading 

him  and  end  their  brutality.     Finally,  how-  factor  in  the  production  of  oil  throughout  the 

ever,  they  evidently  decided  that  if  he  had  more  world. 

money  he  would  have  told  them,  and  they  let  Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford,  who  is  responsible  for 
him  go.  He  stumbled  and  crawled  back  to  this  new  policy,  and  who  might  be  considered 
the  canal  and  when  he  reached  it  fell  down  the  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the 
bank  into  the  water.  He  was  fished  out,  taken  young  in  Standard  Oil,  but  whose  vision '  is 
aboard  the  launch  and  cared  for,  but  it  was  that  of  the  young,  recently  said  at  the  Na- 
six  weeks  before  he  could  use  both  arms.  This  tional  Foreign  Trade  Convention  in  San  Fran- 
story  was  told  me  by  one  of  Mr.  Sadler's  friends,  cisco.  "The  oil  companies  are  bending  every 
Mr.  Sadler  says  it  is  but  apart  of  the  day's  work  effort  to  increase  their  holdings  of  oil  fields 
in  Mexico.  In  fact  he  always  carries  about  in  other  lands  outside  of  the  United  States. 
$25  in  his  pocket  while  in  Mexico,  for  that,  But  they  cannot  do  this  alone.  It  is  a  matter 
with  his  watch,  usually  satisfies  the  bandits,  in  which  great  nations  as  well  as  our  own  are 
When  robbed  of  it,  he  simply  enters  the  loss  interested  and  behind  the  oil  companies  must 
in  his  expense  account  as  a  routine  matter,  stand  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  its 
He  is  used  to  rough  treatment  in  Mexico  but  '  Government.  .  .  .  American  dollars  will 
admits  that  this  attack  when  he  was  carrying  go  into  any  field  where  there  is  the  remotest 
the  pay-roll  was  the  worst  he  has  received.  possibility  of  getting  oil,  if  the  State  Depart- 
It  is  such  men  as  these,  working  under  a  ment  will  tell  the  companies  what  its  policy 
six-foot-two  president,  no  older  than  they  toward  them  will  be  after  they  get  estab- 
are,  and  who  understands  the  practical  as  well  lished." 

Next  month  Mr.  Barnes  will  continue  the  story  of  our  American  oil  pioneers  and  show 
the  important  part  that  oil  is  playing  in  the  territorial  adjustments  following  the  war. 


A  CURE  FOR  HAY  FEVER 

How  Science  Has  Discovered  a  Treatment  that  Prevents  Attacks. 
Vaccines  and  Antigens.  The  Causes  of  Hay  Fever,  and  the  Method 
of  Treatment.     Rose  Colds  and  Asthma.     The  Percentage  of  Success 

By  HAWTHORNE   DANIEL 

ONLY   recently  a  successful   treat-  many  of  the  watery-eyed  victims  of  yester- 

I    ment   for   hay   fever   has    been  year  now  find  it  possible  to  stay  in  their  pollen- 

I    developed.     Recognized  as  a  dis-  contaminated  districts  all  summer  long  with- 

ease    for    nearly    four    hundred  out  shedding  a  single  tear, 
years  it  has  nevertheless  hereto-         Hay  fever  was  recognized  as  a  disease  about 

fore  defied  treatment  and  has,  as  regularly  as  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  but  it 

clockwork,  put  in  its  appearance  at  its  proper  was  not  until   18 19  that  it  was  scientifically 

season,  filling  its  Victims'  eyes  with  tears,  call-  described,  and  only  in  1833  was  the  pollen  of 

ing  into  play  countless  handkerchiefs,  upset-  flowering  plants  suggested  as  the  cause.     And 

ting  the  dispositions  of  those  subject  to  it,  and  even  then  nearly  forty  years  were  to  pass  before 

sapping  their  energy  by  long  and  violent  fits  of  ragweed,  the  most  wide-spread  malefactor  in 

sneezing.     But  now  a  simple  preventive  treat-  America,  came  in  for  its  share  of  the  blame, 
ment  is  available,  that  benefits  to  some  degree         But  despite  its  history  it  was  not  until  1910 

practically  everyone  who  submits  to  it,  and  that  the  present  method  of  treating  it  began  to 
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be  developed,  and  only  within  the  last  two  or  pollens  of  certain  grasses  and  weeds,  which, 
three  years  has  the  treatment  been  widely  ac-  carried  about  by  the  wind,  affect  the  mucous 
cepted  by  the  medical  profession.  Now,  how-  membranes  of  the  eyes  and  respiratory  organs, 
ever,  hay  fever  treatments  are  simple  and  ef-  Susceptibility  to  the  attacks  seems  to  be  largely 
fective,  and  so  little  apparatus  is  required  and  hereditary,  but  sometimes  it  is  not,  and  the  fun- 
there  are  so  few  complexities  that  there  is  no  damental  reason  for  them  is  still  to  be  discov- 
reason  for  any  family  doctor  being  unable  to  ered.  The  disturbance  may  cause  but  slight 
benefit  those  unfortunates  among  his  patients  inconvenience  in  certain  individuals  while  in 
who  are  periodically  overcome  by  tears  and  others  the  manifestations  are  severe,  involving 
sneezes.  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose  and  eyes, 

and  even  of  the  lungs,  bringing  on  asthmatic 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HAY  FEVER  r                  °         ,       °     °             , 

symptoms  ot  a  more  or  less  severe  character. 

HAY  fever  may  be  either  serious  or  amusing,  In   many   cases   this   latter  condition   proves 

depending  upon  whether  the  interested  very  distressing  to  the  sufferer, 

person  is  or  is  not  directly  affected.     Those  who  The    susceptibility    or    sensitiveness    varies 

are  fortunate  enough  to  have  it  pass  them  by,  not  only  with  individuals  but  also  with  the 

smile  when  they  hear  it  mentioned,  and  place  amount  of  pollen  that  may  be  floating  in  the 

it  in  a  category  with  "spring  fever,"  discount-  air.     Pollen  grains  are  present  in  limited  quan- 

ing  its  disagreeable  effects  and  assuming  that  tities  or  in  abundance  as  the  flowering  plants 

sufferers  from  it  are  legitimate  subjects  for  themselves   are  plentiful  or  otherwise.     And 

jocular  remarks  and  half-disguised  amusement,  furthermore,  there  are  pollens  that  are  easily 

But  the  less  fortunate  ones  who,  for  periods  carried  about  in  the  air  and  others  that  fall  to 

of  varying  length   each   year,   weep   copious  the  ground  of  their  own  weight.     All  these 

tears  and  use  innumerable  handkerchiefs,  or  factors  have  a  bearing,  but  fortunately  there 

who  find  it  necessary  to  emigrate  each  season  are  only  a  limited  number  of  pollens  that  af- 

to  carefully  chosen  spots  where  they  can  find  feet  the  sufferers. 

relief,  appreciate  it  for  what  it  is — a  thoroughly  From  this  explanation  it  can  be  seen  that 

enervating  and  depressing  trouble  that  saps  hay  fever  is  an  over-sensitiveness  to  certain 

their   strength   and   all   but   eliminates   their  pollens.     Therefore,   all   that   is   necessary   is 

ambition.  that  the  victim  should  undergo  some  course 

Halfway  up  a  California  mountain  there  is  a  of  treatment  that  will  "desensitize"  that  sen- 
spot  at  which,  for  no  reason  that  is  apparent,  sitiveness  and  hay  fever  can't  exist.    The  pro- 
the  narrow  gauge  railway  makes  a  stop  before  cess  is  simple  and  is  effective  in  about  80  per 
continuing   the   ascent.     The   district    is   not  cent,  of  the  cases, 
attractive,   and  there  is  nothing  unusual   to 

interest  the  tourist.     But  in  the  centre  of  the  H0W  THE  ™*atment  works 

chaparral-covered  slope,  alone  and  unattrac-  O  UPERFICIALLY    the    treatment    seems 

tive  in  its  loneliness,  there  is  a  cottage,  the  O  to  be  similar  to  the  treatments  given  to 

home  of  a  woman  from  the  East.     She  is  very  prevent    smallpox,    typhoid,    or    other    germ 

patently  out  of  her  proper  sphere  on  the  deso-  diseases.     In  actual   effect   it   is   exactly  the 

late  mountain  side  amid  the  ragged  trees  and  reverse.     In    inoculating    a    patient    against 

bushes,  but  she  seems  to  be  entirely  satisfied  typhoid  a  quantity  of  vaccine  is  injected,  by 

with   life   in   her  out-of-the-way   home.     She  means  of  a  hypodermic  needle,  into  his  system, 

is  there  because  it  is  the  one  spot  of  which  she  This  vaccine  contains  a  large  number  of  the 

knows  in  which  she  can  be  free  from  hay  fever,  germs  of  typhoid,  not,  however,  in  a  virile  state. 

"And,"   she  announces,  "  I   am  going  to  stay  They  have  been  killed  and  consequently  are 

here  for  the  rest  of  my  life."     Such  are  the  eliminated  by  the  body  cells  and  the  white  cor- 

lengths  to  which  hay  fever  victims  are  some-  puscles,  which  are  the  warriors  of  the  blood, 

times  forced  to  go.     It  is  fortunate  that  suf-  and  in  overcoming  them  the  white  corpuscles 

ferers  from  this  disease  are  not  often  so  seri-  and  the  cells  build  up  additional  strength — get 

ously    affected,    but    the    many    "hay   fever  in  practice,  so  to  speak — to  destroy  live  germs 

camps''  and  the  countless  annual  emigrations  should  they  put    in  their  appearance.     After 

testify  to  the  number  who  are  subject  to  its  a   series   of   these   injections    the   white  cor- 

attacks.  puscles  and  the  body  cells  have  been  trained 

The  principal  causes  of  hay  fever  are  the  until  even  the  most  virile  typhoid  bacilli  are 
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unable  to  resist  their  swift  and  energetic  First  in  importance  as  affecting  those  sub- 
attacks,  ject  to  early  hay  fever  are  the  grasses — tim- 
But  in  hay  fever  the  process  is  reversed,  othy,  red-top,  June  grass,  sweet  vernal,  low 
Certain  cells  or  tissues  of  the  body  have  al-  spear,  and  orchard  grass.  But  to  be  included 
ready  been  stimulated  in  some  strange  way  with  the  grasses  are  a  number  of  minor  trouble 
that  is  yet  to  be  explained,  so  that  they  vi-  makers  such  as  rye,  wheat,  quickgrass,  and 
ciously  attack  the  inoffensive  pollen  grains  such  trees  as  locust,  chestnut,  and  maple,  be- 
whenever  the  two  come  into  contact,  as  they  sides  daisies,  roses,  honeysuckle,  privet,  and 
are  certain  to  do  when  the  cells  of  the  mucous  others  of  still  lesser  importance, 
membranes  of  the  nose,  eyes,  and  throat  have  Among  the  causes  of  late  hay  fever  two  varie- 
become  sensitive  and  pollen  is  present  in  the  ties  of  ragweed  are  preeminent.  As  a  matter 
air.  It  is  this  ferocious  activity  on  the  part  of  of  fact,  but  for  the  group  of  grasses  in  early 
the  cells  of  the  mucous  membranes  that  pro-  summer  and  ragweed  later  in  the  season,  hay 
duces  inflammation  and  brings  on  the  disagree-  fever  would  all  but  cease  to  exist.  But  there 
able  hay  fever  symptoms.  So  in  the  treat-  are  other  pollens  in  the  late  hay  fever  season 
ment  of  hay  fever  there  must  be  an  effort  that  cause  some  trouble.  Goldenrod,  chrysan- 
made  to  calm  down  the  tempers  of  the  excitable  themums,  dahlias,  zinnias,  clematis,  marsh 
cells,  or  to  prevent  their  unnecessary  and  grass,  and  asters  sometimes  cause  otherwise 
troublesome  attacks  on  the  pollen  grains,  unbidden  tears  to  flow  and  bring  on  occasional 
with  which  they  actually  have  no  cause  for  war.  sneezes. 
The  two  could  live  in  peace  together  except 
for  their  state  of  mind.  The  world  at  pre- 
sent holds  many  examples  of  the  same  sort  '  I  ""HE  simple  fact  is  that  the  most  trouble- 
of  thing.  1  some  pollens  come  from  the  less  conspic- 
uous plants — the  grasses  and  ragweed.     Nature 

HAY    FEVER   TREATMENTS  u„ij          «.                  *           j-                      <-  ~       f 

has  worked  out   an  extraordinary   system   of 

SO  IN  treating  hay  fever  patients  injections  transportation  for  the  pollen  that  must  be  inter- 
are  made  of  an  "antigen,"  which  tends,  ac-  changed  by  the  flowers  in  the  process  of  their 
cording  to  the  theory,  to  deaden  the  "anti-  fertilization.  A  brilliantly  coloured  rose  with 
bodies"  which  are  the  theoretical  somethings  pollen  so  heavy  that  it  falls  to  the  ground  is 
in  the  cells  that  urge  them  on  to  their  attacks,  conspicuous  amid  its  surroundings  and  at- 
According  to  this  theory  the  cells  themselves  tracts  to  itself  a  multitude  of  insects.  Bees 
have  very  good  dispositions,  but  the  hay  fever  and  butterflies  buzz  and  flutter  around  it,  and, 
sufferer,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  has  alighting,  collect  its  heavy  pollen  on  their 
developed  these  "anti-bodies"  in  just  those  bodies,  carrying  it  to  the  flowers  of  other 
cells  of  the  nose,  eyes,  and  throat  that  are  bushes.  Not  so  the  grasses.  Inconspicuous 
particularly  vulnerable  when  pollen  is  floating  amid  the  flowers  of  their  neighbors,  the  insects 
in  the  air.  The  "anti-bodies"  are  said  to  pass  them  by,  intent  on  sights  more  gorgeous 
be  guilty  of  urging  the  cells  on  to  their  and  more  promising.  But  Nature,  to  offset 
unnecessary  attacks,  in  a  fashion  somewhat  this  failure  of  the  insects  to  do  the  work,  has 
similar,  perhaps,  to  the  way  a  group  of  furnished  these  varieties  with  pollen  that  floats 
small  boys  will  urge  some  one  of  their  number  lightly  in  the  air,  and  is  blown  here  and  there 
to  attack  the  inoffensive  newcomer  in  the  by  every  breeze.  It  is  this  kind  of  pollen 
neighborhood.  It  is  against  these  theoretical  that  fills  the  air  and  comes  into  contact  with 
"anti-bodies"  that  the  "antigen"  is  directed,  the  mucous  membranes,  causing  the  violent 
Before  attempting  to  explain  what  this  reactions  that  result  in  reddened  eyes  and  fits 
"antigen"  is,  it  is  necessary  to  list  some  of  the  of  sneezing. 

causes  of  hay  fever.  So  it  is  that  roses  and  other  flowers  with 

heavy  pollens  cause  little  trouble.     Rose  colds, 

KINDS   OF   HAY    FEVER  /,                    ,                                  r           ,       ,           r 

in  other  words,  are  cases  of  early  hay  fever, 

HAY  fever  manifests  itself  in  two  principal  and  are  seldom  caused  by    roses.     The   hay 

forms;  early  hay  fever,  which  is  in  evi-  fever   that   the    sufferer    finds    is    aggravated 

dence  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  after   he   has    walked    across    a   field    bright 

of  July,  and  late  hay  fever,  which  begins  about  with  goldenrod  is  probably  the  result  of  rag- 

the  middle  of  August  and  lasts  until  frost.  weed,  an  inconspicuous  plant  that  is  unseen 
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amid  the  brilliant  sprays  of  yellow  that  attract  which  they  so  strenuously  object.     Ordinarily 

the  eye.  the   series   of   injections   immunize   or   partly 

Probably  95  per  cent,  of  all  hay  fever  re-  immunize   the   patient   for  one   season   only, 

suits  from  pollen,  but    there    are   cases    now  but  usually  he  responds  more  readily  to  suc- 

and  then  that  result  from  an  interesting  var-  cessive   treatments   in   following   years.     The 

iety   of   things.     Dogs  and  cats  are  not   un-  cost  of  the  treatments  vary,  but  seldom  are  they 

common  causes  of  hay  fever.     Horses  some-  exorbitant, 

times    bring    on    aggravated    cases.     Sachet  asthma 
powder  affects  some  individuals  in  exactly  the 

same  way  as  the  most  pestiferous  pollens  do  \JOR  ls  it  only  hay  fever  that  is  successfully 
others,  and  a  man  sensitive  to  the  particular  1\|  treated  by  this  method.  Asthma,  which 
kind  favored  by  his  wife  might  suffer  from  hay  for  so  long  has  offered  many  obstacles  to  treat- 
fever  constantly  without  realizing  the  origin  ment,  is  even  more  successfully  corrected  than 
of  the  trouble.  Occasionally  some  unfortu-  is  hay  fever,  and  no  longer  is  it  necessary  fcr 
nate  who  has  the  temerity  to  sleep  in  a  feather  the  unfortunate  sufferer  to  gasp  for  air  and 
bed  finds  that  his  hay  fever  prevents  the  com-  fail  to  find  relief. 

fort  that  he  has  every  right  to  expect,  but  he  The  success  of  the  treatment  is  not  to  be 

perhaps  fails  to  realize  that  the  feathers  might  questioned,    and    already  the  work   is   very 

be  to  blame.     In  all  these  cases  there  are  widely  known  and  recognized.     Clinics  have 

emanations  of  tiny  particles  which  accomplish  been  established  in  some  of  the  most  important 

the  same  result  as  do  the  grains  of  pollen,  hospitals  of  the  country,  and  more  will  prob- 

In  the  cases  of  the  animals  the  emanation  is  ably  be  established  in  the  near  future, 

that  of  dandruff.     Merely  by  keeping  away  Among  the  more  important  hospitals  that 

from  the  origin  of  these  particles  is  sometimes  have  given  this  positive  recognition  to  the 

enough  to  eliminate  the  difficulty.  work  are  the  Massachusetts  General  in  Boston, 

u               „  one  of  the  most  important  in  New  England, 

THE    USE    OF    THE       ANTIGEN  .,         D    ,          D       +     d    •    u            o         •♦    1        1 

the    Peter    Bent    Bngham    Hospital,  also   in 

NOW  in  order  to  prevent  these  attacks  of  hay  Boston,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the 

fever  the  patient  is  subjected  to  a  series  New  York  Hospital,   Bellevue  Hospital,  and 

of  injections  of  "antigens"  or  pollen  extracts.  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  all  in  New  York  City.     In 

These  injections  begin   several  weeks  before  addition   to   these   there   are   others  in  San 

the  hay  fever  season  and  an  injection  is  made  Francisco  and  Chicago  that  have  also  estab- 

every  several  days — perhaps  three  times  a  week  lished  clinics,  while  the  medical  profession  has 

— until  well  into  the  season.   In  case  the  individ-  accepted  the  treatment  and  it  is  being  used  in 

ual  is  affected  by  the  emanations  of  some  ani-  practically  every  state  in  the  Union, 

mal,  an  extract  of  the  dandruff  of  that  animal  Hay  fever  itself  is  not  a  dangerous  disease, 

is  used,  and  if  the  trouble  is  sachet  powder  It    is    thoroughly    disagreeable    and    has    the 

then  an  extract  of  that  powder  is  injected,  faculty  of  causing  sufferers  from  it  many  dis- 

There  are  specialists  who  use  a  different  ex-  comforts,  but  so  far  as  it  is  itself  concerned,  its 

tract  for  each  one  of  the  causes  from  which  consequences  are  not  dangerous.     However,  it 

their  patients  suffer,  and  others  who  combine  lays  the  system  open  to  the  ravages  of  lung 

the  extracts  into  one  general  mixture,  which  and  bronchial  diseases  that  may  readily  be- 

tends  to  eliminate  all  the  difficulty.     There  come  serious,   and   in   eliminating  one's   hay 

are  arguments  for  each  side,  but  they  seem  to  fever  the  danger  from  these  other  diseases  is 

be  about  equal  so  far  as  results  are  concerned,  minimized.     Furthermore,  no  one  knows  better 

The  object  of  both  treatments  is  to  deaden  the  than  the  tearful  soul  whose  annual  sufferings 

so-called  anti-bodies  by  accustoming  them  to  drive  him  to  some  haven  of  refuge,  just  what 

the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  material  to  it  means  to  find  relief. 


THE  NEW  NATIONS  OF  TRANS-CAUCASIA 

The  Struggling  and  Ambitious  Countries  of  Armenia,  Azarbaijan, 
And  Georgia.  Oriental  Courtesies  and  Customs,  but  Occi- 
dental Statesmanship.  Revelations  of  the  Armenian  Deportations 

By  MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  G.  HARBORD 

(Formerly  Chiaf  of  Staff  under  General  Pershing  and  Head  of  the  American  Mission  to  Turkey  and  the  Near  East) 
(Third  Article  of  "  Investigating  Turkey  and  Trans-Caucasia") 

OUR  little  fleet  of  automobiles  efforts  except  those  extorted  from  members  of 
,  crossed  the  international  frontier  our  party,  were  in  Armenian  or  Russian,  having 
|  from  the  Moslem  Empire  of  Tur-  to  be  interpreted  to  be  intelligible  to  the  guests 
key  into  the  Christian  Republic  of  of  honor.  Two  or  three  short  speeches  were 
Armenia  on  the  afternoon  of  made  by  American  guests  and  also  had  to  be 
September  26th,  1919.  translated.  One  excited  young  man  from 
Armenia  of  this  region,  of  course,  differs  Turkish  Armenia  grew  so  emphatic  in  his  de- 
little  from  the  Turkey  we  had  just  left.  It  is  mands  to  know  why  America  did  not  intervene 
more  than  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  and  repatriate  his  people,  that  he  was  pulled 
and  the  climate  is  very  crisp  and  cool.  In  one  down  by  the  coat-tails  and  the  next  man  put 
important  particular  it  does  differ  from  Turkey,  up. 

The   Russians  began  reforestation  soon  after         It  was  already  beginning  to  rain  as  we  left 

they  took  over  the  country  in  the  last  century  the  city  and  it  increased  as  we  struck  the  moun- 

and  we  were  already  in  a  region  of  pine  timber,  tain  roads.     We  finally  limped  and  slid  into 

We  had  planned  to  run  to   Kars  by  auto-  Kagizman,  fifty  miles  from  Kars,  with  one  car 

mobile  by  eleven  o'clock,  replenish  our  supply  missing  and  another  being  towed,  and  at  mid- 

of  gasolene,  remain  until  four  in  the  afternoon  night  found  shelter  with  an  Armenian  officer 

and  then  run  out  to  a  camp  on  the  Erivan  stationed  there  with  a  small  detachment, 
road  where  the  truck  would  have  preceded  us,         After  our  night  at  Kagizman,  it  was  neces- 

it   having  gone  by  a  shorter  route  without  sary  to  send  back  for  the  car  which  had  gone 

entering  Kars.  astray  the  night  before. 

At  Kars,  we  were  met  by  the  grizzled  Ar-         Our  way  to  Erivan  lay  through  Echmiadzin, 

menian    commanding    general    and    his    next  and  I  stopped  to  pay  a  visit  of  respect  to  the 

subordinate,  also  a  general  officer,  both  for-  venerable  Catholikos,  His  Holiness,  Kevork  V, 

merly  of  the  Russian  army,  and  a  battalion  the  Head  of  the  Gregorian  religion,  so  called 

of  troops,  and  one  of  orphans.     We  were  in-  from   the    first    Catholikos,   St.   Gregory  the 

vited  to  review  the  troops  on  the  public  square,  Illuminator. 

following  speeches  by  the  mayor,  members  of         The  Catholikos  of  the  Armenian  faith  is  chosen 

the  Council,  etc.,  who  were  in  the  party  meet-  by  a  ballot  of  Armenians  in  all  parts  of  the 

ing  us  at  the  station.     After  the  review,  we  world,  and  on  the  death  of  one,  there  is  gener- 

dined   with  the   commanding   general   and   a  ally  a  year  before  the  votes  can  be  collected, 

numerous  party  of  invited  officials  and  nota-  during  which  the  acting  Catholikos  is  generally 

bles.     This  dinner  lasted  three  hours,  or  until  one  who  has  been  a  coadjutor  or  close  associate 

the  time  originally  planned  for  our  departure,  of  the  late  head  of  the  Church.     The  Catho- 

There  were  more  than  a  dozen  speeches.     An  likos  in   Constantinople,   though   subordinate 

officer,  evidently  a  staff  officer  of  the  fine  old  in  spiritual  matters  to  the  head  of  the  Church 

commanding  general  who  was  our  host,  acted  as  at  Echmiadzin,    is  by  virtue  of   his  location 

a  sort  of  chef  du  protocol,  or  master  of  ceremonies,  in  the  capital  and  propinquity  to  the  Turkish 

and    standing    behind    his    chief,     proposed  Government,  really  the  political  head  of  the 

healths  and  otherwise  incited  various  guests  Armenian  race  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  as 

to    make   speeches.    All   of   these   oratorical  such  exercises  a  certain  amount  of  jurisdiction 
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over  his  people,   corresponding  somewhat   to  From  the  fine  old  church,  rich  in  the  memor- 

that  enjoyed  by  the  Greek  Patriarch,  and  the  ies  of  seventeen  centuries  of  Armenians  who 

Sheik-ul-Islam.      The  kingdom  of  lesser  Ar-  have  worshipped  there,  with  its  rare  mosaics 

menia,  the  modern  Cilicia,  endured  as  an  inde-  and  quaint  old  chapels,  we  went  to  meet  His 

pendent  nation  long  after  the  portion  in  which  Holiness.     Kevork  V  is  a  very  handsome  digni- 

Echmiadzin    is    located  lost  its  identity  as  a  fied    old    man    of    seventy-seven    years.     His 

country,  which,  in  later  years,  has  given  rise  sweeping  beard,  once  black,  is  now  iron  gray, 

to  some  conflict  of  spiritual  authority  between  He  has  a  straight  strong  nose,  a  good  firm  mouth, 

the  Catholikos  of  Cilicia  and  the  actual  head  and  fine  gray  eyes.     He  is  above  middle  height 

of  the  Church.     The  headship  of  the  Catho-  and  his  majestic  presence  quite  fulfills  the  ideal 

likos  at  Echmiadzin,  however,  is  now  unques-  of  a  great  prelate,   the  head   of  an   ancient 

tioned  by  all  members  of  the  Armenian  Church,  church,  and  the  spiritual  chief  of  a  people  who, 

When  Kars  and  Erivan  passed  under  Russian  through  the  almost  inconceivable  persecutions 

domination  during  the  last  century,  the  Czar  of  centuries,  have  clung  to  their  religion  and 

reserved  the  right  to  confirm  or  ratify  the  choice  their    language    and    their    national    feeling, 

by  the  Armenians  of  their  Catholikos  as  his  though  more  than  six  centuries  have  passed 

functions  were  to  be  performed  in  Russian  terri-  since  Armenia  was  an  independent  kingdom, 

tory,  but  no  instance  is  known  where  their  After  the  formal    greetings    in  which   His 

selection  failed  to  be  ratified.  Holiness    was    very   gracious,    and   expressed 

through   his    coadjutor's    Oxford-English    his 

THE    OLDEST    CHURCH    IN    CHRISTENDOM  „\M„°      n<-  „,  l„       ': , a  :  Jf-     • 

pleasure  at  welcoming  an  American  mission  to 

WE  HAD  had  an  invitation  to  take  lunch-  Echmiadzin,  we  were  his  guests  at  a  very  well 
eon  with  His  Holiness,  and  when  his  served  luncheon — the  second  within  the  hour 
agreeable  representative  ushered  us  into  a  shaded  but  to  which  we  were  entitled  to  some  degree, 
latticed  gallery  where  we  were  served  with  light  since  we  had  missed  our  dinner  the  night  before 
refreshments,  tea,  cakes,  and  fruit,  I  naturally  through  the  agency  of  the  Tartars  at  Kulp.  His 
supposed  that  we  were  participating  in  the  Holiness  spoke  of  his  hopes  for  an  American 
luncheon  to  which  we  had  been  asked  and  was  mandate  in  Armenia,  expressing  his  belief 
rather  puzzled  by  the  non-appearance  of  His  that  America  in  her  disinterestedness  is  unique 
Holiness,  wondering  if  Eastern  etiquette  would  among  the  great  nations.  His  fine  expressive 
bring  our  venerable  host  in  with  the  dessert  face  strengthened  his  words  when  he  trusted 
or  after  the  repast  ended.  But  he  did  not  ap-  himself  to  say  something  of  the  woes  of  his 
pear  and  after  the  refreshments  were  con-  people  endured  for  so  many  generations.  We 
eluded,  our  friends  escorted  us  to  the  old  drank  his  health  and  to  happier  days  for  Ar- 
cathedral,  where  we  were  welcomed  with  menia  in  wine,  which  he  said  came  from  the 
great  feeling  and  dignity  by  Archbishop  Mes-  same  variety  of  grapes  as  that  which  Noah 
rob,  who  is  the  head  of  the  local  archdiocese,  drank  on  the  occasion  when  he  said,  "Accursed 
He  stood  before  the  ancient  doors,  very  impres-  Be  Canaan,"  and  sent  his  son  Ham  forth  under 
sive  in  his  black  priestly  robes,  with  full  black  the  curse  which  for  so  long  was  held  to  justify 
beard  sweeping  his  breast,  a  very  stately  figure,  the  slavery  of  black  men  in  Christian  countries, 
and  said  "  I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  oldest  Echmiadzin  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Eri- 
church  in  Christendom. "  The  cathedral  at  van  and  after  inspecting  the  orphanages  and 
Echmiadzin  was  begun  in  301  A.  D.,  the  year  hospitals  maintained  by  the  American  Commit- 
that  the  Armenian  nation  officially  embraced  tee  for  Relief  in  the  Near  East  at  the  religious 
Christianity,  and  became  the  first  Christian  capital,  we  quickly  ran  over  the  paved  Russian 
nation  in  a  pagan  world.  The  old  church  was  road  to  the  political  capital.  Some  distance 
built  by  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  and  the  out  of  the  latter  city  we  were  met  by  Prime 
tradition  has  it  that  the  Saviour  himself  re-  Minister  Katissian  and  his  Cabinet,  with  some 
turned  to  earth  for  a  period  and  supervised  the  irregular  cavalry,  and  escorted  into  the  city, 
building  of  this,  his  most  ancient  temple.  The  Prime  Minister,  a  very  polished  gentleman, 
It  has  survived  the  storms  of  the  centuries  and  one  for  whom  better  acquaintance  only 
and  is  a  very  imposing  edifice,  though  differing  gave  our  party  higher  respect,  is  a  wealthy 
considerably  from  the  cathedrals  of  the  Occi-  Armenian,  of  Russian  education,  who  for  ten 
dental  world.  In  it  each  Catholikos  is  conse-  years  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Tiflis  under  the  Czar, 
crated  after  election.  In  those   days   he   was    Katissoff,   the  "off" 
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being  the  Russian  suffix  which  corresponds  to  some  disinterested  nation,  preferably  America, 
the  Armenian  "ian".  He  is  a  black-haired,  Dr.  Katissian,  though  in  general,  a  very  well 
brown-eyed  gentleman,  with  cropped  mustache  informed  man,  did  not  quite  comprehend  the 
and  chin  beard,  giving  an  impression  of  char-  extent  to  which  any  American  intervention  in 
acter  and  force,  tempered  with  suavity  and  Armenian  affairs  is  a  question  which  concerns 
caution.  The  constitution  of  Armenia  calls  other  than  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
for  a  president  and  a  parliament,  with  a  cabi-  ment.  To  send  to  Armenia  a  body  of  troops 
net  heading  the  executive  departments  of  the  composed  of  Armenians  domiciled  in  the  United 
Government,  but  responsible  to  the  parliament.  States,  enlisted  and  equipped  by  our  Govern- 
Pending  their  recognition,  and  probably  the  ment  as  a  measure  to  guarantee  security  of  life 
normalizing  of  conditions  in  the  republic,  no  and  property  against  possible  Turkish  or  Tar- 
president  had  been  chosen  and  Dr.  Katissian  as  tar  invasion,  was  action  which  he  thought 
prime  minister  is  the  actual  head  of  the  Gov-  might  be  taken  by  the  executive  pending  some 
ernment.  When,  in  my  conference  with  the  future  decision  on  the  question  of  a  mandate, 
cabinet  two  days  later,  I  inquired  how  many  of  Armenian  need  was  very  urgent.  Previous 
them  were  born  of  peasant  parents,  the  Prime  to  our  arrival  through  Turkey  there  had  been 
Minister  was  the  only  one  who  disclaimed  no  communication  across  the  frontier  except  by 
peasant  origin,  though  he  added  that  he  was  chance  refugees.  The  telegraph  lines  termin- 
not  to  blame  if  his  people  had  been  governors  ated  at  the  border.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
and  professional  men  for  a  hundred  years,  mail  communication  between  these  two  coun- 
He  is  married  to  a  very  attractive  Russian  lady  tries.  The  wildest  rumors  were  continually 
and  maintains  a  residence  in  Tiflis  besides  his  current  and  had  been  all  summer,  crediting 
home  in  Erivan,  the  climate  of  the  latter  place  Turkey  with  massing  troops  along  the  inter- 
not  being  agreeable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  national  frontier  with  the  purpose  of  invading 

When  we  drove  into  Erivan,  we  were  wel-  Armenia  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  miserable 
corned  by  great  crowds  while  several  good  starving  population.  Our  journey  had  dis- 
looking  battalions  of  troops  were  paraded  on  closed  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  the  apprehension 
the  main  street  and  were  passed  in  review  was  still  very  strong  and  fixed  in  Armenia, 
after  I  had  walked  their  lines  and  inspected  At  the  time  of  our  visit  Turkey  was  the  only 
them.  A  great  proportion  of  the  Armenian  power  which  had  recognized  the  Republic  of 
army  have  seen  service  in  the  Russian  army.  Armenia.  I  asked  the  Prime  Minister  if  he 
They  are  clothed  in  Russian  uniforms  salvaged  had  sent  a  diplomatic  representative  to  Con- 
front the  great  depots  at  Kars  after  the  fall  of  stantinople  as  was  appropriate  in  view  of  such 
the  Empire.  recognition  but  he  shuddered  at  the  thought 

Erivan  is  one  of  the  important  centres  of  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Turk.  All 
distribution  for  the  American  relief,  and  there  officials  whom  we  had  interviewed  on  the  sub- 
were  there  a  number  of  good  Americans  of  both  ject  in  Turkey  stated  a  willingness  to  have  the 
sexes  engaged  in  that  work,  and  in  the  adminis-  refugees  from  Turkish  Armenia,  who  were  at 
tration  of  orphanages  and  hospitals.  My  en-  that  time  in  Kars  and  Erivan  to  the  number 
tire  party  was  quartered  in  a  fine  large  house  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand,  return 
on  the  main  street  used  as  headquarters  by  to  their  homes  if  properly  documented  so  that 
Colonel  W.  N.  Haskell,  U.  S.  Army,  the  Allied  there  would  enter  with  them  no  natives  of 
High  Commissioner  to  Armenia,  when  in  Russian  Armenia,  who,  they  said,  were  revolu- 
Erivan.  tionary  and  Bolshevist  and  were  not  wanted. 

A  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  PREMIER  T°.the   mind   °f    Dn    Kat™>.  there   is   HO 

promise,  no  guarantee,  no  bargain,  that  will 

THERE  was  a  certain  comfortable  feeling  of  ever  justify  the  return  of  the  Armenian  refu- 

security  at  finding  ourselves  among  Chris-  gees  to  their  former  homes  in  Turkey,  except 

tian  Armenians  after  so  much  contact  with  the  the   complete   separation  from   the  Ottoman 

Moslem  faith  in  Turkey,  and  it  was  with  great  Empire  of  the  territory  containing  those  homes, 

interest  that  I  spent  the  forenoon  of  the  last  Naturally  he  desires  to  see  it  part  of  the  Ar- 

day  of  September  in  an  interview  with  the  menian  Republic.     To  him  it  is  unthinkable 

Prime   Minister  on  the  Armenian   situation,  that  his  brethren  shall  ever  again  depend  upon 

discussing  the  outlook  for  foreign  assistance  in  Turkish  mercy  or  good  faith. 

the  form  of  recognition  and  a  mandatory  to  In  the  new  Parliament  elected  last  summer 
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for  the  Republic  of  Armenia,  a  certain  number  ciency  of  their  officials,  without  asking  too 
of  members  were  appointed  to  represent  the  many  questions  that  to  a  Near  Oriental  might 
eastern  vilayets  of  Turkey,  the  Armenian  irre-  seem  to  verge  on  impertinence.  The  Prime 
denta,  and  they  are  participating  in  its  delib-  Minister,  Dr.  Katissian,  easily  stood  first 
erations.  In  response  to  questions  he  ex-  among  his  colleagues  in  his  general  experience 
plained  the  plan  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  in  affairs,  his  education,  intelligence,  and  force, 
representative  character  of  the  government  to  The  cabinet  present  consisted  besides  the  Pre- 
be  extended  to  the  vilayets  now  still  a  part  of  mier,  who  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
Turkey,  but  when  asked  as  to  its  functioning  the  Ministers  of  Finance,  Agriculture,  War, 
in  territory  where  the  Armenians  under  the  Justice,  and  the  Interior.  We  also  met  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  repatriation  and  President  of  the  Parliament, 
reproduction  are  certain  to  be  in  a  minority 
for  many  years,  unless  the  Mohammedan  pop- 
ulation emigrates  or  is  deported,  he  admitted  T^ACH  Minister  was  taken  in  turn,  beginning 
that  under  such  conditions  the  Armenians  \_j  with  Mr.  Araradian,  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
would  lose  control  of  their  Government.  The  ance.  He  appeared  to  be  not  only  the  Minister 
most  favorable  estimate  of  this  situation  that  I  of  Finance,  but  the  actual  treasurer.  Money 
have  ever  seen  assumes  a  large  Moslem  emigra-  is  only  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  treas- 
tion,  a  wholesale  return  of  Armenians  from  the  ury  on  warrant  based  on  legislative  action  but 
dispersion  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  maxi-  no  one  connected  with  the  process  appears 
mum  birth  rate,  to  give  Armenian  majority  to  be  bonded  for  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
control  in  half  a  generation.  Armenian  currency  is  based  on  little  but  hope. 

Meantime,   pending  the  settlement   of  the  In  the  days  of  the  Empire,  the  rouble  worth 

fate  of  the  Armenian  vilayets  of  Turkey,  and  about  52  cents  was  the  unit  of  exchange.     In 

the  repatriation  under  some  sort  of  guarantee  addition  to  such  sums  of  Romanoff  roubles  as 

or  mandate,  of  the  refugees  now  in  the  Armen-  were  in  circulation  when  the  Empire  fell,  there 

ian  Republic,  they  constitute  the  chief  prob-  have    been    added    Kerensky    roubles;    soviet 

lem  of  the  new  Government.     The  life  of  the  roubles;  tremendous  quantities  of  them  issued 

native  population  of  the  republic  is  far  from  by  the  Trans-Caucasian  Federation;  and  other 

normalized.     No  crops  have  been  raised  for  millions   of  them   printed   by   the  Armenian 

several    years.     The   currency   is  depreciated  Republic.     The  rouble  at  the  time  of  our  visit 

to  worthlessness  as  bad  as  when  in  the  last  days  was  worth  less  than  one  cent  of  our  currency, 

of  the  Southern  Confederacy  a  pair  of  boots  The  Finance  Minister  had  an  idea  of  basing 

was  bought  for  seven  hundred  dollars.     The  their  currency  on  the  resources  of  their  country 

country  is  practically  living  on  American  relief  through  a  foreign  loan,  but  did  not  hope  to 

charity,  clinging  most  tenaciously  to  the  hope  secure  it  pending  recognition  by  foreign  gov- 

that  in  some  way  their  salvation  is  to  be  effected  ernments.     The  little  Republic  had  no  public 

by  the  United  States  of  America.     No  Ar-  debt    though   it   was    sincerely   ambitious   to 

menian  with  whom  I  have  talked  in  any  part  contract  one.     Aside  from  his  standing  in  the 

of  the  world  during  the  last  year  has  failed  to  Armenian  community  and  the  confidence  of 

express  this  hope.     It  was  the  thread  that  ran  his   colleagues,   the   Minister  of   Finance  ap- 

through  all  of   Dr.    Katissian's  conversation,  peared  to  have  had  no  particular  experience 

It  was  a  very  interesting  conference  that  we  that  would  have  fitted  him  for  his  important 

had  with  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  he  place,  though  a  presentable  man  of  education 

impressed  all  of  us  as  being  an  honest,  intelli-  and  intelligence. 

gent  man,  confronted  with  problems  as  difficult  General  Araradov,  who  presides  over  their 

as  ever  perplexed  a  statesman.  department  of    war   is  a  middle-aged  officer 

During  my  long  interview  with  His  Excel-  who  saw  service  in  the   Russian  army.     Ar- 

lency  the  Prime  Minister,  I  had  arranged  for  a  menia   has   an   army  of  about   twenty-seven 

conference  the  following  day  with  all  the  mem-  thousand  men,  comprising  infantry,  cavalry, 

bers  of  the  cabinet,  who  accordingly  assembled  artillery,    engineers,    and    staff    departments, 

in  the  Government  House  and  were  obliging  It  is  as  efficient,  probably,  as  the  dire  poverty 

and  courteous  during  an  interview  in  which  we  of  the  country  permits  it  to  be.     There  were 

tried  to  find  out  as  much  as  we  could  of  their  large   quantities   of  military   supplies   in   the 

governmental  methods*  and  the  general  effi-  Russian  depots  at  Kars  which  the  Armenian 
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Government  feels  should  have  come  to  them,  ments,  seeds — everything,  is  needed.    This  is  a 

especially  the  artillery  and  ammunition  of  all  great    fruit-raising   country   and    particularly 

kinds,  but  they  were  permitted  to  have  but  excels  in  grapes,  peaches,  and  pears.    There  is 

little.     Lack  of  ammunition  was  the  principal  a  horticultural-experiment    station  at   Erivan 

deficiency  in  their  equipment,  though  warm  which,  the  evening  before  our  departure,  sent 

clothing,  food,  pay,  and  many  other  necessities  to  our  house  two  immense  baskets  of  fruit, 

were    lacking.      When    the    Trans-Caucasus  one  of  eighteen  varieties  of  grapes,  the  finest 

found  itself  adrift  after  the  fall  of  the  Czar,  the  I  ever  saw,  and  the  other  of  delicious  pears  and 

Russian  government   railroad  was  seized  by  peaches.     Reforestation    is   contemplated   for 

Georgia,  Azarbaijan,  and  Armenia.     Each  took  the  future  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  but 

over  what  it  found  in  its  territory.     It  had,  of  like  everything  else  in  Armenia,  that  depends 

course,  been  operated  as  a  single  system  by  on  stabilization  of  conditions  so  that  life  and 

Russia.    The  shops  were  at  Tiflis  in  Georgia;  property  will  be  secure  and  a  hungry  people 

the  fuel  oil  came  from  Baku  in  Azarbaijan.  can  take  up  life  anew. 

The  Republic  of  Armenia  has  no  outlet  to  a  The   theoretical    administration    of   justice 

port    except    over   the    railroad    which    runs  seems  to  be  satisfactory  under  the  Republic  of 

through  Georgia  to  Batum  and  to  the  Caspian  Armenia.    We  saw  no  prisons  and  they  had 

Port  of  Baku  which  can  only  be  reached  through  none  at  that  time  above  the  grade  of  municipal 

Azarbaijan.    There  have  been  acute  boundary  jails.    They  have  a  process  that  corresponds 

disputes   and   other   difficulties    between   the  to  a  writ    of    habeas  corpus,  as    a    guarantee 

little  countries.     Georgia  controlling  the  shops  against  illegal  imprisonments,  and  to  prevent 

and  a  Black  Sea  port  and  Azarbaijan  owning  long  imprisonment  without  trial.     The  army 

the  oil  and  a  Caspian  Sea  port  are  necessary  is  concerned  to  a  degree  in  the  maintenance  of 

to  each  other  and  have  been  obliged  by  cir-  public  order.    No  doubt  the  Armenians  under 

cumstances  to  agree  in  the  use  of  the  railroad,  normal   conditions   are  a   law-abiding  people 

Armenia  has  nothing  to  trade  for  consideration  and  crime  would  not  be  excessive, 
and  an  embargo  on  such  commodities  as  she 

,               r            «.£          4.  'A              \a   u        u                 A  SHADOW    OF    RUSSIAN    INFLUENCE 

desires  from  the  outside  world  has  been  used 

as  a  club  to  bring  her  to  terms  on  matters  where  \  A  /  ITH  many  thousands  of  starving  people, 

as  a  free  agent   her  action  would   probably  V  V  and  a  necessity  for  work  such  as  exists 

have  been  different.     That,  besides  the  lack  to  no  greater  degree  anywhere  on  earth,  the 

of  funds,  is  why  the  army  of  General  Araradov  Armenian  Government  has  an  eight-hour  day 

has  no  ammunition.  for  those  who  perform  manual  labor  and  a  six-= 

hour  day  for  those  who  work  in  offices.     We 
felt  at  the  end  of  our  conference  that  unques* 

OUR  conference  went  with  some  detail  into  tionably  the  proximity  of  soviet  Russia  had 
the  matter  of  education.  The  level  of  illit-  affected  the  Armenian  Government  to  some 
eracy  in  the  Republic  of  Armenia  is  about  extent.  There  were  evidences  too,  in  Erivan, 
70  per  cent.  Schools  are  in  existence  and  the  that  members  of  the  Government  were  not  as 
Government  well  appreciates  their  importance,  scrupulous  in  maintaining  a  line  of  separation 
Teachers  are  paid  necessarily  but  a  starvation  between  their  business  and  that  of  the  Govern* 
salary.  A  system  of  examinations  of  teachers  ment  as  is  called  for  by  Occidental  ethics, 
determines  their  competence  to  teach.  The  Inexperience  may,  however,  sometimes  account 
highest  public  school  in  Armenia  corresponds  for  such  conditions.  All  the  Armenian  grati- 
approximately  to  our  grammar  grades  but  other  tude  to  the  United  States,  on  whom,  at  present, 
higher  schools  are  planned.  With  all  their  all  their  hopes  of  independence  and  security, 
devotion  to  their  church,  the  Armenians  have  and  even  of  temporary  subsistence  are  placed, 
separated  Church  and  State  and  the  manage-  does  not,  according  to  statements  current  in 
ment  of  the  schools  is  nowhere  in  the  hands  Erivan,  prevent  some  members  of  the  com- 
of  the  clergy.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  popula-  munity  from  taking  official  or  individual  ad- 
tion  of  the  Armenian  Republic  is  of  the  peasant  vantage  of  conditions  to  obtain  illicit  privileges 
class.  A  few  titled  families  remain  from  and  profits.  Our  conference  with  the  cabinet, 
old  feudal  days  but  they,  I  believe,  are  mostly  however,  made  a  good  impression  on  our  party 
residents  of  Georgia.  and  while  questioning  the  wisdom  of  some  mat- 
Agriculture    is   prostrate.     Farming   imple-  ters  brought  out  in  the  meeting,  we  were  a  unit 
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in  conceding  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the 
several  members. 

Late  on  our  last  evening  at  Erivan,  General 
McCoy  and  Colonel  Bowditch  rejoined  us  from 
Bayazid,  having  ridden  over  the  slopes  of 
Ararat  and  through  the  Kurd  region  south  of 
Egdir  without  a  mishap.  General  Moseley 
returned  from  witnessing  the  Tartar-Armenian 
War  near  Nakhitchevan  where  I  had  hoped  that 
his  visit  might  have  a  restraining  effect  on 
the  impending  hostilities.  His  visit  did  mark 
a  lull  in  the  storm  which  has  since  been  raging 
in  that  region. 

GEORGIA 

TIFLIS,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  was  two 
hundred  miles  away  over  uncertain  roads, 
and  we  made  an  early  start  hoping  to  arrive 
there  before  night. 

The  afternoon  passed  with  various  adven- 
tures in  getting  over  broken  bridges,  and  we 
limped  over  the  last  twenty  miles  of  rough, 
rocky,  third-class  road  with  a  broken  spring, 
traveling  up  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Kura. 

Tiflis  is  a  modern  city  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people.  It  presents  a  very 
attractive  aspect.  Each  separate  part  seems 
slightly  bizarre,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  picture 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  was,  of  course, 
the  Russian  vice-regal  capital  of  the  whole  of 
Trans-Caucasia,  and  has  many  handsome 
buildings,  including  the  vice-regal  palace  last 
used  by  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  after  he  was 
removed  from  the  command  of  the  Eastern 
front  of  Germany  some  time  before  the  over- 
throw of  the  Czar. 

The  streets  were  crowded  with  people.  The 
Georgians  are  exceedingly  picturesque  in  their 
long  Cossack  coats  to  the  knees,  belted  in  at 
the  waist,  and  with  the  double  row  of  ivory 
camouflage  cartridges  diagonally  across  each 
breast.  In  old  days  the  cartridges  were  real, 
and  worn  there  for  convenience.  Each  man 
in  native  costume  wears  a  dagger.  They  are  a 
tall  race  and  the  long  coat  gives  the  impression 
of  very  great  height.  A  long  time  ago  Gibbon 
referred  to  them  as  "  that  handsome  and  worth- 
less race."  They  are  still  handsome,  and  their 
merit  remains  to  be  proven  under  the  new 
conditions  which  now  confront  them  in  their 
little  republic  so  near  to  soviet  Russia.  They 
are  Christians  and  the  Cross  is  a  very  popular 
ornament  in  Georgia.  Their  church  has  al- 
ways been  independent  from  that  of  Russia 
but  uses  the  Greek  Ritual. 


As  would  be  expected  in  a  city  once  the  vice- 
regal capital  of  rich  provinces  in  a  powerful 
empire,  the  city  of  Tiflis  shows  many  evidences 
of  wealth  and  former  luxury.  The  wealthy 
class  is  principally  Armenian.  Before  the 
world  war  the  old  native  aristocracy  of  Georgia 
was  a  landed  class,  owners  of  vast  estates, 
inherited  with  princely  titles,  who  lived  in 
style  befitting  their  rank,  reminiscent  of  the 
old  feudal  days  when  Georgia  was  proud  of  an 
ancient  civilization,  and  a  royal  line  that  had 
reigned  as  an  unbroken  dynasty  for  a  thousand 
years.  When  the  Russians  took  over  Georgia 
in  1802,  they  found  a  feudal  aristocracy  and 
an  agricultural  peasantry.  Nearly  all  the 
aristocracy  claimed  the  title  of  "Beg"  which 
meant  little  more  than  "  Chief."  In  the  trans- 
lation from  the  vernacular  to  Russian,  the 
title  Prince  was  adopted  as  more  nearly  de- 
scribing the  dignity  than  any  other,  hence  the 
majority  of  the  Georgian  upper  classes  are 
princely  in  title.  Anciently  the  Georgian 
people,  exclusive  of  their  royal  race,  were  di- 
vided into  six  classes,  the  first  grade  of  which 
were  Mtavari,  or  princes,  consisting  of  those 
claiming  descent  from  Kartlos,  a  legendary 
king  of  Georgia  who  reigned  about  2600  B.  C. 
It  was  said  that  the  gentleman  whose  music 
at  the  piano  delighted  us  during  a  reception 
given  in  our  honor  at  the  residence  of  the  Allied 
High  Commissioner  was  a  Prince.  Some  will 
tell  you  of  tailors,  or  ribbon  salesmen  and  chauf- 
feurs who  are  princes  in  Georgia,  but  with  our 
theories  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  there  is  nothing 
incongruous  in  such  a  situation.  A  prince 
otherwise  all  right  should  not  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  seeking  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  a  country 
where  the  Government  has  seized  his  property 
because  some  one  else  desired  it. 

To  the  members  of  our  mission,  the  out- 
standing native  figure  in  the  Georgian  capital 
will  always  be  Mr.  Gambichizi,  who  was  in 
attendance  from  the  moment  we  left  our  motor 
cars  on  arrival  until  our  ship  finally  sailed  from 
Batum  a  week  later.  He  called  himself  the 
official  representative  of  the  Government  of 
Georgia.  We  thought  he  might  well  have  been 
called  the  "General  Manager"  of  Georgia. 
Speaking  excellent  English,  smooth  and  clever, 
courteous  and  deferential,  forceful  but  ex- 
tremely tactful,  he  was  a  very  companionable 
gentleman  and  a  thoroughly  efficient  young 
man.  Exiled  from  Georgia  in  his  early  man- 
hood he  had  gone  to  Germany,  where  "for 
disrespectful  language  against  the  holy  person 
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of  the  ruler  of  a  neighboring  and  friendly  em-  Government  which  has  nationalized  the  land, 

pire"  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  country  taking  it  from   the  original   owners  without 

and  had  gone  to  England.     In  London  he  had  compensation  and  giving  it  to  the  peasants, 

learned  the  language  and  no  doubt  the  people,  This  has  not  been  a  success,  for  the  peasants 

and  had  become  a  lecturer  on  Near  Oriental  realize  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 

affairs.     After  the  war,  he  had  returned  to  his  owners  and  that  the  titles  they  receive  from 

native  land  and  to  our  unskilled  western  eyes  the   Government   are   not   founded   on    right 

he  seemed  unmistakably  in  the  saddle,  prompt-  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  trusted.     Gener- 

ing  cabinets,  admonishing  generals,  and  direct-  ally,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  a 

ing  banquets.  reaction  which  will  allow  the  resumption  of 

ownership    by   the   landed   proprietors   under 

SOVIET   TENDENCIES    IN    GEORGIA  ^  ^^  pr0vidjng  for  sa,e  £  the  peasa„ts 

PURSUANT  to  an  appointment  and  chap-  on  a  system  of  progressive  payments, 
eroned  by  the  suave  Gambichizi,  we  were  Another  evidence  of  the  proximity  of  Bol- 
received  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  cabi-  shevism  was  the  red  flag  that  flew  over  the 
net  at  the  old  vice-regal  palace  by  the  Minister  Government  palace.  The  cabinet  said  it  was 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Gueguetchkori,  acting  the  flag  of  revolution,  uncompleted  until  the 
for  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Jordania,  who  was  a  Peace  Conference  should  recognize  their  Gov- 
sick  man  and  unable  to  receive  our  mission  dur-  ernment,  not  the  red  flag  of  Bolshevism.  Their 
ing  our  visit.  He  had  spent  seventeen  years  in  own  flag  has  its  principal  ground  of  raspberry 
exile  during  the  Russian  regime  and  his  health  red,  with  a  strip  of  white  and  a  strip  of  black 
is  completely  broken.  At  the  termination  of  in  one  corner.  Its  significance  is  explained 
our  official  call  an  appointment  was  made  for  a  to  be  that  the  red  represents  the  battle  ground 
session  with  the  cabinet  the  following  day.  of  the  revolution;  the  black  the  period  of  night 
This  interview  was  conducted  very  much  like  and  oppression  under  the  Czar;  and  the  white, 
the  one  held  in  Erivan.  The  questioning  lasted  the  ancient  glories  of  Georgian  independence 
some  three  hours  along  the  same  general  lines,  and  civilization.  That  a  Georgian  can  cheer 
The  little  Republic  of  Georgia  has  gone  far  in  his  own  flag  and  at  the  same  time  point  to  the 
advance  of  conservative  thought  among  the  red  one  floating  over  it,  shows  how  much  their 
Western  nations.  They  have,  according  to  viewpoint  differs  from  ours.  This  was  brought 
their  statements,  a  peasant  class  of  about  80  out  in  the  conference,  and  we  were  practically 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  remainder  being  assured  that  the  red  flag  was  flying  out  of 
descendants  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  Georgia,  deference  to  political  necessity,  as  a  temporary 
The  condition  of  the  peasants  was  practically  concession,  and  would  soon  come  down.  They 
serfdom  until  Alexander  1 1  liberated  the  serfs  have  other  advanced  ideas  relating  to  compul- 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  sory  arbitration  in  labor  difficulties,  very  short 
their  .situation  became  that  of  a  landless  hours  for  labor,  etc.  I  asked  the  assembled 
tenantry,  making,  the  Georgian  cabinet  say,  cabinet  how  many  of  them  had  lost  land  under 
ever-losing  payments  on  lands  without  ever  the  nationalization?  Only  one  had  suffered 
being  able  to  effect  a  purchase.  The  Agrarian  such  loss,  and  he  had  been  the  owner  of  some- 
agitation  in  Russia  has  no  doubt  been  felt  in  thing  like  four  hundred  acres — not  a  land  baron 
Georgia.      When  the  army  of  Russia  went  to  by  any  means. 

pieces  in  the  Trans-Caucasus  in   191 7,  seven  The  Georgian   army  was  practically  on  a 

hundred  thousand  Bolshevists  in  their  overland  war  footing,  stationed  on  the  northern  border, 

flight  for  home  passed  within  a  few  miles  of  for  the  fear  of    Denikin  coming  south  of  the 

Tiflis.     Although  it  is  the  boast  of  the  Georgian  Caucasus    Mountains   was    the    spectre    that 

Government  that  this  stream  of  Bolshevism  haunted  them  by  day  and  by  night.     There 

was  not  permitted  to  pass  through  the  city,  it  was  much  talk  of  the  revenues  for  fine  construc- 

appears  that  it  was  actually  due  to  the  fact  tion  in  Tiflis  having  been  wrung  from  the  Geor- 

that  the  railroad  from  the  south  at  that  mo-  gian  citizens  and  of  the  great  work  done  by 

ment  was  not  operating  as  far  as  Tiflis,  and  her  people.     One  man  went  so  far  as  to  say 

this  stream  of  wild  humanity  was  diverted  at  that  Georgia  was  entitled  not  only  to  reim- 

the   junction   for    Baku.     Undoubtedly   their  bursement  for  all   revenues  drawn  from  her 

influence,  however,  and  many  of  their  number,  during  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  years 

penetrated   Tiflis.    This    is    reflected   in   the  of  the  Russian  occupation  but  to  interest  on 
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the  money.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  expendi-  blood,  with  whom    I    had  a  very  interesting 

tures  of  Russia  in  Georgia  for  many  years  have  conference  of  several  hours,  covering  the  scheme 

exceeded  the  receipts  from  that  country.     In-  of  their  government;  its  resources,  aspirations, 

telligent  Georgians  realize  that  a  reconstituted  and  troubles.     They  are  principally  occupied 

Russia  would   almost   certainly  demand   and  with  the  struggle  against  Bolshevism  in  Baku, 

receive    Trans-Caucasia    for    her    necessities,  the  labor  question,  and  the  oil  industry.     A 

Russia  and  the  great  oil  fields  are  mutually  peculiarity  of  their  constitution  which  hinders 

necessary.     Such  men  put  the  case  this  way,  good  government  in  Azarbaijan  lies  in  the  fact 

that  their  return  to  Russia  should  be  a  matter  that  a  cabinet  can  only  be  formed  by  an  agree- 

of  negotiation  and  not  of  conquest,  and  that  ment  among  political  parties,  the  number  of 

they  should  be  guaranteed  autonomy.  portfolios  allotted  to  each  party  being  fixed, 

and  the  appointment  to  the  portfolios  being 

A    LUXURIOUS    RIDE    IN    AZARBAIJAN  ,             ,       ,rr      .,                           ,       J ~    ,                 .        J3 

J  dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  parties  to 

WE  HAD  arranged  for  a  night  run  by  which  the  nominees  respectively  belong.  There 
rail  to  Baku  in  order  to  have  a  day  at  the  are  nine  political  parties,  the  important  ones 
latter  capital,  after  which  we  would  return  to  being  the  Mussavat,  the  Ekhbar,  and  the  Itte- 
Tiflis  and  with  a  day  there  completing  our  hat.  The  former  is  the  extreme  left  of  the 
business,  another  night  run  would  take  us  to  nationalist  parties,  and  may  be  described  as  a 
Batum,  where  we  would  meet  the  Martha  party  of  moneyed  nationalists,  who  are  natur- 
JVashington.  ally  conservative  in  their  tendencies.  It  is 
Our  railway  car  was  one  that  had  formerly  the  strongest  party  in  Parliament,  but  not  al- 
been  used  by  the  Czar  and  his  Viceroy  in  Trans-  ways  strong  enough  to  have  a  majority  over 
Caucasia,  and  was,  of  course,  the  most  luxuri-  combinations  of  the  other  parties.  Itisaggres- 
ous  in  which  any  of  our  mission  had  ever  sive  and  its  agitators,  like  those  of  the  Dasknak- 
traveled.  It  was  very  comfortable.  A  sitting  soutun  in  Armenia,  have  done  much  to  develop 
room,  with  cushions  and  upholstered  chairs,  the  mutual  hatred  of  Armenia  and  Azarbaijan. 
and  a  table  converted  on  occasion  into  a  dining  The  Ekhbar  is  a  new  party,  primarily  of  relig- 
table,  had  plateglass  windows  on  both  sides  ious  origin,  all  its  members  being  orthodox 
and  the  end,  being  a  practical  observation  car.  Sunnite  Moslems.  In  politics,  however,  it 
In  my  own  room,  besides  the  bed,  there  was  a  subordinates  religious  to  local  interests,  its 
washstand,  a  well-appointed  desk,  and  a  good  members  supporting  those  of  the  districts  they 
arrangement  of  electric  lights.  The  car  also  represent.  The  Ittehat  is  a  frankly  Pan- 
had  a  fine  bathroom,  with  a  porcelain  lined  Islamic  party,  a  direct  product  of  Turkish 
tub,  and  hot  and  cold  water.  The  diplomatic  influence.  It  is  nationalist  and  has  within 
representative  of  Azarbaijan  at  Tiflis  and  its  ranks  a  variety  of  political  adventurers. 
General  Manager  Gambichizi  did  us  the  honor  There  is  also  a  non-partisan  group  of  honest 
to  accompany  us  for  the  round  trip.  They  patriots  unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  corrupt 
were  so  solicitous  for  our  comfort  that  we  had  politics  of  the  regular  parties, 
little  time  to  ourselves.  Morning  found  us  The  Tartars  are  Moslems,  about  three 
approaching  the  great  oil  fields  of  the  Caspian  fourths  of  them  being  Shites  like  the  Persians, 
Sea  at  Baku,  a  modern  Russian  city  of  half  a  the  remainder  Orthodox  Sunnites.  The  Sunnite 
million.  We  ran  across  the  great  steppes  of  minority  includes  the  great  land  owners  which 
Azarbaijan  and  reached  our  destination  about  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Tartars  are  pro- 
1 1  :oo  o'clock.  On  arrival  at  Baku,  there  was  a  Turk  rather  than  pro-Persian.  The  majority 
great  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  Tartar  music,  live  by  cattle  raising,  and  are  industrious,  per- 
and  a  Guard  of  Honor  was  in  line  in  the  severing,  and  trustworthy.  There  is  practically 
station.  The  platform  and  stairway  from  the  no  educated  class  among  them  and  they  are 
train  to  the  street  were  carpeted  and  a  delega-  without  political  experience  and  ability.  The 
tion  representing  the  Azarbaijan  cabinet  met  Azarbaijanese  are  the  least  qualified  of  the 
us  with  automobiles.  We  were  driven  to  the  three  Trans-Caucasian  republics  to  govern 
residence  of  Mr.  Tagiev,  a  wealthy  Tartar  themselves  independently.  They  are  imbued 
oil  magnate.  with  pro-Turk  and  pan-Islam  ideas  and  have 
At  the  house  where  we  were  guests,  we  were  exaggerated  conceptions  of  their  own  political 
met  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Usupbekov,  importance  and  possible  leadership.  While 
a  very  plain,  common-sense  man  of  Tartar  tolerant  of  foreigners  in  the  past,  they,  like  all 
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Moslems,  dislike  and  have  become  distrustful  frequent.     Both  of  our  journeys,  however,  were 

of  them.     This  unfriendly  feeling  is  increased  without  event. 

by  commercial  questions  connected  with  the  Batum  is  the  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  built  by 

oil  industry.     It  was  considered  wise  in  my  Russia,  through  which  the  oil  from  the  Caspian 

interview  with  the  Prime  Minister  to  assure  Sea  fields  finds  its  way  to  the  Western  world, 

him  that  my  mission  in  no  way  represented  the  A  pipe  line  runs  from  Baku  to  Batum.    As  a 

great  oil  interests  of  the  United  States.     Bol-  matter  of  interest,  oil  brought  from  America 

shevist  influence  is  very  strong  in  Azarbaijan,  was  for  sale  there  cheaper  than  that  pumped 

particularly  in  the  oil  region  at  Baku.     From  across  the  short  distance  from  the  Caspian  Sea. 

the  standpoint  of  its  products,  however,  this  Batum  was  in  actual  possession  by  the  British 

country  is  more  self-sustaining  and  with  its  oil  with  a  brigade  of  troops  and  a  military  gover- 

revenues  more  capable  of  going  alone,  than  any  nor.    At  the  period  of  our  visit,  it  was  coveted 

other  of  the  Trans-Caucasian   governmental  by  the  Turks,  the  Georgians,  and  Denikin's 

infants.  Army.     It  appeared  likely  that  the  withdrawal 

uncmT..  ¥TV   ._  -rIirilc  of  the  British  troops,  which  some  expected  at 

HOSPITALITY    AT    TIFLIS  ,            .                     1111         •         1   <-                   1       r     u 

that  time,  would  be  the  signal  for  a  rush  of  all 

IN  THE  afternoon  we  drove  through  the  city,  three  of  those  interested  parties  for  possession 

and  down  to  the  part  devoted  to  oil  wells,  of  this  important  well-equipped  port.      The 

out  into  the  inkiness  which  they  call  the  "  Black  Georgians  claim  it  because  its  people  are  of 

City"  from  its  ever  rising  smoke.    The  day  their  blood,  and  it  is  geographically  a  part  of 

of  our  visit  coincided  with  one  of  the  sacred  their  country.     Denikin  wanted  it  because  it 

days  of  the  Moslem  faith.    At  a  mosque,  which  is  necessary  to  Russia;  the  Turks  because  they 

we  visited,  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  once  held  it  and  the  majority  of  its  people 

great  parade  of  veiled  women,  some  hundreds  though  of  Georgian  origin  are  Moslems.     It  is  a 

of  whom  were  already  assembled  in  the  com-  city  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  built  on  what 

pound  around  the  mosque.    Although  veiled  was  once  a  marsh;  has  a  beautiful  botanical 

there  was  more  than  one  who  appeared  to  be  garden,    a    fine    bathing    beach    and    lovely 

willing  to  allow  the  foreign  infidels  a  view  of  climate. 

her  pretty  eyes  and  fair  face.    Among  these  When  our  journey  ended  at  the  sea,  we  had 

near  Oriental  peoples,  the  high  colored  silks  seen  something  of  each  of  the  three  republics 

figure  very  largely  in  costumes.     The  eye  sel-  of  Trans-Caucasia.     While  a  portion  of  our 

dom  fails  to  rest  on  bright  colors.     Greens,  mission  had  been  making   the   long  journey 

yellows,  and  purples  seemed  to  predominate  in  down  the  Anatolia  Railway,  and  up  through 

Baku,  our  farthest  point  east.  Turkish  Armenia  to  Trans-Caucasia,  the  re- 

We  left  Tiflis  on  the  evening  of  October  sixth  mainder  had  traveled  by  sea  to  Batum  and 

for  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea,  accompanied  by  entered  the  country  from  there.     From  the 

our  friend  Gambichizi  of  Georgia  and  the  Min-  ethnographical  point  of  view,  this  region  lying 

ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  from  Azarbaijan.     Our  between  the  Turkish  and  Persian  frontiers  on 

farewell  at  the  Tiflis  station  was  again  a  matter  the  south  and  the  main  range  of  the  Caucasus 

of  many  gay  uniforms,   much   music  and   a  Mountains  on  the  north,  with  four  hundred 

guard  of  honor,  our  train  moving  out  to  the  miles  of  frontage  each  on  the  Black  and  Caspian 

dying  strains  of  the  Star  Spangled   Banner,  seas,  presents  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 

with  everyone  standing  stiffly  to  attention  in  complicated  problems  in  the  world.     It  has 

honor  of  our  National  Anthem.     The  light-  been  at  once  a  highway  and  a  natural  buffer 

hearted,   plausible  and  pleasure-loving  Geor-  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  it  still  shelters 

gians  are  very  attractive  and  our  mission  said  remnants  of  the  innumerable  races  which  for 

good-by  to  them  with  many  regrets  and  good  ages  followed  the  tides  of  emigration  along  its 

wishes.  mountain  ranges.     In  this  area  to-day  there 

In  both  the  journey  to  Baku  and  the  one  to  are   five   great   racial   groups  with  forty  dis- 

Batum,  the  Georgian  Government  was  so  ap-  tinct  races,   twenty-five  of  which  are  purely 

prehensive  of  trouble  to  our  train  that  pilot  Caucasian. 

engines  were  run  just  ahead  of  us.  Railway  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
wrecks  as  a  preliminary  to  robbery  are  as  pire  marks  a  separation  neither  of  race  nor  of 
common  on  the  railroads  of  Georgia  as  are  creed.  The  Armenian  Republic  of  brief  history 
hold-ups  on  the  highways,  that  is  to  say,  very  lies  on  Russian,  not  on  Turkish  soil;  it  is  but 
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one  of  the  three  political  groups,  republics, 
into  which  the  Trans-Caucasian  people  have 
aligned  themselves  since  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion, each  of  which  has  been  contending  for 
recognition  of  its  independence,  each  of  which 
is  desperately  in  need  of  some  special  assistance 
which  will  guarantee  its  political  existence,  and 
each  of  which  has  its  Armenian  problem.  The 
territorial  claims  of  these  infant  republics 
left  a  number  of  areas  on  their  borders  still  in 
dispute  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  with  "neutral 
zones"  and  several  semi-independent  districts 
"  und  erlocal  control."  Georgia  and  Azarbaijan 
were  in  alliance,  which  Armenia  had  declined 
to  join.  Georgia  and  Armenia  were  negotiating 
for  settlement  of  their  difficulties,  Armenia 
and  Azarbaijan  were  in  desultory  conflict. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  political 
situation  in  Trans-Caucasia  was  the  intensity  of 
racial  hatreds,  threatening  violence  and  creat- 
ing separatist  tendencies,  certain,  if  unchecked, 
to  induce  economic  ruin  and  to  leave  various 
parts  of  the  region  in  medieval  isolation  and 
anarchy.  The  racial  antipathies  are  increased 
by  the  religious  fanaticism  of  both  Moslems 
and  Christians  which  manifests  itself  in  massa- 
cres and  causes  Moslems  of  pure  Georgian  blood 
to  side  with  Turkey  against  their  Christian 
kinsmen.  Russia  encouraged  these  tendencies 
in  order  to  divide  and  rule,  and  since  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Empire,  they  have  been  inflamed 
by  local  politicians  for  their  own  ends,  and 
have  been  aggravated  by  conflicting  interests 
and  territorial  disputes. 

Georgians  hate  Armenians,  due  to  the  econ- 
omic position  held  by  the  latter  in  Georgia. 
The  Tartars  of  Azarbaijan  and  the  Kurds  in 
and  out  of  the  Republic  of  Armenia  are  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  the  Armenians  wherever  found, 
whom  they  massacre,  and  who  retaliate  in 
kind  when  possible.  Besides  these  most  con- 
spicuous antagonisms,  there  exist  countless 
minor  feuds  between  the  different  tribes,  of 
so  many  races,  whose  nationalistic  separatist 
aspirations  have  been  intensified  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  principle  of  self-determin- 
ation. 

Notwithstanding  some  corruption  in  admin- 
istration and  much  harshness  in  suppression 
of  nationalistic  aspirations,  Russia  gave  Trans- 
Caucasia  security  and  order;  developed  it, 
and  endowed  it  with  a  civilization  to  which 
its  numerous  races  left  to  themselves  could  not 
soon  have  attained.  Most  that  is  of  value 
to-day  in  Trans-Caucasia  is  of  Russian  creation. 


The  three  republics  are  existing  on  salvage  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Russian  Empire  whose  lan- 
guage is  the  only  tongue  that  can  be  understood 
in  all  parts  of  Trans-Caucasia. 

In  each  of  the  three  republics  there  exist 
the  forms  and  frameworks  of  responsible  gov- 
ernments. All  in  varying  degrees  have  shown 
themselves  inefficient  and  corrupt.  Elected 
under  abnormal  conditions,  the  members  of  the 
various  parliaments  and  governments  have 
little  real  authority  and  appear  incapable  of 
real  constructive  legislation.  The  activities 
of  the  various  political  parties  are  all  in  varying 
degrees  selfish  and  harmful.  Throughout  the 
three  republics  the  upper  and  middle  class 
appear  discontented  with  the  results  of  the 
revolution  and  with  the  governments,  who 
by  their  acts  satisfy  no  one,  and  who  maintain 
themselves  by  political  expedients  and  oppor- 
tunism. The  working  urban  class,  which 
exists  in  only  a  few  larger  cities,  is  evidently 
dissatisfied  with  the  governments,  despite  their 
constant  catering  to  it  in  the  shape  of  defec- 
tive and  ruinous  reforms.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  the  peasants  are  also  opposed  to  the  gov- 
ernments and  lack  confidence  in  them. 

There  exists  no  customs  or  postal  union  be- 
tween the  little  republics.  A  letter  for  for- 
eign delivery  has  to  be  carried  to  the  coast  by 
messenger.  The  currency  of  each  is  depre- 
ciated to  worthlessness  and  the  further  inflation 
of  it  seems  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the 
printing  presses,  and  the  short  hours  which 
Trans-Caucasian  reform  ideas  require  of  the 
printers.  The  operation  of  the  railroad  is  a 
joke  for  efficiency.  Roads,  rolling  stock,  and 
railroads  are  alike  deteriorating.  Govern- 
ments tolerate  or  fail  to  suppress  violence 
and  brigandage,  probably  because  of  political 
fear  of  the  powerful  elements  of  disorder.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  all  parts  of  Trans- 
Caucasia  are  disorganized  and  need  above  all 
other  things,  not  excluding  their  independence, 
the  reestablishment  of  order,  security  of  per- 
son and  property,  and  an  opportunity  to  re- 
sume all  the  normal  activities  of  life. 

While  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  thousands 
of  individuals  in  Trans-Caucasia  who  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States,  the 
intelligent  educated  people  profess  themselves 
desirous  of  American  recognition  and  American 
protection.  Few  of  them  understand  the 
character  of  the  measures  that  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  field  of  administration  were  the 
United  States  to  accept  a  mandate  for  them. 
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OUR  NEW  NATIONAL  PARKS 


rNEXPLORED  America  sounds 
like  an  anachronism,  but  there  are 
new  national  parks  and  proposed 
national  parks  rarely  visited  and 
where  nature's  wonders  are  not 
yet  fully  revealed.  The  Government  is  pre- 
paring national  parks,  far  and  near,  carved  out 
of  the  public  domain  or  acquired  by  gift,  "for 
the  benefit  and  the  pleasure  of  the  people." 

The  average  person  in  contemplating  na- 
tional parks  will  usually  not  get  much  farther 
than  two  names:  Yellowstone  Park  and  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  The  natural  wonders  and 
scenic  grandeur  of  these  two  peers  are  generally 
familiar,  but  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  are 
now  only  pioneers  on  a  list  of  twenty  national 
parks  administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  seven  parks  administered  by  the  War 
Department;  besides  thirty-five  so-called  na- 
tional monuments.  National  monuments  dif- 
fer from  parks  only  in  that  they  are  designated 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  authority  given  them  by  the  Monument 
Act  of  1906.  Such  a  decree  is  often  followed 
by  an  act  of  Congress  which  makes  a  technical 
national  park  out  of  the  potential  one. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  park 
legislation  ever  enacted  by  Congress  was  that 
which  created  last  year  the  Zion  National  Park. 
Zion  was  scarcely  known  ten  years  ago.  Brig- 
ham  Young  was  one  of  the  earliest  visitors. 
The  gigantic  vistas,  the  diversity  of  the  canons, 
the    wondrous    coloring,    so    impressed    the 


leader  of  the  Mormon  faith  'that  in  reverence 
he  named  it  "Zion."  Now  Government  road 
construction  and  the  Utah  state  roads  have 
opened  the  new  park  to  visitors.  An  automo- 
bile route  is  also  open  from  Zion  Park  south- 
ward to  the  Grand  Canon,  which  was  dedicated 
on  April  30,  1920,  as  a  national  park.  East  of 
this  region  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Colorado 
is  Mesa  Verde,  created  a  national  parkin  1913, 
and  containing  the  homes  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 
The  route  which  the  Service  is  preparing  for 
the  visitor  to  these  parks  will  include  a  glimpse 
into  Bryce  Valley,  a  proposed  park,  where 
myriads  of  stone  pinnacles  seem  translucent 
in  the  play  of  sunlight. 

But  the  new  parks  are  not  all  in  the  West. 
Much  of  their  value  lies  in  their  accessibility 
for  occasional  visits  by  the  public.  The  same 
Act  of  Congress  which  created  Zion  National 
Park  also  made  the  national  monument  of 
Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  into  a  national 
park.  This  magnificent  preserve  was  a  gift 
from  citizens  to  the  Government  and  includes 
the  finest  mountainous  landscape  on  the  coast 
of   Maine. 

Encouraged  by  what  has  been  accomplished, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  issued  an  invita- 
tion to  the  American  people: 

Uncle  Sam  asks  you  to  be  his  guest.  He  has  pre- 
pared for  you  the  choice  places  of  this  continent — 
places  of  grandeur,  beauty,  and  of  wonder.  These 
are  for  you.  To  see  them  is  to  make  more  hearty 
your  affection  and  admiration  for  America. 


ZION    CANON 

The  new  national  park 
containing  120  square  miles 
of  the  painted  terrace  coun- 
try of  southern  Utah.  With 
its  diversities  and  wondrous 
coloring  this  gigantic  gorge 
has  been  called  "Yosemite 
done  in  oils" 

Courtesy  National  Park  Service 


LAFAYETTE    NATIONAL 
PARK 

On  the  coast  of  Maine, 
Lafayette  is  the  first  na- 
tional park  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Public  spir- 
ited citizens  acquired  and 
presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment this  beautiful  seaside 
park.  It  is  conspicuous  as 
a  sanctuary  for  wild  life: 
eagles  nest  in  the  trees, 
deer  roam  freely,  and  even 
moose  and  beavers  find  a 
natural  retreat  in  Lafayette 
Park 

Courtesy  National  Park  Service 
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SCENE    IN   THE    BANDE- 
LIER  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

These  remarkable  cliff- 
dwellings  in  New  Mexico 
are  enlargements  of  the  nat- 
ural recesses  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  Mesa  Verde 
Park  which  are  built  on 
levels  in  the  cliff.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  this 
monument  which  is  now 
controlled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  into  a 
national  park 

Courtesy  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad 


UNIQUE  HOMES  OF 

A  PREHISTORIC  PEOPLE 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
Bandelier  National  Monu- 
ment is  found  in  these  stone 
cones.  Some  of  them  with 
their  natural  recesses  en- 
larged and  plastered  on  the 
inside  were  the  homes  of 
cliff-dwellers 

Courtesy  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad 


THE    CLIFF-DWELLINGS 
OF    MESA    VERDE    NA- 
TIONAL   PARK 

It  is  remarkable  that  the 
greatest  of  American  pre- 
historic ruins  remained  un- 
discovered by  our  Govern- 
ment until  1888.  Since 
1907  Congress  has  been 
making  appropriations  to 
develop  roads  and  care  for 
the  ruins  in  the  tract  of 
land  in  southwestern  Col- 
orado which  contains  the 
towns  of  the  cliff  dwellers, 
and  in  1913  Mesa  Verde 
was  established  as  a  na- 
tional park.  Cliff  Palace, 
which  is  the  largest  ruin  of 
Mesa  Verde,  is  in  reality  a 
community  house  contain- 
ing more  than  200  dwelling 
rooms,  and  22  sacred  rooms, 
or  "kivas."  Some  of  the 
latter  are  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture on  the  face  of  the  cliff 
in  front  of  the  rectangular 
buildings 

Courtesy  National  Park  Service 


ROAD-BUILDING      IN 
UTAH 

To  make  the  National 
Parks  accessible  is  one 
of  the  prime  aims  of  the 
Government.  Automo- 
bile stages  are  operated 
on  a  daily  schedule  over 
a  state  road  from  Lund, 
Utah,  to  the  new  Zion 
National  Park.  By  coop- 
eration between  state 
and  National  govern- 
ments Zion  Canon  is 
now  reached  by  good 
roads  and  its  fame  is 
rapidly   spreading 

Courtesy  National  Park 

Service 


Courtesy    National    Park    Service 


PIKE  S    PEAK   ROAD 


The  Government  has  built  a  highway  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  one  of  America's  foremost  scenic 

playgrounds.     The  climb  of  14,109  feet  can  easily  be  made  by  motor  on  this  highway  twenty  feet  wide, 

with  an  average  grade  of  6  per  cent,  and  a  maximum  grade  of  only  10  per  cent. 


BRYCE    CANON 

A  proposed  national 
park  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  Arizona.  Bryce 
Canon  is  famous  for 
the  variety  of  its  color- 
ing created  by  the  play 
of  sunlight  among  its 
myriad  of  pinnacles;  at 
times  these  rock  col- 
umns even  appear  trans- 
lucent   in    the   sunlight 

Photo  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason 


Courtesy  National  Park  Service 
WHERE    ONCE    STOOD    A    FOREST   OF    STATELY   CALIFORNIA    REDWOODS 
A  devastation  which  is  the  result  of  exploitation  by  private  enterprise.     The  conservation  and 
proper  use  of  the  great  forests  of  America  is  one  of  the  ideals  of  the  National  Park  Service 


Courtesy  National  Park  Service 


THE    FIRST   AIRPLANE    IN    YOSEMITE    NATIONAL    PARK 

A  landing  field  has  been  prepared  on  the  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  a  number  of  successful  flights  have  been  made 

which  disprove  the  theory  that  treacherous  air  currents  are  an  insurmountable  obstacle  for  airplane  travel  into  the 

valley.     This  may  be  an  omen  of  a  future  mode  of  tourist  travel  into  the  remote  corners  of  our  national  parks 


Photo  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason 
PART   OF   THE    PROPOSED   NATIONAL    PARK    FOR    INDIANA 

There  is  an  effort  being  made  to  give  the  matchless  sand  dunes  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  near  Chicago  the  status 

of  a  national  park.     Under  the  action  of  the  wind  the  great  dunes,  some  of  them   1 50  feet  high,  are  gradually 

moving.     The  foot  of  a  moving  dune  is  shown  in  the  picture  as  it  slowly  smothers  the  vegetation 


AN    AMERICAN    CREW   ON    A 


Photos  by  courtesy  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

windjammer" 


AMERICAN  SAILORS  FOR  AMERICAN  SHIPS 

The  Necessity  of  Developing  American  Sailors  to  Man  Our  Ships. 
Training  Stations  and  Training  Ships.  Foreigners  Sailing 
Under  the  American  Flag.     The  Shortage  of  Officers  and  Men 

By  RALPH  D.  PAINE 

(Fourth  Article  of  "Our  New  Merchant  Marine") 


IT  IS  not  enough  that  the  flag  now  flies 
over  a  deep-sea  merchant  fleet  second 
only  to  England's.  The  chief  asset  of  a 
nation,  ashore  or  afloat,  is  men  and  not 
dollars.  If  this  maritime  expansion  is  to 
be  stable  and  permanent,  American  officers 
and  sailors  must  be  found  for  these  thousands 
of  ships  of  ours.  So  long  as  they  are  manned 
by  alien  crews,  American  interests  will  not  be 
efficiently  safeguarded,  nor  will  this  great  enter- 
prise be  truly  national.  Coastwise  and  inland, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  begun  to 
realize  that  they  have  a  stake  in  this  new  ad- 
venture, that  they  have  invested  three  billions 
of  money  in  ships  by  means  of  Liberty  bonds 
and  taxes,  and  that  there  can  be  no  continuous 
prosperity  for  the  farmer,  the  wage-earner,  and 
the  manufacturer  without  foreign  markets  for 
the  surplus  production.  They  do  not  have  to 
be  told  that  it  would  be  an  intolerable  situation 
if  this  investment  were  entrusted  to  those 
who  have  no  concern  for  its  welfare  and  whose 
allegiance  is  elsewhere.     Competent  and  loyal 


service  at  sea  is  a  vital  factor  of  success  to-day 
as  it  was  in  the  earlier  era  of  Yankee  ships  and 
sailors. 

In  no  spirit  of  boasting  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  aptitude,  ambition,  and  intelligence 
of  an  American  personnel  will  be  an  element 
of  advantage  in  the  rivalry  with  the  ships  of 
other  nations  and  will  tend  to  overcome  such 
handicaps  as  may  exist  in  the  higher  costs  of 
operation.  There  was  recent  proof  that  the 
native  genius  for  seafaring  is  something  more 
than  a  tradition,  when  the  demands  of  war 
created  an  immense  navy  and  merchant  marine 
whose  ships  were  filled  with  youngsters  of  a  few 
months'  training.  They  showed  that,  given 
the  opportunity,  they  could  become  capable 
officers  and  they  boldly  mastered  the  trade 
of  the  sea  as  their  forefathers  had  done  when 
they  were  mates  of  tall  ships  at  eighteen  and 
captains  at  twenty-one. 

This  modern  instance  recalls  the  admission 
of  a  committee  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
year  of  1837,  "that  the  American  ships  now 
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LOWERING  THE    LIFE    BOATS 

Drill  on  an  American  training  ship.     The  time  has  passed  when  Americans  must 
have  years  of  experience  "before  the  mast'-'  in  order  to  become  able-bodied  seamen 


frequenting  the  ports  of  England  are  stated  by 
several  witnesses  to  be  superior  to  those  of  a 
similar  class  among  the  ships  of  Great  Britain, 
the  commanders  and  officers  being  generally 
considered  to  be  more  competent  as  seamen 
and  navigators  and  more  uniformly  persons  of 
education  than  the  commanders  and  officers 
of  British  ships  of  similar  size  and  class  trading 
from  England  to  America." 

It  was  true  that  the  best  American  blood 
followed  the  sea  in  those  far-off  days  because 
it  offered  rapid  advancement,  large  reward, 
and  dignified  position.  It  attracted  the  kind 
of  young  men  who  flock  to  the  college  campus 
to-day,  the  sons  of  merchants,  bankers,  clergy- 
men, and  lawyers.  Typical  of  such  conditions 
was  the  Salem  ship  George,  built  in  1814  and 
owned  by  the  great  merchant,  Joseph  Peabody. 
For  twenty-two  years  she  sailed  in  the  East 
Indian  trade, making  twenty-one  round  voyages 
with  an  astonishing  regularity  which  would  be 
creditable  for  a  modern  steam  cargo  tramp. 
Her  sailors  were  native-born,  seldom  more 
than  twenty-one  years  old  and  most  of  them 
studying  navigation.  Forty-five  of  them  be- 
came shipmasters,  twenty  of  them  chief  mates 
and  six  second  mates.  This  reliable  George 
was,  in  fact,  a  nautical  training  school  of  the 


best  kind,  and  any  young  seaman  with  the  right 
stuff  in  him  was  sure  of  advancement. 

Seven  thousand  sailors  signed  articles  in  the 
counting-room  of  Joseph  Peabody  and  went 
to  sea  in  his  eighty  ships  which  flew  the  house- 
flag  in  Calcutta,  Canton,  Sumatra,  and  the 
ports  of  Europe  until  1844.  These  were 
mostly  New  England  boys  who  chose  the  sea 
because  deep-water  voyages  were  still  trading 
"adventures"  and  a  career  was  possible  under 
a  system  which  was  both  congenial  and  pater- 
nal. Brutal  treatment  was  the  rare  exception. 
Flogging  still  survived  in  the  merchant  service 
and  was  defended  by  captains  otherwise 
humane,  but  a  skipper,  no  matter  how  short- 
tempered,  would  be  unlikely  to  abuse  a  youth 
whose  parents  might  live  in  the  same  street 
with  him  and  attend  the  same  church.  Na- 
thaniel Silsbee,  a  captain  in  the  East  Indian 
trade  at  nineteen,  was  not  a  remarkably  pre- 
cocious mariner  a  century  ago.  He  could  say 
of  his  own  family: 

Connected  with  the  seafaring  life  of  myself  and 
my  brothers,  there  were  some  circumstances  which 
do  not  usually  occur  in  one  household.  In  the 
first  place,  each  of  us  commenced  that  occupation  in 
the  capacity  of  ship's  clerk,  myself  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  my  brother  William  at  about  fifteen, 
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and  my  brother  Zachariah  at 
sixteen  and  a  half.  Each  and 
all  of  us  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  vessels  and  the  con- 
signment of  their  cargoes  be- 
fore attainingtheage  of  twenty 
years,  myself  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  a  half,  William  at 
nineteen,  and  Zachariah  when 
he  was  a  few  months  older. 
Each  and  all  of  us  left  off  go- 
ing to  sea  before  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  years. 

In  other  words,  these 
three  brothers  of  Salem  had 
made  their  fortunes  as 
mariners  before  they  were 
thirty  years  old  and  were 
ready  to  stay  ashore  as 
merchants  and  shipowners, 
backed  by  their  own  capi- 
tal. The  conditions  which 
made  such  careers  possible 
were  swept  away  by 
changes  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which 
have  again  diverted  Amer- 
ican capital  and  energy 
toward  the  sea,  these  con- 
ditions have  been  restored 
to  the  extent  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  offers  better 
opportunities  than  most  of 
the  vocations  ashore  in 
which  the  average  young 
man  makes  his  start  in 
the   world.     If   he    has    a 

high  school  education,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  an  American  officer  who  will  apply  himself 
become  a  third  officer  and  earn  $175  per  to  the  study  of  commerce,  trade,  and  snipping  as 
month,  besides  all  his  living  expenses,  in  a  he  comes  in  contact  with  them  in  foreign  ports 
little  more  than  a  year  after  his  first  glimpse  is  likely  to  find  profitable  opportunity  to  ad- 
of  salt  water.  This  means  that  at  twenty-one  vance  himself  ashore  if  he  so  desires.  The 
he  may  be  receiving  the  equivalent  of  a  $3,000  home  offices  and  the  foreign  agencies  of  ship- 
income  ashore.  ping  corporations  are  unable  to  find  trained 

If  he  has  the  ability  to  shove  ahead,  he  can     men  to  handle  their  vastly  expanded  activities, 
hope  to  be  the  commander  of  a  big  steamer  in 
the  foreign  trade  before  he  is  thirty  years  old. 

His  salary  will  then  amount  to  $4,500  or  INCLUDING  the  larger  steamers  engaged  in 
$5,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  saving  by  living  1  the  coastwise  trade,  the  salt-water  merchant 
on  shipboard  and  he  will  enjoy  all  the  com-  marine  will  comprise  at  least  three  thousand 
forts  of  a  gooa  hotel,  including  a  private  bath,  ships  within  the  next  year.  This  fleet  will 
Although  he  no  longer  shares  in  the  profits  of  require  about  25,000  officers  who,  by  law,  must 
the  voyage,  like  the  old-time  skippers  who  were  be  American  citizens.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
merchants  and  traders  as  well  as  navigators,     one  officer  to  every  five  men  of  the  crew  in  the 


A    RECRUIT   AT   THE    WHEEL 

Being  taught  by  more  experienced  men  how  to  steer  by  the  compass.     These 
American  boys  become  proficient  at  their  duties  after  very  short  periods  of  training 
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CHOW       ON    A   TRAINING   SHIP 

The  boys  who  make  up  the  personnel  that  is  in  training  are  largely  from  inland  states,  but 
they  soon  get  their  "sea  legs"  and  after  short  periods  of  training  are  remarkably  capable 


modern  steamer,  the  chance  of  promotion  for 
the  average  young  American  who  goes  to  sea  is 
much  better  than  in  an  office,  a  store,  or  a 
factory.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  so 
recently  brought  about  that  it  is  not  generally 
realized,  and  it  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to 
explain  why  American  manhood  forsook  the 
sea  and  what  the  outlook  is  for  a  return  to  it. 
The  foreign  sailor  began  to  invade  the  American 
forecastle  in  the  Atlantic  packet  trade  of  1830- 
1850.  These  stout  sailing  ships  were  the  liners 
of  their  day  and  they  were  remorselessly  driven 
for  speed  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 
Yankee  seamen  preferred  the  leisurely  voyage 
in  milder  climes,  with  the  old  community  of 
interest,  to  the  cold  and  storms  of  the  Western 
Ocean  in  these  foaming  packets,  and  the  mas- 
ters took  what  crews  they  could  get.  All  the 
work  of  rigging,  sail-making,  scraping,  paint- 
ing, and  keeping  a  ship  in  perfect  repair  was 
done  in  port  instead  of  at  sea,  as  was  the  habit 
on  other  trade  routes,  and  the  lore  and  training 
of  the  deep-water  sailor  became  superfluous. 
The  crew  of  a  packet  made  sail  or  took  it 


in,  with  the  two-fisted  mates  to  show  them 
how. 

From  these  conditions  was  evolved  the 
"Liverpool  packet  rat,"  hairy  and  wild  and 
drunken,  the  prey  of  crimps  and  divekeepers, 
brave  and  toughened  to  every  hardship  ashore, 
climbing  aloft  in  his  red  shirt,  dungaree 
breeches,  and  sea-boots  with  the  snow  squall 
whistling,  the  rigging  sheathed  with  ice,  and 
the  old  ship  burying  her  bows  in  the  thunder- 
ing combers.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
officers  that  he  could  be  ruled  only  by  violence, 
and  the  man  to  hammer  and  tame  him  was  the 
"bucko"  second  mate,  the  test  of  whose  fitness 
was  that  he  could  whip  his  weight  in  wildcats. 
When  he  became  unable  to  maintain  discipline 
with  fists  and  belaying-pins,  he  was  deposed 
for  a  better  man. 

There  was  provocation  on  both  sides.  Officers 
had  to  take  their  ships  to  sea  and  strain  every 
nerve  to  make  a  safe  and  rapid  passage  with 
crews  that  were  drunk  and  useless  when 
herded  aboard,  half  of  them  greenhorns,  per- 
haps, who  could  neither  reef  nor  steer.    Bru- 
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tality  was  the  one  argu- 
ment able  to  enforce  in- 
stant obedience  among  men 
who  respected  nothing  else. 
As  a  class,  the  packet  sailors 
became  more  and  more  de- 
graded because  their  life 
was  intolerable  to  decent 
men.  It  followed  therefore 
that  the  quarterdeck  em- 
ployed increasing  severity. 
The  American  seaman 
also  disliked  the  stately 
clippers  of  a  slightly  later 
era,  1850- 1860,  for  reasons 
much  the  same.  Their 
code  of  discipline  was  both 
famously  efficient  and  no- 
toriously cruel.  The  gold 
rush  to  California  lured  the 
hardy,  adventurous  men 
from  the  forecastles  and 
left  the  dregs  and  scrap- 
ings of  the  water-front. 
Even  when  the  master  of 
a  Cape  Horn  clipper  was 
lucky  enough  to  ship  a 
good  crew,  it  would  com- 
prise two  or  three  Yankees, 
a  majority  of  British  and 
Norwegians,  and  perhaps  a 
few  Portuguese  and  Italians. 
The  officers  were  all  down- 
easters  of  the  old  breed, 
and  no  finer  mariners  ever 
trod  a  deck,  but  they  were 
schooled  in  the  belief  that 
you  had  to  knock  a  sailor 

down  to  make  him  love  you,  and  the  more  glory  for  the  American  Flag.  The  period  of 
you  starved  him  the  better  he  worked.  These  stagnation  set  in  and  the  merchant  marine  in 
masters  and  mates  were  men  of  iron,  the  foreign  trade  was  almost  extinct,  represented 
survival  of  the  fittest,  who  had  fought  their  only  by  the  American  Line,  the  Pacific  Mail, 
way  up,  but  the  average  American  of  seafaring  and  a  few  other  companies.  Meanwhile,  how- 
stock  preferred  to  let  the  foreigner  endure  the  ever,  the  coastwise  trade  had  prospered 
hardships  and  slave  for  the  scanty  pay  of  the     vigorously  and  was  maintaining  a  fleet  of  fine, 


Courtesy  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

BUNKS    IN    AN    AMERICAN    SHIP 

The  equipment  of  the  new  ships  is  excellent,  and 
the   men's   accommodations  are  particularly  good 


sailor. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COASTWISE  TRADE 

WITH  the  swift  decline  of  the  merchant 
marine,  after  the  Civil  War,  the  ambitious 


large  steamers,  such  as  those  of  the  Clyde,  the 
Savannah,  and  the  Mallory  Lines,  besides 
great  numbers  of  handsome,  seaworthy  schoon- 
ers that  were  peculiarly  an  American  type. 
This  trade  continued  to  develop  American 
young  officers  began  to  go  into  steam,  but  as  officers  who  were  splendidly  efficient  seamen, 
late  as  1890  there  were  still  enough  square-  but  promotion  was  very  slow  and  the  rewards 
rigged  sailing  ships  afloat  to  preserve  the  old  disheartening.  They  were  a  class  of  men  who 
traditions  and  to  carry  into  this  generation  followed  the  sea  because  they  liked  it.  The 
the  kind  of  seamanship  which  won  so  much     rules  of  seniority  in  the  steamship  companies 
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were  as  inflexible  as  those  of  the  Regular  Army,  as  the  masters,  mates,  and  engineers  of  Amer- 
An  officer  accepted  them  because  if  he  lost  his  ican  ships  during  the  period  of  the  emergency, 
position  he  was  uncertain  of  finding  another  and  for  three  years  thereafter.  These  tempo- 
elsewhere.  You  could  find  chief  officers  of  fifty  rary  certificates  or  "red  ink  licenses,"  were 
years  old  who  were  getting  gray  while  they  issued  to  several  hundred  British,  Norwegian, 
waited  and  hoped  for  command  of  a  ship.  And  and  other  foreign  officers,  many  of  whom  corn- 
while  they  waited,  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  manded  American  ships  during  the  war  and  are 
of  service,  the  salary  might  be  no  more  than  $60  still  in  command  of  them.  It  has  been  decreed 
or  $70  per  month,  with  a  family  and  a  home  to  that  they  may  stay  permanently  in  the  Amer- 


support  ashore.  If 
their  ambition  was 
realized,  the  pay  as 
a  captain  might  be 
as  little  as  $140  per 
month,  and  this  was 
the  top  of  the  lad- 
der. Even  forty 
years  ago,  before  our 
shipping  reached  its 
lowest  level,  such  a 
man  would  have 
commanded  a  fine 
ship  before  he  was 
thirty  with  a  great 
deal  more  profit  to 
himself. 

This  was  the 
situation  when 
a  prodigious,  new 
merchant  marine 
came  into  being  as  a 
direct  result  of  war. 
There  were  no  Amer- 
ican sailors  to  man 
the  ships,  and  officers 
enough  for  no  more 
than  a  handful  of 
them.  The  Seaman's 
Act,  or  LaFollette 
Bill,  had  been  passed 
by  Congress  in  191 5 


THE   TRAINING    SHIP       MEADE 

Formerly    a    famous    transatlantic    liner, 
and  now  taken  over  by  the  Shipping  Board 


ican  merchant  ma- 
rine if  they  show  in- 
tention of  becoming 
naturalized  citizens. 
This  does  not  mean 
as  much  as  it  might, 
so  long  as  their  homes 
and  families  are  in 
England  and  Scan- 
dinavia. In  many  in- 
stances they  will  stay 
in  American  ships  be- 
cause of  better  pay 
and  treatment  than 
they  would  receive  in 
their  own  service.  It 
has  actually  hap- 
pened that  an  Amer- 
ican steamer  has 
proudly  sailed  the 
seas  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  snapping 
at  her  taffrail  and  not 
a  solitary  American 
aboard,  from  the 
"red  ink"  skipper 
on  the  bridge  to  the 
coal-passer  down 
below. 

When  the  United 
States  went  into  the 
war,  then,  it  was 
American    officers    and 


and  its  friends  expected  that  the  improved  con-  necessary  to  make 
ditions  and  better  wages  which  resulted  would  sailors  as  well  as  ships.  Under  the  pressure 
serve  to  attract  Americans.  This  was,  at  any  of  the  crisis  it  was  discovered  that  a  personnel 
rate,  the  argument  they  advanced.  The  effect  could  be  fabricated  as  readily  as  a  flock  of 
was  very  slight.  At  the  beginning  of  war,  in  1917,  steamers.  The  country  had  forgotten  that 
the  number  of  American  seamen  had  increased  our  youngsters  used  to  be  capable  of  corn- 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  enrolment,  and  90  manding  ships  on  all  the  Seven  Seas  at  the 
per  cent,  were  still  aliens.     There  was  no  law  age    of   a    college    undergraduate,    that    they 


requiring  the  crews  to  be  American  citizens. 
Officers,  however,  had  to  be  native-born  or 
naturalized  and  there  were  so  few  of  them  that 
President  Wilson  had  to  resort  to  the  humilia- 


climbed  from  the  forecastle  to  the  cabin  while 
in  their  teens.  It  was  assumed  that  a  sea 
captain  had  to  be  a  fairly  old  man  and  that  a 
sailor  required  half  a  life-time  to  learn  his  trade. 


ting  expedient  of  suspending  this  provision  of     The  war  upset  a  good  many  doctrines  of  this 
the  law  and  permitting  aliens  to  be  employed     sort,  and  youth  had  its  glorious  inning  and 
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A    CLASS    IN    THE    ENGINE    ROOM 

The  study  of  steam  engineering  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  navigation  and  seamanship,  and 
the  training  ships  must  have  classes  for  the  men  below  as  well  as  for  those  on  deck 


showed  its  amazed  elders  how  things  should  be 
done. 

It  was  also  discerned  that  seafaring  in 
steamers  is  much  less  difficult  than  in  the  old 
sailing-ship  days,  when  the  art  of  handling  sail 
was  complex  and  required  seasoned  experience. 
Coasts  were  then  unlighted,  many  seas  un- 
charted, and  the  instruments  of  navigation  were 
crude  and  unreliable.  The  officers  of  a  ship 
had  neither  the  cable  nor  the  wireless  to  keep 
them  constantly  in  touch  with  owners  and 
agents  and  ports.  They  sailed  away  for  one 
or  two  years  and  transacted  all  the  business  of 
the  voyage  without  orders  or  consultations. 
They  kept  the  ship  in  repair  and  weathered  all 
the  ordeals  of  the  ocean,  trusting  to  their  own 
resources. 

Brushing  aside  all  these  traditions  which 
have  survived  like  barnacles  on  a  hulk,  the 
Shipping  Board  undertook  to  manufacture 
sailors,  engineers,  and  deck  officers  on  the  in- 
tensive plan.  There  seemed  no  reason  why 
young  men  could  not  be  taught  to  tie  knots, 
splice  rope,  read  a  compass  card,  scrub  paint, 


or  stoke  a  boiler  in  a  few  weeks  ashore.  Then 
they  could  be  put  on  a  ship  to  get  their  sea-legs 
and  be  taught  the  rest  of  it  in  the  stern  school  of 
experience.  This  plan  was  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Henry  Howard  of  Boston  who 
made  use  of  a  few  coastwise  steamers  which 
happened  to  be  available  as  training  ships.  He 
enrolled  25,000  men  in  the  merchant  marine 
at  a  time  when  they  were  indispensable  to  main- 
taining the  Army  in  France.  Many  of  them 
had  entered  this  service  to  avoid  the  draft,  as 
was  inevitable,  and  they  mostly  left  the  sea 
when  the  war  ended.  They  were  not  the  stuff 
with  which  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine, 
taking  them  by  and  large,  but  as  a  war  measure 
the  organization  was  immensely  useful  and  it 
taught  the  valuable  lesson  that  the  proper 
kind  of  American  lad  can  be  trained  for  a  suc- 
cessful career  at  sea  without  years  of  drudgery 
in  the  forecastle. 

As  another  department  of  this  system, 
schools  for  merchant  officers  were  established 
in  almost  every  large  city.  Previous  sea  service 
was  required  and  navigation  and  engineering 
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A    CLASS    IN    NAVIGATION    FOR   OFFICERS 

The  shortage  of  officers  is  acute.     Many  foreigners  who  were  permitted  during  the  war  to  become  officers  on  our  ships 
are  still  serving  on  them,  and  may  continue  to  serve  if  they  show  their  intentions  of  becoming  American  citizens 


were  taught  with  successful  results.  The 
whole  plan  worked  so  well  that  after  the  war 
it  was  reorganized  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Stations  for  training  sailors  were  continued  at 
Newport  News,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
twenty-eight  of  the  officers'  navigation  and 
engineering  schools  were  retained  in  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  and  the  Great  Lakes.  In  these  officers' 
schools  the  average  attendance  is  about  700, 
all  told,  and  they  have  graduated  12,190 
students  of  whom  4,920  deck  officers  and  3,171 
engineers  have  been  licensed  for  positions 
afloat. 

In  connection  with  the  sea  training  service 
at  Camp  Stuart,  Newport  News,  five  ships  are 
employed  to  carry  the  apprentices  on  voyages 
of  five  or  six  weeks  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
Hayti.  By  arrangement  with  the  Munson 
Line,  these  steamers  take  cargo  both  ways, 
bringing  back  sugar  and  logwood.  This  helps 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  training  service  and  it 
teaches  the  young  sailors  the  business  of  a  ship 
in  port.  These  boys  of  eighteen  years  or  older 
are  sent  from  recruiting  stations  in  several 
cities.  Some  of  them  have  served  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  and  have  acquired  the  wandering  foot, 


others  have  been  stirred  by  the  romance  of  the 
sea  or  have  concluded,  in  hard-headed  fashion, 
that  there  is  more  money  and  a  better  job  in  a 
ship  than  ashore. 

For  the  most  part  they  are  good,  average, 
native-born  youngsters,  largely  recruited  in  the 
Middle  West  which  sent  the  best  class  of  re- 
cruits into  the  Navy  during  the  war.  They 
come  from  the  farm,  shop,  and  factory,  with  a 
wholesome  spirit  of  adventure,  with  few 
wasters  or  corner  loafers  among  them.  There 
is  now  and  then  one  of  the  "hard  boiled" 
variety,  usually  older  in  years,  who  is  obviously 
moved  by  the  desire  of  a  spree  in  Cuba  where 
the  rum  is  cheap  and  plenty.  On  the  whole, 
however,  these  young  men  are  the  sort  to  make 
a  merchant  marine  that  will  be  genuinely 
American,  and  many  of  them  will  be  efficient 
and  sterling  officers. 

ON    THE    TRAINING    SHIP 

AT  CAMP  STUART  they  are  fitted  out 
with  uniforms  and  other  clothing  and  re- 
ceive $30  per  month  during  the  training  period. 
According  to  preference  they  are  assigned  to  in- 
struction as  seamen,  as  firemen,  or  in  the 
steward's    department    as    cooks,    bakers,    or 
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mess-men.  There  is  intensive  training  in  camp 
for  two  or  three  weeks  until  a  training  ship 
comes  in.  Then  a  hundred  or  more  of  them 
are  sent  aboard  to  make  the  southern  voyage. 
While  in  the  ship  they  do  the  routine  work  of 
the  crew  under  the  instruction  of  boatswains 
and  engineers.  This  service  does  not  pretend 
to  graduate  them  as  seamen.  Its  purpose  is  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  rudiments  of  the  job 
under  competent  supervision,  to  give  them  the 
feel  of  the  sea  and  a  taste  of  discipline.  In 
other  words,  it  tries  to  start  them  off  right. 
When  they  return  from  the  cruise  they  are 
shipped  away  as  ordinary  seamen  in  merchant 
steamers,  to  Japan  or  Liverpool  or  Rio,  at 
wages  of  $65  per  month  to  begin  with.  In  this 
way  upward  of  a  thousand  young  men  a 
month  are  placed  aboard  American  ships  to 
leaven  the  lump  of  alien  predominance. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TRAINING  SHIPS 

CAMP  Stuart  is  in  charge  of  a  splendid  mar- 
iner and  gentleman  of  the  old  deep-water 
school,  Captain  E.  O.  Paterson  of  Rockport, 
Maine.  His  own  career  is  an  incentive  to  these 
eager  boys  who  are  going  out  to  meet  the  salt 
spray  and  the  shouting  gales.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  ran  away  to  sea  and  at  twenty-one 
was  master  of  the  American  full  rigged  ship 
City  of  Brooklyn,  having  passed  through  the 
grades  of  seaman,  boatswain,  third  mate, 
second  mate,  and  chief  officer  to  that  of  com- 
mander in  three  years.  And  he  tells  these 
husky  young  apprentices  that  the  game  is 
much  easier  in  steam  and  they  are  to  go  out  and 
do  likewise.  The  masters  and  officers  of  the 
training  ships  are  also  native-born,  mostly 
from  New  England,  who  believe  in  an  American 
merchant  marine  up  to  the  hilt  and  refuse  to 
admit  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  dictates  of  an 
International  Seamen's  Union  controlled  by 
Scandinavians. 

THE    CALL    FOR    AMERICAN    SAILORS 

IT  HAS  required  this  kind  of  systematic  effort 
to  draw  to  the  sea  the  kind  of  material  that 
is  desired  for  officers  and  sailors.  The  oppor- 
tunities have  been  thrust  at  them  by  means  of 
wide-spread  publicity  and  an  intelligent  re- 
cruiting organization.  Without  such  stimulus 
a  great  number  of  these  young  men  would  not 
have  dreamed  of  following  the  sea.  They 
have  been  made  to  harken  to  its  call.  Their 
interest  was  aroused  by  such  truthful  appeals 
as  this: 


We  have  the  ships.  It  depends  on  the  people 
whether  we  shall  have  the  men  to  run  them  as  they 
should  be  run,  for  the  best  interests  of  American 
business.  Our  present  greatest  need  is  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  American  boys  who  should  man  our 
ships.  We  want  clean-cut  boys  from  eighteen  years 
up.  We  can  take  care  of  all  the  right  kind  who 
come,  and  we  will  train  them  for  good  positions  at 
good  pay,  in  which  they  will  have  a  chance  to  win 
promotion  to  higher  positions,  that  in  turn  will  lead 
to  something  still  better,  for  the  successful  young 
American  sailors  of  to-day  will  become  not  only  the 
ship's  officers  but  the  shipping  clerks,  merchants, 
foreign  agents,  and  consuls  of  to-morrow. 

SEA   SERVICE    BUREAU 

THE  Shipping  Board  also  maintains  a  Sea 
Service  Bureau,  or  system  of  employment 
agencies,  which  places  officers  and  men  on  the 
vessels  of  the  tremendous  merchant  fleet.  At 
present  it  sends  to  sea  about  14,000  men  per 
month  to  fill  the  complements  of  the  steamers 
bound  to  foreign  ports.  It  is  directly  due  to 
the  activities  of  the  recruiting  and  training 
service  and  of  this  maritime  employment 
bureau  that  the  number  of  Americans  in  the 
whole  merchant  marine  has  increased  from  10 
per  cent,  in  191 7  to  55  per  cent,  in  1920.  On 
the  Shipping  Board  vessels,  or  the  Government- 
owned  fleet,  the  record  is  even  better,  with 
65  per  cent,  of  Americans  now  enrolled. 

COMPETENT  OFFICERS  AFTER  ONE  YEAR 

ANOTHER  organization  which  helped  to 
f\  solve  this  problem  was  created  when  the 
Navy  took  over  the  transports  and  many  of  the 
supply  ships  that  bridged  the  road  to  France  and 
manned  them  with  the  youthful  volunteers  of 
the  Reserve.  One  of  the  officers  in  charge  of 
training  them  was  Captain  George  E.  Beck- 
with,  Governor  of  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  an- 
other shipmaster  of  the  old  strain.  No  more 
convincing  evidence  of  the  American  aptitude 
for  seafaring  could  be  offered  than  this  state- 
ment of  his^ 

The  duty  of  the  naval  organization  to  which  I  was 
attached  was  to  obtain  deck  officers  and  engineers 
for  all  the  merchant  ships  that  the  Navy  was  to 
operate  and  man.  When  I  left  this  service  we  had 
on  active  duty  afloat  more  than  ten  thousand  officers 
and  at  least  half  of  them  had  been  taken  from  civil 
life  during  the  war,  and  they  made  good  in  respon- 
sible positions  on  steamers.  We  took  only  high 
school  or  college  graduates  because  we  wanted  to 
hammer  navigation  into  them  as  quickly  as  possible 
and   to   teach  them  their  other  duties.     We  used 
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to  send  them  to  sea  for  three  months  on  merchant 
ships  where  the  captains  and  officers  had  instructions 
from  the  owners  to  give  them  the  run  of  the  ship's 
bridge  and  to  bear  inmindthattheyweretheretolearn 
the  officers'  duties.  After  three  months'  sea  service 
we  sent  them  to  the  Naval  Training  Station  at  Pel- 
ham  Bay  for  two  months  of  intensive  training  under 
naval  officers.  They  were  then  given  an  examina- 
tion and  if  they  passed  it  successfully,  which  most  of 
them  did,  they  were  commissioned  as  ensigns.  Then 
they  came  back  to  us  and  we  sent  them  to  sea,  as 
many  of  them  in  a  merchant  ship  as,  she  could  carry 
in  excess  of  her  complement.  They  were  not  placed 
in  charge  of  a  watch  right  away  but  it  seldom  re- 
quired more  than  two  Atlantic  trips  before  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  felt  confidence  enough  to  entrust 
them  with  regular  duty. 

So  that  these  young  men,  seven  months  from  the 
time  that  we  took  hold  of  them,  were  in  actual 
charge  of  a  ship's  bridge.  Most  of  these  officers 
were  on  cargo  ships  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  but 
some  were  on  transports  carrying  troops.  Alto- 
gether we  had  placed  officers  on  six  hundred  vessels 
when  the  Armistice  was  signed  and  practically  all 
of  them  made  excellent  records  and  many  of  them 
are  still  going  to  sea  under  a  ruling  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  which  allows  them  to  qualify  for 
licenses  in  the  merchant  service  after  four  months' 
experience  as  ensigns.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
proof  positive  that  competent  officers  can  be  made 
of  these  picked  American  boys  in  a  year  or  less  if 
they  are  properly  trained  and  cared  for.  We  were 
dealing,  of  course,  with  an  unusually  intelligent  class 
of  material,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  time  of 
peace  the  sea  now  offers  the  educated  young  Amer- 
ican a  larger  income  and  faster  promotion  than  he  can 
find  in  most  other  callings. 

THE  NAUTICAL  SCHOOL-SHIPS 

rr  HAS  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole 
problem  that  the  young  American  can  readily 
become  an  officer  if  he  possesses  the  educational 
qualifications.  This  is  because  the  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union  has  been  unable  to  put 
obstacles  in  his  way.  The  training  of  officers 
and  their  eligibility  are  outside  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  organized  Labor.  After  one  year's 
experience  at  sea,  the  graduate  of  a  high  school 
or  college  is  permitted  to  attend  an  officers' 
training  school  for  a  two  months'  course,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  may  apply  for  a  third 
mate's  license.  Lacking  this  educational  re- 
quirement, he  must  serve  a  year  longer  as  a 
seaman  before  coming  up  for  the  examinations. 
The  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Washington  maintain  nautical  school-ships 
which  have  turned  out  a  fine  class  of  young 
officers    for    the    merchant    marine.      These 


cadets  are  instructed  in  navigation  as  well  as 
seamanship  so  that  they  are  able  to  qualify 
for  licenses  after  a  brief  apprenticeship  in 
merchant  vessels.  There  are  only  a  few  of 
them,  however,  compared  with  the  great 
number  of  officers  demanded  at  present,  and 
they  scarcely  affect  the  problem  as  a  whole. 

To  the  landsman  it  will  seem  absurd  that 
it  is  much  easier,  so  far  as  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions are  concerned,  to  become  an  officer  in 
the  American  merchant  marine  than  to  earn 
the  rating  of  an  able  seaman.  That  is  to  say, 
the  average  youth  who  goes  to  sea  must  begin 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as  an  ordinary  sea- 
man, or  greenhorn.  This  is  his  status  even 
if  he  has  come  from  the  training  service  of  the 
Shipping  Board  or  from  one  of  the  state  school- 
ships.  Now  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
American  boys  who  seek  the  sea  have  not 
finished  a  high  school  course.  They  are  there- 
fore unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  examina- 
tions for  officers  at  the  end  of  a  year's  service. 
They  are  willing  to  work  their  way  up  through 
the  various  grades,  but  a  barrier  intervenes. 

THE    LEGAL    BARRIER   TO    PROMOTION 

THE  law  provides  that  they  must  serve  three 
years  as  ordinary  seamen  before  winning 
the  first  step  of  promotion  as  able  seamen.  This 
feature  of  the  Seaman's  Act  was  framed  by  the 
International  Seaman's  Union  and  fought  for 
by  all  the  influence  which  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  Congress.  It  seemed  of  minor  signi- 
ficance until  the  recent  expansion  of  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Then  the  House  amended  it, 
after  the  most  exhaustive  hearings  in  com- 
mittee, and  shortened  the  term  of  service  as 
an  ordinary  seaman  from  three  years  to  nine 
months  for  American  boys  who  had  passed 
through  the  training  school  of  the  Shipping 
Board  or  the  state  schoolships.  This  amounted 
to  a  year's  experience  in  all  before  the  rating  of 
able  seaman  could  be  obtained.  The  lessons 
of  the  war,  the  emergency  training  of  thou- 
sands of  sailors  and  officers,  and  the  history 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  were  ac- 
cepted as  proof  that  a  year  was  long  enough  to 
delay  advancement.  Andrew  Furuseth,  leader 
of  the  International  Seamen's  Union,  whose 
record  as  a  champion  of  sailor's  rights  has  been 
admirable  in  many  other  respects,  opposed  this 
measure  with  all  the  resources  at  his  com- 
mand, including  the  spokesmen  of  the  unions 
affiliated  with  his  organization. 

Defeated  in  the  House,  he  renewed  the  op- 
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position  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. His  argument  was  that  three  years  of 
experience  were  still  necessary  to  teach  a  sailor 
his  t»*ade,  even  in  this  age  of  steam,  that  sea- 
soned American  seamen  would  be  driven  out 
of  ships  if  they  had  to  work  with  men  who  did 
not  know  their  business,  and  that  to  change 
the  law  would  be  to  ruin  the  merchant  marine. 
Contradicting  him  were  many  veteran  ship- 
masters commanding  first-class  steamers  who 
declared,  to  a  man,  that  they  would  rather 
have  a  crew  of  American  lads  who  had  been 
one  year  at  sea  than  a  lot  of  Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, Greeks,  or  Norwegians,  many  of  them 
illiterate,  who  had  been  in  ships  for  three  years. 
The  American  mariners  who  had  sailed  with 
these  native  lads  in  their  crews  during  the  war, 
and  since  then,  were  of  the  opinion  that  most 
of  them  would  stay  ashore  in  disgust  if  they 
were  compelled  to  waste  two  years  before 
qualifying  as  able  seamen. 

EFFICIENT  SEAMEN   LEAVE  THE  SHIPS 

AFTER  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  many 
.  young  Americans  who  had  completed 
their  enlistments  in  the  Navy  began  to  appear 
aboard  of  our  merchant  ships.  In  the  naval 
service  they  had  been  able  seamen,  quarter- 
masters, coxswains,  signal-men,  etc.  They 
were  clean-cut,  well-educated,  and  efficient, 
and  discipline  had  placed  its  stamp  upon  them. 
But  because,  in  most  instances,  they  had  been 
less  than  three  years  at  sea,  they  could  be  ac- 
cepted only  as  ordinary  seamen  on  the  mer- 
chant ships  while  the  able  seamen's  quota  was 
made  up  of  foreigners.  Resenting  this  dis- 
crimination and  unwilling  to  live  and  work  as 
inferior  to  aliens,  most  of  these  desirable  young 
Americans  left  the  ships  after  a  few  voyages, 
discouraged  by  the  obstacles  to"  promotion. 

A  loop-hole  was  left  in  that  the  law  per- 
mitted a  graduate  of  the  training  schools  and 
ships,  or  any  other  ordinary  seaman  whose 
attainments  were  sufficient,  to  apply  for  ex- 
amination after  one  year  at  sea  and  try  for 
the  rating  of  able  seaman.  This  provision  was 
hampered,  however,  by  the  stipulation  in  the  law 
that  no  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
able  seamen  in  a  ship  should  consist  of  men  who 
had  won  their  rating  in  this  manner.  This  made 
it  difficult,  of  course,  to  find  employment  and 
slurred  the  ability  of  the  young  Americans  who 
had  become  able  seamen  after  one  year.  They 
were  not  considered  competent.  Few  of  them 
cared  to  apply  for  such  an  examination  and 


then  have  to  ship  with  foreign  sailors  who 
looked  down  on  them  as  ready-made  seamen. 
This  feature  of  the  law  was  a  concession  which 
the  International  Seamen's  Union  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant.  It  amounted  to  little 
and  did  not  affect  the  status  of  most  of  the 
Americans  who  naturally  aspired  to  climb  from 
the  forecastle. 

LIVING  QUARTERS  ON  OUR  SHIPS 

IT  IS  true  that  the  living  quarters  and  food 
on  American  ships  are  as  good  as  any 
seafarer  could  ask.  There  are  staterooms  and 
baths  and  a  messroom  and  stewards  to  wait 
on  the  men,  electric  light,  steam  heat,  and  prop- 
er ventilation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
conditions  of  the  sailor's  life  at  sea  were  a 
crime  against  civilization  for  centuries.  But 
the  fact  that  he  now  has  the  comforts  and 
decencies  of  the  mechanic  ashore  and  adequate 
wages  will  not  satisfy  the  right  sort  of  American 
sailor.  He  is  ambitious  for  promotion  and 
rightly  expects  to  be  an  officer.  He  soon 
learns  that  the  duties  of  a  seamen  to-day  are 
few  and  simple  and  that  he  can  master  them  in 
a  few  months.  And  it  perplexes  him  to  find 
that  his  career  is  hampered,  not  by  the  mas- 
ters and  officers  or  the  owners  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  who  are  anxious  to  encourage 
and  help  him,  but  by  a  powerful  group  of 
Labor  unions  which  were  organized  to  promote 
the  interests  of  foreign  seamen,  firemen,  and 
cooks.  And  no  amount  of  comfort  or  good 
treatment  at  sea  will  reconcile  this  Yankee 
sailor  of  to-day  to  living  and  working  with 
these  foreign  shipmates  a  day  longer  than  he 
can  help.  Their  ways  are  different  from  his, 
and  they  are  not  interested  in  his  success.  In 
his  eyes,  an  International  Seamen's  Union 
cannot  be  an  American  organization.  Of  the 
19,060  members  of  this  union  recorded  last  Sep- 
tember as  sailing  from  Atlantic  ports,  more  than 
half  comprised  this  assortment  of  all  nations: 


Argentina 

6 

Austria 

76 

Belgium 

84 

England 

1,070 

Bulgaria 

6 

Chile 

6 

Cuba 

2 

Curacao 

94 

Denmark 

992 

Finland 

560 

France 

52 

Germany 

217 

Greece 

248 

Holland 

478 

Italy- 

260 

Mexico 

9 

Norway 

2,584 

Portugal 

298 

Rumania 

4 

Russia 

1,040 

Spain 

390 

Sweden 

2,070 

Switzerland 

62 

Turkey 

7 
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In  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
arguments  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  Interna- 
tional Seamen's  Union  were  sufficiently  per- 
suasive to  win  against  the  testimony  of  a  score 
of  American  master  mariners  of  the  highest 
professional  standing.  The  bill  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  Senate  left  unchanged  the 
clause  compelling  three  years'  service  as  an 
ordinary  seaman. 

UNION    STUMBLING    BLOCKS 

ANDREW  FURUSETH  and  his  associates 
JT\  wished  to  abolish  the  Shipping  Board's 
training  and  recruiting  organization  and  the 
state  schoolships,  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed.  They  denounced  all  measures 
which  have  been  devised  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican boys  to  turn  to  seafaring.  This  was  at 
a  time  when  Great  Britain  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  improved  system  of  sea 
training  was  indispensable  to  securing  a  larger 
proportion  of  native  seamen  in  her  own  mer- 
chant marine.  It  was  perceived  that  at  least 
10,000  boys  must  be  recruited  annually  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  personnel  of  the  British  mer- 
chant fleet  and  dispense  with  foreign  comple- 
ments. A  special  committee  of  the  British 
Board  of  Education  recommended  a  system  of 
training  which  should  provide  these  10,000 
youths,  the  expense  to  be  divided  between  the 
shipowners  and  the  Government.  The  train- 
ing schools  and  ships  will  have  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  not  on 
record  that  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
was  consulted  in  the  matter. 

SOME   CONTENTED   SKIPPERS 

INSTEAD  of  the  objections  and  the  policies 
of  these  unions  of  foreigners  whose  opinions 
have  been  listened  to  with  so  much  attention  in 
Washington,  it  is  pleasanter  to  listen  to  the 
statement  of  such  a  competent  witness  as  the 
master  of  the  American  steamer  Coloma: 

My  experience  with  the  boys  from  the  Shipping 
Board  training  vessels  is  that  they  are  apt,  obedient, 


willing,  and  able.  They  get  on  to  the  ropes  in  about 
one  tenth  the  time  of  any  other  boys  it  has  been  my 
luck  to  have  on  shipboard  and  they  are  typical 
Americans,  all  determined  to  go  over  the  top.  From 
my  experience  with  these  lads,  I  will  say  that  they 
will  be  the  salvation  of  the  merchant  marine.  I  am 
about  to  start  on  a  voyage  from  here  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  return.  At  the  end  of  this  voyage 
1  expect  that  the  boys  who  go  with  me  will  be  as 
good  seamen  as  ever  trod  a  deck. 

The  Arapahoe  is  a  large  American  sailing  ship 
which  crossed  the  Pacific  with  twenty-eight 
of  these  apprentices  as  her  crew  of  seamen. 
The  work  was  far  more  intricate  and  exacting 
than  aboard  a  steamer  but  the  captain  re- 
ported : 

Leaving  Manila  on  the  return  voyage,  I  made  the 
remark  that  I  had  the  finest  crew  that  ever  manned 
a  sailing  ship,  which  was  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
when  we  ran  into  three  typhoons  and  the  apprentices 
steered  that  ship  and  performed  all  the  other  arduous 
duties  of  seamen  in  rough  weather  like  so  many 
veterans.  When  they  are  given  their  discharges  by 
the  Shipping  Commissioner  in  San  Francisco,  I  am 
going  to  recommend  them  to  any  ship  desiring  the 
services  of  sober,  reliable,  intelligent  seamen,  and  am 
thankful  for  having  had  the  opportunity  of  starting 
such  a  fine  lot  of  American  boys  on  a  seafaring  life,  as 
I  am  certain  that  they  are  destined  to  officer  the  new 
United  States  merchant  marine. 

As  a  fare-ye-well,  I  like  this  letter  from  the 
Yankee  master  of  the  steamer  Bottineau,  which 
made  the  long  voyage  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
England. 

These  young  American  boys  that  the  Seattle 
training  station  supplied  me,  proved  themselves  apt 
and  willing  to  do  their  work,  and  were,  in  my 
opinion,  much  better  and  fitter,  and  caused  less 
trouble  on  the  ship  than  the  average  foreign-born 
seaman.  In  fact  the  only  trouble  I  had  with  my 
crew  was  brought  about  by  one  or  two  of  the  old-style 
sea  lawyers  of  foreign  birth,  and  these  lost  no  op; 
portunity  in  trying  to  educate  the  American  boys 
in  their  I.W.W.  system  of  seamanship.  Should  I 
take  another  ship  to  sea,  I  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  have  my  entire  crew  consist  of  true  American 
boys  from  the  Shipping  Board  training  schools. 
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THE  VICTORY  AT  SEA 

BY  REAR-ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  SOWDEN  SIMS 
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TRANSPORTING  TWO  MILLION 
AMERICANS  TO  FRANCE 


IN  MARCH,  1918,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  German  submarine  campaign  had 
failed.  The  prospect  that  faced  the 
Allied  forces  at  that  time,  when  compared 
with  the  conditions  which  had  faced 
them  in  April,  191 7,  forms  one  of  the  most 
impressive  contrasts  in  history.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  earlier  year  the  cause  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  consequently  the  cause  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world,  had  reached  the  point 
almost  of  desperation.  On  both  land  and  sea 
the  Germans  seemed  to  hold  the  future  in  their 
hands.  In  Europe  the  armies  of  the  Central 
Powers  were  everywhere  in  the  ascendant. 
The  French  and  British  were  holding  their  own 
in  France,  and  in  the  Somme  campaign  they 
had  apparently  inflicted  great  damage  upon 
the  German  forces,  yet  the  disintegration  of  the 
Russian  army,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  which 
had  already  appeared,  was  bringing  nearer 
the  day  when  they  would  have  to  meet  the  un- 
divided strength  of  their  enemy.  At  the  time 
in  question,  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro 
were  conquered  countries,  Italy  seemed  unable 
to  make  any  progress  against  the  Austrians, 


Bulgaria  and  Turkey  had  become  practically 
German  provinces,  and  the  dream  of  a  great 
Germanic  western  empire  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching realization.  So  strong  was  Ger- 
many in  a  military  sense,  so  little  did  she 
apprehend  that  the  United  States  could  ever 
assemble  her  resources  and  her  men  in  time  to 
make  them  a  decisive  element  in  the  struggle, 
that  the  German  war  lords,  in  their  effort  to 
bring  the  European  conflict  to  a  quick  con- 
clusion, did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  step  which 
was  destined  to  make  our  country  their  enemy. 
Probably  no  nation  ever  adopted  a  war  measure 
with  more  confidence  in  its  success.  The 
results  which  the  German  submarines  could 
accomplish  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  simply  a 
matter  of  mathematical  calculation.  The  Ger- 
mans figured  that  they  could  sink  at  least 
1,000,000  tons  a  month,  completely  cut  off 
Great  Britain's  supplies  of  food  and  war  mat- 
erials, and  thus  end  the  war  by  October  or 
November  of  1918.  Even  though  the  United 
States  should  declare  war,  what  could  an 
unprepared  nation  like  our  own  accomplish  in 
such  a  brief  period?     Millions  of  troops  we 
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might  indeed  raise,  but  we  could  not  train  tion,  it  was  nothing  compared  with  what  it 
them  in  three  or  four  months,  and,  even  though  would  become  a  few  months  or  a  year  hence. 
we  could  perform  such  a  miracle,  it  was  ridi-  American  and  British  shipyards  were  turning 
culous  to  suppose  that  we  could  transport  out  anti-submarine  craft  with  great  rapidity ,- 
them  to  Europe  through  the  submarine  danger  the  industries  of  America  with  their  enormous 
zone.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  Ger-  output  of  steel,  had  been  enlisted  in  the  anti- 
mans  were  not  alone  in  thus  predicting  the  submarine  campaign.  The  American  and  Brit- 
course  of  events.  In  the  month  of  April,  ish  ship-building  facilities  were  neutralizing 
1917,  I  had  found  the  British  officials  just  about  the  German  campaign  in  two  ways;  they  were 
as  distressed  as  the  Germans  were  jubilant,  not  only  constructing  war  vessels  on  a  scale 
Already  the  latter,  in  sinking  merchant  ships,  which  would  soon  drive  all  the  German  sub- 
had  had  successes  which  almost  equalled  their  marines  from  the  sea,  but  they  were  building 
own  predictions;  no  adequate  means  of  de-  merchant  tonnage  so  rapidly  that,  in  March, 
fence  against  the  submarine  had  been  devised;  191 8,  more  new  tonnage  was  launched  than  was 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  British  navy  made  no  at-  being  destroyed.  Thus  by  this  time  the  Teu- 
tempts  to  disguise  their  apprehension  for  the  tonic  hopes  of  ending  the  war  by  the  submarine 
future.  had  utterly  collapsed;  if  the  Germans  were 

to  win  the  war  at  all,  or  even  to  obtain  a  peace 

NAVAL   SITUATION    COMPLETELY   REVERSED  „rUi~U    ,™  }a       «♦     u       a-       +  *u 

which  would  not   be  disastrous,   some  other 

SUCH  was  the  atmosphere  of  gloom  which  programme  must  be  adopted  and  adopted 
prevailed  in  Allied  councils  in  April,  quickly. 
1917;  yet  one  year  later  the  naval  situation 
had  completely  changed.  The  reasons  for 
that  change  have  been  set  forth  in  the  pre-  P\  ISHEARTENED  by  their  failure  at  sea, 
ceding  pages.  In  that  brief  twelve  months  I  J  the  enemy  therefore  turned  their  eyes 
the  relative  position  of  the  submarine  had  once  more  toward  the  land.  The  destruction 
undergone  a  marked  transformation.  Instead  of  Russian  military  power  had  given  the  Ger- 
of  being  usually  the  pursuer  it  was  now  often  man  armies  a  great  numerical  superiority  over 
the  pursued.  Instead  of  sailing  jauntily  upon  those  of  the  Allies.  There  seemed  little  likeli- 
the  high  seas,  sinking  helpless  merchantmen  hood  that  the  French  or  the  British,  after  three 
almost  at  will,  it  was  half-heartedly  lying  in  years  of  frightfully  gruelling  war,  could  add 
wait  along  the  coasts,  seeking  its  victims  in  materially  to  their  forces.  Thus,  with  the 
the  vessels  of  dispersed  convoys.  If  it  at-  grouping  of  the  Powers  such  as  existed  in  1917 
tempted  to  push  out  to  sea  and  attack  a  con-  the  Germans  had  a  tremendous  advantage  on 
voy,  escorting  destroyers  were  likely  to  deliver  their  side,  for  Russia,  which  German  statesmen 
one  of  their  dangerous  attacks;  if  it  sought  the  for  fifty  years  had  feared  as  a  source  of  in- 
shallower  coastal  waters,  a  fleet  of  yachts,  exhaustible  man-supply  to  her  enemies,  had 
sloops,  and  subchasers,  were  constantly  ready  disappeared  as  a  military  power.  But  a  new 
to  assail  it  with  dozens  of  depth  charges.  An  element  in  the  situation  now  counter-balanced 
attempt  to  cross  the  Strait  of  Dover  meant  this  temporary  gain;  that  was  the  daily  in- 
almost  inevitable  destruction  by  mines;  an  creasing  importance  of  the  United  States  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  into  the  ocean  by  the  north-  war.  The  Germans,  who,  in  191 7,  had  despised 
ern  passage  involved  the  momentary  dread  of  us  as  an  enemy,  immediate  or  prospective, 
a  similar  end  or  the  hazard  of  passing  through  now  despised  us  no  longer.  The  army  which 
the  difficult  Pentland  Firth.  In  most  of  the  they  declared  could  never  be  raised  and  trained, 
narrow  passages  Allied  submarines  lay  con-  was  actually  being  raised  and  trained  by  the 
stantly  in  wait  with  their  torpedoes;  a  great  millions.  The  nation  which  their  publicists 
fleet  of  airplanes  and  dirigibles  was  always  had  denounced  as  lacking  cohesion  and  public 
circling  above  ready  to  rain  a  shower  of  bombs  spirit,  had  adopted  conscription  simultaneously 
upon  the  underwater  foe.  Already  the  ocean  with  their  declaration  of  war,  and  the  people 
floor  about  the  British  Isles  held  not  far  from  whom  the  Germans  had  affected  to  regard  as 
200  sunken  submarines  with  most  of  their  devoted  only  to  the  pursuit  of  gain  and  pleasure 
crews,  amounting  to  at  least  4,000  men,  whose  had  manifested  a  unity  of  purpose  which  they 
deaths  involved  perhaps  the  most  hideous  had  never  before  displayed,  and  had  offered 
tragedies  of  the  war.     Bad  as  was  this  situa-  their  lives,  their  labors,  and  their  wealth  with- 
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out  limit  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Up  to 
March,  1918,  only  a  comparatively  small  part 
of  the  American  Army  had  reached  Europe, 
but  the  Germans  had  already  tested  its  fighting 
quality  and  had  learned  to  respect  it.  Yet 
all  these  manifestations  would  not  have  dis- 
turbed the  Germanic  calculations  except  for  one 
depressing  fact.  Even  a  nation  of  100,000,000 
brave  and  energetic  people,  fully  trained  and 
equipped  for  war,  is  not  a  formidable  foe  so 
long  as  an  impassable,  watery  gulf  of  three 
thousand  miles  separates  them  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

For  the  greater  part  of  191 7  the  Ger- 
man people  believed  that  their  submarines 
could  bar  the  progress  of  the  American  armies. 
By  March,  191 8,  they  had  awakened  from  this 
delusion.  Not  only  was  the  American  Army, 
millions  strong,  in  process  of  formation,  but 
the  alarming  truth  now  dawned  upon  the 
Germanic  mind  that  they  could  be  trans- 
ported to  Europe. 

Yet  the  situation,  desperate  as  it  seemed, 
held  forth  one  more  hope.  If  the  German 
armies  which  still  greatly  outnumbered  the 
French  and  British,  could  strike  and  win  a 
decisive  victory  before  the  Americans  could 
arrive,  then  they  might  still  force  a  satis- 
factory peace.  "It  is  a  race  between  Luden- 
dorff  and  Wilson"  is  the  terse  and  accurate 
way  in  which  Lloyd  George  summed  up  the 
situation.  The  great  blow  fell  on  March  21, 
1918;  the  British  and  the  French  met  it  with 
heroism,  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
were  fighting  against  terrible  odds.  At  this 
time  the  American  Army  in  France  numbered 
about  300,000  men;  it  now  became  the  business 
of  the  American  Navy,  assisted  by  the  British, 
to  transport  the  American  troops  who  could 
increase  these  forces  sufficiently  to  turn  the 
balance  in  the  Allies'  favor. 

THE   NAVY'S   SUPREME   TASK 

THE  supreme  hour  for  which  all  the- anti- 
submarine labors  of  the  preceding  year 
were  merely  preliminary,  had  now  arrived. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  the  part  which  the  American 
Navy  played  in  bringing  it  to  a  successful  end. 
Even  during  the  war  there  was  some  criticism 
on  this  point.  There  were  two  more  or  less 
definite  opinions  in  the  public  mind  upon  this 
question.  One  was  that  the  main  business  of 
our  war  vessels  was  to  convoy  the  American 
soldiers  to  France;  the  other  emphasized  the 


anti-submarine  warfare  as  its  most  important 
duty.  Any  one  would  suppose,  from  the  de- 
tached way  in  which  these  two  subjects  have 
been  discussed,  that  the  anti-submarine  war- 
fare and  the  successful  transportation  of 
troops  were  separate  matters.  An  impression 
apparently  prevails  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  American  Navy  could  have  quietly 
decided  whether  it  would  devote  its  energies 
to  making  warfare  on  the  submarine  or  to  con- 
voying American  armies;  yet  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  conception  must  be  apparent  to  any  one 
who  has  read  the  foregoing  pages.  The  several 
operations  in  which  the  Allied  navies  engaged 
were  all  part  of  a  comprehensive  programme; 
they  were  completely  interdependent.  Accord- 
ing to  my  idea,  the  business  of  the  American 
Navy  was  to  join  its  forces  whole-heartedly  with 
those  of  the  Allies  in  an  attempt  to  win  the  war. 
Anything  which  helped  to  accomplish  this  great 
purpose  became  automatically  our  duty.  Ger- 
many was  basing  her  chances  of  success  upon 
the  submarine;  our  business  was  therefore 
to  assist  in  defeating  the  submarine.  The 
cause  of  the  Allies  was  our  cause;  our  cause 
was  the  cause  of  the  Allies;  anything  which 
benefited  the  Allies,  benefited  the  United 
States;  and  anything  which  benefited  the 
United  States,  benefited  the  Allies.  Neither 
we  nor  France  nor  England  were  conducting  a 
separate  campaign,  we  were  separate  units  of  a 
harmonious  whole.  At  the  beginning  the  one 
pressing  duty  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  sinking 
of  merchantmen,  not  because  these  merchant- 
men were  for  the  larger  part  British,  but  be- 
cause the  failure  to  do  so  would  have  meant  the 
elimination  of  Great  Britain  from  the  war,  with 
results  which  would  have  meant  defeat  for 
the  other  Allies. 

Our  twelve  months'  campaign  against  the 
submarine  was  an  invaluable  preliminary 
to  transporting  the  troops.  Does  any  sane 
person  believe  that  we  could  have  put  two  mil- 
lion Americans  into  France  had  the  German 
submarines  maintained,  until  the  spring  and 
summer  of  19 18,  the  striking  power  which  had 
been  theirs  in  the  spring  of  191 7?  Merely  to 
state  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  In  that  same 
twelve  months  we  had  gained  much  experience 
which  was  exceedingly  valuable  when  We  began 
transporting  troops.  The  most  efficacious 
protection  to  merchant  shipping,  the  convoy, 
was  similarly  the  greatest  safeguard  to  our 
military  transports.  Those  methods  which 
had  been  so  successfully  used  in  shipping  food, 
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munitions,  and  materials  were  now  used  in  graduate  to  whose  skill  and  devotion  I  have 
shipping  soldiers.  The  section  of  the  great  already  paid  tribute.  This  little  flotilla  ac- 
headquarters  which  we  had  developed  in  quitted  itself  splendidly  up  and  down  the  coast 
London  for  routing  convoys  was  used  for  of  France.  Meanwhile  we  were  constructing 
routing  transports,  and  the  American  naval  fuel  oil  tanks;  and,  as  soon  as  these  were  ready, 
officer,  Captain  Byron  A.  Long,  who  had  and  repair  ships  were  available,  we  began 
demonstrated  such  great  ability  in  this  respect,  building  up  a  large  force  at  Brest — a  force 
was  likewise  the  master  mind  in  directing  the  which  was  ultimately  larger  than  the  one  we 
course  of  the  American  soldiers  to  France.  maintained  at  Queenstown;  at  the  height  of 
In  other  ways  we  had  laid  the  foundations  the  troop  movements  it  comprised  about  36 
for  this,  the  greatest  troop  movement  in  destroyers,  12  yachts,  3  tenders,  and  several 
history.  In  the  preceding  twelve  months  mine-sweepers  and  tugs.  The  fine  work 
we  had  increased  the  oil  tankage  at  Brest  more  which  this  detachment  accomplished  in  escort- 
than  four  fold,  sent  over  repair  ships  and  aug-  ing  troop  and  supply  convoys  is  a  sufficient 
mented  its  repair  facilities.  This  port  and  all  tribute  to  the  skill  acquired  by  the  destroyers 
of  our  naval  activities  in  France  were  under  the  and  other  vessels  in  carrying  out  their  duties  in 
command  first  of  Rear-Admiral  Wm.  B.  Fletcher,  this  peculiar  warfare, 
and  later  Rear-Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson.  It 
was  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  could  not 
earlier  have  made  Brest  the  main  naval  base  IV  AEAN WHILE,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
for  the  American  naval  forces  in  France,  I VI  Atlantic  a  great  organization  had  been 
for  it  was  in  some  respects  strategically  better  created  under  theabledirection of  Rear-Admiral 
located  for  that  purpose  than  was  any  other  Albert  Gleaves.  As  soon  as  war  was  declared 
port  in  Europe.  Even  for  escorting  certain  the  work  was  begun  of  converting  into  trans- 
merchant  convoys  into  the  channel,  Brest  'ports  those  German  merchant  ships  which 
would  have  provided  a  better  base  than  either  had  been  interned  in  American  ports.  The 
Plymouth  or  Queenstown.  A  glance  at  the  successful  completion  of  this  work  was,  in 
map  explains  why.  To  send  destroyers  from  itself,  a  great  triumph  for  the  American  Navy. 
Queenstown  to  pick  up  convoys  and  escort  Of  the  vessels  which  the  Germans  had  left 
them  into  the  channel  or  to  French  ports  in  our  hands,  seventeen  at  New  York,  Boston, 
and  thence  return  to  their  base,  involved  a  long  Norfolk,  and  Philadelphia,  seemed  to  be 
triangular  trip;  to  send  such  destroyers  from  adapted  for  transport  purposes,  but  the  Ger- 
Brest  to  escort  these,  involved  a  smaller  amount  mans  had  not  intended  that  we  should  make 
of  steaming  and  a  direct  east  and  west  voyage,  any  such  use  of  them.  The  condition  of  these 
Similarly,  Queenstown  was  a  much  better  loca-  ships,  after  their  German  custodians  had  left, 
tion  for  destroyers  sent  to  meet  convoys  bound  was  something  indescribable;  they  reflected 
for  ports  in  the  Irish  Sea  over  the  northern  great  discredit  upon  German  seamanship, 
"trunk  line."  But  unfortunately  it  was  ut-  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
terly  impossible  to  use  the  great  natural  ad-  people  which  really  loved  ships  to  permit 
vantages  of  Brest  in  the  early  days  of  war;  them  to  deteriorate  as  had  these  vessels  and  to 
the  mere  fact  that  this  French  harbor  pos-  become  such  cesspools  of  filth.  For  three 
sessed  most  inadequate  tankage  facilities  put  years  the  Germans  had  evidently  made 
it  out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  also  very  no  attempt  to  clean  them;  the  sanitary  condi- 
deficient  in  docks,  repair  facilities,  and  other  tions  were  so  bad  that  our  workmen  could 
indispensable  features  of  a  naval  base.  At  not  sleep  on  board,  but  had  to  have  sleeping 
this  time  Brest  was  hardly  more  than  able  to  quarters  near  the  docks;  they  spent  weeks 
provide  for  the  requirements  of  the  French,  and  scrubbing,  scraping,  and  disinfecting,  in  a 
it  would  have  embarrassed  our  French  allies  finally  successful  effort  to  make  the  ships 
greatly  had  we  attempted  to  establish  a  large  suitable  habitations  for  human  beings.  Not 
American  force  there.  The  ships  which  we  did  only  had  the  Germans  permitted  such  liners 
send  in  the  first  part  of  the  war  were  mostly  as  the  Vaterland  and  the  Kronprin^essin 
yachts,  of  the  "dollar-a-year"  variety,  which  Cecilie  to  go  neglected,  but,  on  their  departure, 
their  owners  had  generously  given  to  the  they  had  attempted  in  many  cases  to 
national  service;  their  crews  were  largely  of  that  injure  them  in  all  conceivable  ways.'  The 
type  of  young  business  man  and  college  under-  cylinders    had    been     broken,     engines    had 
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been  smashed,  vital  parts  of  the  machinery  beneath  the  waves,  all  these  offensive  craft 
had  been  removed  and  thrown  into  the  would  have  been  driven  from  the  seas,  the 
sea,  ground  glass  had  been  placed  in  the  oil  Allies'  sea  lines  of  communication  would  have 
cups,  gunpowder  had  been  placed  in  the  coal —  been  cut,  and  the  war  would  have  ended  in 
evidently  in  the  hope  of  causing  explosions  Germany's  favor.  From  the  time  the  trans- 
when  the  vessels  were  at  sea — and  other  portation  of  troops  began  the  United  States 
damage  of  a  more  subtle  nature  had  been  had  a  squadron  of  five  dreadnaught  battle- 
done,  it  evidently  being  the  expectation  that  ships  constantly  with  the  Grand  Fleet.  The 
the  ships  would  break  down  when  on  the  ocean  following  vessels  performed  this  important 
and  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair.  Al-  duty:  the  New  York,  Captain  C.  F.  Hughes, 
though  our  navy  yards  had  no  copies  of  the  afterward,  Captain  E.  L.  Beach;  the  Wyoming, 
plans  of  these  vessels  or  their  machinery —  Captain  H.  A.  Wiley,  afterward  Captain  H.  H. 
the  Germans  having  destroyed  them  all —  Christy;  the  Florida,  Captain  Thomas  Wash- 
and  although  the  missing  parts  were  of  pecul-  ington,  afterward  Captain  M.  M.  Taylor;  the 
iar  German  design,  they  succeeded,  in  an  Delaware,  Captain  A.  H.  Scales;  the  Arkansas, 
incredibly  short  time,  in  making  them  even  Captain  W.  H.  G.  Bullard,  afterward  Captain 
better  and  speedier  vessels  than  they  had  ever  L.  R.  de  Steiguer;  and  the  Texas,  Captain 
been  before.  Victor  Blue.  These  vessels  gave  this  great 
The  national  sense  of  humor  did  not  force  an  unquestioned  preponderance,  and 
fail  the  transport  service  when  it  came  to  made  it  practically  certain  that  Germany  would 
rechristening  these  ships;  the  Princess  Irene  not  attempt  another  general  sea  battle.  Under 
became  the  Pocahontas)  the  Rhein,  the  Sus-  Rear-Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  the  American 
quehanna;  and  there  was  also  an  ironic  justice  squadron  performed  excellent  service  and  made 
in  the  fact  that  the  Vaterland,  which  had  been  the  most  favorable  impression  upon  the  chiefs 
built  by  the  Germans  partly  for  the  pur-  of  the  Allied  navies.  But  these  were  not  the 
pose  of  transporting  troops  in  war,  actually  only  large  battleships  which  the  United  States 
fulfilled  this  mission,  though  not  quite  in  the  sent  to  European  waters.  Despite  all  the 
way  which  the  Germans  had  anticipated,  precautions  which  I  have  described,  there  was 
We  called  in  all  available  vessels  from  still  one  danger  which  constantly  confronted 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  the  Great  American  troop  transports.  By  June  and 
Lakes;  England  stripped  her  trade  routes  to  July,  191 8,  our  troops  were  crossing  the  Atlan- 
South  America,  Australia,  and  the  East,  and  tic  in  enormous  numbers,  about  300,000  a 
France  and  Italy  also  made  their  contribu-  month,  and  were  accomplishing  most  decisive 
tions.  Of  all  the  American  troops  sent  to  results  upon  the  battlefield.  A  successful 
France  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  attack  upon  a  convoy,  involving  the  sinking 
United  States  provided  transports  for  46.25  of  one  or  more  transports,  would  have  had  no 
per  cent.,  Great  Britain  for  51.25,  the  important  effect  upon  the  war,  but  it  would 
remainder  being  provided  by  France  and  Italy,  probably  have  improved  German  morale  and 
Of  those  sent  between  March,  1918,  and  the  possibly  have  injured  that  of  the  Americans. 
Armistice,  American  vessels  carried  42.15  per  There  was  practically  only  one  way  in  which 
cent.,  British  55.40  per  cent.  (These  figures  such  an  attack  could  be  made;  one  or  more 
are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  German  battle-cruisers  might  slip  out  to  sea 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1919.)  and  assail  one  of  our  troop  convoys.     In  order 

to    prepare   for   such    a    possibility,    the   de- 

TWO  AMERICAN  BATTLE  SQUADRONS  IN  EUROPE  pJm^t    sent    three    of    VQW             t    powerfu, 

YET  there  was  one  element  in  the  safe  dreadnaughts  to  Berehaven,  Ireland — the  Nev- 

transportation  of  troops  which  was  even  ada,  Captain  A.  T.  Long,  afterward  Captain 

more  fundamental  than  those  which   I   have  W.   C.   Cole;  the  Oklahoma,   Captain   M.   L. 

named.     The  basis  of  all  our  naval  operations  Bristol,    afterward    Captain    C.    B.    McVay; 

were  the  dreadnaughts  and  the  battle-cruisers  and  the  Utah,  Captain  F.  B.  Bassett,  the  whole 

of  the  Grand  Fleet.     It  was  this  aggregation,  division  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 

as  I  have  already  indicated,  which  made  pos-  Thomas  S.  Rodgers.     Berehaven  is  located  in 

sible  the  operation  of  all  the  surface  ships  that  Bantry    Bay,    on    the    extreme    southwestern 

destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the  submarines,  coast.     For  several  months  our  dreadnaughts 

Had  the  Grand   Fleet   suddenly  disappeared  lay  here,  ready  to  start  to  sea  and  give  battle, 
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momentarily  awaiting  the  news  that  a  German  and  British  navies  were  engaged  in  two  distinct 

raider  had  escaped.     But  the  expected  did  not  transportation  operations.     The   shipment   of 

happen.     The   mere   fact   that   this   powerful  food  and  munitions  continued  in    191 8  as  in 

squadron    was    ready    for    the    emergency    is  191 7,  and  on  an  even  larger  scale.     With  the 

perhaps  the  reason  why  the  Germans  never  passing  of  time  the  mechanism  of  these  mer- 

attempted  the  adventure.  cantile  convoys  increased  in  efficiency,  and  by 

II  March,    1918,  the  management  of  this  great 

transportation    system    had    become    almost 

A   REFERENCE   to   the  map  which   ac-  automatic.     Shipping  from  America  came  into 

companies    this    article    will     help    the  British  ports,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  two 

reader    to    understand    why    our    transports  great  trunk  lines,  one  of  which  ran  up  the 

were  able  to  carry  American  troops  to  France  English  Channel  and  the  other  through  the  Irish 

so  successfully  that  not  a  single  in-going  ship  Sea.     But  when  the  time  came  to  bring  over 

was  ever  struck  by  a  torpedo.     This  diagram  the  American   troops,   we   naturally   selected 

makes  it  evident  that  there  were  two  areas  of  the  area  to  the  south,   both  because  it  was 

the  Atlantic  through  which  American  shipping  necessary  to  send  the  troops  to  France  and  be- 

could   reach   its    European   destination.     The  cause  we  had  here  a  great  expanse  of  ocean 

line   of   division    was    about    the   forty-ninth  which  was  relatively  free  of  submarines.     Our 

parallel  of  latitude,  the  French  city  of  Brest  earliest  troop  shipments  disembarked  at  St. 

representing  its  most  familiar  landmark.    From  Nazaire:  later,  when  the  great  trans-Atlantic 

this  point  southward  extending  as  far  as  the  liners,  both  German  and  British,  were  pressed 

forty-fifth  parallel,  which  corresponds  to  the  into  service,  we  landed  many  tens  of  thou- 

location  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  is  a  great  sands  at   Brest;  and  all  the  largest   French 

stretch  of  ocean,  about  200  miles  wide.     It  ports  from  Brest  to  Bordeaux  took  a  share, 

includes  the  larger  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  A  smaller  number  we  sent  to  England,  from 

which  forms  that  huge  indentation  with  which  which  country  they  were  transported  across 

our  school  geographies  have  made  us  Amer-  the  channel  into  France;  when  the  demands 

icans  so  familiar,  and  which  has  always  en-  became  pressing,  indeed,  hardly  a  ship  of  any 

joyed  a  particular  fame  for  its  storms,   the  kind  was  sent  to  Europe  without  its  quota 

dangers  of  its  coast,  and  the  sturdy  and  in-  of  American  soldiers;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 

dependent    character    of    the    people    on    its  business   of  transportation   in    19 18  followed 

shores.    The  other  distinct  area  to  which  the  simple  and  well  defined  lines.    We  sent  mer- 

map  calls  attention  extends  northerly  from  the  cantile  convoys  in  what  I  may  call  the  northern 

forty-ninth    parallel    to    the    fifty-second;    it  lane    and    troop    convoys    in    the    southern 

comprises  the  English  Channel,  and  includes  lane.    We  kept  both  lines  of  traffic  for  the 

both  the   French  channel   ports,   the   British  most  part  distinct;  and  this  simple  procedure 

ports,  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  offered    to    our    German    enemies    a    pretty 

entrance  to  the  Irish  Sea.    The  width  of  this  problem, 
second  section  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  one  to  the  south,  or  about  200  miles. 

I  have  thus  far  had  little  to  say  of  the  COR,  I  must  repeat,  the  German  navy  could 
Bay  of  Biscay  section  because,  until  19 18,  I  maintain  in  the  open  Atlantic  an  average  of 
there  was  comparatively  little  activity  in  only  eight  or  ten  of  her  efficient  U-boats  at  one 
that  part  of  the  ocean.  For  every  ship  which  ,time.  TheGerman  Admiralty  thus  had  to  answer 
sailed  through  this  bay  I  suppose  that  there  this  difficult  question:  Shall  we  use  these  sub- 
were  at  least  100  which  came  through  the  marines  to  attack  mercantile  convoys  or  to 
Irish  Sea  and  the  English  Channel.  attack  troop  convoys?    The  submarine  flotilla 

which  was  actively  engaged  was  so  small  that 

THROUGH  THE    BAY  OF   BISCAY  ft  ^  absurd  tQ  think  of  ^^  ^  j^  ^ 

THE  fact  that  we  had  these  two  separate  lane;  the  Germans  must  send  most  of  their 

areas  and  that  these  two  areas  were  so  submarines  against  cargo  ships  or  most  of  them 

different  in  character,  was  what  made  it  possible  against    troop    ships.     Which    should    it    be? 

to  send  our  two  million  soldiers  to  France  with-  The  sinking  of  a  great  transport,  with  4,000 

out  loss  because  of  submarines.     From  March,  or    5,000   American    boys    on   board,  would 

1918,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  American  have    been   a   dreadful    calamity  and  would 
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THE    OPTION    OFFERED   TO  THE    GERMAN    SUBMARINES 

This  diagram  explains  why  the  American  Navy  succeeded  in  transporting  more  than  2,000,000  American  soldiers  to 
France  without  loss  because  of  submarines.  The  Atlantic  was  divided  into  two  broad  areas — shown  by  the  shaded  parts 
of  the  diagram.  Through  the  northern  area  were  sent  practically  all  the  merchant  ships  with  supplies  of  food  and 
materials  for  Europe.  The  southern  area,  extending  roughly  from  the  45th  to  the  49th  parallel,  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  troop  ships.  The  Germans  could  keep  only  eight  or  ten  U-boats  at  the  same  time  in  the  eastern  Atlantic; 
they  thus  were  forced  to  choose  whether  they  should  devote  these  boats  to  attacking  mercantile  or  troop  convoys. 
Admiral  Sims  describes  why,  under  these  circumstances,  they  were  compelled  to  exert  all  their  forces  against  merchant 

ships  and  leave  the  troop  transports  alone 


have  struck  horror  to  the  American  people; 
it  was  something  which  the  Navy  was  de- 
termined to  prevent,  and  which  it  did  pre- 
vent. Considered  as  a  strict  military  question, 
however — and  that  was  the  only  consideration 
which  influenced  the  Germans — it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  loss  of  one  transport,  or  even  the 
loss  of  several,  would  have  materially  affected 
the  course  of  the  war.  In  judging  the  purely 
military  results  of  such  a  tragedy,  we  must 
remember  that  the  Allied  armies  were  losing 
from  3,000  to  5,000  men  a  day;  thus  the  sink- 
ing of  an  American  transport  once  a  week, 
would  not  have  particularly  affected  the  course 


of  the  war.  The  destruction  of  merchant  ship- 
ping in  large  quantities,  however,  represented 
the  one  way  in  which  the  Germans  could  win. 
There  were  at  least  a  hundred  merchant  ships 
to  every  one  of  our  troop  ships;  if  a  considerable 
number  of  the  former  could  be  sunk,  Germany 
would  have  scored  a  decisive  advantage. 
From  the  declaration  of  submarine  warfare, 
the  objective  of  the  German  Admiralty  had 
been  for  "tonnage!  tonnage!";  by  March, 
1 91 8,  as  already  said,  the  chances  of  destroy- 
ing sufficient  tonnage  to  win  had  become 
extremely  slight;  yet  it  still  represented  the  one 
logical  mission  of  the  submarine. 
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The  two  alternatives,  however,  that  of  at-  mentioned — the  destroyer  escort.  A  convoy  of 
tacking  mercantile  convoys  or  troop  convoys,  four  or  five  large  troop  ships  would  be  sur- 
hardy  existed  in  fact.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  rounded  by  as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen  de- 
moment  that  the  Germans  had  changed  their  stroyers.  Very  properly,  since  they  were  carry- 
programme,  had  taken  their  group  of  operating  ing  human  cargoes,  we  gave  them  an  escort  of  at 
submarines  from  the  northern  trade  routes  and  least  three  times  as  large  per  vessel  as  that  given 
had  stationed  them  to  the  south,  in  the  track  of  to  large  mercantile  convoys  of  twenty  or  more 
the  troop  transports.  What  would  the  results  vessels;  and  this  fact  made  them  very  uninvit- 
have  been?  "Lane,"  though  a  convenient  ing  baits  for  the  most  venturesome  U-boat  corn- 
word  for  descriptive  purposes,  is  hardly  an  ac-  manders. 

curate  one  for  this  ocean  passageway;  it  was         When  the  engineers  built  the  Brooklyn  bridge 

really  about  200  miles  wide.     Imagine  eight  they  introduced  an  element  which  they  call  the 

or  ten  submarines,  stretched  across  that  ex-  factor  of  safety.    It  was  their  usual  procedure  to 

panse  and  hunting  for  troop  ships.     At  this  estimate- the  greatest  weight  which  their  struc- 

rate  the  Germans  would  have  had  about  one  ture  might  be  called  upon  to  bear  under  any 

submarine  for  every  twenty  miles.     Instead. of  conceivable  circumstances. and  then  they  made 

finding  themselve   sailing   amid   a   swarm   of  it  strong  enough,  to  stand  a  number  of  times 

surface  ships,  as  they  were  when  they  were  that  weight.     This,  additional  strength  is  the 

stationed  in  the  busy  trade  routes  of  the  Irish  "factor  of  safety";  it  is  never  called  into  use, 

Sea  or  the  English  Channel,  the  submarines  of  course,  but  the  consciousness  that  it  exists 

would  have  found  themselves  drifting  on  a  gives  the  public,  a  sense  of  security  which  it 

great   waste  of  waters!     Our  troop   convoys  could  obtain  in  no  other  way.     The  American 

averaged  not  more  than  three  a  week  even  in  Navy*  adopted  a  similar  policy  in  transporting 

the  busiest  period;  in  all  probability  the  sub-  these  millions  of  American  boys  to  Europe, 

marines  would  therefore  have  hung  around  for  We  also  had  a  large  margin  of  safety.     We 

a  month  without  even  catching  a  glimpse  of  one.  did  not  depend  upon  one  precaution  to  assure 

The  speediest  vessels  only  were  used  for  trans-  the 'lives  of  our  soldiers;  we  heaped  one  pre- 
porting  troops.  At  the  beginning,  ships  which  cautionary  measure  on  another.  From  the 
made  less  than  twelve  knots  an  hour  were  not  embarking  of  the  troops  at  New  York  or  at 
deemed  safe  for  such  precious  cargoes;  when  Hampton  Roads  to  the  disembarkation  at 
the  need  for  troops  became  more  and  more  Brest,  St.  Nazaire,  La  Pallice,  Bordeaux,  or 
pressing  and  when  our  transport  service  had  at  one  of  their  other  destinations,  not  the 
demonstrated  great'  skill  in  the  work,  a  few  minutest  safeguard  was  omitted.  We  neces- 
slower  vessels  were  used;  but  the  great  majority  sarily  thus  somewhat  diminished  the  protection 
of  our  troop  transports  were  those  which  made  of  some  of  the  mercantile  convoys — and  pro- 
twelve  knots  or  more.  Now  one  of  the  greatest  perly  so.  This  was  done  whenever  the  arrival 
protections  which  a  ship  possesses  against  sub-  of  a  troop  convoy  conflicted  with  the  arrival 
marine  attack,  unquestionably,  is  high  speed,  of  a  merchant  convoy.  All  across  the  ocean 
Like  all  convoys,  the  troop  ships  began  zig-  they  were  also  attended  by  a  cruiser  or  a  bat- 
zagging  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  danger  tleship  whose  business  it  was  to  protect  them 
zone;  and  this  in  itself  made  it  almost  impossi-  against  a  German  raider  which  might  possibly 
ble  for  a  submarine  to  get  its  bearings  and  take  have  made  its  escape  into  the  ocean;  the  work 
good  aim.  I  believe  that  these  circumstances  performed  by  these  ocean  escorts,  practically 
in  themselves — the  comparative  scarcity  of  all  of  which  were  American,  was  for  the  most 
troop  transports,  the  width  of  the  "lane"  in  part  unobtrusive  and  unspectacular,  but  it  con- 
which  they  traveled,  the  high  speed  which  they  stitutes  a  particularly  fine  example  of  efficiency 
maintained,  and  their  constant  zigzagging  and  seamanlike  devotion.  At  Berehaven,  Ire- 
would  have  defeated  the  great  majority  of  land,  as  described  above,  we  had  stationed 
attempts  that  the  Germans  could  have  made  three  powerful  American  dreadnaughts,  mo- 
to  torpedo  them.  Though  I  think  that  most  mentarily  prepared  to  rush  to  the  scene  in  case 
of  them  would  have  reached  their  destinations  one  of  the  great  German  battle  cruisers  suc- 
unharmed  without  any  other  protection,  still  ceeded  in  breaking  into  the  open  sea.  Even 
this  risk,  small  as  it  was,  could  not  be  taken;  the  most  minute  precautions  were  taken  by 
and  we  therefore  gave  them  one  other  protec-  the  transports, 
tion  greater  than  any  of  those  which  I  have  yet         The  soldiers  and  crews  were  not  permitted 
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to  throw  anything  overboard  which  might 
betray  the  course  of  a  convoy;  the  cook's 
refuse  was  dropped  at  a  particular  time 
and  in  a  way  that  would  furnish  no  clew 
to  a  lurking  submarine;  even  a  tin  can,  if 
thrown  into  the  sea,  was  first  pierced  with  holes 
to  make  sure  that  it  would  sink.  Any  one  who 
struck  a  match  at  night  in  the  danger  zone 
committed  a  punishable  offense.  It  is  thus 
apparent  why  the  Germans  never  "landed" 
a  single  one  of  our  transports.  The  records 
show  only  three  or  four  cases  in  which  even 
attempts  were  made  to  do  this;  and  those  few 
efforts  were  feeble  and  ineffectual.  Of  course, 
the  boys  all  had  exciting  experiences  with 
phantom  submarines;  indeed  I  don't  suppose 
that  there  is  a  single  one  of  our  more  than 
2,000,000  troops  who  has  not  entertained  his 
friends  and  relatives  with  accounts  of  torpedo 
streaks  and  schools  of  U-Boats. 

SUBMARINES    FAIL    TO    ATTACK 

BUT  the  Germans  made  no  concerted 
campaign  against  our  transports;  funda- 
mental conditions,  already  described,  rendered 
such  an  offensive  hopeless;  and  the  skill  with 
which  our  transport  service  was  organized  and 
conducted  likewise  dissuaded  them.  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  German  Admiralty 
ordered  their  U-boat  captains  to  let  the  Amer- 
ican transports  alone;  or  at  least  not  to  attack 
except  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  and 
this  belief  is  rather  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
General  Ludendorff's  memoirs.  "From  our 
previous  experience  with  the  submarine  war," 
General  Ludendorff  writes,  "  I  expected  strong 
forces  of  Americans  to  come,  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  actually  did  arrive  proved 
surprising.  General  von  Cramon,  the  German 
military  plenipotentiary  with  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Headquarters,  often  called  me  up  and 
asked  me  to  assist  in  the  sinking  of  American 
troop  ships;  public  opinion  in  Austria-Hungary 
demanded  it.  Admiral  von  Holtzendorff  could 
only  reply  that  everything  was  being  done  to 
reduce  enemy  tonnage  and  to  sink  troop  ships. 
It  was  not  possible  to  direct  the  submarine 
against  the  troop  ships  exclusively.  They 
could  approach  the  coast  of  Europe  anywhere 
between  the  north  of  England  and  Gibraltar, 
a  front  of  some  fourteen  hundred  nautical  miles. 
It  was  impossible  effectively  to  close  this  area 
by  means  of  submarines.  One  could  have  con- 
centrated them  only  on  certain  routes;  but 
whether  the  troop  ships  would  choose  the  same 


routes  at  the  same  time  was  the  question.  As 
soon  as  the  enemy  heard  of  submarines  any- 
where, he  could  always  send  the  ships  new 
orders  by  wireless  and  unload  at  another  port. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  certain  that  by  this 
method  we  should  meet  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troop  ships.  The  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  freight  tonnage  would  then  have  been 
undertaken  only  spasmodically,  and  would 
have  been  set  back  in  an  undesirable  manner; 
and  in  that  way  the  submarine  war  would  have 
become  diverted  from  its  original  object.  The 
submarine  war  with  commerce  was  therefore 
continued  with  all  vigor  possible." 

Apparently  it  became  the  policy  of  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty,  as  I  have  said,  to  concentrate 
their  U-boats  on  merchant  shipping  and  leave 
the  American  troop  ships  practically  alone — ■ 
at  least  those  bound  to  Europe.  Unfortun- 
ately, however,  at  no  time  did  we  have  enough 
destroyers  to  provide  escorts  for  all  of  these 
transports  as  fast  as  they  were  unloaded  and 
ready  to  return  to  America,  but  as  time  in  the 
"turn  around"  was  the  all-important  considera- 
tion in  getting  the  troops  over,  they  were  sent 
back  through  the  submarine  zone  under  the 
escort  of  armed  yachts,  and  occasionally  not 
escorted  at  all.  Under  these  conditions  the 
transports  could  be  attacked  with  much  less 
risk,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  five  were 
torpedoed,  though  of  these  happily  only  three 
were  sunk. 

Ill 

THE  position  of  the  German  naval  chiefs, 
as  is  shown  by  the  quotation  from  General 
Ludendorff's  book,  was  an  extremely  unhappy 
one.  They  had  blatantly  promised  the  Ger- 
man people  that  their  submarines  would  pre- 
vent the  transportation  of  American  troops  to 
Europe.  At  first  they  had  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  undisciplined,  unmilitary  America  could 
ever  organize  an  army;  after  we  adopted  con- 
scription and  began  to  train  our  young  men  by 
the  millions,  they  just  as  vehemently  pro- 
claimed that  this  army  could  never  be  landed 
in  Europe.  In  this  opinion  the  German  mili- 
tary chieftains  were  not  alone.  No  such  army 
movement  had  ever  before  been  attempted. 
The  discouraging  forecast  made  by  a  brilliant 
British  naval  authority  in  July,  191 7,  reflected 
the  ideas  of  too  many  military  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  "  I  am  distressed,"  he  said, 
"at  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  im- 
possible to  provide  enough  shipping  to  bring 
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the  American  Army  over  in  hundreds  of  thou-  this  futile  drive  was  made  at  American  trans- 
sands  to  France,  and,  after  they  are  brought  ports,  the  sinkings  fell  to  190,000  and  110,000 
over,  to  supply  the  enormous  amount  of  ship-  tons. 

ping  which  will  be  required  to  keep  them  full  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  corn- 
up  with  munitions,  food,  and  equipment."  manders  of  our  troop  convoys  and  the  corn- 
It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  the  German  manding  officers  of  the  troop  transports,  as 
people  accepted  as  gospel  the  promises  of  well  as  the  commanders  of  the  cruisers  and 
their  Admiralty;  therefore  their  anger  was  un-  battleships  that  escorted  them  from  America 
bounded  when  American  troops  began  to  ar-  to  the  western  edge  of  the  submarine  zone, 
rive.  The  German  newspapers  began  to  ask  The  success  of  their  valuable  services  is  evi- 
the  most  embarrassing  questions.  What  had  dence  of  a  high  degree  not  only  of  nautical 
become  of  their  submarines?  Had  the  German  skill,  judgment,  and  experience,  but  of  the 
people  not  been  promised  that  their  U-boats  admirable  seamanship  displayed  under  the  very 
would  sink  any  American  troop  ships  that  unusual  conditions  of  steaming  without  lights 
attempted  to  cross  the  ocean?  As  the  ship-  while  continuously  manoeuvring  in  close  forma- 
ments  increased,  and  as  the  effect  of  these  tion.  Moreover,  their  cordial  cooperation 
vigorous  fresh  young  troops  began  to  be  mani-  with  the  escorts  sent  to  meet  them  was  every- 
fest  upon  the  Western  Front,  the  outcries  in  thing  that  could  be  desired. 
Germany  waxed  even  more  fierce  and  abusive. 

Von  Capelle  and  other  German  naval  chiefs         On  the  whole,  the  safeguarding  of  American 

made  rambling  speeches  in  the  Reichstag,  once  soldiers  on  the  ocean  was  an  achievement  of 

more   promising  their   people   that   the   sub-  the  American  Navy.     Great  Britain  provided 

marines  would  certainly  win  the  war — speeches  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  tonnage  for  this 

that  were  followed  by  ever  increasing  arrivals  purpose  than  the  United  States;  but  about  82 

of  American  soldiers  in  France.     The  success  per  cent.,  of  the  escorting  was  done  by  our  own 

of  our  transports  led  directly  to  the  fall  of  von  forces.     The  cruiser  escorts  across  the  ocean 

Capelle  as  Minister  of  Marine;  his  successor  to  France  were  almost  entirely  American;  and 

Admiral  von  Mann,  who  was  evidently  driven  the  destroyer  escort  through  the  danger  zone 

to    desperation    by    the    popular    outburst,  was  likewise  nearly  all  our  own  work.    And 

decided  to  make  one  frantic  attempt  to  attack  in  performing  this  great  feat,  the  American 

our  men.     The  new  minister,  of  course,  knew  Navy  fulfilled  its  ultimate  duty  in  the  war. 

that  he  could  accomplish  no  definite  results;  The  transportation  of  these  American  troops 

but  the  sinking  of  even  one  transport  with  brought  the  great  struggle  to  an  end.     On  the 

several  thousand  troops  on  board  would  have  battlefield  they  acquitted  themselves  in  a  way 

had  a  tremendous  effect  upon  German  morale,  that  aroused  the  admiration  of  their  brothers 

When  the  great  British  liner  Justicia  was  tor-  in  the  naval  service.     When  we  read,  day  by 

pedoed  the  German  Admiralty  officially  an-  day,  the  story  of  their  achievements,  when  we 

nounced  that  it  was  the  Leviathan,  filled  with  saw  the  German  battle  lines  draw  nearer  and 

American  soldiers;  and  the  jubilation  which  fol-  nearer  to  the  Rhine,  and  finally  when  the  Ger- 

lowed  in  the  German  press,  and  the  subsequent  man  Government  raised  its  hands  in  abject 

dejection  when  it  was  learned  that  this  was  a  surrender,  the  eighteen  months'  warfare  against 

practically  empty  transport,  sailing  westward,  the  German  submarines,  in  which  the  American 

showed  that  an  actual  achievement  of  this  kind  Navy  had  been  privileged  to  play  its  part, 

would  raise  their  drooping  spirits.     Admiral  appeared  in  its  true  light — as  one  of  the  greatest 

von  Mann,  therefore,  took  several  submarines  victories  against  the  organized  forces  of  evil  in 

away  from  the  trade  routes  and  sent  them  into  all  history, 
the  transport  zone.     But  they  did  not  succeed  ,y 

even  in  attacking  a  single  east  bound  troop 

ship.     The  only  result  accomplished  was  the  OESIDES   transporting   American    troops, 

one  which,  from  what    I   have  already  said,  D  the  Navy,  in  one  detail  of  its  work,  ac- 

would  have  been  expected;  the  removal  of  the  tually  participated  in  warfare  on  the  Western 

submarines  from  the  commercial  waters  caused  Front.     Though  this  feature  of  our  effort  has 

a  great  fall  in  the  sinking  of  merchant  ships,  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  subject,  the  defeat 

In  August,   19 18,  these  sinkings  amounted  to  of  the  submarine,  yet  any  account  of  the  Amer- 

280,000  tons;  in  September  and  October,  when  ican  Navy  in  the  war  which  overlooks  the 
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achievements  of  our  naval  batteries  on  land  munition  and  supply  trains,  were  ready  to 
would  certainly  be  incomplete.  The  use  of  embark  for  the  European  field.  The  Navy 
naval  guns  in  war  operations  was  not  unpre-  received  an  urgent  request  from  General 
cedented;  the  British  used  such  guns  in  the  Pershing  that  these  guns  be  landed  at  St. 
Boer  War,  particularly  at  Ladysmith  and  Nazaire;  it  was  to  be  their  main  mission  to  de- 
Spion  Kop;  and  there  were  occasions  in  which  stroy  the  "Big  Bertha"  which  was  raining 
such  armament  rendered  excellent  service  shells  on  Paris,  and  to  attack  specific  points, 
in  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  All  through  the  World  especially  railroad  communications  and  the 
War,  British,  French,  and  Germans  frequently  bridges  across  the  Rhine, 
reenforced  their  army  artillery  with  naval  bat-  The  initiative  in  the  design  of  these  mobile 
teries.  But,  compared  with  the  American  railway  batteries  was  taken  by  the  Bureau 
naval  guns,  which,  under  the  command  of  Rear-  of  Ordnance  of  the  Navy  Department,  under 
Admiral  Charles  P.  Plunkett,  performed  such  Rear-Admiral  Ralph  Earle,  and  the  details  of 
telling  deeds  against  the  retreating  Germans  the  design  were  worked  out  by  the  officers  of 
in  the  final  phases  of  the  conflict,  all  previous  that  bureau  and  Admiral  Plunkett.  The 
employment  of  naval  guns  on  shore  had  been  actual  construction  of  the  great  gun  mounts  on 
less  efficient.  the  cars  from  which  the  guns  were  to  be  fired, 
For  the  larger  part  of  the  war,  the  Germans  and  of  the  specially  designed  cars  of  the  supply 
had  had  a  great  gun  stationed  in  Belgium  bom-  trains  for  each  gun,  was  an  engineering  feat 
barding  Dunkirk.  The  original  purpose  in  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Baldwin 
sending  American  naval  batteries  to  France  Locomotive  Works  and  particularly  upon  its 
was  to  silence  this  gun.  The  proposal  was  president,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  who  under- 
made  in  November,  191 7;  but,  rapidly  as  the  took  the  task  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
preparations  progressed,  the  situation  had  The  reason  why  our  naval  guns  represented  a 
entirely  changed  before  our  five  14-inch  guns  greater  achievement  than  anything  of  a  similar 
were  ready  to  leave  for  France.  In  the  spring  nature  accomplished  by  the  Germans  was  that 
of  1918  the  Germans  began  the  great  drive  they  were  mobile.  Careful  observations  taken 
which  nearly  took  them  to  the  Channel  ports;  of  the  bombardment  of  Dunkirk  revealed  the 
and  under  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  fact  that  the  gun  with  which  it  was  being  done 
that  area  it  was  impossible  to  send  our  guns  to  was  steadily  losing  range.  This  indicated  that 
the  Belgian  coast.  Meanwhile  they  had  sta-  the  weapon  was  not  a  movable  one,  but  that  it 
tioned  a  gun,  having  a  range  of  nearly  75  miles,  was  firmly  implanted  in  a  fixed  position.  The 
in  the  forest  of  Compiegne;  the  shells  from  this  seventy-five  mile  gun  which  was  bombarding 
weapon,  constantly  falling  upon  Paris,  were  Paris  was  similarly  emplaced.  The  answering 
having  a  more  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  weapon  which  our  ordnance  department  now 
French  populace  than  was  officially  admitted,  proposed  to  build  was  to  have  the  ability  to 
The  demand  for  the  silencing  of  this  gun  came  travel  from  place  to  place — to  go  to  any  posi- 
from  all  sides;  and  it  was  a  happy  coincidence  tion  to  which  the  railroad  system  of  France 
that,  at  just  about  the  time  when  this  new  peril  could  take  it.  It  would  be  necessary  to  build  a 
appeared,  the  American  naval  guns  were  nearly  mounting  on  a  railroad  car,  and  to  supply  cars 
ready  to  be  transported  to  France.  Encouraged  which  could  carry  the  crews,  their  sleeping  quar- 
by  the  success  of  this  long-range  gun  on  Paris,  ters,  their  food  and  ammunition;  to  construct, 
the  Germans  were  preparing  long-range  bom-  indeed,  a  whole  train  for  each  separate  gun. 
bardments  on  several  sections  of  the  front.  This  equipment  must  be  built  in  the  United 
They  had  taken  huge  guns  from  the  new  battle-  States,  shipped  over  three  thousand  miles  of 
cruiser  Hindenburg  and  mounted  them  at  con-  ocean,  landed  at  a  French  port,  assembled  there 
venient  points  in  order  to  bombard  Dunkirk,  and  started  on  French  railroads  to  the  several 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  Nancy.  In  all,  our  destinations  at  the  front.  The  Baldwin  Loco- 
intelligence  department  reported  that  sixteen  motive  Works  accepted  the  contract  for  con- 
rifles  of  great  calibre  had  left  Kiel  in  May,  structing  these  mountings  and  attendant  cars; 
1918,  and  that  they  would  soon  be  trained  upon  it  began  work  February  13,  191 8;  two  months 
important  objectives  in  France.  For  this  afterward  the  first  mount  had  been  finished 
reason  it  was  welcome  news  to  the  Allies,  who  and  the  gun  was  being  proved  at  Sandy  Hook, 
were  deficient  in  this  type  of  artillery,  that  five  New  Jersey;  and  by  July  all  five  guns  had  ar- 
naval  14-inch  guns,  with  mountings  and  am-  rived  at  St.  Nazaire  and  were  being  prepared 
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to  be  sent  forward  to  the  scene  of  hostilities,  attacking  German  railroad  centres,  bridges. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  work  was  com-  and  other  essential  positions;  and  if  the  war  had 
pleted  furnishes  an  illustration  of  American  continued  they  would  soon  have  been  thunder- 
manufacturing  genius  at  its  best.  Meanwhile  ing  all  along  the  Western  Front. 
Admiral  Plunkett  had  collected  and  trained  From  the  time  the  naval  guns  were  mounted 
his  crews;  it  speaks  well  for  the  morale  of  the  until  the  Armistice  Admiral  Plunkett's  men 
Navy  that,  when  news  of  this  great  operation  were  busy  on  several  points  of  the  Allied  lines, 
was  first  noised  about,  more  than  20,000  officers  In  this  time  the  five  naval  guns  fired  782  shells 
and  men  volunteered  for  the  service.  at  distances  ranging  from  18  to  23  miles.     They 

At  first  the  French,  great  as  was  their  admira-  played  great  havoc  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Laon, 
tion  for  these  guns  and  the  astonishingly  ac-  destroying  large  stretches  of  track  that  were 
curate  marksmanship  which  they  displayed,  indispensable  to  the  Germans,  and  in  general 
believed  that  their  railroad  beds  and  their  making  this  place  practically  useless  as  a  rail- 
bridges  could  not  sustain  such  a  weight;  the  road  centre.  Probably  the  greatest  service 
French  engineers,  indeed,  declined  at  the  begin-  which  they  rendered  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
ning  to  approve  our  request  for  the  use  of  their  was  in  the  region  north  of  Verdun.  In  late 
rails.  The  constant  rain  of  German  shells  on  October  three  naval  batteries  were  brought 
Paris,  however,  modified  this  attitude;  the  up  to  Charny  and  Thierville  and  began  bom- 
situation  was  so  urgent  that  such  assistance  barding  the  railroad  which  ran  through  Mont- 
as  these  American  guns  promised  was  welcome,  medy,  Longuyon,  and  Conflans.  This  was  the 
One  August  morning,  therefore,  the  first  train  most  important  line  of  communication  on  the 
started  for  Helles  Mouchy,  the  point  from  Western  Front;  it  was  the  road  over  which  the 
which  it  was  expected  to  silence  the  "  Big  German  army  in  the  east  was  supplied,  and 
Bertha."  The  progress  of  this  train  through  there  was  practically  no  other  line  by  which 
France  was  a  triumphant  march.  Our  own  the  great  German  armies  engaging  the  Amer- 
confidence  in  the  French  road  bed  and  bridges  icans  could  escape.  From  October  23rd  to  the 
was  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  French  hour  when  the  Armistice  was  signed  our  14-inch 
themselves;  the  train  therefore  went  along  guns  were  raining  shells  upon  this  road.  So 
slowly,  climbed  the  grades  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  successful  was  this  bombardment  that  the 
took  the  curves  with  the  utmost  caution.  As  German  traffic  was  stopped,  not  only  while 
they  crossed  certain  of  the  bridges,  the  crews  the  firing  was  taking  place,  but  for  several 
held  their  breath  and  sat  tight,  expecting  al-  hours  each  day  after  it  had  ceased.  What  this 
most  every  moment  to  crash  through.  All  meant  to  the  success  of  the  Allied  armies  the 
along  the  route  the  French  populace  greeted  world  now  knows.  The  result  is  perfectly 
the  great  battery  train  with  one  long  cheer,  and  summed  up  in  General  Pershing's  report: 
at  the  towns  and  villages  the  girls  decorated  "Our  large  calibre  guns,"  he  says,  "had 
the  long  muzzle  of  the  gun  with  flowers.  But  advanced  and  were  skilfully  brought  into  posi- 
there  were  other  spectators  than  the  French,  tion  to  fire  upon  the  important  lines  at  Mont- 
Expertly  as  this  unusual  train  had  been  camou-  medy,  Longuyon,  and  Conflans;  the  strategical 
flaged,  the  German  airplane  observers  had  de-  goal  which  was  our  highest  hope  was  gained, 
tected  its  approach.  As  it  neared  the  objective  We  had  cut  the  enemy's  main  line  of  communica- 
the  shells  that  had  been  falling  on  Paris  ceased  tions  and  nothing  but  surrender  or  an  armis- 
before  the  Americans  could  get  to  work,  the  tice  could  save  his  army  from  complete 
Germans  had  removed  their  mighty  weapon,  disaster." 

leaving  nothing  but  an  emplacement  as  a  target         These  guns  were,  of  course,  only  one  of  many 

for  our  shells.     Though  our  men  were  therefore  contributing  factors,  but  that  the  Navy  had  its 

deprived  of  the  privilege  of  destroying  this  part  in  this  great  achievement  is  but  another 

famous  long-range  rifle,  it  is  apparent  that  their  example  of  the  success  with  which  our  two  ser- 

arrival  saved  Paris  from  further  bombardment,  vices  cooperated    throughout  the  war — a  co- 

for  nothing  was  heard  of  the  gun  for  the  rest  operation  which  for  efficient  and  harmonious 

of  the  war.  devotion  to  a  common   cause   has    seldom,  if 

The  guns   proved   exceedingly  effective   in  ever,  been  equalled. 

The  copyright  of  these  articles  in  Great  Britain  is  strictly  reserved  by  Pearson's 
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JAMES  M.  COX 

Nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  Presidency.     Beginning  in  a  printer's  office  he 

later  became  a  reporter,  then  an  editor,  and  finally  the  owner  of  two  newspapers  in  Ohio. 

He  served  two  terms  in  Congress  and  later  was  three  times  elected  Governor  of  Ohio 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  Democrats  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Republicans  and 
nominated  one  of  their  most  com- 
monplace men  for  the  highest  office 
in  the  nation.  Apparently  the  great- 
est strength  of  Governor  Cox  is  that  he  comes 
from  Ohio.  The  great  political  importance  of 
this  state  was  emphasized  in  191 6,  for  the 
change  of  its  twenty-four  votes  from  the 
Wilson  to  the  Hughes  column  would  have 
given  victory  to  the  Republicans.  It  was 
therefore  inevitable  that,  in  the  Presidential 
struggle  of  this  year,  the  utmost  attention 
would  be  paid  to  Ohio.  The  determination 
of  the  Republicans  to  "redeem"  this  state  was 
one  of  the  several  reasons  which  caused  the 
nomination  of  Senator  Harding.  The  fact  that 
the  voters  of  Ohio  had  refused  to  make  Mr. 
Harding  governor  while  they  had  elected  Mr. 
Cox  to  this  office  three  times  by  great  majori- 
ties, has  been  accepted  as  an  assurance  that 
the  Dayton  newspaper  editor  has  a  greater 
following  in  this  "  pivotal "  state  than  his  fellow 
journalist  of  Marion.  Thus,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  practical  politician,  the  nomina- 
tion of  Cox  seemed  to  be  the  indicated  course. 
And  politicians  of  an  eminently  practical 
kind  are  responsible  for  his  selection.  The 
San  Francisco  Convention  marks  a  new  date  in 
our  political  development;  it  is  the  first  time  in 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation  when 
Tammany  Hall  has  exercised  any  affirmative 
influence  in  the  selection  of  a  Presidential 
candidate.  For  fifty  years  the  support  of 
Tammany  has  always  been  a  liability  in  a 
Democratic  Convention.  Grover  Cleveland  was 


nominated  three  times  against  the  howling 
protests  of  the  Tammany  delegates.  One  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  1912,  was  that  the  Tammany  braves  were 
fighting  his  nomination.  Yet  at  San  Francisco 
Mr.  Cox,  from  the  beginning,  was  the  favorite 
son  of  Tammany  Hall.  Only  the  support  of 
Tammany,  and  the  Tammanies  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  made  him  possible  as  the  Presidential 
candidate.  Charles  F.  Murphy  and  his  fol- 
lowers selected  Mr.  Cox  not  only  because  he 
was  regarded  as  a  "wet"  candidate  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  most  available  instrument  for 
striking  at  the  Wilson  Administration.  What- 
ever may  be  Governor  Cox's  personal  qualities, 
however  able  and  well-intentioned  he  may  be, 
he  starts  his  presidential  campaign  with  the 
heaviest  burden  of  any  candidate  for  a  genera- 
tion— the  indorsement  of  Tammany  Hall. 

American  politics,  so  far  as  Presidential 
candidates  are  concerned,  have  settled  down 
once  more  to  the  dead  level  of  "availability." 
Only  the  mere  accident  that  they  were  residents 
of  Ohio  makes  Mr.  Harding  and  Mr.  Cox  the 
candidates  of  their  parties.  Their  selection 
represents  no  higher  aspirations  in  both 
organizations  than  the  desire  to  win.  The 
backward  forces  in  both  parties  are  now  in 
control;  the  elements  which  have  made  for 
progress,  for  idealism,  for  the  general  better- 
ment of  political  life,  have  suffered  a  temporary 
eclipse.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that 
the  least  worthy  should  have  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  both  parties  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  nation  needs,  its  best,  its  ablest,  and  its 
most  unselfish  men  in  high  places. 


©  Clinedinst 

NORMAN  H.  DAVIS 

Newly  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State.     Mr.  Davis  was  in  Paris  with  the  American 
Peace  Commission  during  the  peace  negotiations,  and  later  became  Assistant  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury.     He  succeeds  Frank  L.  Polk 


MARK  W.  POTTER 


Recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  is  now,  for 

the  first  time  under  the  Transportation  Act,  complete  with  eleven  members.     Mr.  Potter  is 

a  lawyer  and  has  been  president  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Railroad 


VAN.  H.  MANNING 
One  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  to  secure  for  American  oil  pioneers  equal  rights  throughout 
the  world.     He  recently  resigned  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  become   Director  of  the  Division  of  Technical   Research  of  the  American 

Petroleum  Institute 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

BARON  SHIBUSAWA 
Called  "the  Schwab  of  Japan,"  and  one  of  the  leading  Japanese  figures  in  the  new  inter- 
national banking  consortium  in  which  bankers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and  America 

are  associated  in  making  loans  to  China  [See  page  406] 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

SIR  THOMAS  LIPTON 

Whose  Shamrock  IV  is  the  fourth  racing  yacht  he  has  built  in  his  attempts  to  carry  back  to 

England  the  America  s  Cup 
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Money  and  Presidential  Primaries  When  this  system  of  nominations  was  first 

proposed,  the  criticism  most  generally  made  was 

THE  one  satisfaction  which  can  be  de-  that  it  would  make  necessary  large  and  foolish 
rived  from  the  Chicago  Convention  is  expenditures.  It  forces  those  who  are  promot- 
the  evidence  which  it  furnishes  that  ing  a  candidacy  to  engage  in  an  advertising  cam- 
Americans  have  become  extremely  sensitive  paign  on  a  mammoth  scale.  To  advertise 
over  the  use  of  money  in  Presidential  cam-  a  candidate  in  forty-eight  states  and  to  more 
paigns.  It  is  plain  that  the  influences  which  than  one  hundred  millions  of  people  costs  an 
contributed  chiefly  to  the  defeat  of  General  immense  sum.  Millions  can  be  spent  in  this 
Wood  and  Governor  Lowden  were  their  way  without  any  intention  of  corruption; 
large  expenditures  in  the  primaries.  The  the  purchase  of  advertising  space  in  the  news- 
forces  which  controlled  the  Republican  Con-  papers,  on  billboards,  and  other  places;  the 
vention  were  determined,  from  the  start,  to  circulation  of  great  quantities  of  printed  matter; 
nominate  a  man  of  their  own  set;  it  is  ex-  displaying  the  portrait  of  the  candidate  with  a 
tremely  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  list  of  his  accomplishments,  the  payment  of  tra- 
manipulated  the  delegates  and  accomplished  veling  expenses;  and  the  hiring  of  halls  for  a 
this,  except  for  the  disclosures  about  the  cam-  multitude  of  speakers — these  are  only  a  few  of 
paign  funds  of  General  Wood  and  Governor  the  legitimate  ways  in  which  primary  cam- 
Lowden.  paigns  can  consume  money  on  an  enormous 

All  signs  indicate  that  General  Wood  was  scale. 
the  favorite  candidate  of  the  Republican  General  Wood  is  a  gentleman  of  honor;  the 
rank  and  file.  He  showed  the  greatest  popular  men  who  gave  this  money  did  so  merely  for 
strength  in  the  Republican  primaries;  from  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  his  great  qualities  as 
the  first  he  maintained  his  lead  in  the  un-  a  Presidential  candidate;  for  the  most  part 
official  poll  taken  by  the  Literary  Digest,  in  the  contributors  were  amateurs  in  politics 
which  the  successful  candidate,  Senator  Hard-  and  had  no  ulterior  purposes  to  serve.  Com- 
ing, was  scarcely  mentioned.  A  majority  of  pared  with  the  brutal  money  campaign  which 
the  delegates,  if  they  had  had  the  opportunity  was  waged  by  Mark  Hanna  in  the  interest  of 
of  expressing  their  umrammeled  judgment,  McKinley,  the  Wood  pre-convention  canvass 
would  probably  have  selected  the  General  as  represents  the  perfection  of  political  virtue, 
their  first  choice.  Yet  General  Wood's  strong-  No  important  candidate  has  been  presented  to 
est  admirers  must  admit  that  the  million  and  a  the  American  people  in  the  last  thirty  years 
half  dollars  which  had  been  spent  in  promoting  who  has  not  had  a  campaign  fund  of  good  pro- 
his  primary  campaign  presented  an  embarrass-  portions.  Rich  men,  several  of  whom  after- 
ing  problem.  Had  this  gallant  soldier  and  ward  filled  influential  positions,  financed  the 
statesman  been  nominated,  this  fund  would  Presidential  aspirations  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
have  become  perhaps  the  leading  issue  of  the  Mr.  Roosevelt's  financial  resources  in  1912  were 
campaign.  One  can  imagine  to  what  extent  certainly  not  small.  In  England  the  same  sys- 
Bryan  and  other  Democratic  campaigners  tern  prevails;  instead  of  obtaining  diplomatic 
would  have  denounced  this  attempt  to  "pur-  appointments,  contributors  to  the  party  chest  in 
chase  the  Presidency,"  a  cry  which  would  have  that  country  are  usually  elevated  to  the  peerage 
gone  a  long  way  toward  accomplishing  the  as  a  reward  for  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
purpose  for  which  it  was  raised.  In  the  recent  investigation  it  appeared 
Nevertheless,  the  fact,  of  course,  is  that  that  Senator  Johnson,  the  man  who  made 
General  Wood's  campaign  fund  reflected  no  a  political  issue  of  General  Wood's  campaign 
discredit  upon  his  honesty  and  represented  fund,  had  himself  collected  more  than  $200,000; 
no  attempt  by  his  friends  to  "buy"  the  office,  certainly  if  the  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars 
The  men  who  are  at  bottom  responsible  for  is  a  crime,  the  use  of  $200,000  is  at  least 
this  method  of  campaigning  are  the  very  ones  an  offense;  so  long  as  both  sums  are  spent 
who  chiefly  profited  from  the  disclosures.  Sen-  honestly — that  is,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
ator  Kenyon,  Senator  Johnson,  Senator  Borah,  used  in  corrupting  politicians  and  the  press,  of 
and  the  other  "progressives"  are  conspicuous  which  there  has  been  no  serious  accusation 
members  of  that  political  school  which  created  in  the  present  instance — the  financial  status 
the  ridiculous  Presidential  primary  only  a  few  of  the  Wood  and  Johnson  campaign  is  in  prin- 
years  ago.  ciple  the  same. 
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Progress  in  Political  Morality  An  Unworthy  Leadership  and  a  Policy  of 

Evasion 


THE  discussion  of  the  campaign  funds  of 

General  Wood  and  Governor   Lowden  117 

brings  the  subject  of  the  use  of  money  \/\/ 

in    politics    into   play    again.     This    question  Y    V 


H1LE  the  Chicago  Convention  in  a 
way  demonstrated  an  improvement 
in  American  political  morale,  in 
resolves  itself  into  two  main  elements.  First,  other  ways  it  was  a  most  disheartening  pro- 
how  much  money  is  it  proper  to  spend  in  a  ceeding.  Politics  is  full  of  ironies;  and  not  the 
primary  or  an  election  campaign  and,  secondly,  least  startling  is  that  the  most  discredited  ele- 
from  what  sources  is  it  proper  to  get  this  ments  in  a  great  political  party  were  able  to 
money.  manipulate  this  better  conscience  among  the 

In  both  aspects  there  has  been  a  great  prog-  delegates  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.     Gen- 

ress  in  the  last  generation.     Twenty-five  years  eral  Wood's  campaign  fund  gave  such  men  as 

ago  money  was  openly  and  corruptly  used  to  Penrose,  Smoot,  William   Barnes,  and  James 

advance  Presidential  candidacies;  newspapers  W.  Wadsworth  the  opportunity  of  posing  as 

were  bribed  and  delegates  were  purchased  out-  prophets  of  political  regeneration  and  forcing 

right.     In  1888,  General  William  T.  Sherman  upon  a  reluctant  convention  a  man  whose  chief 

explained  the  defeat  of  his  brother's  Presidential  qualification  was  that  he  was  not  "tainted"  in 

candidacy  in  his  usual  blunt  fashion:  "Alger  this   fashion.     The    Republican   group   which 

bought  all  John's  niggers."     Though  such  per-  dictated  Harding's  nomination  has  twice  made 

formances  are  not  entirely  unknown  to-day —  the  Democrats  a  free  gift  of  the  Presidency, 

the  Southern  delegates  are  still  a  blot  on  Re-  Their  names  have  long  represented  the  most 

publican    conventions — this    procedure,    as    a  reactionary    ideas    in    American    public    life, 

system,   has  become  extinct.     Yet  money  is  Penrose  is  a  survivor  of  the  old  school  of  Quay 

still  spent  in  fairly  large  amounts.     Even  the  and  Piatt — the  school  to  whom  politics  was 

Wilson  campaign  funds  which  set  a  new  mark  merely  a  game  of  office  broking  and  for  whom 

in  moderation  reached  a  high  figure  which  in-  legislative  chambers  existed  merely  to  serve 

eluded  obligations  which  were  generally  fulfilled,  the  selfish  purposes  of  private  interest.     Smoot 

On  the  question  of  the  amount  of  money  is  a  product  of  the  same  generation.     Barnes 

the  public  realizes  that  some  money  is  nee-  and  his  group  have  spent  their  entire  politi- 

essary  but  it  also  unmistakable  feels  that  the  cal  lives  blocking    political    progress    in    New 

less  spent  the  better.  York  State.     In  191 2  this  group,  by  shameful 

The  public  realizing  that   some  money  is  methods,  deprived  Roosevelt  of  the  nomina- 

necessary  knows  that  it  must  come  by  dona-  tion  and  forced  the  selection  of  Taft;  in  1916 

tions  but  it  certainly  would  prefer  small  dona-  they  again  defied  public  opinion  in  their  Party; 

tions  from  many  people  to  large   donations  and  on  both  these  occasions  the  Republican 

from  a  few  people.     If  a  man  gives  anything  candidates  went  down  to  defeat.     The  struggle 

from  $10  to  $1000  to  a  campaign  fund  it  can  which  has  been  taking  place  in  American  public 

be  considered  a  free  gift,  but  if  a  man  gives  life  for  a  generation  had  been  a  struggle  be- 

from  $100,000  to  $500,000,  the  public  feels  that  tween  the  things  these  men  represent  and  the 

a  candidate  is  morally  bound  to  do  something  new    ideals.     Their    presence    as    dominating 

in  return.     This  has  generally  been  the  habit  characters  in  a  great  political  convention  is  a 

in  the  present  Administration  as  well  as  in  all  sheer    anachronism.     The    political    thinking 

its  predecessors.     Nevertheless,  the  public  does  of  America  long  since  passed  them  by,  and  the 

not  like  the  practice  and  the  fact  that  even  fact  that  they  have  triumphed  once  more  raises 

so  fine  a  character  as  Colonel  Procter  gave  the  question  as  to  whether  the   Republican 

$500,000   to  the   Wood    candidacy    hurt    its  Party    has    any    future.     Certainly    there    is 

chances.  nothing  in  its  leadership,  as  manifested  in  the 

The  people  who  believe  in  the  primary  are  Chicago  Convention,  or  in  its  so-called  prin- 

conf  ronted  with  the  problem  of  making  it  work-  ciples,   as  manifested   in   its  platform,  which 

able  under  present  conditions  without  violating  reflects  the  best  things  in  American  public  senti- 

the  very  healthy  growth   of  public   opinion  ment  at  the  present  time.     The  only  justifica- 

against  the  use  of  large  sums  of  money  and  tion  for  the*  existence  of  a  political  party  is 

particularly   against    the   use   of   large  sums  that  it  provides  the  mechanism  for  making 

derived  from  single  individuals.  public  opinion  effective.     It  must  itself  have 
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convictions  or  it  shall  perish.  The  Whig  Party  a  unanimous  delegation  from  his  own  state 
disappeared  because  it  played  fast  and  loose  sufficiently  explained  the  discouragement  which 
with  the  slavery  question;  its  leaders  displayed  his  sponsors  felt.  The  Senator  as  a  Presiden- 
far  more  interest  in  getting  the  offices  than  in  tial  possibility  then  sank  into  that  obscurity 
taking  a  bold  stand  on  a  problem  which  was  life  from  which  he  was  suddenly  rescued  when  the 
and  death  to  the  people.  The  Republican  Party  convention  became  deadlocked  over  Wood, 
is  similarly  ignoring  the  pressing  questions  of  It  was  only  when  he  had  actually  been  nomin- 
theday.  In  1 9 16,  when  peace  or  war  with  Ger-  ated  that  the  voters  whose  suffrages  he  seeks 
many  was  the  issue  that  overshadowed  all  first  formed  his  acquaintance.  The  biograph- 
others,  the  Republican  Party  refused  to  take  a  ical  details  which  the  newspapers  patiently 
definite  stand;  its  candidate  in  that  stirring  unearthed  were  scanty  and  not  inspiring.  It 
period  laid  chief  emphasis,  in  his  campaign,  appeared  that  Senator  Harding  was  a  genial, 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  protective  tariff.  Sim-  respectable,  hard-working  American  and  that 
ilarly  at  the  present  moment  the  question  no  scandal  attached  to  his  private  or  political 
which  takes  precedence  of  all  others  is  the  life.  Almost  his  whole  career  had  been  spent 
part  which  the  United  States  is  to  play  in  the  as  the  proprietor  ^nd  editor  of  a  country 
economic  and  political  reorganization  of  the  newspaper;  as  a  country  editor  he  had  neces- 
world.  The  Republican  platform  commits  sarily  figured  in  Ohio  politics;  he  had  served 
the  party  to  no  definite  policy  on  these  ques-  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ohio,  and  had  been 
tions.  This  absence  of  ideas  is  the  direct  out-  defeated  for  the  Governorship  before  winning 
come  of  the  narrow,  unintelligent,  and  partisan  his  election  as  Senator.  In  the  Senate  his  corn- 
leadership  that  controlled  at  Chicago;  a  panionable  personality  had  made  him  popular 
leadership  which  regards  a  party  as  an  instru-  with  his  associates,  but  he  had  never  been  a 
ment  for  pursuing  personal  advantage  and  leader,  his  name  had  never  been  associated 
wreaking  personal  spite  and  not  as  a  force  for  with  important  legislation — he  was  simply  a 
directing  a  nation  along  the  most  worthy  lines,  good-natured,  well-dressed  member  of  the 
Republican    majority   who    could    always    be 


The  Republican  Candidate  depended  upon  to  vote  as  party  discipline  di- 

rected.     A  search  of  his  activities  in  the  Senate 

THE  candidate  selected,  from  the  stand-  disclosed  that  Mr.  Harding  had  introduced 
point  of  the  men  who  selected  him,  is  139  bills,  of  which  only  9  concerned  matters  of 
ideal.  His  outstanding  quality — if  such  public  interest,  and  these  trifling  ones;  the 
a  quality  can  be  said  to  be  outstanding — is  remaining  130  were  private  measures,  the 
utter  commonplaceness.  To  the  mass  of  larger  number  granting  and  increasing  pen- 
American  voters,  Warren  G.  Harding  is  hardly  sions.  That  record  sufficiently  painted  the 
even  a  name.  His  Ohio  career  had  been  so  in-  candidate's  portrait  as  a  statesman.  He  is 
conspicuous  that,  until  his  election  as  Senator,  evidently  the  common  type  of  parochial  legis- 
his  name  had  not  even  appeared  in  Who's  Who.  lator;  he  is  the  pork  barrel  lawmaker  who  re- 
His  remarks  in  the  Senate,  for  the  last  five  gards  his  duty  as  done  when  he  has  "taken 
years,    have   seldom    been    printed   anywhere  care"  of  the  folks  at  home. 

except    in    the    Congressional    Record.     When  

great  public  questions  have  appeared,  no  one  „D    k  H           »  past  and  present 
has  ever  thought  of  seeking  the  opinions  of  the 

Ohio  Senator.     No  popular  magazine,  scanning  f  T  IS  absurd  to  talk  about  "dark  horses," 

the  horizon  for  possible  Presidential  material,  "available    candidates/'    and    the    like; 


I 


has  ever  considered  presenting  to  its  readers  a  A  for  the  commonplace  candidates  who  have 
sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Warren  G.  emerged  from  deadlocked  conventions  in  the 
Harding.  A  few  months  ago  word  came  from  past  have  been  men  of  genius  when  compared 
Washington  that  the  Senatorial  junta  had  with  the  present  aspirant.  The  favorite  corn- 
selected  the  Ohio  Senator  as  their  candidate  parison  with  McKinley  is  nothing  to  the  point; 
in  the  approaching  campaign;  soon  afterward,  McKinley  was  not  a  dark  horse;  his  name  had 
however,  the  public  was  informed  that  Senator  been  before  the  public  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
Harding  had  developed  so  little  popular  date  for  years;  everyone  knew,  six  months  be- 
strength  that  this  plan  had  been  abandoned,  fore  the  convention  of  1896  met,  that  he  was 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Harding  had  failed  to  secure  to  be  the  candidate,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  nom- 
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inated  on  the  first  ballot  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  real  compromise  candidates  of  the 
last  forty  years  were  Hayes,  Garfield,  and 
Harrison;  and  Senator  Harding  is  not  in  the 
class  with  any  of  these  men.  Hayes  had  had 
an  excellent  war  record,  had  been  a  leader  of 
the  bar  in  Ohio  for  years,  had  demonstrated 
great  ability  in  Congress,  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  Governor  of  Ohio,  to  which  office  he 
had  been  elected  three  times  in  succession,  and 
had  a  national  reputation  as  a  thinker  on  cer- 
tain great  vital  questions  of  the  day,  such  as 
civil  service  reform  and  the  currency.  His 
Presidency — in  which,  despite  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  his  election,  he  made  a  most 
creditable  record — was  the  logical  culmination 
of  his  career.  James  A.  Garfield  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  congressional  leaders  in  Amer- 
ican history;  besides  being  a  man  of  fine  intel- 
lect and  of  magnificent  presence,  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  of  his  time.  He  was  nom- 
inated by  the  convention  of  1880,  at  which  he 
was  a  delegate,  because  his  magnetic  person- 
ality and  his  dashing  leadership  simply  took 
the  gathering  by  storm.  Harrison,  also,  cold 
and  forbidding  as  was  his  exterior,  was  an 
orator  and  a  statesman. 

But  there  has  been  nothing  that  Senator 
Harding  has  yet  done  that  ranks  him  with  these 
men;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  any  man 
ever  nominated  for  the  Presidency  whose  career 
has  given  him  so  little  claim  upon  that  office. 
One  advantage  he  certainly  possesses — he 
represents  the  antithesis  to  President  Wilson. 
The  convention  seems  instinctively  to  have 
sought  an  antidote  to  the  strange  person 
who  now  occupies  the  White  House.  He  is 
just  as  platitudinous  as  Mr.  Wilson  is  unusual. 
He  is  just  as  normal  as  the  present  incumbent  is 
abnormal.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  day  to 
day  what  President  Wilson  will  do;  if  Senator 
Harding  reaches  the  White  House,  his  daily 
reactions  are  not  likely  to  contain  any  element 
of  surprise.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Senator 
is  a  conformist;  that  he  will  be  absolutely  sane; 
that  he  will  not  constantly  surround  himself 
with  queer  people;  and  that  he  will  find  his 
ideas  and  his  policies  ready  made.  For  six- 
teen of  the  last  twenty  years,  under  Roosevelt 
and  Wilson,  the  White  House  has  been  a  head- 
quarters of  the  daring  and  the  sensational; 
but  if  Senator  Harding  is  elected  it  is  likely, 
for  the  next  four,  to  settle  down  to  an  era  of 
placidity. 


Again  a  "  Constitutional  President  " 

IT  IS  also  a  safe  prophecy  that,  should 
Senator  Harding  become  President,  the 
existing  era  of  so-called  "executive  usurpa- 
tion" will  end.  Mr.  Wilson  brought  to  the 
White  House  a  theory  of  the  Presidential 
office  which  he  had  been  studiously  developing 
for  thirty  years.  His  first  book,  "Congres- 
sional Government,"  described  that  conception 
of  executive  responsibility  which  has  con- 
trolled all  the  Presidential  acts  during  his  two 
terms  of  office.  He  expressed  its  dominant 
idea  in  a  lecture  delivered  while  he  was  still 
president  of  Princeton;  the  famous  Massa- 
chusetts dictum,  "this  is  a  government  of 
laws,  not  of  men"  was,  said  Mr.  Wilson,  absurd 
and  untrue;  government  was,  and  always  had 
been,  a 'personal  human  matter;  the  man  had 
always  been  far  more  important  than  the  law. 
Mr.  Wilson  admired  the  British  Constitution, 
not  only  because  it  centred  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  power  in  the  same  hands, 
but  because  it  was  so  flexible  and  gave  such 
scope  to  the  individuals  who  happened  to 
control  the  government.  He  constantly  in^ 
sisted  that  the  American  Presidency  could  be- 
come anything  which  the  incumbent  had  the 
ability  and  the  force  of  character  to  make  it; 
the  President,  being  the  only  official  who  was 
chosen  by  the  American  people  as  a  whole, 
was  necessarily  the  popular  spokesman  both 
in  legislation  and  in  administration;  it  was  his 
business  to  lead  Congress,  to  formulate  party 
policy — to  be  dominant  everywhere.  What- 
ever may  be  the  popular  estimate  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son, it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  he  has 
consistently  upheld  his  carefully  formulated 
theory  of  his  office.  In  the  early  days  his  lead- 
ership accomplished  excellent  results;  it  caused 
the  repeal  of  the  Panama  tolls  discrimination — 
an  infamy  which  the  Republican  platform  evi- 
dently wishes  to  reestablish — and,  above  all,  it 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Law. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  the  Wil- 
sonian  leadership  was  devoted  to  safeguarding 
his  policy  of  neutrality,  to  keeping  the  country 
out  of  war,  and  to  preventing  the  nation  from 
preparing  for  the  inevitable  struggle.  But  the 
Wilsonian  idea  of  leadership  has  attained  its 
most  exalted  proportions  in  its  attempt  to 
establish  peace;  for  in  this  episode  the  will  of 
one  man  has  withstood  the  public  opinion  not 
only  of  his  own  party,  but  of  the  whole  nation, 
as  manifested  at  popular  elections,  in  the  press, 
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and  in  every  place  and  forum  in  which  public  ination  of  one  of  themselves  for  the   Presi- 

sentiment  can  be  tested.  dency.     It  may  safely  be  assumed,  therefore, 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  mild-mannered,  that  his  highest  ambition  will  be  to  work  har- 
easy-going,  bromidic  Republican  candidate  moniously  with  the  elected  representatives 
nourishes  no  such  grandiose  ambitions  as  this,  of  the  people,  and  even  to  subordinate  himself 
He  has  no  desire  to  convert  the  Presidency  to  them.  Unlike  G rover  Cleveland,  he  will 
into  a  kind  of  imperial  prime-ministership,  never  "have  Congress  on  his  hands."  Probably 
The  orthodox  conception  of  our  three  depart-  his  supporters  will  regard  this  attitude  as  Mr. 
ments  of  government,  executive,  legislative,  and  Harding's  chief  qualification  for  the  office; 
judicial,  is  the  one  that  appeals  to  him.  Like  yet,  without  accepting  the  Wilsonian  ideas  in 
McKinley,  he  will  restrict  his  ambitions  to  the  extreme  form  in  which  the  present  incum- 
becoming  a  purely  "constitutional  executive."  bent  has  practised  them,  the  American  people 
He  will  make  no  attempt  to  dictate  to  Congress;  do  demand  manly,  aggressive  leadership  in 
there  is  every  likelihood  that,  if  Mr.  Harding  their  President,  and  Mr.  Harding's  apparent 
is  elected,  the  White  House  will  become  an  willingness  to  regard  the  office  as  a  kind  of  sub- 
anteroom  to  the  legislative  chambers.  It  is  limated  Senatorship  will  not  favorably  im- 
those  Presidents,  like  Cleveland,  Roosevelt,  press  them.  The  present  estimation  of  the 
and  Wilson,  who  have  never  been  Representa-  Senate  is  not  so  high  that  there  is  any  popular 
tives  or  Senators,  who  have  had  trouble  with  desire  that  it  should  annex  the  White  House. 

the    lawmakers.     Among    the    few    Harding  

speeches  which  the  newspapers  have  discov-  Jhe  Undoi      of  Borah  and  Johnson 
ered  there  is  one  which  settled  this  question. 

"No  one  man  should  be  allowed  to  run  the  ^~  H*>  HOUGH  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  events 

United  States"  he  declared  in  his  remarks  on  from  so  colorless  a  platform  and  from  so 

the    Knox    resolution    establishing   peace    be-  JL     colorless  a  candidate,  it  seems  not  un- 

tween  the  United  States  and  Germany.     Mr.  likely  that  Mr.  Harding's  election  will  lead  to 

Harding's  reasons  for  approving  this  scuttle-  a  peace  with  Germany  which  will  not  be  dis- 

resolution  are  significant.     The  usual  argument  honorable  to  the  nation.     Mr.   Harding  was 

— the  restoration  of  peace,  the  reestablishment  not  himself  a  member  of   the    irreconcilable 

of  trade  and  the  like — did  not  appeal  to  the  group  of  Senators;  he  voted  for  the  League 

Ohio  Senator;  the  important  point  was  that  of  Nations  with  the  Lodge  reservations,  which 

the  adoption  of  the  resolution  would  teach  the  represented  the  solution  which  was  acceptable 

President  his  place.      'The  significance  of  the  to   the   majority   of   Americans.     Except   for 

passage  of  this  resolution,"  he  said,  "lies  in  its  President  Wilson's  veto,  nearly  all  the  Demo- 

reestablishment  of  the  constitutional  powers  crats  in  the  Senate  would  have  indorsed  this 

of  the  American  Congress.     It  not  only  re-  same  settlement.     Whatever  the  outcome  of 

establishes  the  powers  of  Congress,  but  it  par-  the  fall  elections,  no  party  is  likely  to  obtain  a 

ticularly  emphasizes  the  powers  of  the  Senate  two-thirds  majority   n  the  Senate;  should  Mr. 

as  a  coordinate  body  in  the  making  of  treaties.  Harding  occupy  the  White  House  next  March, 

I  like  to  think  that  the  so-called  Knox  resolu-  therefore,  the  Lodge  treaty  should  have  fairly 

tion  is  going  to  do  for  America  what  the  World  plain  sailing;  for  Mr.  Wilson  in  retirement  will 

War  did  for  the  autocrat  of  Germany."  not  be  able  to  control  the  Democratic  votes. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  "Whether  twelve  All  things  considered  it  is  apparent  that  the 
men  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  can  run  the  Borah-Johnson  group  have  lost  their  fight. 
United  States  of  America,"  Mr.  Harding  re-  Clever  as  they  imagined  themselves  to  be, 
plied:  "I  think  they  can  do  so  better  than  one  they  were  outgeneralled  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
man.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  man  is  vention.  Their  one  all-absorbing  purpose  was 
big  enough  to  run  the  United  States  Govern-  to  destroy  the  League  of  Nations;  for  this  they 
ment,  much  less  to  run  the  world."  These  stood  ready  even  to  sacrifice  the  Johnson  can- 
scraps  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  carefully  didacy.  The  Republican  leader  accepted  this 
reasoned"  theory  of  government,  but  they  at  sacrifice;  in  return  for  "irreconcilable"  support 
least  indicate  a  mental  attitude.  Mr.  Hard-  they  offered  a  treaty  plank  which  apparently — 
ing  is  the  candidate  of  a  Senatorial  cabal;  but  only  apparently — renounced  the  League, 
the  outcome  of  the  protracted  struggle  between  The  Borah-Johnson  wing  fell  neatly  into  the 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  upper  chamber  is  the  nom-  trap.     The  candidate,  as  said  above,  already 
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stands  committed  to  the  programme  against  discloses  an  experienced  hand.     As  a  corpora- 

which  their  bitterest  energies  were  directed;  tion  lawyer  Mr.  Root  gained  great  reputation 

that  in  itself  almost  defeats  the  anti-League  for  his  ability  to  draw  briefs  that  served  his 

campaign.     Moreover,  the  declaration  in  the  clients'  interests,  while  at  the  same  time  they 

party    platform,    while    intentionally    evasive  did   not   violate  the  letter  of  the  law.     Mr. 

and  obscure,  leaves  the  Republican  Party  free  Root's  celebrated  adaptability  appears  in  this 

to  adopt  the  Lodge-Versailles  Treaty  as  its  declaration.     His    work    not    only    makes    it 

party   policy.     The   platform    "approves   the  probable  that  the  Versailles  Treaty,  with  all 

conduct"    of    the    Republican    Senators    and  the  provisions  of  the  League  which  are  worth 

"honors   their  courage   and   fidelity."      'The  preserving,  will  be  ratified:  it  also  eliminates 

Senators,"  says  the  platform  "performed  their  Senator  Johnson   as   an   important   factor  in 

duty  faithfully."     What  was  the  "conduct"  American  politics,  for  the  present,  at  least. 

which  so  satisfies  the  Republican  Convention?  

Except  for  half  a  dozen  "last  ditchers"  the  Tlq  nan„u'  ont.  n„A  \jtA„:M 

n      \i.            .    .„.    .    .,    c      .       .  j £  I  ne  Republicans  and  Mexico 

Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  voted  for  the  r 

League  with  reservations.  The  Republican  ^  ■  ^HOSE  who  see  a  resemblance  between 
platform  can  be  interpreted  as  enjoining  them  McKinley  and  Harding  can  see  a  par- 
to  do  so  again.  Moreover,  the  platform  clearly  1  allel  also  between  a  problem  which  is 
approves  some  such  international  cooperation  destined  to  confront  Harding,  if  he  is  elected, 
as  the  League  proposes,  though,  in  deference  and  one  which  the  McKinley  Administration 
to  the  Borah-Johnson  type  of  statesman,  it  solved.  The  Mexican  question  has  reached 
avoids  using  the  hateful  words.  It  favors  an  just  about  the  stage  which  the  Cuban  question 
"agreement  among  nations  to  preserve  the  had  reached  when  Mr.  McKinley  became 
peace  of  the  world,"  and  it  advocates  the  forma-  President.  For  three  years  Mr.  Cleveland 
tion  of  an  "international  association."  Just  had  struggled  with  Cuba.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  "  League  of  difficulty,  it  is  true,  was  not  precisely  the  same 
Nations"  and  "an  international  association"?  as  that  presented  by  Mexico.  His  problem 
The  French  expression  for  the  League  is  "So-  was  not  mainly  that  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
ciety  of  Nations,"  which,  to  Senator  Johnson's  property  of  American  citizens  from  the  depre- 
sensitive  ears,  must  sound  offensively  like  dations  of  bandits  and  of  bandit  governments, 
"international  association."  Mr.  Hoover  has  For  the  preceding  sixty  years  the  Island  of 
declared  that  the  only  value  the  League  pos-  Cuba  had  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  insurrec- 
sessed  was  that  it  provided  a  means,  whenever  tion  against  Spain;  the  home  government  was 
international  peace  should  be  threatened,  by  apparently  unable  to  govern  its  greatest  colony 
which  the  representatives  of  the  enlightened  or  to  maintain  it  in  subjection.  The  conse- 
nations  could  sit  around  a  table  and  settle  the  quence  was  a  succession  of  outbursts  which 
matter  amicably.  The  Republican  platform  Spain  sought  to  quell  by  barbarous  methods, 
demands  an  "international  association,"  which  The  most  terrible  of  these  insurrections  took 
"shall  secure  instant  and  general  international  place  in  Grover  Cleveland's  second  term;  there 
conference  whenever  peace  shall  be  threatened  was  strong  sympathy  in  this  country  for  the 
by  political  action,  so  that  the  nations  pledged  struggling  Cubans  and  constant  pressure  was 
to  do  and  insist  upon  what  is  just  and  fair  may  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Cleveland  for  inter- 
exercise  their  influence  and  power  for  the  pre-  vention.  In  his  last  message  Mr.  Cleveland 
vention  of  war."  Let  us  suppose  that  such  an  described  the  anarchy  and  devastation  which 
"international  association"  had  existed  in  prevailed  in  Cuba,  and  warned  the  Spanish 
1 9 14,  when  the  Kaiser  precipitated  hostilities.  Government  that  some  solution  must  be 
Its  duties,  as  roughly  sketched  by  the  Republi-  found  at  an  early  day;  he  especially  empha- 
can  platform,  would  have  been  to  assemble  sized  that  Spain  could  not  depend  indefinitely 
immediately  and,  in  its  attempt  to  stop  the  upon  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the 
war,  it  would  not  have  been  limited  to  using  United  States.  Though  the  time  for  inter- 
its  "influence";  the  Republican  declaration  vention  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  President 
significantly  says  that  it  must  also  use  its  said,  it  was  not  improbable  that  developments 
"  power."  might  make  necessary  such  a  drastic  step.  Mr. 
According  to  the  press,  Mr.  Elihu  Root  McKinley  inherited  the  Cuban  problem  in  this 
was  the  author  of  this  plank,  and  it  certainly  form;  the  intervention  of  which  his  predecessor 
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had  given  intimations  became  his  policy;  and  plied  to  the  proposed  scheme,  it  does  not  pro- 

the  United  States  not  only  brought  peace  and  vide  a  "budget"  in  the  traditional  meaning 

happiness  to  a  distracted  country,  but  it  in-  of  that  word.     It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  a 

troduced  a  new  morality  into  international  re-  "budget,"    in    the    European    sense,    can    be 

lations.  grafted   on   the  American   system  of  govern- 

The  next   President  will   similarly  have  to  ment;    at    any    rate   anything   approximating 

deal    with    a    Latin-American    difficulty,    left  a  budget  is  impossible  without  fundamentally 

unsolved  by  his  predecessor.     In  their  essence  modifying  American  institutions, 

the  Cuban  and  the  Mexican  difficulties  are  the  The  budget  originated  in  Great  Britain,  and  it 

same.     The  real  point  involved  in  Cuba  was  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  which  has  extended 

whether   a    neighboring   country,    formed    by  over  more  than  a  thousand  years.     In  England 

Nature  to  be  the  home  of  a  prosperous  and  the  taxing  power  was  originally  the  prerogative 

industrious  people,  should  be  suffered  to  degen-  of  the  Crown; the  time  came,  however,  when  the 

erate  into  chaos.     The  prevailing  misery  and  British  masses  refused  to  submit  tamely  to  the 

destitution  in  Cuba  were  the  result  of  an  in-  exactions  of  the  King's  taxgatherers  and  when 

efficient,    corrupt,    and   cruel   government,    in  they   insisted   on   having    something    to    say 

this  case  that  of  Spain.     The  anarchy  of  Mex-  about  the  extent  to  which  their  pockets  could  be 

ico  is  similarly  explained,  though  in  this  in-  rifled.     Out  of  the  struggle  over  this  taxing 

stance  the  oppressive  rule  comes  from  within,  power  arose  the  blessings  of  popular,  constitu- 

The  next  President,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  tional    government.     Briefly,    the    levying   of 

be  compelled  to  give  stability  to  the  nation  taxes  was  reduced  to  this  system:  the  Crown 

south  of  us.     Upon  this  point  the  Republican  informed  Parliament  of  the  amount  of  money 

platform  speaks  more  pointedly  than  anything  needed  to  conduct  the  Government  and  asked 

which   has   come   from  the  Wilson  Adminis-  for  a  vote  of  supply.     The  people's  representa- 

tration.     "The  Republican  Party  pledges  it-  tives  could  grant  this  demand,  or  could  refuse 

self  to  a  consistent,  firm,  and  effective  policy  it,   in   whole  or  in   part.     The  all-important 

toward  Mexico  that  shall  enforce  respect  for  the  point  was  that  the  initiative  resided  in  the 

American  flag  and  protect  the  rights  of  Amer-  Crown;  it  was  never  the  business  of  Parliament 

ican  citizens  lawfully  in  Mexico  to  security  of  to  propose  taxes  or  to  make  appropriations; 

life  and  enjoyment  of  property,  in  connection  its  business  was  merely  to  accept,  or  to  reject, 

with  an  established  international  law  and  our  the  proposals  of  the  executive.     It  could  grant 

treaty  rights."  these  in  full,  or  it  could  reduce  them;  the  one 

The  opposition  press  has  declared  that  this  thing  it  could  not  do — and  this  is  the  essential 
plank  in  the  platform  foreshadows  war.  fact  in  the  British  budget  system — was  to  sug- 
Doubtless  some  kind  of  military  interven-  gest  appropriations  itself,  or,  what  amounted 
tion  will  be  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  to  the  same  thing,  increase  the  sums  which  had 
establishment  of  order,  yet,  Mexico  being  so  been  asked  for  by  the  Crown.  This  descrip- 
poor,  so  weak,  so  lacking  in  military  strength,  tion  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  British 
the  word  "war"  is  a  rather  formidable  one  to  king  was  an  absolute  autocrat,  that  he  held  the 
apply  to  such  operations.  purse  strings  of  his  country  in  his  own  hands, 
that  he  had  complete  initiative  in  levying  taxes 

Budgets,  British  and  American  f"d  j\ makfin#  appropriations  subject  only  to 

0  the  veto  of  Parliament.     Such  for  a  time  he 

THOUGH  the  attempt  to  secure  a  budget  was,  and  such  he  would  have  been  indefinitely, 
system  has  failed  in  the  present  session,  except  for  the  revolution — a  revolution  which 
owing  to  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  lasted  several  centuries — which  ended  in  de- 
has  vetoed  the  bill  on  constitutional  grounds,  priving  the  Crown  of  political  power,  and  in 
it  is  evident  that  the  plan  proposed  by  the  transferring  it  to  Parliament.  In  British 
present  Congress  is  the  one  that,  at  an  early  constitutional  parlance,  the  word  "Crown" 
date,  will  be  adopted.  The  long  campaign  does  not  signify  the  gentleman  who  wears 
for  an  orderly  system  of  national  f\ nance  has  that  empty  bauble  once  or  twice  in  his  lifetime; 
thus  had  a  certain  measure  of  success,  but  it  is  it  always  means  the  Ministry  which  in  turn 
well  to  understand  precisely  what  we  have  represents  a  majority  of  British  voters.  It 
gained  and  to  what  extent  we  ha^e  failed,  does  not  refer  to  George  V,  but  to  Lloyd  George 
Though  the  word  "budget"  is  generally  ap-  and  his  associates.     This  Ministry  now  pre- 
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pares  the  budget,  which  contains,  on  the  one  control  of  the  purse  strings,  and  so  hostile  to 

hand,  an  estimate  of  anticipated  expenditures  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  White  House, 

and    anticipated    revenues   for   the   year   and  that  it  is  incredible  that  they  will  voluntarily 

presents   it   for  the  approval   of   Parliament,  reduce  themselves  to  a  position   where  they 

Parliament  can  reject  this  budget  in  whole  or  will    become   merely   critics   of   the   executive 

in  part;  the  one  thing  it  cannot  do  is  to  increase  proposals.     That  is  the  reason  why  the  United 

a  single  item;  a  parliamentary  rule,  adopted  in  States  is  not  likely  to  have  a  budget,  in  the 

the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  prohibits  any  "  private  real  meaning  of  that  term. 

member" — one  who  is  not   in  the  Cabinet —  

from  introducing  a  bill  appropriating  money.  First  g  tQ  B  d  t 
Thus  the  essential  feature  of  the  British  finan-  F  ° 
cial  system  is  that  a  single  group  of  men,  com-  "X  TKT  any  change  that  simplifies  our 
prising  the  Ministry,  have  practically  complete  Y  present  fiscal  system  is  progress;  it  is 
control  over  both  expenditures  and  revenue;  X  apparent  that  we  can  get  the  budget 
this  business-like  arrangement  is  made  possible  only  gradually;  and  the  present  proposals  are 
by  the  fact  that,  under  the  parliamentary  sys-  valuable  as  one  step  toward  financial  order, 
tern,  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  rest  Already  the  House  has  made  a  change  in  its 
in  the  same  hands.  committee  system  which  is  an  indispensable 
Under  the  American  Constitution,  the  finan-  preliminary  to  reform.  As  originally  organ- 
cial  procedure  is  not  so  simple.  Responsibility,  ized  the  House  had  its  Committee  of  Ways 
both  for  raising  money  and  for  spending  it,  is  and  Means;  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
not  centred  in  one  agency,  but  is  divided  among  this  committee  not  only  controlled  the  raising 
a  multitude.  Congress  has  the  initiative  in  of  revenue,  but  it  also  had  general  supervision 
making  appropriations  and  in  raising  revenue;  over  appropriations;  that  is,  it  had  the  desir- 
the  President  has  the  power  of  veto.  But  able  quality  of  uniting  in  the  same  hands  the 
what  makes  the  congressional  system  especially  business  of  raising  and  of  spending  money.  In 
confusing  is  that  appropriations  are  not  pro-  the  period  following  the  war,  Thaddeus  Ste- 
posed  by  a  compact,  smoothly  working  com-  vens,  who  was  chairman  of  this  committee, 
mittee,  such  as  the  British  Ministry,  but  that  was  not  in  good  health;  and,  in  order  to  relieve 
every  member  has  the  right  to  introduce  bills,  him  of  the  burden,  Congress  split  the  Commit- 
As  a  result,  about  20,000  bills,  most  of  them  tee  in  two  parts:  one,  retaining  the  name  of 
carrying  appropriations,  are  introduced  by  Ways  and  Means,  was  to  prepare  bills  for  rais- 
Representatives  and  Senators  at  every  session,  ing  money,  while  a  new  committee,  called  the 
These  measures,  in  turn,  are  referred  to  ten  or  a  Appropriations  Committee,  was  to  prepare  the 
dozen  committees — all  of  which  thus  become  bills  for  spending  it.  In  thus  separating  these 
little  legislatures  which  have  the  power  of  functions,  the  House  made  a  great  mistake, 
voting  the  public  funds.  In  Great  Britain  any  and  its  most  intelligent  leaders,  especially 
private  member  who  should  introduce  a  bill  James  A.  Garfield,  insisted  that  the  change 
appropriating  money  for  dredging  a  river,  would  lead  to  great  extravagance.  But  some- 
building  a  post  office,  granting  a  pension,  con-  time  later  it  was  guilty  of  a  still  greater  error, 
structing  a  battleship,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  had  become 
would  at  once  be  declared  out  of  order;  if  he  perhaps  the  most  powerful  in  Congress;  its 
persisted  he  would  be  forcibly  removed  from  chairman  was  the  brilliant  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
the  chamber,  as  a  disturber  of  its  peace  and  de-  whose  opposition  to  Cleveland's  tariff  policy 
corum.  Such  a  proposal  can  be  introduced  had  made  him  exceedingly  unpopular  with  his 
only,  as  the  parliamentary  rule  provides,  Democratic  associates.  In  order  to  punish  him, 
"by  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown."  it  was  decided  to  strip  him  of  a  large  part  of  his 
There  is  probably  no  constitutional  impedi-  power;  as  a  result  the  Appropriations  Com- 
ment to  the  adoption  of  a  similar  rule  by  Con-  mittee  was  in  turn  subdivided,  and  several  new 
gress.  If  the  legislative  body  should  agree  to  committees  were  created,  all  of  which  had  the 
consider  no  bill  appropriating  public  funds,  duty  of  preparing  appropriation  bills.  The 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  present  system  of  ten  or  a  dozen  committees,  all 
— that  is,  the  President  or  his  cabinet  — then  having  jurisdiction  over  spending  money,  and 
the  United  States  would  possess  a  real  budget  all  spending  it  with  a  lavish  hand  and  at  cross 
system.     Congressmen  are  so  jealous  of  their  purposes,    is    the   consequence   of   this    great 
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blunder,  and  it  is  this  mistake  which  the  House  has  been  made  to  keep  it  under  the  control  of 

has  now  undone.     It  has  practically  restored  the  appropriating  body;  with  this  idea  in  mind, 

the    system    which    was    so    capriciously   de-  the     comptroller-general     and    his    associate, 

stroved    in    Cleveland's   first    administration,  though  appointed   by  the   President,   can   be 

Under  the  new  scheme,  seven  of  the  old  com-  removed    only    by    concurrent    resolution    of 

mittees — those  on  agriculture,  foreign  affairs,  Congress.     It  is  this  provision  that  has  led 

Indian  affairs,  naval  affairs,  post  office  and  post  President  Wilson  to  veto  the  whole  bill;  he 

roads,  and  river  and  harbors — lose  the  power  of  regards  this  clause  as  a  violation  of  the  Consti- 

preparing  money  bills;  a  new  committee  on  tution  and  as  an  unwarranted  encroachment 

appropriations    is    created,    which    will    have  upon    the    executive    power.     Since    he    ex- 

thirty-five  members,  and  which,  like  the  one  presses  complete  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the 

abolished   thirty-five   years   ago,    succeeds   to  bill,  a  way  will  probably  be  found  to  adjust  this 

their    powers.     Thus    the    House    has    again  difficulty  when  Congress  assembles  in  December. 

concentrated  authority  over  appropriations  in  

one  place;  it  remains  only  to  go  back  again,  What  Kind  of  "Prohibition"  Are  We 

undo  the  earlier  mistake,  and  again  place  in  m  .     Have? 

the  hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

the    business    both   of   raising   and    spending  *  I  ^HE    decisions   of   the   Supreme   Court 


money,  and  another  appreciable  step  toward  a  have  settled  national  policy  on  the  pro- 
budget  system  will  have  been  taken.                           JL     hibition  question,  at  least  from  the  con- 
stitutional  and  legal  standpoint.  The  opponents 


T 


The  Proposed  Budget  Bureau  had  ™\*  ™  ho^  °{  des;.rotyi"g,  X^  a™nd" 

r                  °  ment;  if  they  could  show  that  it  had  not  been 

THE  Budget  Bill  in  itself  represents  an  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
attempt  to  correct  the  present  chaotic  the  Constitution,  it  obviously  became  null  and 
system  of  presenting  estimates  to  Con-  void.  They  rested  their  contention  on  two 
gress.  At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of  grounds.  The  amendment  had  passed  the 
the  Treasury  ostensibly  prepares  such  esti-  House  and  Senate  by  a  two  thirds  vote  of  the 
mates;  at  least  once  a  year  he  sends  a  so-called  members  present;  the  argument  was  now 
"letter"  to  Congress,  containing  his  estimates  made  that  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership 
of  appropriations  for  the  succeeding  year.  But  was  required;  but  this  contention  the  Supreme 
the  proceeding  is  a  fallacious  one.  He  merely  Court  dismisses  in  short  order.  Again  the 
assembles  the  estimates  sent  him  by  the  heads  amendment  had  been  ratified  by  more  than 
of  departments,  who  in  turn  make  them  up  three  fourths  of  the  state  "legislatures,"  as  the 
from  the  estimates  furnished  by  the  bureau  Constitution  provides;  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
chiefs;  he  then  forwards  the  whole  undigested  however,  many  states  have  adopted  the  refer- 
mass  to  the  Speaker.  The  Secretary  has  no  endum,  which  gives  the  voters  the  privilege  of 
right  to  revise  these  estimates,  to  increase  reviewing  legislative  acts;  it  was  therefore 
them  or  to  decrease  them;  he  is  merely  an  contended  that  in  those  states  which  had  the 
errand  boy  for  their  transmission.  The  pres-  referendum  the  word  "legislatures"  had  ac- 
ent  proposal  changes  this;  it  creates  a  so-called  quired  a  new  significance  and  could  be  con- 
Budget  Bureau,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  strued  as  meaning  the  voters  en  masse,  acting 
Treasury  is  the  director,  whose  business  it  will  at  the  polls.  The  Supreme  Court  has  likewise 
be  to  prepare  real  estimates  and  not  merely  to  made  quick  work  of  this  contention,  holding 
forward  the  exaggerated  demands  of  the  de-  that  the  word  "legislature"  in  the  Constitu- 
partment  heads.  This  Bureau  has  the  power  tion  describes  those  bodies  of  representative 
to  examine  the  estimates  of  the  department,  to  law  makers  which  are  descendants  of  the 
revise  them,  and  to  increase  or  decrease  them,  "legislatures"  in  existence  in  1787,  when  the 
That  is  to  say  it  will  prepare  something  which  Constitution  was  framed.  The  Eighteenth 
resembles  a  budget.  A  new  system  of  ac-  Amendment,  therefore,  is  now  a  part  of  the 
counting  is  also  created,  headed  by  a  comp-  Federal  Constitution  and  will  remain  so  until 
troller-general;  since  the  purpose  of  the  gen-  another  amendment  is  passed,  repealing  it. 
eral  accounting  office  is  to  furnish  Congress  At  the  same  time  the  Supreme  Court  sustains 
the  machinery  by  which  it  can  keep  watch  over  the  Volstead  Act,  which  provides  that  any 
expenditures   by   the   Executive,  an    attempt  liquid  matter  which  contains  more  than  one 
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half  of  one  percent,  of  alcohol  is  "intoxicating"  be  a  surreptitious  traffic  in  the  manufacture 
and,  therefore,  illegal.  and  sale  of  alcohol,  the  thirsty  will  still  obtain 
These  decisions  provide  a  national  problem  their  cocktails  and  drunken  men  will  continue 
of  peculiar  gravity.  Whatever  opinions  may  to  reel  along  the  public  highways.  Such  mani- 
prevail  as  to  the  evils  or  benefits  of  strong  festations  as  these,  which  are  not  uncommon 
drink,  there  can  be  only  general  agreement  on  even  in  states  which  are  rigidly  dry,  will  pro- 
the  proposition  that  a  constitutional  amend-  duce  an  impression  that  the  amendment  has 
ment  is  a  very  serious  matter.  The  large  failed;  yet,  unless  the  disregard  is  flagrant, 
number  of  laws  which  have  passed  into  dead  continuous,  and  officially  countenanced,  this 
letters  are  sufficiently  scandalous,  but  the  per-  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow.  It  must 
sistent  and  tolerated  disregard  of  a  part  of  be  remembered  that  all  laws  are  constantly 
the  Federal  Constitution  would  tend  to  under-  disregarded;  if  this  were  not  so,  the  thousands 
mine  the  whole  structure  of  our  Government,  of  jails  and  penitentiaries  scattered  all  over  the 
In  most  parts  of  the1  country,  particularly  in  the  land  would  be  unnecessary.  There  are  plenty 
large  centres  of  population,  the  prohibition  of  laws  against  theft,  yet  stealing  is  wide- 
amendment  is  being  constantly  violated.  Re-  spread.  Every  state,  "prohibits"  forgery, 
ports  pretty  generally  indicate  that,  though  the  yet  anything  like  absolute  "prohibition"  of 
open  saloon  has  disappeared,  and  though  the  this  crime  is  unknown.  Because  these  and 
price  of  alcoholic  drink  has  greatly  advanced,  numerous  other  laws  do  not  cause  the  absolute 
one  can  still  obtain  refreshment  with  compara-  disappearance  of  the  crime  against  which  they 
tive  ease.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  are  aimed,  no  one  proposes  that  they  shall  be 
that  the  reform  has  immediately  failed;  in  repealed.  And  so  it  will  be  with  the  prohibi- 
itself  the  task  of  closing  all  the  saloons  from  the  tory  measures.  But  there  is  another  class  of 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  ending  a  traffic  which  laws  which,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  en- 
has  always  existed,  and  attempting  to  control  forcement,  have  become  practical  dead  letters 
the  personal  habits  of  a  hundred  million  people,  and  are  widely  and  persistently  disregarded, 
would  take  more  than  six  months;  and,  when  The  laws  which  aim  to  regulate  the  relations 
we  add  to  the  natural  difficulties  the  fact  that  between  the  sexes — especially  those  against 
the  validity  of  the  constitutional  amendment  prostitution — furnish  the  best  illustration, 
itself  and  the  legislation  had  not  yet  been  These  laws  signify  little  more  than  a  pious  ex- 
settled,  the  progress  which  has  already  been  pression  of  opinion  by  the  state  that  virtue  and 
made  in  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  orderly  living  are  desirable  qualities  in  the 
necessarily  contemptible.  But  the  present  citizen;  they  are  not  enforced,  and  most  think- 
situation  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are  two  ers  believe  they  are  not  enforceable.  Is  the 
good  reasons  for  most  vigorously  enforcing  this  constitutional  amendment  gradually  to  join 
amendment.  The  first  of  these  is  the  mere  fact  this  class,  or  is  it  to  be  one  of  the  provisions, 
that  it  is  now  a  part  of  our  fundamental  law.  which,  while  not  enforceable  in  an  ideal  sense, 
The  second  is  that  the  only  way  of  testing  the  is  yet  to  represent  the  honest  and  consistent 
virtues  of  the  prohibitory  regime  is  by  actually  policy  of  the  state? 
putting  it  into  practice.     It  is,  therefore,  the                                     

duty  of   Congress  to  provide  adequate  ma-  Secretary  Daniels  Convicts  Himself 

chinery   and    money    for    this    purpose;    the 

mere  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  /SECRETARY     DANIELS'     attempt     to 


S 


the    states,    unquestionably    in    obedience    to  ^^    shift  the  issue  in  the  naval  controversy 
popular  sentiment,  have  demanded  this  change,  ^y    is  hardly  likely  to  succeed.     The  con- 
lays  this  obligation  upon  the  authorities.  duct  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  World 
War  is  now  a  matter  of  official  record ;  the  wit- 

Ideal  Versus  Practical  Enforcement  "esses  have  all  been  heard,  the  evidence  is  all 

in;  and  the  large  amount  of  information  as- 

YET  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  sembled  has  great  value,  not  only  for  the  his- 
most  vigorous  and  conscientious  ef-  torian  and  for  the  student  of  naval  strategy, 
forts  to  enforce  these  new  laws  will  not  but  for  the  psychologist  of  democracy  and  its 
produce  an  absolutely  bone-dry  nation.  The  ways.  From  this  latter  point  of  view  Mr.  Dan- 
saloons  may  disappear,  "clubs"  may  vanish,  iels  is  himself  the  most  illuminating  exhibit, 
hotel  bars  may  fade  away,  yet  there  will  always  For  nearly  eight  years  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Navy  has  illustrated,  more  conspicuously 
than  perhaps  any  other  member  of  the  Wilson 
cabinet,  the  vices  which  seem  to  be  almost  in- 
evitably inherent  in  our  political  system.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  term  Mr.  Daniels  has  con- 
sistently regarded  all  matters  of  administration 
and  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  political  ad- 
vantage. In  his  mind  the  Navy  has  never 
figured  as  a  fighting  machine;  it  has  been  merely 
an  instrument  for  promoting  the  primitive 
kind  of  politics  in  which  he  has  spent  his  entire 
career.  For  example:  one  of  the  curious  facts 
developed  by  this  investigation  is  that,  at  the 
very  time  v/hen  the  German  submarines  were 
winning  the  war,  the  Navy  Department 
sent  anti-submarine  craft  to  patrol  the 
sounds  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Daniels'  own 
state.  Of  course,  all  the  German  submarines 
were  at  that  time  operating  three  thousand 
miles  away  in  the  great  centres  of  shipping 
which  surrounded  the  British  Isles;  moreover, 
even  though  the  U-boats  had  all  been  concen- 
trated in  American  waters,  they  could  never 
have  entered  the  North  Carolina  Sounds — the 
waters  are  too  shallow  and  treacherous.  The 
move  was  purely  political — an  extension  of 
the  pork  barrel  idea  to  the  conduct  of  a  war. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  pursuing  precisely  the  same 
naval  policy  at  the  present  moment;  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  tactics  of  localism,  of 
passing  the  Navy  around  in  sections  to  several 
parts  of  the  country,  instead  of  organizing  it 
as  a  unified  fighting  machine,  he  has  divided 
the  fleet  in  two  parts,  sending  half  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  All  great  naval  authorities  have  in- 
sisted that  the  great  fighting  ships  must  be 
developed  and  trained  as  a  unit;  Great  Britain 
saved  the  liberties  of  the  world  in  19 14,  simply 
because,  for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war, 
she  had  kept  all  her  big  fighting  ships  as  one 
fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  and  had  trained  them 
as  a  unified,  coordinating  fighting  force;  no 
naval  authority  has  so  eloquently  preached  and 
illustrated  this  fundamental  principle  of  naval 
warfare  as  our  own  great  Admiral  Mahan. 
Why  does  Mr.  Daniels  imperil  the  future  of  the 
American  Navy  by  splitting  the  forces  in  two? 
Simply  because  the  fleet  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  a  popular  political  move. 

In  the  present  controversy  Mr.  Daniels  has 
given  a  startling  illustration  of  another  vice  of 
the  politician  as  distinguished  from  the  states- 
man; the  habit  of  substituting  prejudice  for 
facts,  and  of  meeting  argument  with  evasion. 
The  Secretary's  reply  to  Admiral  Sims  was 


based  upon  the  theory  that  the  average  citizen 
reads  nothing  but  newspaper  headlines.  Of 
course  the  politician-secretary  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  Admiral's  carefully  reasoned  state- 
ments; his  responsibility  ended  when  he  had 
supplied  reporters  with  statements  and  phrases 
which  would  make  "spicy"  reading,  and  which 
would  subtly  create  prejudice  against  the  very 
capable  and  honest  sailor  who  commanded  our 
Navy  in  the  World  War.  Thus  Mr.  Daniels' 
main  answer  to  the  Admiral's  purely  profes- 
sional charges  was  that  his  sympathies  were 
pro-British,  that  he  was  constantly  seeking 
British  decorations,  that  he  favored  every- 
thing proposed  by  the  British  Admiralty  and 
opposed  everything  proposed  by  the  American 
Navy  Department,  and  that  he  was  far  more 
interested  in  protecting  British  shipping  than  in 
safeguarding  the  troopships  which  were  trans- 
porting American  soldiers.  Of  course  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  these  assertions  are  false;  in 
makingthem,  theSecretary's purpose  is  todivert 
public  attention  from  the  shocking  conditions 
which  existed  at  Washington  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war.  If  these  charges  are  true, 
they  damage  Secretary  Daniels  even  more 
than  they  damage  Admiral  Sims.  A  Congress 
which  accepted  them  on  their  face  value  would 
be  compelled  to  impeach  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Serious  as  have  been  the  criticisms 
leveled  against  Secretary  Daniels  no  one  has 
yet  accused  him  of  keeping  in  command  of  our 
naval  forces  in  the  war  an  officer  whom  he  knew 
to  be  not  only  inefficient  but  traitorous;  that 
is  a  charge  which  Mr.  Daniels  has  made  against 
himself. 


The  Daniels'  Witnesses  Support 
Admiral  Sims 

AS  TO  the  basis  of  Admiral  Sims'  criti- 
/\  cisms,  the  facts  are  entirely  clear.  They 
1  V  are  substantiated  by  the  witnesses 
whom  Secretary  Daniels  has  called  upon  to 
refute  them.  The  Senate  proceeding  has  dis- 
closed that  there  is  an  anti-Sims  faction  in  the 
department,  a  group  of  officers  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  hostile  to  him,  and  who 
one  would  assume  from  the  newspaper  head- 
lines, had  sustained  the  Secretary  in  the  present 
controversy.  Yet  the  official  report  discloses 
that  these  very  men,  upon  whose  testimony 
Mr.  Daniels  has  rested  his  case,  have  endorsed 
practically  all  of  Admiral  Sims's  charges.  So 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  befog  the 
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issues,  that  it  is  well  to  get  the  Admiral's 
criticisms  clearly  in  mind.  In  the  main,  there 
were  three: 

1.  That  the  Navy  entered  the  war  unpre- 
pared. 

2.  That  it  entered  the  war  with  no  definite 
plan  of  operations  against  the  enemy. 

3.  That,  for  these  reasons,  it  took  the  Navy 
six  months  to  throw  its  full  weight  against  the 
enemy;  that  for  this  period  it  pursued  a  vacil- 
lating policy,  attempting  to  formulate  its  plans 
from  day  to  day,  these  plans  being  based  upon 
an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Daniels  called,  in  refutation  of  these 
charges,  Admiral  Benson,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  McKean,  Captain  Pratt, 
assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  others. 
Instead  of  upholding  Secretary  Daniels,  these 
witnesses  agreed  with  Admiral  Sims.  Secre- 
tary Daniels,  in  his  reports,  his  public  speeches, 
and  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, has  declared  that,  when  war  broke 
out  in  April,  1917,  the  Navy  was  prepared, 
from  "stem  to  stern."  On  this  point  let  his 
own  witness,  Admiral  Benson,  be  heard: 

Chairman:  Would  you  say  that  the  statement 
in  the  Secretary's  annual  report  that  the  navy 
was  from  stem  to  stern  ready  for  war  in  April,  191 7, 
was  justified? 

Admiral  Benson:     Not  from  my  point  of  view,  no. 

Chairman:     Was  its  personnel  adequate? 

Admiral  Benson:     No. 

Chairman:     Were  all  the  ships  ready? 

Admiral  Benson:     No,  they  were  not  all  ready. 

Chairman:     Were  they  fully  manned? 

Admiral  Benson:     They  were  not  fully  manned. 

Chairman:     Was  the  navy  mobilized? 

Admiral  Benson:     It  was  not. 

Another  of  the  Secretary's  witnesses,  Ad- 
miral McKean: 

Chairman:  Would  you  say  that  the  navy  was 
ready  from  stem  to  stern  (on  April  6,  191 7)? 

Admiral  McKean:  From  my  interpretation  of 
that  phrase,  I  would  not,  by  a  good  deal. 

Chairman:  How  long  did  it  take  to  get  .  .  . 
the  light  craft  in  a  condition  of  material  readiness 
for  war? 

Admiral  McKean:  Some  of  them  two  days,  some 
two  months  and  some  of  them  six  months. 

Chairman:  How  long  was  it  before  substantially 
all  of  them  were  in  readiness  for  war? 

Admiral  McKean:    Oh,  I  should  say  six  months. 

Another  Daniels'  witness,  Captain  Pratt, 
not  only  declared  that  the  Navy  was  not  pre- 


pared, but  did  not  hesitate  to  fix  the  blame  for 
the  neglect: 

Chairman:  Who  was  responsible  for  this  lack 
of  preparation  that  rendered  our  forces  incapable 
of  quick  action? 

Captain  Pratt:  The  Secretary,  of  course,  was  the 
responsible  head. 

On  Admiral  Sims'  second  point,  that  the 
Navy  entered  the  war  with  no  plans,  the  testi- 
mony— also  from  witnesses  hostile  to  Admiral 
Sims — was  similarly  conclusive.  This  is  Ad- 
miral Benson's  statement: 

Chairman:  Was  there  a  sound,  complete,  and 
well  defined  plan  for  conducting  this  particular 
war? 

Admiral  Benson:  For  this  particular  war  I  do 
not  think  so;  only  such  general  plans  or  policies  as  I 
have  already  outlined.  .  .  .  No  definite  war 
plan  was  drawn  up  on  paper.  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  was  not. 

Captain  Pratt: 

Captain  Pratt :  There  were  not  issued  to  Admiral 
Sims  any  instructions  beyond  the  simple  statement 
of  July,  1917. 

As  to  the  consequent  delays  in  getting  anti- 
submarine craft  on  the  other  side,  the  testimony 
from  the  same  sources  substantiated  Admiral 
Sims.     Admiral  McKean: 

Chairman:  If  these  recommendations  (of  Sims) 
could  have  been  followed  out  very  shortly  after  they 
were  made,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  a 
very  good  thing? 

Admiral  McKean:     Most  of  them  yes,  decidedly. 

Chairman:  So  that  if  there  was  delay  it  was  un- 
fortunate? 

Admiral  McKean:  In  some  of  them  ...  in 
the  case  of  the  destroyers  yes  .  .  .  and  the 
anti-submarine  craft. 

Admiral  Benson: 

Admiral  Benson:  To  have  had  more  destroyers, 
or  submarine  chasers,  or  other  craft  on  the  other 
side  ....  (in  191 7)  would  have  resulted  in 
saving  more  British  or  other  allied  merchant  ship- 
ping.    .     .     . 

Captain  Pratt: 

We  should  have  had  about  fifty-one  destroyers, 
six  tenders,  about  seven  gunboats,  two  cruisers  and 
twelve  submarines.  ...  All  these  vessels 
could  have  been  sent  at  once  if  they  had  been  in 
shape.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  these  ships  were 
not  sent  at  that  time  can  of  course  best  be  ex- 
plained by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  .  .  . 
Personally  I  was  not  in  accord  with  this  policy,  as  I 
favored  making  concessions  and  sending  the  ships 
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at  once.  The  matter  was  handled  immediately 
by  me  and  a  favorable  reply  drafted.  The  answer 
was  not  sent  immediately,  and  then  it  was  not  a 
favorable  one.  The  question  was  being  weighed 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Secretary, 
I  think. 


The  Wilson  "Neutrality"  the  Cause  of 
Unpreparedness 

THUS,  despite  Mr.  Daniels'  denials,  the 
facts  are  proved,  that  (i)  the  Navy  was 
not  prepared  for  war,  (2)  it  entered  the 
war  with  no  plan  of  operations,  and  (3)  it  de- 
layed for  six  months  assembling  its  full  power 
for  the  stroke  against  Germany.  Mr.  Daniels' 
own  supporters  in  the  Navy  Department  have 
put  these  facts  imperishably  upon  the  record. 
The  reason  for  this  lack  of  preparation  appears 
again  and  again  in  the  several  thousand  pages  of 
testimony.  Mr.  Wilson's  strange  notion  of 
"neutrality"  explains  the  mystery.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  slightest  attempt  to 
place  our  naval  and  military  forces  in  a  condi- 
tion to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Germany 
would  have  been  interpreted  as  a  violation  of 
that  "neutrality  in  thought  and  act"  which 
furnished  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Presi- 
dent's war  policy.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tania  did  not  change  this  policy  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Whether  this  "overt  act"  justified 
immediate  war  or  not  is  a  fair  subject  for  de- 
bate, but  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  at 
least  warranted  the  American  Government  in 
preparing  for  war.  Any  preparations,  of 
course,  should  have  been  preparations  for  the 
particular  kind  of  warfare  which  hostilities 
against  Germany  would  necessarily  assume. 
The  Navy  Department  should  have  immedi- 
ately formulated  plans  and  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  fighting  the  submarine.  It  did  not 
do  so.  In  1 9 16,  when  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign was  approaching  and  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  appease  the  public  indignation  against 
our  naval  and  military  weakness,  the  Adminis- 
tration passed  bills  ostensibly  increasing  our 
Army  and  Navy.  The  present  investigation 
shows  that  this  was  a  false  "preparedness." 
The  international  situation  made  it  necessary 
that  the  United  States  should  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  war  against  Germany  and  that 
such  preparations  should  for  the  most  part 
take  the  form  of  fighting  the  submarine.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  naval  bill  of  19 16  should  have  pro- 
vided for  building  destroyers  and  other  anti- 


submarine craft  on  a  great  scale,  for  destroy- 
ers represented  the  type  of  ship  which  would  be 
most  needed  in  the  approaching  war.  But  a 
huge  destroyer  programme  would  have  been  a 
threat  against  Germany  and  consequently 
"unneutral."  Therefore  Mr.  Wilson's  bill  laid 
chief  emphasis  upon  the  construction  of  a  huge 
battle  fleet — a  type  of  ship  which  would  not  be 
needed  in  a  war  on  the  Central  Empires. 
The  first  of  these  big  ships  could  not  be  finished 
until  1 9 1 9 — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  of  them 
is  not  finished  yet — and  the  whole  programme 
could  not  be  completed  until  1922.  Of  course 
this  programme  was  not  preparation  for  war 
against  Germany;  in  fact,  a  few  months  after 
war  had  been  declared,  the  construction  of 
these  ships  was  discontiniued,  and  properly 
so,  in  order  to  devote  our  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties to  the  construction  of  anti-submarine  craft. 
Had  the  Navy  taken  up  the  work  of  real  prep- 
aration in  1 9 16,  we  would  have  had  scores  of 
destroyers  ready  for  anti-submarine  work  in 
the  summer  of  191 7.  But  such  activity  would 
have  informed  Germany  that  the  United  States 
was  getting  ready  to  meet  her  depredations 
and  would  therefore  have  been  "unneutral." 


Soldiers  Who  Refuse  Pensions 

A  VETERAN  of  the  Civil  War  writes 
the  World's  Work  to  correct  an  unfor- 
tunate slip  made  in  a  recent  editorial  on 
the  Soldiers'  Bonus.  "All  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War" — so  ran  the  offending  phrase — "are 
now  drawing  annual  bonuses  or  service  pen- 
sions." Our  correspondent  rises  in  entirely 
justifiable  wrath  to  say  that  he  is  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War  and  is  not  drawing  a  pension. 
Of  course  the  statement  should  have  said, 
"All  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  are  entitled  to 
draw  etc." 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  there  are 
still  many  survivors  of  1861-65,  who  may 
legally  draw  thirty  dollars  or  more  a  month 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  who  refuse  to 
do  so.  These  men  have  no  desire  to  exact  a 
financial  reward  for  a  service  which  was  a  pa- 
triotic duty;  their  conception  of  citizenship 
rises  higher  than  that.  The  World's  Work 
certainly  apologizes  to  these  splendid  old  vet- 
erans. A  pleasant  feature  of  this  same  letter 
was  a  list  of  male  descendants  who  volunteered 
for  the  war  against  Germany,  all  of  whom,  at 
the  present  moment,  are  opposing  the  bonus, 
and  announcing  their  determination  never  to 
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accept  a  penny,  if  it  is  passed.  One  of  the  en- 
couraging aspects  of  the  present  bonus  cam- 
paign is  that  such  survivors  of  the  World  War 
are  not  rare. 

A  Penny  Saved  May  Be  Two  Pennies 
Earned 

A  SECOND  Benjamin  Franklin  who  could 
make  saving  and  conservative  investing 
popular  would  to-day  render  a  great 
service  to  his  country,  for  present  high  prices 
and  many  of  the  economic  difficulties  attendant 
upon  them  are  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  that 
homely  virtue  of  thrift  which  is  so  noticeable 
to-day.  The  makers  of  silk  shirts  would 
not  be  so  busy  if  there  was  not  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  their  products  and  the 
manufacturer  of  new  oil  promotion  stocks  would 
not  be  working  overtime  if  the  public  appetite 
for  his  ''promising"  wares  was  not  insatiable. 
A  "Poor  Richard"  who  could  convince  the 
public  of  the  folly  of  its  ways  and  teach  it 
wiser  uses  for  its  money  might  save  it  from 
learning  by  sad  experience  that  it  cannot  eat 
its  cake  and  have  it  too. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of 
saving  to-day  is  that  the  money  will  buy  so 
little  at  present  and  may  very  reasonably  be 
expected  to  buy  more  later  on.  Carrying 
this  argument  still  further,  one  can  invest  this 
money  in  bonds  to-day  at  lower  prices  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Civil  War  and  bonds  can  be 
expected  to  go  up  in  value  as  living  costs  come 
down.  In  other  words,  when  money  is  cheap, 
as  it  is  at  present,  it  is  a  good  time  to  store  up  a 
supply;  and  bonds,  being  the  only  thing  that 
this  "cheap"  money  will  buy  more  of  than  for- 
merly, offer  an  excellent  place  to  store  it. 
This  argument  was  brought  out  graphically 
in  a  little  folder  by  'Blodget  &  Company,  in- 
vestment bankers,  recently.  This  is  the  way 
they  presented  it : 

The  black  areas  in  the  chart  show  the  value 
of  the  dollar  in  commodities.  In  1914  the 
dollar  would  buy  100  cents'  worth  of  merchan- 
dise— now  it  will  buy  about  45  cents'  worth. 


The  red  areas  show  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
the  purchase  of  long-term  bonds  at  the  average 
prevailing  price  of  twenty  active  issues.  In 
1914  the  dollar  would  buy  about  88  cents' 
worth — now  it  will  buy  about  121  cents'  worth. 
For  an  example,  $820  spent  in  non-essentials 
will  now  buy  goods  worth  $369  in  191 4.  On 
the  other  hand  $820  will  now  buy  a  bond 
formerly  worth  $1,120.  In  other  words,  your 
$820  if  put  into  bonds  now  will  buy  $1,120  of 
goods  if  both  bonds  and  goods  should  return  to 
normal  prices,  instead  of  the  $369  worth  it  will 
buy  to-day.    A  remarkable  premium  on  thrift. 
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THE   VALUE   OF   THE   DOLLAR 


RAILROAD  BONDS  AND 
SMALL  INVESTORS 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  Magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments   and   the  lessons  to  he   learned  therefrom 

A  PROFESSIONAL  man   in   the  West  of  the  Civil  War  have  railroad  bonds  sold  as 

who  owns   government   and    muni-  low  as  at  present;  during  the  panics  of   1873, 

cipal  bonas,  writes  that  he  is  con-  1893,  and  1907  they  did  not  sell  as  low.     As 

sidering  the  investment  of  part  of  yet  there  has  been  no  response  in  the  market 

^  his  savings  in  railroad  bonds  "such  to  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  constructive 

as  the  4  and  4I  per  cents,  of  good  record  in  the  transportation    act.     At    first    thought    this 

past,  and  having  fifteen  or  more  years  to  run."  seems   hard   to   explain.     But    when   one   re- 

His  reason  is,  "These  bonds  can  be  bought  to  members  that  the  execution  of  that  act  is  in 

net  a  good  rate  upon  the  actual  cash  invest-  the  hands  of  the  same  Interstate  Commerce 

ment  and  will  approach  par  as  time  goes  on.  Commission    that    has    caused    most    of    the 

This  is,  of  course,  a  mild  form  of  speculation,  but  railroads'  trouble  of  the  past  it  does  not  seem 

I  think  I  can  afford  to  risk  a  few  thousand  in  so  strange.     Many  investors  who  have  been 

something  not  quite  so  sure  as  governments  several  times  disappointed  by  the  rulings  of 

and  municipals."  the  Commission  in  the  past  are  now  going  to 

Such  letters  as  these  are  indications  of  a  re-  wait  until  they  know  definitely  how  the  Com- 

viving  confidence  in  railroad  bonds.     As  yet  mission  is  going  to  treat  the  roads  under  the 

the  sign  of  advancing  prices  that  the  public  new  law  before  they  invest  in  more  railroad 

usually  follows  is  not  evident,  but  those  who  securities.     This   is   one   of  the   reasons  why 

answer  inquiries  in  regard  to  investments  can  there  has  been  no  response  in  the  market  to 

see  a  growing  interest  in  the  railroad  issues,  the  passage  of  the  new  railroad  act.     A  more 

These  indications  may  be  worth  the  investor's  important  reason  is  the  income  tax  law.   Those 

consideration.  who  have  the  most  money  to  invest,  that  is, 

From  the  South  a  World's  Work  reader  those  who  are  affected  by  the  super-taxes,  now 

writes  that  he  has  been  an  investor  in   real  choose  their  investments  with  their  eye  on  the 

estate  but  is  now  considering  selling  his  real  income  tax.     That  means  that  they  are  buying 

estate  and  investing  in  railroad  bonds.     "  What  tax-exempt  securities,  such  as  municipal  bonds, 

real  estate  I  have  bought  has  doubled  in  value,"  which  give  them  a  higher  return,  taxes  consid- 

he  writes.     "What  would  you  advise  in  regard  ered,  than  they  can  realize  on  railroad  bonds 

to  selling  it  this  year  and  re-investing  the  funds  even  at  their  present  low  prices.     This  leaves 

in   low-price   bonds,  or  bonds  below  par,  that  an  opportunity  for  the  small  investor  such  as 

are  really  safe?"  is  seldom  open  to  him,  or  one  that  will  prove 

Here  is  not  only  a  business  man  who  looks  to  be  an  opportunity,  if  the  Interstate  Com- 

for   railroad   securities   to   improve   in   value,  merce  Commission  in  administering  the  new 

but  here  is  one  of  our  new  bond   buyers  as  railroad   measure  adopts  the  same  favorable 

well — one  of   that   great   number  who   never  attitude  toward  the  roads  that  Congress  showed 

bought  a  bond  until  the  Liberty  Loans  came  in  its  consideration  of  their  problems, 

along,  on  whom  the  financing  of  the  business  By  the  time  this  is  read,  or  soon  after,  the 

of  this  country  and,  to  some  extent,  of  other  Commission  will  have  authorized  an  advance 

countries   now   depends.     This   new   investor  in  rates  that  the  roads  may  charge  under  the 

has  been  disappointed  with  his  Liberty  Bond  new  law.     This  will  give  the  first  indication 

investments,   because  of  their  severe  market  as  to  whether  its  attitude  toward  the  railroads 

decline.     Let  us  see  if  there  is  a  good  basis  for  has  changed  or  not,  and  will,  therefore,  be  of 

his  growing  confidence  in  railroad  bonds.  great  importance  to  investors  or  prospective 

They  are  still   selling  around   their  recent  investors  in  railroad  securities.     It  may  have 

low  record  prices.     Not  since  the  worst  days  an    immediate    effect    on    the    market.     But 
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underlying  this  decision  by  the  Commission 
as  to  rates,  there  are  certain  other  fundamental 
factors  in  regard  to  the  railroads — in  the  new 
railroad  law  itself,  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  railroad  case — that  must  have  a  greater 
influence  in  the  long  run. 

The  most  fundamental  of  these  is  the  growing 
public  understanding  of  the  railroad  problem 
and  of  its  relationship  to  general  business. 
The  public  now  realizes  that  low  rates  are  not 
what  it  wants  most  from  the  railroads.  For 
now  that  the  roads  are  in  an  undernourished 
state  because  of  low  rates  and  are  unable  to 
give  the  best  service,  the  public  realizes  that 
it  is  service  it  wants  first.  And  it  is  now  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Witness  the  shipping  and  other 
business  organizations  that  are  supporting 
the  roads'  applications  for  substantial  increases 
in  rates.  It  is  this  public  view  of  the  question 
that  Congress  reflected  in  the  new  Transporta- 
tion Act,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be 
influenced  by  it.  Instead  of  continuing  solely 
a  restraining  body  the  public  now  wants  it  to* 
be  a  helpful  regulating  body. 

But  the  future  of  the  railroads  is  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  the  same  extent  that  it  was  in  the 
past.  Congress,  in  the  new  law,  has  laid 
down  certain  directions  to  be  followed  in  the 
regulation  of  the  roads,  that  give  to  the  Com- 
mission a  measure  of  what  constitutes  fairness, 
as  the  public,  through  Congress,  now  sees  it, 
that  shall  be  used  in  determining  the  treatment 
the  railroads  shall  receive.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  Commission  is  glad  to  have 
this  measure  prescribed  for  it.  And  as  Con- 
gress will  undoubtedly  see  that  its  measure  is 
applied  as  it  intended  it  should  be,  that  meas- 
ure is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
railroad  investments.  Not  until  just  recently, 
however,  was  it  possible  to  interpret  the  meas- 
ure prescribed  by  Congress  into  earnings  on 
railroad  capital. 

The  new  railroad  law  says  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission   shall   fix   rates 


as  nearly  as  possible  to  give  5J  or  6  per  cent, 
return  on  the  "fair  valuation"  of  the  railroad 
property  employed  in  the  service  of  the  public. 
But  "fair  valuation"  was  an  unknown  quan- 
tity in  this  equation  and,  therefore,  the  answer 
could  not  be  arrived  at.  Congress  directed 
that  the  railroad  valuation  work  being  carried 
on  by  the  Commission  be  continued  and  that 
when  final  valuation  figures  are  fixed  they  be 
used.  It  was  left  to  the  Commission,  however, 
to  decide  what  figures  it  would  use  meanwhile 
for  valuations.  Would  it  be  the  roads'  own 
property  accounts  as  shown  on  their  books? 
Well-informed  people  thought  it  would  be- 
but  there  had  been  so  many  cries  of  "watered" 
capitalization  in  connection  with  these  figures, 
not  only  from  the  yellow  journals  but  from 
uninformed  Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
ers as  well,  that  the  public  could  feel  no  cer- 
tainty in  this  matter. 

Now  the  unknown  quantity  has  been  fairly 
definitely  determined.  Figures  were  recently 
made  public  covering  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  preliminary  reports  of  the  costs 
of  reproducing  fifty  railroads  of  the  country 
with  the  value  of  their  land.  These  fifty  roads 
represent  about  one  sixth  of  the  railroad  in- 
vestment of  the  country.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  larger  and  stronger  roads  are  not 
included  among  them.  Yet  the  cost  of  re- 
producing these  fifty  roads,  at  19 14  prices, 
plus  the  value  of  their  land,  was  more  than 
they  were  capitalized  for.  When  the  figures 
for  all  the  roads  are  completed  the  margin 
will  be  wider.  No  longer  can  the  cry  of 
"watered"  capital  be  raised  against  the  rail- 
roads as  a  whole.  Next  to  the  new  railroad 
law  itself,  these  figures  are  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  railroad  case  that  has  yet 
been  made.  They  are  a  justification  of  the 
more  favorable  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
the  railroads.  They  are  likely  to  form  the 
basis  for  renewed  investment  confidence  in 
railroad  bonds.  They  should  be  a  strong 
argument  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  liberal  attitude  in  regard  to 
rates. 


IS  EUROPE  CRUMBLING? 

A  Call  to  Arms  for  Civilization  Against  the  Creeping  Chaos  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Relation  of  America  to  the  Economic  Havoc. 
What    Twentieth    Century    Society    Must    Do    in    Self    Defence 

By  FRENCH  STROTHER 


THE  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  in 
the  United  States  that  the  appalling 
misery  and  disorganization  of  indus- 
try in  mid-eastern  Europe  is  no  con- 
cern of  ours,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
appeals  to  our  instincts  of  chanty.  Starvation  in 
Austria,  collapse  of  transportation  in  Hungary, 
the  death  of  productive  industry  in  Germany 
— these  things,  according  to  this  view,  are 
merely  the  misfortunes  of  those  peoples — the 
vengeance  of  poetic  justice  upon  them  for  their 
share  in  an  unholy  war. 

Why,  then,  should  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison, 
who,  to  be  sure,  has  an  earned  reputation  for 
humanitarianism  as  the  result  of  his  activities 
in  the  Red  Cross  during  and  since  the  war, 
but  who  is,  after  all,  far  more  conspicuous  for 
his  hard-headed  business  sense  and  his  concern 
for  the  financial  prosperity  of  this  country — 
why,  let  us  repeat,  has  Mr.  Davison  proposed 
that  the  United  States  spend  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  those  coun- 
tries and  their  neighbors,  giving  as  his  reasons 
only  the  most  practical  considerations  of  safety 
and  stability  for  ourselves? 

This  article  is  an  effort  to  make  plain  in 
some  detail  the  practical  reasons  behind  Mr. 
Davison's  proposal,  and  to  warn  the  American 
public  explicitly  of  the  dangers  that  confront 
our  seemingly  secure  prosperity.  In  doing 
this  a  certain  amount  of  attention  will  have  to 
be  paid  to  wretchedness  and  human  suffering. 
But  more  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  relatively 
undramatic  but  practically  more  important 
facts  about  the  dislocation  of  railroads  and 
manufactures  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  suffer- 
ing. When  these  details  are  grasped  it  will 
be  plain  why  the  infection  is  likely  to  spread 
to  this  country — an  infection  in  its  ultimate 
consequences  not  only  more  subtle  but  more 
terrible  than  the  infection  of  typhus  itself, 
because  it  is  the  parent  of  typhus,  and  of  starva- 
tion and  political  dissolution  as  well. 


Imagine  first  the  condition  which  exists  in 
that  shifting  zone  of  new  republics  and  altered 
monarchies  which  lies  eastward  from  the  solid 
civilizations  of  Italy,  France,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  stretching  to  the  fluc- 
tuating boundary  line  of  that  chaos  which  was 
Russia.  Here  is  a  corridor  of  new  nations — the 
boiling  metal  of  old  nationalistic  aspirations 
poured  into  new  moulds  from  the  caldron  of 
war,  seething  with  the  released  inter-racial 
hatreds  of  a  thousand  years,  still  too  freshly 
turned  from  the  molten  mass  of  old  empires 
to  have  fixed  their  new  forms  either  geographic- 
ally or  politically.  From  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  of  these  new 
nation?,  beginning  with  the  tiny  republics  of 
Esthonia  and  Latvia  on  the  north,  through  re- 
stored Poland,  defeated  Germany,  freshly 
created  Czechoslovakia,  and  diminished  Hung- 
ary and  Austria  to  the  swollen  kingdoms  of 
Rumania  and  Greater  Serbia.  Taken  at  their 
face  value,  these  are  pretentious  political  struc- 
tures. The  reality,  of  course,  is  far  otherwise. 
In  none  of  these  countries  is  there  a  govern- 
ment in  power  which  knows  what  fortune  to- 
morrow will  bring  forth.  Several  of  them  have 
not  even  a  fundamental  law,  such  as  our  Con- 
stitution. Some  of  them,  small  as  they  are, 
are  still  rent  by  inter-racial  hatreds.  In  all  of 
them,  including  the  largest,  there  is  a  bitter 
division,  politically  expressed,  between  the 
rich  and  poor.  We  may  guess  something  of 
their  political  situation  by  imagining  that  the 
United  States  were  without  a  Constitution, 
that  it  were  governed  by  a  President  and  a 
Congress  chosen  feverishly  in  the  midst  of  war, 
and  that  one  third  of  our  population  were 
made  up  of  Germans  who  had  been  active 
German  sympathizers,  another  one  third  of 
violently  anti-British-Irish,  and  the  remainder 
of  ordinary  American  stock.  That  these  divi- 
sions "perpendicularly"  by  race  were  bisected 
"horizontally"  into  equally  antagonistic  groups 
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of  Socialists  and  Conservatives — and  some  idea 
is  given  of  the  merely  political  difficulties 
confronting  these  new  peoples.     % 

This,  however,  is  far  from  the  worst  of  the 
facts.  Add  to  the  foregoing  that  for  ioo  miles 
in  either  direction  from  the  cordon  sanitaire 
(roughly  the  28th  degree  of  longitude,  east) 
typhus  fever  is  raging  in  a  population  under- 
nourished, with  practically  no  medical  supplies, 
and  woefully  lacking  in  physicians. 

But  the  most  terrible  aspect  of  the  situation 
in  its  permanent  results — the  thing  which 
brings  in  its  train  all  the  other  woes,  physical 
and  political — is  the  utter  breakdown  of  that 
productive  industry  which  makes  possible  the 
continuance  of  life  itself.  Here  again  the  im- 
agination must  be  spurred  to  reproduce  a 
picture  in  the  mind  which  is  adequate  tosuggest 
the  facts,  and  here  again  an  analogy  may  be 
drawn  in  the  United  States. 

TROUBLES  FOR  A  LOAD  OF  FREIGHT 

PICTURE  first  the  territory  extending 
from  Boston  to  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh. 
Imagine  the  states  comprised  within  this 
region — Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  the  rest — to  be  each  a  separate 
nation,  with  its  own  government,  and  each 
hostile  to  its  neighbors.  Imagine  that  each 
state,  upon  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  had 
seized  all  the  railroad  cars  and  locomotives 
then  within  its  boundaries,  and  now  refused  to 
permit  any  one  of  them  to  pass  beyond  these 
boundaries.  Imagine  a  custom-house  on 
either  side  of  every  boundary  line,  and  that 
every  car-load  of  freight  shipped,  let  us  say 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  was  actually  stop- 
ped at  every  custom-house,  the  goods  actually 
removed  from  the  freight  car,  appraised  by 
the  revenue  officers  of  the  new  state  and 
loaded  afresh  on  to  another  freight  car  operated 
by  that  state  and  carried  across  it  only  to  the 
boundary  of  the  state  next  to  the  south,  where 
this  entire  operation  would  have  to  be  repeated. 
This  particular  car-load,  traveling  over  the 
tracks  of  the  present  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  would,  soon  after  leaving 
Boston,  be  halted  at,  let  us  say,  Adamsdale, 
at  the  easterly  boundary  of  Rhode  Island, 
where  it  would  be  unloaded  and  passed  through 
the  Rhode  Island  custom-house,  reloaded  on  a 
freight  car  belonging  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Government  and  carried  on  to  the  next  custom- 
house in  the  vicinity  of  Stonington,   Conn., 


where  the  operation  would  be  repeated,  travel- 
ing thence  in  a  third  car  to  Greenwich,  Conn., 
or  Portchester,  N.  Y.,  where  it  would  be  loaded 
on  to  a  fourth  car  for  its  final  destination  in 
New  York  City. 

But  this  is  only  the  first  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  confront  the  shipper.  Instead 
of  the  dozens  of  freight  trains  which  now  daily 
traverse  this  road  unimpeded  and  at  fair  speed, 
imagine  perhaps  one  freight  train  and  at  most 
not  more  than  two  a  week  from  Boston  to 
New  York.  If  only  this  were  the  evil  confront- 
ing that  region,  imagine  what  would  become 
of  the  complex,  highly  organized,  delicately 
inter-related,  interstate  trade,  which  is  the 
very  life  blood  of  that  manufacturing  and  trad- 
ing community. 

a  manufacturer's  dilemma 

THE  situation  in  mid-eastern  Europe  is 
infinitely  worse  than  this.  Let  us  carry 
our  picture  of  the  Pennsylvania-New  York- 
New  England  region  further.  Imagine  that 
none  of  these  states  had  a  coal  supply  more  than 
85  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  and  that  some  of 
them  had  only  30  per  cent.  What  would 
happen  this  winter?  The  first  allotment  of 
the  scanty  coal  supply  would  have  to  go  to 
householders — the  demand  for  the  continuance 
of  life  itself  would  make  it  imperative  that  the 
people  be  not  allowed  to  freeze.  The  next 
allotment  of  coal  would  go  to  the  gas  and  elec- 
tric lighting  companies — houses  must  be  lit 
or  household  functions  must  cease;  and  streets 
must  be  lit,  or  crime  will  become  an  intolerable 
peril.  The  next  allotment  of  coal  would  go 
to  the  railroads — people  and  food  and  goods 
must  be  carried  from  place  to  place,  or  civiliza- 
tion must  revert  to  the  passive  agricultural 
state  of  three  centuries  ago.  The  last  allot- 
ment of  all  would  go  to  the  factories — and  in 
Pennsylvania-New  York-New  England  the 
factories  are  the  livelihood  of  60  per  cent,  of 
the  people.  How  soon  would  that  region  re- 
gain its  normal  livelihood  upon  such  a  supply 
of  coal? 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  our  difficul- 
ties. Imagine  further  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  able-bodied  workmen  of  that  region 
had  been  engaged  in  four  years  of  war,  that 
many  of  them  were  buried  in  northern  France, 
that  many  more  were  permanently  disabled, 
that  many  more  were  wandering  about  the 
country,  far  from  the  particular  factories  that 
had    utilized    their    particular    kind    of    skill. 


Is  Europe  Crumbling? 
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4  *■  i  n  «w?  - 


How  would  the  manufac- 
turer of  sewing  machines  in 
Bridgeport,  whose  factory 
had  been  closed  for  four 
years,  set  about  to  resume 
the  production  of  these 
machines,  in  a  plant  con- 
structed to  correlate  the 
complex  operations  of 
25,000  skilled  laborers, 
every  one  of  whose  useful- 
ness depends  upon  the  sim- 
ultaneous work  of  the  other 
24,999? 

Still  another  problem. 
Imagine  that  Pennsylvania- 
New  York- New  England 
had  been  shut  off  from 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  four  years. 
Imagine  that  during  those 
four  years,  manufacturers 
in  Chicago  had  learned  to 
make  sewing  machines  as 
good  as  the  Bridgeport 
manufacturer  used  to  make, 
and  had  made  steady  cus- 
tomers of  all  the  old  cus- 
tomers of  the  Bridgeport 
man.  What  is  the  Bridge- 
port manufacturer  going  to  do  with  his  sewing  that  the  red  spectre  of  Bolshevism  hovers  over 
machines,  even  if  he  can  find  the  coal  and  the  the  half-crazed  crowds  of  Lodz  and  Budapest, 
labor  he  needs  to  make  them?  It  is  that  the  very  organism  of  society  is  so 

Suppose,  further,  that  Pennsylvania-New  wracked  and  dismembered  that  these  peoples 
York-New  England  had  just  emerged  from  are  helpless  to  reorganize  it  and  to  put  in 
the  war  defeated,  and  that  its  victorious  ene-  process  those  functions  of  productive  labor  by 
mies  had  assessed  an  indeterminate  indemnity  which  they  may  earn  to-morrow's  bread — to 
upon  it,  and  had  appointed  a  Reparations  say  nothing  of  replacing  that  accumulated 
Commission  with  powers,  at  st>me  future  date,  store  of  wealth  which  is  the  capital  to  finance 
to  decide  exactly  the  sum  it  must  pay.  The  the  labor  of  the  day  after.  It  is  not  only  that 
Bridgeport  manufacturer  would  know  that  individual  life  is  threatened — civilization  is 
he  was  going  to  have  to  pay  a  share  of  that  in-  at  stake — that  structure  of  society  which  makes 
demnity,  in  the  form  of  taxes.   But  what  share?     the  individual  life  worth  living,  and  for  which 


THE    RUIN    OF   TRANSPORTATION    IN    EASTERN    EUROPE 

The  forty-three  red  arrows  n\ark  the  forty-three  "blind  ends"  of  the  railroad  system 
of  Hungary.  Before  the  war  trains  crossed  international  boundaries  with  prac- 
tically no  delay.  Owing  to  the  decision  of  the  Allies  to  re-allocate  railroad  rolling 
stock,  every  nation,  as  in  this  case  Hungary,  refuses  to  allow  its  locomotives  and 
cars  to  leave  the  country  and  requires  that  goods  shipped  across  the  boundary  be 
physically  unloaded  and  then  reloaded  into  the  state-owned  cars  of  the  next  coun- 
try. Such  a  system  obviously  paralyzes  international  trade  and  makes  impossible 
the  economic  revival  of  this  region  until  these  restrictions  are  removed 


And  of  what  total?  In  other  words,  "what  are 
my  taxes  for  1920  going  to  be?  Until  I  know, 
how  can  I  allow  for  them  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  sewing  machines  I  might  make,  if  I 
could  get  the  coal  and  the  labor  and  the  raw 
materials  to  make  them?" 


mankind  has  toiled  and  built  for  sixty  centuries. 


ARE    WE    IMMUNEf 


WHAT,  we  may  ask,  is  this  to  us?    Grant 
its  truth.     Grant  its  horror.     But  we  are 
doing  our  duty  of  charity.     That  done,  what 


Transpose  this  fanciful    picture   of    north-  have  we  left,  except  pity,   and  thanksgiving 

eastern  United  States  to  northeastern  Europe,  that  we  have  escaped  so  terrible  a  fate? 

and  it  becomes  the  grfm  reality  of  the  present  But  have  we  escaped  it?     Can  a  hundred 

day.     It  is  not  alone  that  the  Viennese  are  million  people  starve,  and  we  continue  to  have 

starving,  that  the  Poles  are  dying  of  typhus,  plenty?     Can   industry  over   one    third   of   a 


THE  SIMPLE   POLITICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  EUROPE  IN    I914 

Notwithstanding  the  subjection  of  nationalistic  aspirations  under  the  old  regime,  Europe  in  191 4  was  at  least  a  workable 
group  of  empires — workable  in  the  sense  that  the  central  government  of  each  empire  was  able  to  deal  with  the  local  dis- 
turbances and  maintain  internal  peace  and  economic  life.     The  outstanding  exception  to  this  situation  was  the  Balkans: 

and  the  Balkans  were  the  spark  that  set  fire  to  Europe       • 
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THE  COMPLEX  POLITICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  EUROPE  IN   I92O 

The  Peace  Conference  "balkanized"  mid -eastern  Europe  by  cutting  it  up  into  a  number  of  small  states  based  roughly 
on  the  idea  of  national  self-determination.  The  prospect  of  satisfying  all  these  peoples  by  self-determination  has  been 
rudely  shattered.  iMost  of  these  countries  when  examined  closely  are  found  still  to  have  their  inter-racial  difficulties  on  a 
smaller  but  not  less  violent  scale.  Viewed  in  the  large,  Europe  now  has  on  its  hands  the  problem  not  of  seven  Balkan 
States  but  of  thirteen.     The  area  in  red  is  the  Bolshevist  chaos  to  the  east  of  what  the  French  call  the  cordon  sanitaire 
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continent  go  to  pieces,  and  our  factories  go  un-  emergency,  with  no  reasoned  plan  for  the  future, 

scathed?     Can   civilization   disappear   over   a  The  disastrous  effects  of  such  a  policy  may  be 

wide  area  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  survive  imagined  when  one  recalls  that  taxation  affects 

in  these  United  States?  intimately  every  operation   of  business — and 

Yes — if  the  millions  starve  in   India,  or  if  no  German  business  man  can  have  any  idea 

the  industry  goes  to  pieces  in  Africa,  or  if  the  of  what  his  taxes  will  be. 

civilization  disappears  in  Central  Asia.  But  Poland,  politically,  is  in  even  worse  case, 
no — most  emphatically  no — if  these  things  Germany  has  at  least  adopted  a  funda- 
happen  in  Europe.  The  reason  is  that  India,  mental  law — a  Constitution — but  Poland  has 
Africa,  Central  Asia,  are  not  geared  to  the  not  progressed  even  that  far  toward  stable 
mechanism  of  modern  civilization.  Europe  government.  The  Diet,  which  should  be 
is.  Every  farm  and  factory  in  this  country  passing  statutes  to  carry  forward  the  business 
profits  or  loses  by  the  ability  or  inability  of  of  the  country,  is  still  sitting  as  a  constituent 
Europe  to  buy.  assembly,  or,  as  we  would  say,  as  a  constitu- 
Wehave  recently  spent  nearly  a  billion  dollars  tional  convention.  In  other  words,  it  is  trying 
to  buy  a  merchant  fleet,  largely  to  carry  this  to  decide  on  a  form  of  government,  when  it 
commerce.  This  vast  investment  is  involved  should  be  governing.  In  the  meantime,  the 
in  the  future  of  Europe,  along  with  its  comple-  powers  of  government  are  in  the  hands  of  Pil- 
ment  of  shipyards  and  personnel.  Very  sudski,  practically  as  military  dictator.  One 
practically  it  is  to  our  interest  that  the  wither-  evil  of  this  arrangement  is  its  effect  upon  the 
ing  doctrines  of  Bolshevism  shall  not  spread  foreign  policy  of  Poland  at  this  crisis  in  its  form- 
to  the  desperate  nations  just  west  of  Russia  ative  period.  Two  currents  of  Polish  opinion 
which  now  are  the  wavering  battle  front  of  run  in  opposite  directions  concerning  the  ques- 
civilization  along  the  boundary  line  of  chaos.  tion  of  Poland's  boundaries.  One  is  em- 
Keeping  in  mind  the  economic  breakdown  bodied  in  Pilsudski,  who  is  in  power.  The 
sketched  above,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  other,  which  is  perhaps  the  majority  opinion, 
governments  of  these  countries  are  unstable?  is  embodied  in  Dmowski.  But  public  opinion 
When  people  are  out  of  work,  and  hungry  or  is  not  functioning  in  Poland.  Hence,  Pilsudski 
threatened  with  hunger,  they  are  acutely  dis-  is  free  to  try  out  his  ideas,  which  are  aggressive, 
satisfied;  and  the  first  thing  they  blame  for  irritating  to  Poland's  neighbors,  and  dangerous 
their  troubles  is  their  government.  Govern-  to  the  very  existence  of  Poland  as  an  indepen- 
ments   are   instituted   to  serve   the   common  dent  state. 

good:  if  the  common  lot  become  misfortune,  Dmowski  has  been  to  Poland  what  Masaryk 

who  is  to  blame  but  the  rulers!     Hence,  quite  has  been  to  Czechoslovakia — the  prophet  of 

naturally,   the  governments   of    these    coun-  nationalism  and  the  inspiration  of  the  liberal 

tries   hold    power   by   most    insecure   tenure,  revolution.     Patriot  though  he  is,  he  faces  the 

threatened  momentarily  with  the  wrath  of  the  question  as  a  far-sighted  statesman.     Mindful 

citizens.     Add  to  this  special  motive  the  ordin-  of  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  empires 

ary  divisions  based  on  party  strife  and  racial  which,    like  Austria-Hungary,    have   tried   to 

antipathies,  and  the  instability  of  office  be-  rule  subject  peoples  against  their  will,  he  wishes 

comes  obvious.  Poland's    boundaries    to    include    only    those 

regions  which  are  peopled  by  populations  at 
least  65  per  cent,  of  Polish  blood.     Pilsudski,  on 

POLITICALLY,  Germany  was  never  so  the  other  hand,  is  "out  for  all  we  can  get." 
disturbed  within  as  now.  The  millions  Pilsudski's  exterior  aggressions  do  not  com- 
of  Socialist  voters,  who  were  formerly  held  plete  the  list  of  Poland's  political  difficulties. 
in  check  by  the  peculiar  suffrage  laws  under  Internally,  even  counting  only  the  minimum 
the  Kaiser's  rule,  now  have  free  play  to  exert  territorial  expanse  of  the  nation,  Poland  has 
their  power.  The  result  is  that  the  old  bitter-  the  old  problem  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been 
ness  between  the  capitalists  and  the  Socialists  insoluble  under  Russian  rule  and  which  states- 
has  been  intensified.  So  unsettled  are  pol-  men  of  the  most  experienced  countries  to  the 
itical  conditions  that  Germany  has  not  dared  west  might  well  shrink  from  meeting.  Poland 
to  hold  elections,  with  the  result  that  it  has  no  has,  besides,  three  nationalistic  groups  which 
cabinet  or  responsible  ministry,  and  govern-  are  at  loggerheads:  the  Poles  proper,  the  Ger- 
mental  affairs  are  managed  as  a  day-to-day  mans,   and  the   Russians.     And  last,   but  of 
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great  importance,  the  ancient  struggle  between  the  great  body  of  the  nation  which  is  at  the 

the  peasants  and  the  aristocrats,  which  is  as  bottom,  largely  for  the  profit  there  is  in  it. 

old  almost  as  the  history  of  Poland.  But,   lacking  a  middle  class,   the  discontent 

Czechoslovakia  has  been  pictured  in  Amer-  of  the  masses  has  no  adequate  means  of  organiz- 

ican  minds  as  the  most  stable,  politically,  of  all  ation  with  which  to  fight  the  oppression  from 

the  new  nations;  and  this  is  probably  true.   But  above. 

that  is  far  from  saying  that  it  has  even  an  ap-  Bulgaria  is  doing  very  well.  It  has  accepted 
proximately  satisfactory  political  condition,  the  verdict  of  war,  has  admitted  to  itself  its 
Almost  literally,  even  passable  government  in  own  defeat,  and  has  set  about  making  the  best 
Czechoslovakia  hangs  upon  the  life  of  one  man,  of  it.  The  lands  have  been  divided  with  reason- 
Thomas  Masaryk,  the  venerable  and  vener-  able  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  and  a  moder- 
ated President,  whose  influence  upon  the  dis-  ate  Socialist  government  seems  to  be  handling 
cordant  elements  of  the  national  life  alone  pre-  the  affairs  of  the  nation  fairly  well, 
serves  the  peace.  A  much  more  difficult  situation  presents  itself 

to  the  south  in  what  is  now  colloquially  known 

D.SCORD    BETWEEN     COUSINS  fa    European    diplomacy    as    the  S  H  S.      This 

BUT  these  discordant  elements  are  plentiful,  cryptogram,  decoded,  stands  for  S,  Serb;  H, 
We  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  Horvat  (Croat);  and  S,  Slovene.  This  is  the 
Czechs  and  the  Slovaks  were  not  only  cousins,  new  Jugoslavia  which  the  Peace  Conference 
but  bond  brothers  in  affection.  The  fact  is  erected  by  joining  to  the  old  kingdom  of  Serbia, 
otherwise.  They  are  derived  from  the  same  the  Croats,  Serbians,  and  Slovenes  who  were 
racial  stock  and  have  much  of  history  in  com-  formerly  under  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
mon,  but  there  the  affinity  ends.  The  Czechs  pire  through  the  annexation  of  Bosnia,  Her- 
are  a  very  highly  intelligent  people,  acutely  zegovina,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia.  Here  is 
self-conscious,  educated,  and,  before  the  war,  another  problem  similar  to  that  of  Czecho- 
industrially  effective  and  prosperous.  The  Slovakia.  The  progressive  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
Slovaks  have  been,  for  generations,  agricul-  though  allied  in  their  Slav  blood  and  culture 
tural  peasants  under  the  harsh  rule  of  the  with  the  Serb,  do  not  relish  the  domination 
Hungarian  land  barons.  The  cousinship  be-  of  the  backward  Karageorgevich  dynasty  now 
tween  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  is  of  the  kind  represented  by  King  Peter  at  Belgrade.  These 
which  is  most  cordial  at  the  celebration  of  Croats  and  Slovenes  inhabit  the  richer  lands 
historical  events,  but  it  does  not  stand  the  of  the  new  kingdom,  are  the  more  progressive 
strain  of  misfortune.  Indeed,  the  present  un-  elements  of  the  population,  and  are  fully  con- 
pleasantness  between  them  is  so  severe  that  scious  of  their  power.  The  effort  to  assimilate 
the  Slovaks  (who  at  the  moment  are  in  the  pre-  them  has  caused  many  shifts  in  cabinets  at 
ferred  position,  because,  being  farmers,  they  Belgrade,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  diplomatic 
have  food)  have  actually  declared  a  food  em-  interference  of  Italy  they  would  probably 
bargo  against  Prague,  the  capital  of  their  ere  this  have  sloughed  off  to  form  a  new  re- 
united" nation,  because  it  is  also  the  seat  public,  leaving  Serbia  much  as  it  was  before 
of  the  cultured  population  of  their  usually  the  war. 

more  fortunate  cousins.  So  much  for  the  political  tangles  which  con- 
The  political  problem  in  Austria  and  in  front  the  unstable  new  governments  of  these 
Hungary  is  probably  the  same.  It  is  the  strug-  embryonic  nations.  When  one  approaches 
gle  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  haves  and  the  question  of  their  food  supply  the  picture, 
the  have-nots.  Racially,  these  countries  satisfy  though  marred  with  black  spots,  is  on  the  whole 
the  theory  of  self-determination  upon  the  basis  not  hopeless.  In  the  cities,  to  be  sure,  in  all 
of  nationality.  Few  but  Magyars  are  left  in  this  region  starvation  either  impends  or  is 
Hungary  and  few  but  Austro-Germans  in  epidemic  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Vienna,  endemic 
Austria,  as  now  constituted.  and  appalling.  But  this  is  a  question  of  trans- 
Rumania  likewise  is  simply  continuing  its  portation  rather  than  of  the  supply  of  food  it- 
political  problems  of  pre-war  days.  These  self.  Rumania  this  last  year  has  actually 
problems  have  not  yet  become  acute,  though  had  a  surplus  supply  of  grain  rotting  in  its 
in  time  they  inevitably  will  do  so.  The  rea-  warehouses,  while  in  Vienna,  a  few  hundred 
son  is  that  Rumania  has  no  middle  class,  miles  away,  human  skeletons  have  walked  the 
The  monarchy  and  aristocracy  at  the  top  rule  streets  until  they  dropped  from  malnutrition. 
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never  raised  more  than  one 
quarter  of  its  food  require- 
ments. Vienna  attained  its 
importance  and  size  not  be- 
cause of  the  productivity 
of  the  tiny  nation  of  which 
it  is  now  the  capital  but 
because  it  was  the  capital 
city  of  the  great  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Vienna 
lived  upon  its  bureaucrats 
and  business  men  who  made 
their  headquarters  at  the 
seat  of  government.  The 
pitiful  result  to-day — when 
Austrian  money  is  literally 
not  worth  its  weight  in  food, 
when  trade  with  jealous 
neighbors  is  at  a  standstill, 
and  when  it  must  sub- 
sist upon  its  own  agricul- 
tural resources — is  that  the 
people  of  the  city  are  liter- 
ally dying  of  slow  starva- 
tion. Peasant  farmers  who 
are  clever  enough  to  con- 
ceal the  produce  of  their 
acres  are  still  able  to  live  in 
comfort.  Their  visible  sur- 
Of  the  countries  under  consideration,  only  plus  has  been  seized  by  the  cities,  intensifying 
Germany  and  Austria  are  in  normal  times  de-  the  natural  hatred  of  urban  and  rural  populations 
pendent  upon  outside  countries  for  their  food,  and  multiplying  the  sources  of  trouble  for  the 
Even  to-day  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  feeble  government.  American  relief  is  doing 
Jugoslavia  are  all  in  a  position  to  export  sur-  what  it  can  to  save  the  lives  of  children  at 
plus  stocks  of  food.  This  year,  because  un-  least,  and  has  been  able  to  do  a  little  in  relieving 
stable  social  conditions  prevented  the  planting  the  distress  of  the  adult  population.  But  some 
of  a  normal  crop,  Poland  will  produce  less  than  conception  of  this  distress  can  be  imagined 
enough  food  to  feed  itself  and  will  have  to  from  the  fact  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
import  from  600,000  to  800,000  tons  of  food  publishing  houses  in  Austria  recently  wrote  to  a 
stuffs;  but  next  year,  and  normally  every  year,  nephew  in  the  United  States  begging  for  an 
it  will  not  only  support  itself  but  have  a  sur-  American  food  draft  of  $10  to  save  him  from 
plus  for  export.  Even  Czechoslovakia,  highly  actual  starvation.  Vienna  is  the  New  York 
industrialized  as  it  is,  is  self-sufficient  agricul-  City  of  Austria  and  is  in  much  the  position 
turally.  Germany  normally  produces  70  per  which  New  York  City  would  occupy  if  it  were 
cent,  of  its  supplies  and  probably  can  manage     compelled  to  depend  for  its  support  entirely 


ITALY   STIRRING   UP  THE    BALKANS   AGAIN 

Italy,  dissatisfied  with  the  Allied  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  questions  of 
Fiume  and  Dalmatia,  is  intriguing  with  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  to 
threaten  Jugoslavia  and  Greece.  Italy  is  determined  to  control  the  Adriatic  Sea 
and  it  is  already  laying  the  foundation  for  another  international  peril  in  the  Balkans 


on  what  it  has  and  can  get. 


THE   MISERY  OF  VIENNA 


B 


UT  Austria  to-day  is  probably  the  scene 
of  the  most  abject  misery  in  the  world. 


upon  the  agricultural  production  of  New  York 
State.  The  case  of  the  publisher  is  much  as 
if  Mr.  Ochs,  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  were  so  desperately  in  need  of  food  that 
he  might  have  to  write  to  a  relative  in  London 


Diminished  now  to  a  population  of  7  millions,  begging  for  a  bread  card  which  would  enable 

it  is  chiefly  a  country  of  picturesque  mountains  him  to  get  food  to  live  another  month, 
and  infertile  valleys  which  must  attempt  to         The  military  situation  of  these  countries  is 

sustain  a  quarter  of  its  population  in  one  large  another  element  in  their  distress.     Pilsudski's 

city.     The  region  which  is  now  Austria  has  aggressive  military  policy,  plus  Poland's  posi- 
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tion  as  the  buffer  state 
against  Bolshevist  Russia, 
calls  for  an  army  of 
1,000,000  men.  This,  in  a 
nation  which,  as  at  present 
defined,  has  at  most  a  popu- 
lation of  not  more  than 
34,000,000  and  probably  is 
much  less,  places  an  almost 
unbearable  strain  upon  gov- 
ernment finance,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  obvious 
paralyzing  effect  upon  agri- 
culture and  industry  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
flower  of  the  men  of  the 
country  from  useful  labor. 
Czechoslovakia,  though 
not  at  war,  is  bordered  by 
a  ring  of  hating  and  hated 
neighbors  and  feels  itself 
obliged  to  maintain  one 
third  of  a  million  men  un- 
der arms.  Austria  has  al- 
ready read  the  grim  logical 
conclusion  of  events  and 
has  no  time  or  spirit  for 
martial  enterprise.  Hun- 
gary, able  still  to  eat,  is 
yet  too  wise  to  dissipate 
much  of  its  energies  upon 

an  army,  though  its  pride  still  smarts  under  the  their  military  burden  on  themselves  through 
sting  of  defeat  and  the  old  Hungarian  aristocracy  fear  of  their  neighbors;  and  Rumania  likewise, 
still  cherishes  the  pathetic  illusion  that  some  through  fear  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Russia, 
day  they  will  return  to  the  battle-field  and  But  Poland  is  armed  largely  at  the  behest  of 
wipe  out  old  scores — taking  their  enemies  in  Britain  and  France.  But  for  them  she  would 
the  order  of  their  hatred,  the  Czechoslovakians  long  ago  have  made  peace  with  Russia.  The 
first,  then  the  Poles,  then  the  Russians,  and  British  in  particular  have  encouraged  the 
last  the  Austrians.  Jugoslavia  has  maintained  ambitions  of  Pilsudski  and  incidentally  have 
something  of  any  army  for  offence  and  defence  added  to  Poland's  problems  through  the  way 
against  Italy,  irritated  by  the  prospect  of  an  they  have  managed  the  Port  of  Danzig.  This 
unfavorable  solution  of  the   difficult    Fiume-     very  important  commercial  port  is  in  charge 
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THE    INTER-RACIAL  DIFFICULTIES   IN    GREATER   SERBIA 

The  Peace  Conference  erected  the  state  of  Jugoslavia  by  adding  to  the  old  kingdom 
of  Serbia,  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  of  southwestern  Austria-Hungary.  The  Croats 
and  Slovenes  are  by  far  the  most  progressive  elements  in  Jugoslavia  and  occupy 
the  most  productive  regions.  They  are  conscious  of  their  importance  and  they 
are  restless  under  the  domination  of  the  backward  Karageorgevich  dynasty  of 
Belgrade.  Left  to  their  own  devices  they  would  probably  slough  off  as  an  inde- 
pendent republic.     At  present  they  are  a  cause  of  internal  difficulties  in  Serbia 


Albania-Adriatic  problem. 

Germany's  military  affairs  are  still  a  drain 
upon  the  country  and  a  source  of  uneasiness 
to  the  Allies.  Despite  the  Armistice  provision 
that  her  armed  force  be  reduced  to  200  000 


of  the  British  and  is  operated  by  them  as  a 
neutral  entry  way  for  shipping,  whereas  it 
should  properly  be  an  integral  part  of  Poland's 
transport  system,  maintained  by  the  Poles 
for  their  own  benefit.     In  like  manner,  in  the 


men,  there  are  to-day  in  Germany  600,000  men  south  the  military  burden  is  largely  of  Italy's 

under    arms,    divided    among    five    standing  contriving.     In  order  to  obtain  the  Adriatic 

armies.  settlement  she  desires,   Italy  is  engaged  in  a 

These  martial  displays  in  the  new  nations  diplomatic  intrigue  fostering  an  alliance  with 

are  not  entirely  their  own  fault.     It  is  true  Bulgaria,    Rumania,    and    Hungary   which    is 

that  the  Czechoslovakians  maintain  an  army  directed  against  Jugoslavia  and  Greece, 

of  their  own  initiative,  through  fear  of  Poland  The  military  burden  upon  these  peoples  is 

and  Hungary.     The  Hungarians  have  wished  an  added  political  problem,  because  armies  cost 
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money  and  look  to  governments  for  their  pay. 
These  wavering  governments  find  the  task  of 
finance  one  of  super-human  proportions. 

If  the  government  cannot  wisely  tax,  if  the 
government  cannot  even  tell  with  certainty  the 
amount  of  tax,  how  can  business  men  lay  their 
plans  for  the  revival  of  industry?  The  very 
first  element  in  any  productive  enterprise  is  the 
cost  sheet.     Goods  cannot  be  produced  at  a 


to  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Armistice 
Commission  to  re-allocate  at  some  future 
time  all  the  rolling  stock  of  mid-eastern  Eu- 
rope. From  this  decision  sprang  the  determina- 
tion of  each  country  to  hold  all  engines  and 
cars  then  within  its  borders  and  to  allow  none 
to  travel  beyond  them.  By  this  decision 
Hungary  alone  has  now  forty-two  "blind 
ends" — artificial    terminal    points    where    its 
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RACIAL   DIFFICULTIES    IN    CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  Czechs  are  the  largest  group  numerically  and  the  most  advanced  industrially.     The  Slovaks,  though  cousins  in  blood 
are  envious  of  their  more  prosperous  neighbors  and  are  already  causing  trouble.     One  fourth  of  the  population  is  German 

and  this  is  an  indigestible  lump  in  the  body  politic 


loss.  Until  costs  can  be  anticipated  with  reason- 
able accuracy,  no  sane  manufacturer  will  under- 
take production. 

Transportation  is  perhaps  the  worst  problem 
of  all,  though,  of  course,  much  of  its  seriousness 
is  involved  in  the  lack  of  coal.  The  ravages  of 
war  account  for  another  large  share  in  the 
railroad  troubles.  Trained  observers  estimate 
that  two  thirds  of  the  locomotives  on  the 
railroads  of  mid-eastern  Europe  are  out  of 
commission  and  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  cars 
cannot  be  used.  Rusted  engines,  engines  with 
broken  parts  that  cannot  be  replaced,  lack  of 
lubricating  oil,  these  are  only  suggestions  of 
the  reasons.  At  best,  only  about  one  fourth  of 
the  normal  freight  of  this  region  could  be 
hauled  with  the  available  rolling  stock.  Part 
of  the  trouble  is  lack  of  coal,  and  one  reason 
for  the  lack  of  coal  is  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion.    So  the  vicious  circle  whirls. 

Attention  was  called  early  in  this  article 


railroads  leave  the  country  and  beyond  which 
the  Hungarian  Government  will  not  allow  its 
cars  and  locomotives  to  pass. 

The  effects  of  this  vicious  system  are  in- 
tensified by  the  fluctuations  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  in  the  currency  of  these  new  na- 
tions. Here  is  an  actual  experience  of  a  few 
months  ago:  A  passenger  express  service  was 
formerly  maintained  between  Switzerland  and 
Vienna  which  was  comparable  to  the  operation 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  from  New 
York  to  Chicago.  Luxurious  trains  at  high 
speed  made  frequent  trips.  A  few  months 
ago  the  one  battered  relic  of  this  service,  which 
now  painfully  crawls  over  the  same  route  once 
a  week  each  way,  carried  200  passengers  from 
Switzerland  to  Vienna.  The  train  was  stopped 
at  the  Austrian  border  as  it  was  leaving 
Switzerland,  where  it  was  boarded  by  a  ticket 
seller  and  three  expert  accountants.  Their 
function  was  to  sell  tickets  from  the  Swiss  bor- 
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der  to  Vienna.  The  Ameri- 
cans among  the  passengers 
wished  to  pay  in  dollars, 
the  British  in  pounds,  the 
French  in  francs,  the  Ger- 
mans in  marks.  The  train 
was  held  seven  hours  while 
these  moneys  were  trans- 
lated into  Austrian  cur- 
rency, at  that  day's  rate  of 
exchange,  and  the  tickets 
made  out  for  200  passen- 
gers. 

Imaginea  traveling  sales- 
man for  a  manufacturing 
concern  in  Warsaw  at- 
tempting to  reach  Naples 
by  train  southward.  In- 
stead of  one  such  experi- 
ence he  would  encounter 
half  a  dozen.  Conceive  the 
difficulty  of  doing  business 
under  such  a  system. 

We    have    now    arrived 
back  at    the   fundamental 
question  of  manufactures. 
It  has  been  lightly  said  in 
America  that  all  we  need  to 
do  to  revive  the  languish- 
ing industry  of  mid-eastern 
Europe  is  to  provide  these 
peoples    with    credit    and 
raw  materials,    bid    them 
God-speed    and    let    their 
industrial  instincts  do  the 
rest.     No  such  simple  prescription  will  suffice,      patterns  please  them.     Even  if  I   could  find 
InfL^t    ™nufacturf s  .of    teLxtiIe    g^ds     out,  at  great  expense  of  time  and  trouble,  I 
in    Lodz    to    whom   a   foreign    philanthropist      should  almost  certainly  find  that  my  mill  has 
could  not  make  a  present  of  a  shipload  of     not  the  tools  to  produce  what  they  demand 
long  staple  cotton  actually  delivered  at    his     Where  can  I  get  the  new  tools?     If  England 
factory    door,    accompanied    by    a     line    of     will  make  them,  when  can  she  deliver  them? 
credit  ,n  American  dollars      Why?     He  would     Suppose  I  had  the  tools.     What  about  labor? 
ZTntlltL         I"  benef?Ct°[  ^°Ut  *  d°Zen      My  men  are  scatter'ed  to  the  four  winds:  many 
ZulTZ-vT    rS\    In  \ke  firSi  pIa"  hG     °f  them  are  S°ne  forever'     What  ^out  coal? 
2/Ll^  What      If  I  Start  m^  fact0^  can  !  k<*P  *  running 

fn  RnL/  Th  y  f  ua  Pu°? er°US  trade  Ionger  than  a  week?  Suppose  I  can  find  men 
™  Jhese  People  bought  from  me  great     and    fuel    and    actually    make    these   fabrics. 

TZ\l  a  C°xi!e  abnC  whJch  WaS  Suited  SuPP°se  y°ur  friends  the  Argentinians  will  buy 
rnlP  ni  th  t' '  The>\  **  tCM,aV  under  the  them.  What  shall  I  charge  for  them?  It  is 
wiwthtmTt  my  g?<vcer1?ment  is  at  not  only  that  the  rate  of  exchange  to-day  be- 
ta  wJ  aZ'  Bu,tyou^:  "Sell  your  goods  tween  Poland  and  Argentina  may  alter  radi- 
an tw?     •             Ven>  S  ?*?*'  What  CalIy  t0  Poland,s  di^ad  vantage  by  the  time  the 

the  remntPst  H^T?"?  JT?  \  ^  n0t  g°°dS  are  deliVered>  but  l  d°  not  have  ^  idea 
the  remotest  idea  what  kind  of  goods  they  use,      to-day  what  my  taxes  are  going  to  be     The 

what  texture   they  desire  in  their  fabrics,  what      Diet   is   still   trying  to  frame  a§  constitution 
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THE  RACIAL  PROBLEM  OF  POLAND 

The  Germans  in  Poland,  the  people  of  Galicia,  and  the  Poles  proper  are  three  of 

the  four  violently  antagonistic  racial  groups  of  the  new  republic,  the  Jews  being  the 

fourth.     It  is  possible  that  the  people  of  East  Prussia  may  be  finally  located  within 

its  boundaries,  and  if  so  they  will  add  another  burden 
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It  has  laid  no  taxes  and  cannot  lay  them.   And  kind,  backed  by  supplies  and,  if  need  be,  by 

yet  taxes  certainly  will  be  high.     How  high?  military  power,  to  enforce  quarantines  and  to 

Even  when  you  have  solved  this  trouble  for  me,  distribute   properly   the  doctors,    nurses,   and 

how  am  I  going  to  get  my  manufactured  goods  medical  supplies.     Until  typhus  is  eradicated, 

to  the  high  seas  on  their  way  to  South  America?  orderly  progress  in  industryand  agriculture  alike 

If  I  ship  them  south,  they  will  have  to  be  un-  is  impossible.     Sick  men,  starving  men,  dying 

loaded  and  reloaded  half  a  dozen  times — maybe  men,  are  not  the  instrumentsof  productive  labor. 

it  will  take  a  year  to  get  them  to  a  ship.   Surely  The  first  task  of  civilization,  then,  is  the  conclu- 

no  merchant  in  Buenos  Aires  is  mad  enough  sion  of  peace — clear,  definite,  absolute, 
to  place  an  order  with  me  under  all  of  these 

A-.-           ,,  WHAT     AMERICANS     MAY     DO 

conditions. 

If  it  be  a  German  or  Austrian  manufacturer  \  4^-  DAVISON'S  suggestion  of  a  commis- 

instead  of  a  Pole,  he  would  ask  one  other  ques-  1 VI  sion   of   three  Americans    of   outstand- 

tion:     "How  can  I  figure  costs  when  I  do  not  ing  character  with  half  a  billion  dollars  of  cash 

know  what  claims  for  reparation  the  Repara-  in    their   hands    could    be    made    enormously 

tions  Commission  will  make  against  my  coun-  useful.     If,  as  they  probably  would  be,  they 

try?     I    shall    have   to   pay   my   share.     The  could  be  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  whole 

Allies  have  not  determined  what  the  lump  sum  body  of  Allies,  these  men  so  equipped  could 

shall  be,  nor  what  share  my  country  shall  bear  probably   assume   autocratic   power  over  the 

of  it,  and  naturally  my  country  cannot  fore-  whole  system  of  coal  mining,  transportation, 

warn  me  of  my  own  part  of  the  burden."  and     industrial     production     in     mid-eastern 

This  is  the  problem  of  mid-eastern  Europe.  Europe.  With  such  power  they  could  answer 
One's  first  impulse  upon  looking  into  this  bed-  many  of  the  questions  which  the  manufacturers 
lam  of  disease,  starvation,  and  industrial  ruin  are  asking.  They  could  say  absolutely  how 
is  to  throw  up  the  hands  in  blank  despair.  No  much  coal  would  be  mined,  how  much  each 
problem  of  civilization  so  nearly  hopeless  has  individual  plant  should  get,  what  trains  should 
ever  been  presented  for  solution  to  the  mind  run  to  carry  it,  what  trains  should  carry  raw 
of  the  world.  Yet  it  must  be  solved.  Time  materials  and  finished  goods.  With  the  co- 
alone  can  solve  some  aspects  of  it.  Some  of  operation  of  a  similar  authority  speaking  for  the 
these  countries  are  doubtless  destined  to  a  Allies,  the  question  of  reparation  could  be  settled 
generation  or  more  of  grinding  poverty,  low  and  then  in  turn  the  question  of  national  taxation, 
birth  rate,  high  death  rate,  and  the  emigra-  The  foregoing  picture  makes  doubly  plain 
tion  of  all  who  can  or  are  allowed  to  leave  the  necessity,  the  urgency,  of  a  league  of 
Those  who  remain  will  have  to  strain  every  nations.  Call  it  what  one  will,  organize  it 
faculty  of  brain  and  nerve  and  muscle  in  an  as  may  be,  but  some  association  of  the  civilized 
unequal  struggle  with  the  grimmest  kind  of  nations  of  the  world  must  quickly  be  brought 
economic  disadvantage.  It  is  at  best  a  sad  into  being,  clothed  with  vast  authority  and 
and  foreboding  outlook.  allowed  to  settle  the  primary  problems  of  the 

new  nations.     These  problems  are  first  peace; 

WHAT     CIVILIZATION      MAY     DO  ,      r      v    +'               f                ~      +      +U'   A      +  U„ 

second,   limitations   of  armament;   third,    the 

BUT  the  civilized  world  must  not,  cannot,  eradication  of  disease;  fourth,  the  mining  and 
now  admit  that  it  is  helpless  to  aid.  One  allotment  of  coal;  fifth,  the  allocation  of  rail- 
thing  is  immediately  within  the  power  of  wes-  road  rolling  stock;  sixth,  the  determination  of 
tern  Europe  and  America  to  grant.  Never  in  taxation  systems  based  upon  a  definite  state- 
history  has  Patrick  Henry's  cry  been  so  fraught  ment  of  indemnities.  These  things  settled, 
with  significance  in  human  destinies — "  Peace,  the  questions  of  credit,  of  raw  materials,  of 
peace,  and  there  is  no  peace."  Until  these  the  resumption  of  industries,  and  the  finding 
countries  know  that  the  war  is  over,  that  the  of  markets,  difficult  questions  though  they  are, 
strong  civilized  nations  are  united  upon  a  plan  are  not  beyond  the  mentality  and  the  energy 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  there  can  be  no  of  these  peoples. 

release  from  the  burden  of  military  preparation.  Failing  some  such  solution  of  thisgiganticprob- 
Even  worse,  there  can  be  no  adequate  step  lem,  civilization  itself  is  in  peril,  American  pros- 
taken  to  wipe  out  the  plague  of  typhus.  En-  perity  is  likely  to  be  a  delusion,  and  our  fancied 
demic  disease  under  modern  conditions  can  be  isolation  and  immunity  from  the  entanglements 
fought  only  with  the  united  resources  of  man-  of  Europe  may  prove  to  be  a  fantastic  dream. 


THE  NATIONS  SCRAMBLING  FOR  OIL 

Great  Britain  and  France  Dividing  the  Product  of  Mesopotamia.     Why 

the  United  States  Has  a  Strong  Interest  in   Eastern  Oil,  and  What 
Our   Government   and  Our  Producers  Are  Doing   to  Get  Our  Share 

By  JOHN  K.  BARNES 

T  THE  San  Remo  conference  Great  territorial  readjustments  following  the  war  are 
Britain  was  given  a  mandate  over  partly  being  written  in  terms  of  oil? 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.  Brit-  The  San  Remo  agreement  in  relation  to  oil 
ish  expeditionary  forces  operated  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  gives 
in  those  territories  during  the  war,  a  most  vivid  impression  of  the  importance 
and  they  are  now  under  British  military  control  that  nations  now  attach  to  this  "  precious  prod- 
pending  the  establishment  of  their  own  local  uct."  The  provisions  regarding  Mesopotamia, 
governments.  Mesopotamia  is  believed  to  as  they  appeared  in  the  "project  of  agreement 
be  rich  in  petroleum  deposits;  the  Dead  Sea,  on  petroleum"  as  initialed  by  M.  Philippe 
near  Jerusalem,  is  an  asphalt-bearing  lake.  Berthelot  and  Professor  Sir  John  Cadman  at 
And  traces  of  oil  have  been  found  on  the  shores  San  Remo  in  April,  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  along  the  banks  of  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  France  and  Great 
the  Jordan.  It  does  not  take  much  stretching  Britain  respectively,  read  as  follows: 
of  the  imagination  to  believe  that  one  of  the  MESOPOTAMIA:  The  British  Government 
reasons  why  British  forces  were  sent  into  those  binds  itseif  to  concede  to  the  French  Government, 
territories  was  to  secure  this  oil  for  the  British  or  the  representative  appointed  by  same,  25  per 
Empire.  cent,  of  the  net  production  of  crude  oil  at  the  current 
The  French,  at  San  Remo,  obtained  an  agree-  market  price  which  H.  B.  M.  Government  may  draw 
ment  from  the  British  conceding  to  France  from  the  Mesopotamian  petroleum  regions  in  the 
25  per  cent,  of  the  net  production  of  crude  oil  event  of  those  regions  being  made  productive  by 
which  the  British  may  draw  from  the  Mosul  v,rtue  of  government  exploitation;  or  in  the  event 

petroleum  regions  of  Mesopotamia.  Jhe  G™™mCM  has  recourse  to  a,pnvate  comp*nJ 

-r,                          ..                 ij-             *.•             r  to  exploit  the  Mesopotamian  petroleum  regions,  the 

1  hus   we   see   the   two   leading   nations   of  d„v;J u  r^„->«„«~  <■  „,-n     1          +  +u     a-         1     t 

^                        .                   -ii                                 r  British  Government  will   place  at   the  disposal  of 

Europe  reaching  out  with  the  strong  arm  of  the  French  Government  a  participation  of  25  per 
the  military  and  by  effective  diplomacy,  to  cent.  in  the  said  company.  The  amount  to  be  paid 
secure  oil  supplies  for  the  future.  It  is  nearly  for  a  participation  of  this  kind  should  not  exceed 
a  thousand  years  now  since  petroleum  entered  the  amount  paid  by  any  other  participant  in  the 
into  the  composition  of  the  famous  Greek  fire  said  petroleum  company.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the 
which,  burning  on  the  waters  of  the  Bosporus,  said  petroleum  company  is  to  be  under  the  perman- 
destroyed  the  thousand  Russian  war  boats  ent  contro1  of  Great  Britain. 
sent  by  Igor  against  Constantinople  in  935  A. D.  This  is  but  one  of  eighteen  paragraphs  of 
But  it  was  not  until  the  war  just  closed  that  the  agreement  reached  at  San  Remo  between 
oil  again  played  a  leading  role.  Not  until  M.  Berthelot  and  Sir  John  Cadman  in  refer- 
then  was  its  superiority  as  a  naval  fuel  gener-  ence  to  petroleum.  Reference  will  be  made  to 
ally  appreciated  or  its  many  other  uses  in  war-  some  of  the  others  later.  Whether  or  not  those 
fare  fully  demonstrated.  Forty-eight  per  cent,  other  provisions  have  all  been  ratified  by  the 
of  the  British  navy  depended  upon  it.  And  its  British  and  French  governments,  or  whether, 
great  value  as  a  leading  factor  in  peace  time  if  ratified,  they  are  all  in  the  form  in  which 
industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  was  not  they  appeared  in  this  "project  of  agreement," 
fully  recognized  throughout  the  world  until  is  not  known  in  this  country.  But  regardless 
recently.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  control  of  that,  this  document  is  of  great  historical 
of  oil  supplies  is  now  being  given  a  first  place  importance  for  it  measures  a  high-water  mark 
in  the  consideration  of  nations  and  that  the  in  this  "age  of  petroleum."     Sir  John  Cadman 
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is  the  Petroleum  Executive  of  the  British  Gov-  age  of  petroleum.      In  conjunction  with  these 

ernment.     M.  Philippe  Berthelot  is  director  of  plans  to  secure  sources  of  oil  supply  throughout 

the  political  section  of  the  French  Ministry  of  the  world,  there  has  been  built  at  the  British 

Foreign  Affairs  and  ranks  high  as  a  diplomat,  naval  depot  at   Rosyth,  on   the  east  coast  of 

It  was  undoubtedly  because  of  his   intimate  Scotland,  a  great  concrete  oil  reservoir  which 

knowledge  of  affairs  in  Persia  and  the  East  that  will  contain  60  million  gaOons  of  oil. 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  France  in  the  San         Talk  of  Great  Britain  gaining  a  monopoly 

Remo  negotiations  in  reference  to  petroleum.  over  the  future  oil  supplies  of  the  world,  how- 

To    Americans,    such    talk    of    government  ever,  is  nonsense,  as  was  shown  last  month;  but 

exploitation  or  participation  in  the  exploitation  there   is   some   reason   to   believe   that   Great 

of  foreign  oil  fields  reads  like  political  heresy.  Britain  may  secure  advantages  over  American 

We  don't  do  things  that  way  in  this  country,  oil  pioneers  in  some  parts  of  the  world  because 

But  the  reader  must  remember  that  the  British  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  British  Government 

Government  embarked  in  the  oil  business  just  in  this  matter.     It  is  hard  to  see,  for  instance, 

previous   to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  .when  how  the  intention  of  the   British  to  exploit 

it  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Anglo-  the    petroleum     resources    of    Mesopotamia, 

Persian   Oil   Company.     And   he   should   not  with  France  alone  let  in  for  a  share,  as  is  ap- 

lose  sight  of  the  facts  that  the  safety  of  Great  parent  from  this  agreement  and  from  what  has 

Britain  now  depends  upon  fuel  oil  for  her  navy;  been  going  on  there,  squares  with  the  principles 

that  her  future  prosperity  will  be  measured  as  laid  down  in  the  League  of  Nations  covenant 

to  a  large  extent  by  the  quantity  and  cheapness  for  the  government  of  the  new  world  that  was  to 

of  the  supply  of  oil  for  her  merchant  ships  and  rise,  phenix-Iike,  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  war. 

of  petroleum  products  for  her  industries;  and  The  Manchester  Guardian,  breaking  the  almost 

that  little  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  oil  pro-  complete  silence  of  the  British  press  on  this 

duction   of  the  world   is   within   the    British  subject,  comprehended  this  point  when  it  said 

Empire.     Oil  is  now  a  vital  necessity  to  the  recently,  "Critics  of  Great  Britain — and  not 

life  of  nations.     If  one  keeps  these  facts  in  those  in  America  only — will  continue  to  ask 

mind,  he  is  likely  to  be  more  charitably  in-  why  the  League  ot  Nations  covenant  should  be 

clined  toward  British  moves  to  gain  control  treated  as  if  it  were  of  no  account;  why,  at 

of  oil  supplies  abroad.  San  Remo  or  elsewhere,  we  should  make  a 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government,  which  private  bargain  over  oil  with  France.  And 
in  this  particular  is  directed  by  the  Admiralty,  especially  in  relation  to  so  important  a  matter 
is  to  secure  supplies  of  oil  in  as  many  parts  of  as  this,  they  will  underline  the  principle  of  the 
the  world  as  possible,  so  that,  should  the  supply  mandatory  section  of  the  League,  which  guar- 
be  cut  off  from  one  source,  due  to' war,  there  antees  to  all  nations  equality  of  economic  op- 
will  be  sufficient  oil  coming  from  other  sources  portunity  with  the  mandatory  of  the  League." 
to  insure  the  safety  of  the  country.  The  The  answer  undoubtedly  is  that  the  League 
need  for  such  a  policy  is  evident,  for  within  the  of  Nations  is  dead;  an  obstinate  President 
British  Isles  there  is  only  one  small  producing  and  the  United  States  Senate  have  killed  it. 
well — the  nearest  oil  is  in  Galicia  and  Ru-  Lloyd  George  knows  this,  or  believes  it,  and 
mania,  and  in  British  territory  it  is  at  such  the  British  Government  is  not  going  to  be  left 
distant  points  as  India,  Canada,  and  Trinidad,  behind  if  valuable  oil  supplies  are  obtainable 
The  British  navy,  therefore,  is  in  need  of  many  by  the  former  methods  of  diplomacy  backed 
sources  to  make  up  for  having  no  source  near  by  the  military. 

at  hand,  such  as  we  have  in  this  country  and  in  British  control  of  the  vast  oil  fields  of  Persia 
Mexico.  For  by  multiplying  the  number  of  has  been  made  more  secure  by  this  method, 
routes  by  which  oil  travels  to  England,  the  although  that  result  may  have  been  incidental 
chances  of  keeping  a  sufficient  number  of  them  and  unnecessary.  This  concession,  covering 
open  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  British  navy  500,000  square  miles  of  Persian  territory,  or 
in  war  time  are  thus  increased.  The  Admiralty,  the  greater  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
which  must  shudder  to  think  of  what  would  running  for  sixty  years,  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
have  happened  if  it  had  not  had  American  oil  William  K.  D'Arcy  from  the  Persian  Govern- 
in  the  last  war,  does  not  intend  to  be  caught  ment  in  1901.  The  romantic  history  of  that 
in  the  same  position  again  if  another  war  breaks  concession  was  told  in  a  previous  article, 
on  the  world  before  we  have  passed  out  of  this  Whether  there  is  any  connection  between  the 
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fact  that  the  British  Government  now  owns  joint  support  to  their  respective  dependents 

control  of  the  company  which  holds  it  and  the  in  their  common  efforts  with  the  view  to  obtain 

methods    of    British    diplomacy  in    regard  to  petroleum  concessions  and  facilities  for  export, 

Persia  the  reader  will  have  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  assure  the  delivery  of  petroleum  sup- 

The  brief  facts  regarding  that  diplomacy  are  plies."     In    regard    to    the    Rumanian    fields, 

these:  While   Persia's  picked  diplomats  were  where  are  the  largest   known  oil  deposits  in 

waiting  in  Paris  to  be  called  to  present  their  Europe  west  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  provides  that 

claims  for  political  and  economic  independence  Great  Britain  and  France  will  "lend  their  aid 

before  the  Versailles  peace  conference,  British  to  their  respective  dependents  in  all  negotia- 

diplomats   were   in   Teheran,   with   a    British  tions  which  are  to  be  started  with  the  Ruman- 

force  in  the  background,  negotiating  the  Anglo-  ian  Government  for:   (a)  the  purchase  of  oil 

Persian    treaty,    announced    on    August     15,  and    petroleum   concessions,    shares   or   other 

1919,  which  gives   England  a  large  measure  interests  owned  by  former   subjects    or  com- 

of  political  and  economic  control  over  Persia.  panies  (of  enemy  origin)  in  Rumania,  which 

And  the  story  of  Great  Britain's  efforts  have  been  sequestered,  for  instance  the  Steaua 
to  make  herself  independent  of  "Standard  Romana,  Concordia,  Vega,  etc.,  who  consti- 
Oil" — which  is  as  much  reviled  in  England  and  tuted  in  said  country  the  petroleum  group  of 
France  to-day  as  it  ever  was  in  this  country  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Disconto  Gesell- 
in  the  old  days  of  the  Standard  Oil  "trust" — is  schaft,  at  the  same  time  as  all  other  interests 
not  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  great  which  it  may  be  possible  to  take  over,  (b)  the 
Baku  fields  of  Russia.  British  troops  were  also  concession  of  petroleum  fields  owned  by  the 
sent  into  this  Caucasus  region  during  the  war.  Rumanian  State."  The  agreement  says  that 
When  Georgia  and  Azarbaijan — the  latter  in-  all  shares  belonging  to  former  enemy  conces- 
cluding  the  Baku  fields — declared  their  inde-  sions  of  which  one  government  may  gain  pos- 
pendence  of  Russia,  Great  Britain  was  quick  session  and  all  other  advantages  drawn  from 
to  give  recognition  to  these  new  republics.  With  these  negotiations  will  be  divided  equally 
friendly  relations  established  between  them  and  between  British  and  f  rench  interests;  and  con- 
the  British  troops  who  were,  at  that  time,  tinues:  "It  is  understood  in  the  company  or 
in  possession  of  the  railroad  from  Baku  on  companies  to  be  created  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  Caspian  to  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  administration  and  exploitation  of  said 
available  to  protect  the  pipe  line  between  those  shares,  concessions,  and  other  advantages, 
two  points,  the  way  was  well  prepared  for  Rus-  the  two  countries  are  to  have  the  same  propor- 
sian  oil  to  flow  toward  England.  But  the  tion  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  capital  subscribed, 
Russian  soviet  forces  have  now  occupied  this  as  well  as  equal  representation  on  the  board, 
territory  and  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Russian  and  equal  voting  power." 
oil  is  still  in  doubt.  This  Baku  field  has  been  This  San  Remo  document  shows  that  France, 
an  "apple  of  discord"  between  the  powers  of  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  is  awake  to  the  na- 
the  East  for  centuries.  Charles  Marvin,  in  his  tional  value  of  oil  supplies.  But  how  did  she 
fascinating  book,  "The  Region  of  Eternal  Fire,"  gain  the  right  to  this  partnership  with  the 
tells  of  the  ancient  disputes  between  Persian  British  in  its  oil  ventures?  According  to  the 
shahs  and  Armenian  emperors  over  it.  Peter  Paris  reports  of  the  San  Remo  conference, 
the  Great  also  coveted  this  region,  and  in  his  "France  definitely  ceded  the  region  of  Mosul 
instructions  to  General  Matushkin,  who  took  in  exchange  for  this  agreement."  Mosul  is  a 
the  famous  oil  city  of  Baku  from  the  Persians  province  of  Turkey  in  northern  Mesopotamia, 
in  1723,  he  wrote  from  St.  Petersburg:  "of  bordering  on  Persia.  It  was  originally  in- 
white  petroleum  send  a  thousand  poods,  or  as  eluded  within  the  French  sphere  of  influence, 
much  as  possible,  and  find  here  a  .  refining  The  Bakhtyari  mountains  of  Persia  extend  into 
master."  After  Peter's  death  Baku  was  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  large  deposits  of  high- 
restored  to  Persia  to  end  a  costly  struggle  with  grade  oil  such  as  the  Anglo-Persian  Company 
Nadir  Shah;  and  it  was  not  until  1801  that  has  found  in  such  great  quantities  along  the 
Baku  was  finally  re-annexed  to  Russia.  flanks  of  those  mountains  in   Persia  will  be 

In  the  San   Remo  "project    of   agreement  found   there.     It   is   the   principal   petroleum 

on  petroleum"   it   is  provided    that   "in  the  region  of  Mesopotamia.     Thus  Great  Britain 

territories   belonging   to   the  former   Russian  seems  to  have  added  another  oil-bearing  ter- 

Empire  the  two  governments  will  give  their  ritory  to  her  list.     But  France  had  a  claim 
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DRILLING    FOR   OIL    IN    FOREIGN    FIELDS 

In  Mexico  and  most  other  foreign  fields,  where  prospective  oil  territory  is  secured  in  large  areas  one  well  is  all  that  is  drilled 
to  drain  some  pools.     Then  it  flows  for  years  at  a  steady  rate.     Such  production  methods  are  naturally  more  profitable, 

other  conditions  being  equal 


in  this  region  which  antedated  the  war.  French 
interests  had  acquired  oil  rights  covering  every 
fourth  section  of  the  territory.  It  is  said  on 
good  authority  to  have  been  because  of  this 
prior  claim  that  the  British  Government 
agreed  to  let  France  have  25  per  cent,  of  the 
oil  that  it  gets  from  this  territory.  Undoubt- 
edly the  ceding  of  Mosul  to  the  British  was 
a  consideration  behind  the  drafting  of  the  other 
partnership  arrangements  contained  in  the 
San  Remo  agreement  in  reference  to  petroleum. 
In  that  document  itself  we  find  these  consider- 
ations agreed  to  by  M.  Berthelot: 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  agreement  the 
French  Government  will  acquiesce  if  such  desire  is 
expressed,  and  as  soon  as  the  request  is  made,  to 
the  construction  of  two  pipe  lines  and  separate 
railways,  these  latter  necessitated  for  the  construc- 
tion and  upkeep  of  the  pipe  line  and  for  the  transport- 
ation of  the  oil  emanating  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Persia,  and  traversing  French  spheres  of  influence 
up  to  a  port,  or  ports  on  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  said  port,  or  the  said  ports,  are  to  be  chosen  by 
mutual  agreement  by  the  two  governments. 

In  the  event  of  pipe  lines  or  railways  of  this 
nature  traversing  a  territory  in  the  interior  of  a  zone 


under  French  influence,  France  agrees  to  accord  all 
facilities  for  the  right  of  way  without  taxes  or  trans- 
portation claims  being  imposed  for  the  passage  of 
such  oil.  An  indemnity  however  will  be  due  the 
land  owners  for  the  area  so  occupied. 

France  will  also  accord  facilities  in  the  terminal 
ports  for  the  acquisition  of  property  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  depots,  railways,  tracks  (switches) 
refineries,  leading  quays,  etc.  Oil  exported  through 
these  installations  are  to  be  exempt  from  export  and 
transit  taxes.  The  necessary  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  pipe  lines,  railways,  refineries,  and 
other  installations,  is  also  to  be  free  from  all  import 
and  transportation  taxes  and  claims. 

A  possibility  for  the  French  Government  to 
share  in  the  output  of  the  British  Government- 
controlled  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  was 
provided  for  in  the  following  article: 

The  British  Government  agree  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  any  arrangements  by  which  the  French 
Government  may  obtain  from  the  Anglo-Persian 
oil  supplies  which  may  be  transported  by  canaliza- 
tion from  Persia  to  the  Mediterranean  by  means 
of  any  pipe  line  which  may  have  been  constructed 
in  the  interior  of  those  territories  placed  under  the 
French  mandate,  and  regarding  which  France  has 
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DRILLING    FOR   OIL   IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  West  Columbia  field  in  Texas  where  two  acres  of  land  has  produced  a  million  barrels  of  oil.     Rut  taken  out  through 

innumerable  wells  it  does  not  give  much  on  the  average  for  each  well  and  the  field  is  soon  reduced  to  a  small  producer. 

It  is  this  competitive  drilling  that  makes  oil  production  in  the  United  States  less  profitable  than  in  many  other  countries 


accorded  special  facilities,  up  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
oil  so  transported,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
which  may  be  fixed  by  common  accord  between 
the  French  Government  and  the  Anglo-Persian 
Company. 

The  distance  from  Maidan-i-Naptun  (field 
of  oil)  near  Sinister  in  Persia,  where  Mr.  D'Arcy 
discovered  the  first  great  gushers  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Company  several  years  ago,  to  the 
Mediterranean  is  more  than  800  miles.  A 
pipe  line  would  have  to  be  longer  than  that, 
but  not  as  long  as  the  lines  from  the  Mid- 
Continent  field  in  this  country  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  1 1  would  eliminate  some  4, 500  miles 
cf  ocean  carriage  that  this  Persian  oil  now  has 
to  take,  to  bring  it  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
around  Arabia,  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Suez  Canal,  to  reach  the  Mediterranean.  It 
would  cost  many  millions  of  dollars  to  build, 
but  the  saving  in  carrying  charges  and  in  canal 
tolls  would  soon  pay  for  it.  When  it  is  started, 
it  will  be  additional  evidence  that  Great  Britain 
expects  to  remain  in  control  of  the  oil  fields 
of  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  in  control  of  those  of 
Persia. 


Let  us  now  see  how  the  United  States  comes 
into  this  Eastern  oil  picture.  What  interest 
have  we  in  this  partitioning  of  the  oil  resources 
of  new  territories  which  have  come  under 
control  of  the  Allies  due  to  the  war?  Why, 
with  all  the  oil  we  have  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Mexico,  and  with  large  potential  fields 
in  South  America  to  attract  our  oil  pioneers, 
are  we  interested  in  the  oil  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine?  Why  should  we  not  let  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  all  the  oil  of  Turkey 
without  any  objection  on  our  part  or  attempt 
to  gain  a  share  in  it?  And  lastly,  has  the  policy 
of  our  State  Department  toward  matters  of 
this  character  changed  from  one  of  generally 
advising  American  business  interests  to  recede 
whenever  they  come  in  conflict  with  foreign 
desires,  to  one  of  seeking  opportunities  for  Amer- 
icans abroad?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
show  clearly  the  interest  we  have  in  Eastern 
oil. 

Taking  the  last  question  first,  because  of 
its  greater  importance,  It  can  be  said  that 
the  State  Department  now  recognizes  the  vital 
national  importance  of  oil,  just  as  the  govern- 
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WHERE    THE    OIL   OF    THE    HOLY    LAND    MAY    START    FOR   THE    WORLD  S    MARKETS 

Jaffa  may  be  the  outlet  for  the  rich  petroleum  deposits  that  are  believed  to  exist  in  certain  parts  of  the  Holy  Land. 
As  there  is  no  good  harbor  in  lower  Palestine,  "sea  lines"  may  be  carried  out  into  the  Mediterranean  as  they  have  been  into 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  loading  oil  tankers  a  mile  off  shore 


ments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  now  recog- 
nize it.  And  the  State  Department  realizes 
the  need  of  a  foreign  supply  for  this  country 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  our  present 
production  and  greater  consumption,  and — 
what  is  of  greater  national  importance — to 
supply  us  with  oil  after  our  own  fields  are  ex- 
hausted. It  also  has  a  particular  interest  in 
Eastern  oil  because  of  its  location,  for  oil 
produced  by  American  interests  in  the  East 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future 
of  our  American  merchant  marine.  It  will 
mean  that  American  oil-burning  ships  will  not 
have  to  take  fuel  oil  from  here  for  a  round  trip, 
or  otherwise  be  dependent  upon  foreign- 
owned  supplies  for  the  return  voyage.  There- 
fore, the  State  Department  is  interested  in  the 
subject  of  oil  production  by  Americans  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  In  regard  to  Turkey,  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Polk  summed  up  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  in  the  note  of  March  24th  to 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Washington:  "Let 
me  say  in  conclusion,"  he  wrote,  "that  it  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  whatever  territorial  changes 


or  arrangements  may  be  made  in  the  former 
Ottoman  Empire,  such  changes  or  arrange- 
ments will  in  no  way  place  American  citizens 
or  corporations,  or  the  citizens  or  corporations 
of  any  other  country,  in  a  less  favorable  situa- 
tion than  the  citizens  or  corporations  of  any 
power  party  to  this  treaty."  Oil  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  statement  but  oil  is  the  principal 
thing  to  which  it  applies. 

This  claim  to  equal  opportunities  in  Turkey 
is  a  just  claim.  ItwasAmerican  men  in  France, 
American  money,  and,  among  other  things, 
American  oil  for  the  British  navy,  that  made 
the  expeditionary  forces  in  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  possible.  Why,  then,  should  we  be 
expected  to  let  others  have  all  the  material 
benefits  that  may  result  from  the  operation 
of  these  forces?  Why  should  not  American 
oil  pioneers  have  equal  opportunities  with  the 
nationals  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the 
oil  regions  of  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine? 
Our  State  Department  says  that  they  should, 
and  has  indicated  that  it  will  do  what  it  can  to 
help  them.  Few  of  those  familiar  with  what 
is  going  on  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
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BEIRUT    MAY    ALSO    BECOME    AN    OIL    PORT 

At  the  San  Remo  Conference  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  France  not  only  agreed  to  divide  the  oil  of  Mesopotamia 
biu  L..w.c:  k  .c.minary  arrangements  looking  toward  the  building  of  a  pipe  line  from  Persia  through  Mesopotamia  and 
.'  y: .  '  ".._."  ' -anean,  a  distance  of  more  than  800  miles.  Whether  this  would  come  out  at  Beirut,  or  at  Haifa,  or 
at  some  ether  Med*      ranean  port  is  not  known.     The  character  of  the  hills  around  Beirut  would  seem  to  be  an  argument 

against  that  place 


ment  of  these  countries,  however,  believe  that 
such  equal  opportunities  can  be  fully  secured. 
It  has  already  been  told  in  a  previous  article 
how  geologists  attached  to  the  British  army 
completely  "geologized"  the  ancient  Biblical 
lands  of  Mesopotamia.  The  same  kind  of 
work  is  believed  to  have  been  done  by  the  army 
in  Palestine.  Americans  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  what  is  going  on  in  Turkey  also  report 
that  a  geologist  of  the  Shell  Transport  and 
Trading  Company,  the  British  end  of  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  combine,  has  more  recently  made 
a  geological  examination  of  Mosul,  ostensibly 
to  ascertain  its  coal  deposits,  and  has  made 
corrections  on  the  geological  maps  prepared 
by  the  army.  As  a  geological  examination 
for  coal  is  the  same  as  for  oil,  this  work  will 
most  certainly  be  of  great  value  in  the  British 
plans  for  development  of  the  oil  resources  of 
Mosul.  Meanwhile,  American  oil  pioneers 
and  those  of  other  countries  are  not  al- 
lowed to  do  any  prospecting  in  the  occupied 
areas  of  Turkey.  In  a  report  dealing  with  the 
"  Restrictions  on  American    Petroleum   Pros- 


pectors in  Certain  Foreign  Countries,"  made 
by  Mr.  Polk  about  a  month  before  his  retire- 
ment from  the  State  Department  and  trans- 
mitted by  President  Wilson  to  the  Senate  on 
May  17th,  these  British  restrictions  in  regard 
to  prospecting  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  are 
referred  to  and  it  is  stated  that  a  final  decision 
in  this  matter  "will  be  of  great  significance  to 
this  Government  because  of  extensive  American 
interests  already  present  in  these  regions  and 
the  promise  of  future  development."  This 
is  good  evidence  of  the  importance  the  Amer- 
ican Government  now  attaches  to  this  matter 
of  foreign  oil  production.  Let  us  now  see  what 
these  American  interests  are. 

It  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
that  is  most  affected  by  these  restrictive  regula- 
tions in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine,  where 
the  principal  oil  deposits  of  Turkey  are  believed 
to  be  located.  Undoubtedly  other  American 
companies  would  now  be  in  those  regions  search- 
ing for  oil  if  it  were  not  for  the  restrictions,  and 
if  they  thought  they  would  have  equal  chances 
with  the  British.     In  the  case  of  the  Standard 
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THE    DEAD    SEA    IS    AN    ASPHALT-BEARING    LAKE 


In  the  highlands  of  Judea,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  ac- 
quired concessions  from  the  Turkish  Government  in  191 3  and  was  starting  operations  when  the  war  interrupted  them. 
Now  the  British  will  not  let  them  go  on  until  the  local  Palestine  Government  is  established  and  determines  the  status  of 
all  concessions.     The  Dead  Sea,  which  is  1,292  feet  below  sea  level,  is  an  asphalt-bearing  lake  which  is  a  good  indication 

of  hidden  oil  deposits  in  the  neighborhood 
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Oil  Company  of  New  York 
it  had  started  development 
work  in  Palestine  before  the 
war,  and  now  intends  to  see 
the  thing  through.  1 1  holds 
a  concession  from  the  Turk- 
ish Government  covering 
large  areas  between  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
which  it  had  selected  in 
191 3,  after  examination  of 
the  territory.  It  was  en- 
gaged in  building  a  road 
south  from  Jerusalem,  over 
which  to  transport  its  drill- 
ing equipment  when  Turkey 
entered  the  war.  The 
J 1 00,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment was  placed  in  storage 
at  Alexandria,  and  the  men 
were  called  home.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war, 
in  June  last  year,  to  be  ex- 
act, they  were  sent  out  again 
with  more  material  and  with 
instructions  to  resume  oper- 
ations as  soon  as  possible. 
They  are  still  waiting  for 
permission  from  the  British 
to  start,  and  will  probably 
have  to  wait  until  the  local 
Palestine  government  is 
established  and  the  stand- 
ing of  all  concessions  is  de- 
termined and  regulations 
fixed  governing  them.  It 
seems  likely  that  a  conces- 
sion dating  back  before  the 
war,  as  this  one  does,  will 
be   recognized   by  the  new 

Palestine  government  which  will  be  established     question  as  to  who  will  get  the  best  territory 
under  the  British  mandatory.  even    though    others    are    then    permitted    to 

But  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  the  start  prospecting.  This  is  the  view  of  Amer- 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  comes  up  icans  who  know  what  is  going  on  in  Turkey, 
against  the  British  desire  to  secure  the  oil  There  apparently  was  no  doubt  on  this  score 
of  Turkey.  About  a  year  ago  this  company  in  the  minds  of  Professor  Sir  John  Cadman 
also  sent  a  geologist  and  a  technologist  to  and  M.  Philippe  Berthelot  when  they  drafted 
Mesopotamia.  These  men  got  as  far  as  the  San  Remo  agreement  relating  to  petroleum. 
Bagdad,  but  there  they  are  held  up  by  the  But  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
British.  They  cannot  make  any  investigation  intends  to  keep  these  men  in  Bagdad  so  that 
of  the  oil  resources  of  the  country.  They  can-  they  will  be  ready  to  move  quickly  to  gain  a 
not  go  up  into  Mosul.  By  the  time  they  are  share  in  the  rich  Mesopotamia  fields,  if  any 
permitted  to  move,  the  British  will  undoubt-     opportunity  offers. 

edly  have  so  much  better  information  than  any  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  former  member 

others  will   possess   that   there  will   be  little     of  the  Standard  Oil  "trust"  which  is  now  lead- 


Underwood  &  Underwood  / 

THE   JORDAN    VALLEY   WHICH    IS    BELIEVED   TO   CONTAIN    OIL 

The  British,  who  have  been  in  control  of  the  oil  regions  of  Palestine  and  Mesopo- 
tamia since  their  expeditionary  forces  went  into  those  territories,  have  not  per- 
mitted any  prospecting  or  development  work  to  be  done;  but  geologists  attached  to 
the  British  army  have  explored  and  mapped  these  regions.  This  is  a  good  indication 
that  the  oil  resources  of  these  territories  will  soon  be  exploited 
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under  a  partnership  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  Colombia, 
South  America.  Neither  of 
these  operations  were 
brought  to  the  production 
stage,  but  the  company's 
search  for  supplies  more 
readily  available  to  the 
world's  Eastern  markets  has 
continued,  and  had  the  war 
not  interfered,  it  would  very 
likely  be  getting  a  good  pro- 
duction to-day  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Dead 
Sea  in  Palestine.  Since  the 
war  it. has  been  conducting 
exploration  and  develop- 
ment work  in  other  regions 
where  there  are  no  restric- 
tions such  as  those  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Palestine,  but 
no  official  information  has 
been  given  out  regarding 
this  pioneering  work. 

The  importance  of  these 
operations  from  a  national 
standpoint  is  better  appreci- 
ated when  one  stops  to  re- 
alize that  outside  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey's  production  in 
Rumania  there  is  no  other 
American  production  of  oil 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
A  glance  at  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey 
map  on  page  (351),  which 
indicates  the  political  con- 
ing the  advance  guard  in  oil  pioneering  work  trol  now  being  exercised  in  different  regions 
in  the  East  has  never  been  an  oil-producing  over  the  production  of  oil,  shows  that  the 
company.  It  is  essentially  a  marketing  organ-  southern  half  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is 
ization  with  its  principal  fields  in  New  York,  the  .  largely  closed  to  American  oil  pioneers.    Russia 


.     AN    OIL   WELL    FIRE    IN    RUMANIA 

The  Rumanian  oil  fields  are  the  largest  in  Europe.  It  is  here  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  has  the  only  production  controlled  by  American  in- 
terests in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  If  Great  Britain  pipes  Persian  and  Mesopo- 
tamian  oil  across  Turkey  to  the  Mediterranean  this  oil  can  then  compete  on  nearly 
equal  terms  with  oil  from  Rumania  and  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico 


New  England  States,  and  the  Far  East.  It 
introduced  oil  into  China  and  stimulated  its 
use  by  first  giving  away  and  later  selling  at 
cost   small   kerosene   lamps.     Two   million   of 


must  also  be  considered  out  of  the  picture  for 
the  time  being,  because  of  its  disturbed  political 
conditions.  That  leaves  only  China,  certain 
parts  of  Africa,  and  the  mandatory  areas  as 


these  lamps  are  now  sold  annually  in  China      possible  fields  for  American  oil  pioneers  in  the 


and  the  consumption  of  kerosene  has  grown 
ten-fold.  This  company,  however,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  see  the  advantage  of  having  pro- 
duction of  oil  abroad,  and  some  years  ago  con- 


Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  Mesopotamia  and  developments 
there  will  be  watched  with  keen  interest  by 
American   oil   men   and   by  the   Government 


ducted  exploration  work  in  the  interior  of  China     through  agents  of  the  State  Department. 


Next  month  Mr.  Barnes  will  finish  the  story  of  American  oil  pioneers  in  foreign  fields. 


THE  MEANING  OF 
WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  CHICAGO 

An  Explanation  of  Why  the  Republican  Party  Nominated  a  Man  Unassociated  With 
the  Sentiment  of  the  Convention's  Declaration  of  Feeling.  An  Analysis  of  the  Work- 
ings of  Machine  Politics  vs.  Improvised  Politics  in  the  Cases  of  the  Various  Candidates 

By  ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 

THE  Republican  Convention  that  met  election.  For  the  most  part  the  men  who  are 
in  Chicago  passed  a  resolution  in  selected  by  caucus  or  who  put  their  names  up 
praise  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  for  the  primaries  are  active  political  workers, 
greatest  political  leader  of  recent  They  are  interested  in  the  party  success  not 
times  and  then  proceeded  to  nomin-  only  nationally  but  personally,  but  a  success 
ate  a  man  of  almost  opposite  characteristics  for  the  party,  under  leaders  with  whom  they 
for  the  Presidency.  have  not  worked,  would  not  personally  be  as 
Prior  to  the  Convention,  primaries  were  held  pleasant  or  useful  to  them  as  under  leaders 
in  most  of  the  states  which  gave  a  very  fair  with  whom  they  have  gone  through  many  cam- 
indication  that  there  were  several  men  in  the  paigns.  To  put  it  baldly,  a  Pennsylvania  regu- 
Republican  Party  with  a  widespread  popular  lar  who  went  to  Chicago  and  voted  for  Governor 
following.  The  Convention  in  looking  for  a  Sproul  as  long  as  Mr.  Penrose  wanted  him  to 
popular  candidate  passed  these  by  and  selected  and  then  switched  to  Mr.  Harding  when  Mr. 
a  man  who  had  pretty  well  demonstrated  that  Penrose  wanted  him  to — such  a  man  does  not 
he  did  not  have  such  a  following.  need  to  have  a  bargain  to  insure  his  being  looked 

Practically  every  speech  made  at  the  Conven-  after  in  Pennsylvania, 

tion  dwelt  at  length  on  the  extremely  critical  "Scandalous!"  says  the  high-minded  patriot, 

situation  in  which  the  United  States  finds  itself  "This  practically  means  that  a  man  gets  a 

and   urged   the   necessity  of  a  man  of  great  state  or  federal  office  or  some  equivalent  in 

strength,  ability,  knowledge,  and  experience  to  place,  power,  or  prestige,  if  he  wants  it  for 

meet  the  pressing  need.     Yet  the  Convention  voting  the  way  the  'boss'  tells  him." 

nominated  a  man  who  has  had  a  successful  but  It  is  something  very  like  that.     But  that  is 

mediocre  career  in  politics  and  who  has  not  hardly  a  fair  way  to  put  it.     The  essence  of 

achieved  particular  distinction  either  in  state  politics  is  like  the  essence  of  most  other  human 

politics  in  Ohio  or  in  his  service  in  the  Senate,  activities.     To  those  who  do  the  work  go  the 

How  did  this  surprising  thing  occur?     If  the  rewards.     A  party  organization  isn't  automatic. 

Convention   thought  Roosevelt  so  great,  why  It  is  carried  on   by  work,  and  the  men  and 

did  it  not  choose  a  man  with  some  of  his  qual-  women  who  do  the  work  are  the  politicians 

ities  of  leadership?     If  the  country  needed  guid-  while  the  more  successful  are  leaders  or  bosses, 

ance  so  desperately,  why  did  the  Convention  as  it  is  in  other  lines  of  endeavor.     Some  politi- 

not  choose  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  cians  want  to  stay  in  office  to  serve  their  coun- 

experience?     If   the   party   needed   a   popular  try  and  some  want  to  stay  in  office  to  serve 

choice,  why  did  the  Convention  not  choose  a  themselves,  but  whether  their  motives  are  mixed 

man  of  wide  popularity?  of  patriotism  and  selfishness  in  the  proportion 

The  cause  of  the  seemingly  paradoxical  per-  of  90  to  10  or  10  to  90  they  all  want  to  stay 

formance  of  the  Convention  goes  back  to  the  in  office.     Therefore,  if  the  leaders  tell  their 

four  corners   of   the   country.     How  did   the  followers,  in  convention  assembled,  to  vote  this 

Republicans  of  the  country  choose  the  delegates  way  or  that  way,  the  majority  follow  that  ad- 

who    nominated    Warren    Gamaliel    Harding?  vice,  for  experience  has  taught  them  that  follow- 

The  delegates,  two  for  each  congressional  dis-  ing  the  leader  is  safer  than  independent  action, 

trict  and  four  "at  large"  from  each  state,  are  This  sounds  scandalous  also,  but  it  has  resulted 

selected  either  at  a  party  caucus  or  by  a  primary  in  our  having  two  fairly  well  organized  parties 


SENATOR   AND   MRS.    WARREN    G.    HARDING 

The  successful  candidate,  described  as  a  second  McKinley  by  his  supporters  at  the  Convention,  was  nominated  not  so  much 
on  account  of  his  popularity  as  because  he  is  an  exponent  of  the  "organization"  forces  of  the  Republican  Party 


SENATOR      JIM      WATSON  OF 

INDIANA 

A  stalwart  of  the  Old  Guard  who 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee,  defeating  Mr. 
Will  Hays'  candidate,  Mr.  Ogden 
Mills  of  New  York,  very  decidedly 


THE  CHICAGO  END  OF  THE 

PENROSE  WIRE 

The  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania kept  in  close  touch  with 
Chicago  from  his  sick  room  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  other  Old 
Guard  Senators  did  in  person 


i  Underwood  &  Underwood 


THE    REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Composed  of  the  several  state  chairmen.    It  is  the  permanent  body  which  calls  the  nominating  conventions,  finances  them, 

and  likewise  finances  and  manages  the  election  campaign 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


A   SENATORIAL   GROUP   LEAVING   FOR   CHICAGO 


Senator  Lodge  in  the  foreground  and  Senator  Harding  in  the  background — much  the  same  position  they  assumed  at 
Chicago.     Left  to  right:  Senators  McCumber,  Curtis,  Calder,  Lodge,  Harding,  New,  Sutherland 


Moffett-Kaufmann  &  Fabry  Co. 
THE   REPUBLICAN    CONVENTION    IN    SESSION 

Where  the  plans,  promises,  and  agreements  of  the  leaders  were  put  to  the  voting  test  to  see  if  they  would  stick  and  where 

finally  the  regular  organization  gained  control 


HEADQUARTERS   OF    SENATOR   JOHNSON 


Underwood  &  Undeiwood 
^GO 


With  the  help  of  the  seemingly  pro-German  Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago,  the  Hearst  papers,  and  the  Sinn  Fein  elements, 
his  campaign  for  "  ioo  per  cent.  Americanism"  made  more  stir  on  the  streets  than  that  of  any  other  candidate 


GOVERNOR  ALLEN  OF  KANSAS 

A  political  supporter  of  General  Wood  "who  nominated 
him  at  Chicago,  but  who  bolted  to  the  Harding  forces  on 
the  ninth  ballot 


MRS.    DOUGLAS    ROBINSON 

Who  seconded  General  Wood's  nomination.   Her  speech  and 

those  of  Mrs.  PfeifTer  and  Mrs.  Morrison  seconding  Coolidge 

and  Hoover  were  refreshingly  "unconventional" 


COLONEL  W.   C.    PROCTER 
The  manager  of  General  Wood's  pre-convention  campaign — an  amateur  in  politics. 


The  Wood  forces  at  Chicago  were 
directed  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  ex-Postmaster-General 


GENERAL   WOOD   DURING   THE    CONVENTION 

General  Wood  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Central  Department  is  stationed  at  Chicago,  and  Governor  Lowden, 
Senator  Harding,  and  Senator  Johnson  were  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  Convention 


GOVERNOR     LOWDEN   S 

HEADQUARTERS 

The  Lowden,  Wood,  John- 
son, and  Hoover  head- 
quarters were  all  within  two 
blocks  of  each  other  and  a 
countless  throng  of  dele- 
gates and  visitors  swarmed 
in  and  out  of  them  all  day 
long  while  the  convention 
lasted.  The  convention  is 
a  great  show  as  well  as  a 
political  event 


SENATOR      JAMES       W. 

WADSWORTH,     JR. 

The  leader  of  the  New  York 
regulars.  He  was  unable  to 
keep  the  New  York  delega- 
tion a  unit,  but  he  was  able 
to  deliver  whatever  propor- 
tion (about  forty)  of  New 
York's  eighty-eight  votes  to 
Lowden  or  Harding  that 
"regular"  strategy  de- 
manded 


Harris  &  Ewing 


A  TEST  OF  THE   PRIMARY  SYSTEM 
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and  party  government  instead  of  government  off  this  arrangement  and  come  out  independ- 
by  a  coalition  of  independent  cliques  or  factions,  ently  for  a  man  like  General  Wood?  They 
as  is  common  in  Europe — and  most  students  of  didn't.  The  men  who  went  to  Chicago  for 
government  claim  our  system  to  be  better.  Wood  were  mostly  men  who  went  into  the  prim- 
There  is  only  one  way  for  the  earnest  citi-  aries  or  party  caucuses  not  merely  to  be  sent 
zen  who  thinks  this  scandalous  to  cure  it,  and  as  delegates  to  pick  the  winner  at  Chicago  but 
that  is  to  get  out  and  work  in  politics,  for  the  to  make  Wood  the  winner.  There  were  some 
people  who  do  the  work  will  control  the  organ-  delegates  in  his  camp  who  were  there  because 
ization  and  machinery  of  politics.  delegates  from  a  rival  machine  in  their  state 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  more  were  for  some  one  else,  but,  generally  speaking, 
than  half  of  the  delegates  who  went  to  Chicago  the  Wood  delegates  were  for  Wood,  and  they 
went  without  having  a  conviction  about  a  were  not  the  regular  organization  men  from 
candidate  as  strong  as  the  conviction  that  they  their  different  states.  For  example,  the  four- 
were  wise  to  follow  the  leaders.  Nevertheless,  teen  Pennsylvanians  who  voted  for  Wood 
this  was  not  a  Prussian  obedience.  The  leaders  on  the  tenth  ballot  did  it  against  the  Penrose 
couldn't  ride  their  authority  too  hard,  but  with  influence.  The  New  Yorkers  who  voted  for 
the  use  of  skill,  tolerance,  and  good-nature  they  him  did  it  against  Senator  Wadsworth's 
could  move  the  majority  of  the  delegates  in  the  influence, 
direction  they  wished. 

The  majority  of  the  Lowden  delegates,  for 
example,  were  not  delegates  with  fixed  convic-  /"^  ENERAL  Wood  got  his  following  chiefly 
tions.  The  New  York  delegation  had  no  real  vJ  through  the  primary.  He  made  the  first 
convictions  about  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  real  test  of  the  Presidential  primary  in  this  coun- 
The  Pennsylvanians  were  not  for  Sproul  try.  He  conducted  a  campaign  in  the  majority 
through  thick  and  thin  to  the  bitter  end.  of  the  forty-eight  states  and  his  high-watermark, 
These  delegations  were,  for  the  most  part,  out  the  fourth  ballot,  showed  him  to  have  delegates 
to  follow  the  leaders.  from  thirty-seven  states,  three  territories,  and 
But  there  were  more  delegates  with  convic-  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  hastily  organized 
tions  sufficient  to  keep  them  off  the  band  wagon  and  largely  amateur  group  of  followers  did  this, 
than  usual.  These  were  twenty-four  Wiscon-  They  had  no  organization  solidified  by  federal 
sins  who  stuck  to  so  forlorn  a  cause  as  La  and  state  patronage  for  many  years  back. 
Follette  through  ten  ballots.  There  were  a  few  They  had  to  rely  on  publicity,  advertising, 
firm  and  fixed  Hoover  delegates.  There  was  a  speaking,  circulars,  meetings,  etc.  The  or- 
small  group  of  Johnson  followers  who  stuck  to  ganizations  opposed  to  them  usually  could 
him,  and  there  was  a  large  group  that  stuck  rely  on  state  and  federal  patronage  implied  by 
through  thick  and  thin  to  General  Wood,  the  practices  of  the  past.  On  the  one  side  the 
This  was  the  largest  body  of  conviction  in  the  outsider  met  the  expenses  out  of  his  campaign 
Convention.  For  example,  at  one  time  Lowden  fund,  while  on  the  other  side  work  will  be  paid 
had  312  votes.  On  the  last  ballot  he  had  12  for  by  jobs  paid  out  of  public  funds.  The 
votes.  General  Wood  had  314  votes  as  his  recipient  of  the  job  may  earn  money  but  his 
highest  record,  and  on  the  tenth  ballot  he  had  work  in  the  campaign  will  insure  his  having 
157!  after  the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  the  opportunity  to  earn  that  particular  money. 
On  the  ninth  ballot,  after  the  word  had  been  The  propelling  forces  behind  the  Wood  cam- 
passed  for  a  bolt  to  Harding,  General  Wood  kept  paign  were  men  who  believed  in  him  stimulated 
249  of  his  314  votes,  while  Lowden  kept  only  by  publicity,  meetings,  speeches,  etc. 
121^  of  his  312.  On  the  other  hand,  the  propelling  force  behind 
These  Wood  delegates — the  body  of  convic-  Harding  was  not  primarily  belief  in  Harding, 
tion — were  an  interesting  phenomenon.  Gen-  it  was  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
eral  Wood  six  months  ago  wasn't  a  worker  in  the  delegates  that  it  pays  to  follow  the  leaders, 
the  Party.  He  had  a  popular  but  non-political  to  remain  with  the  permanent  organizations 
following.  He  didn't  belong  in  any  particular  which  can  give  a  man  patronage,  power,  or 
state.  He  had  no  organization  and  he  had  prestige  year  after  year  rather  than  to  join 
never  "looked  after"  any  politician.  Why  organizations  gotten  up  temporarily  to  back  a 
should  a  delegate  who  had  followed  a  state  candidate.  And  the  reasoning  of  the  leaders 
leader  for  years  with  satisfactory  results  throw  whom    they    followed    was    much    the    same. 
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For  weeks  before  the  Convention  the  political  doubt  of  General  Wood's  personal  popularity 
discussion  was  what  could  be  done  to  beat  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Nor  is  there  any 
Wood.  Now  the  discussion  was  not  how  to  doubt  of  Herbert  Hoover's  popularity.  Gen- 
get  a  candidate  better  than  Wood  or  more  eral  Wood's  friends  built  up  an  organization  to 
popular.  The  discussion  was  how  to  beat  stir  up  the  public  to  go  to  the  primaries  in  his 
Wood.  The  professionals  did  not  want  him.  behalf.  Mr.  Hoover's  friends  did  very  little  of 
They  had  nothing  against  him  personally,  this.  In  consequence,  in  many  places  enough 
But  he  was  an  amateur  in  politics  with  an  people  went  to  the  primaries  and  voted  for 
organization  of  his  own,  and  his  organization  General  Wood  to  instruct  a  large  number  of 
and  the  regular  one  would  be  in  conflict.  For  delegates  for  him,  despite  the  fact  that  in 
an  amateur  to  build  up  an  organization  in  six  or  most  places  the  regular  organization  workers 
eight  months  and  get  the  Presidential  nomina-  and  the  people  they  influenced  did  not  vote  for 
tion  would  undermine  the  life  work  of  the  Wood.  In  many  places  independent  voters 
professionals.  So  instinctively  they  opposed  also  voted  for  Hoover  but  not  being  urged 
Wood.  Moreover,  Wood  was  chief  exponent  of  particularly  they  did  not  go  in  sufficient  num- 
the  primary,  and  the  regulars  did  not  like  the  bers  to  elect  many  delegates.  In  other  words, 
primary.  The  primary  was  designed  to  make  even  though  candidates  be  distinctly  popular 
it  more  difficult  for  the  party  leaders  to  pick  the  public  will  not  use  the  primaries  sufficiently 
candidates  for  their  choosing  and  it  was  to  endorse  them  unless  it  is  instigated  by 
designed  to  give  any  candidate  with  public  publicity  and  argument  to  do  so.  Now 
popularity  a  better  chance.  Naturally,  there-  publicity  and  organization  cost  money.  To 
fore,  the  party  leaders  oppose  a  piece  of  carry  on  a  national  primary  campaign  costs  a 
machinery  that  is  liable  to  interfere  with  their  lot  of  money.  A  campaign  that  covered  a 
regular  business.  So  the  first  duty  of  the  limited  number  of  states  like  Senator  Johnson's 
regulars  was  to  beat  Wood  and  the  primary.  cost  $200,000.  The  largest  block  of  delegates 
This  was  entirely  natural  for  the  regulars  he  got  were  from  California  where  he  con- 
work  at  politics  consistently  and  they  do  not  trolled  the  machine.  Of  his  maximum  of  140J 
want  their  life  business  broken  into  by  a  group  delegates,  100  were  represented  by  six  states  in 
of  enthusiasts.  If  this  should  happen  in  1920  which  he  made  campaigns.  (California  where 
it  might  be  a  precedent  for  1924  and  1928.  he  controlled  the  machine,  Illinois  where  the 
Any  citizen  who  actually  does  work  to  make  our  notorious  Mayor  Thompson  gave  him  17 
politics  better  may  complain  of  this  attitude  of  delegates,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Nebraska, 
the  "politicians/'  but  the  citizens  who  merely  and  North  Dakota.) 

vote  (sometimes)  and  criticise  really  have  no  In  other  words,  by  picking  a  few  particularly 

cause  for  complaint  if,  when  they  do  not  attend  favorable  places  and  some  allies  where  there 

to  their  interests  in  politics,  the  people  who  do  were  factional  rows  in  the  Party,  he  was  able  to 

the  work  prefer  to  do  it  in  their  own  way.  get  100  votes  in  six  states  and  40  other  scatter- 
ing votes  without  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large 

POLITICIANS    AND    POLITICS  ^    ^  ^  on,y  ^  tQ  pmve  ^  ^  ^^ 

IT  ISN'T  the  caucus  or  the  convention  or  any  campaign  in  forty-eight  states  and  the  ter- 
piece  of  machinery  that  produces  this  ritories  would  have  cost  him  at  least  as  much  as 
result.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  politicians  work  it  did  General  Wood.  Johnson  merely  used  the 
at  politics  and  the  rest  of  the  population  does  primary  in  certain  selected  places  as  a  demon- 
not,  and  under  these  conditions  the  public  can  stration  of  his  popularity.  But  even  his 
only  expect  such  a  standard  of  public  service  scheme  of  entering  the  primaries  in  chosen 
as  can  be  given  without  too  great  sacrifice  on  spots  did  not  enable  him  to  show  as  great  a 
the  part  of  the  politicians.  We  do  not  ask  the  popularity  as  General  Wood,  and  there  were 
legal  profession  to  work  itself  out  of  its  practice  many  indications  that  Hoover  had  more 
in  serving  the  public — and  if  we  should,  the  popular  strength  than  Johnson.  Hoover,  how- 
request  would  meet  the  same  response  as  it  ever,  had  few  delegates  while  Wood  had  many, 
does  in  the  political  field.  Therefore,  if  Johnson  was  to  be  the  popular 
The  fact  that  the  public  will  not,  of  its  own  candidate  at  the  Convention  he,  too,  had  to  get 
accord,  attend  to  its  own  business  gave  the  rid  of  Wood.  So  his  friend  Senator  Borah 
regulars  their  great  point  of  attack  on  the  Wood  started  his  investigation  of  the  primary 
candidacy    and    the    primary.     There    is    no  expenses.     He  discovered  the  fact  that  General 
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Wood's  campaign  had  cost  something  like  a  delegates.     The  fact  that  the  regular  leaders 

million  and  a  half  dollars  but  he  failed  to  find  won  made  it  seem  to  some  to  be  a  staged  affair 

that   any   of  it   had   been   improperly   spent,  but  it  wasn't.     If  it  had  been  all  arranged,  it 

Meanwhile     he     discovered     that     Governor  would  not  have  taken  ten  ballots  this  time  any 

Lowden's  managers  had  not  been  so  successful  more  than  it  usually  has  before, 
in  the  difficult  art  of  spending  money  in  politics 

...        .              j.         v  .                     ,            D     .        ,     ..  PULLING    AND    HAULING 

without  spending  it  improperly.     But  whether      

spent  properly  or  improperly  the  investigation  "^HE  regulars  were  pretty  well  agreed  that 
raised  the  question  of  the  use  of  money  in  1  outsiders  like  Wood  and  Hoover  ought  not 
nomination  campaigns.  Such  papers  as  the  New  to  be  nominated  but  they  were  not  agreed  on 
York  World,  which  have  unblushingly  published  what  regular  ought  to  be  nominated,  and  they 
get-rich-quick  advertisements  on  the  theory  were  in  disagreement  on  a  number  of  other 
that  the  public  must  look  out  for  itself  in  questions.  Senator  Lodge  was  more  concerned 
finance,  was  horrified  at  the  spectacle  of  the  with  a  vindication  of  himself  than  anything 
public  being  influenced  by  publicity  in  politics,  else.  To  this  end  he  succeeded  in  becoming 
It  characterized  General  Wood's  campaign  as  permanent  chairman  of  the  Convention  and  in 
an  attempt  to  buy  the  nomination.  getting  a  plank  in  the  platform  on  the  League 
The  regular  politicians  who  disliked  to  have  of  Nations,  which,  while  it  was  not  the  personal 
people  like  General  Wood  who  really  didn't  endorsement  he  wished,  could  still  be  construed 
belong  to  the  political  union  aspiring  to  the  as  approving  his  course  in  the  Senate.  Further- 
Presidency  and  who  didn't  like  the  primary  more,  Ogden  Mills,  who  was  Mr.  Will  Hays' 
system  were  pleased  with  Senator  Borah's  candidate  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  resolu- 
manoeuvre.  If  the  primary  were  held  without  tions  committee  was  decisively  beaten.  During 
expenditures,  the  outsiders  would  get  few  and  since  the  Convention  there  has  been  much 
delegates  as  in  the  Hoover  case.  If  the  primary  talk  that  Senator  Penrose  dictated  this  or  that, 
were  held  with  expenditures,  the  candidate  that  George  Harvey  controlled  something  else, 
would  be  attacked  as  attempting  to  buy  the  etc.  These  statements  being  concrete  have  a 
nomination  as  in  the  Wood  case.  Either  way  dramatic  element  in  them  but  they  are  at  most 
the  man  who  appealed  direct  to  the  people  but  half  or  quarter  truths.  Almost  everything 
could  well  be  eliminated.  As  for  Senator  that  was  done  was  done  by  compromise  be- 
Johnson,  he  could  well  be  taken  care  of  other-  tween  many  leaders  and  as  a  result  of  mixed 
wise  for  the  regulars  would  prefer  even  an  motives  and  much  pulling  and  hauling.  It  is 
amateur  to  a  bolter,  and  Johnson  had  neither  true  that  most  of  the  delegates  didn't  partici- 
the  character  nor  strength  to  force  himself  on  pate  in  the  councils  or  struggles  that  decided 
the  Convention,  especially  after  he  acquired  matters  and  knew  little  more  than  the 
Mayor  Thompson  and  William  Randolph  spectators,  but  that  is  natural  for  a  group  of 
Hearst  as  allies.  The  Senator  had  been  study-  1,000  men  can  never  accomplish  anything 
ing  the  career  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  but  had  without  some  kind  of  leadership, 
seemingly  forgotten  to  study  also  the  career  of  The  first  three  days  of  the  Convention  the 
Robert  M.  La  Follette.  majority  of  the  delegates  did  little.   And  the 

leaders    were    sparring    over    the    platform. 

WHAT  THE   BOSSES  DID  ^,            ..      „       .,  r     ,    <r           •                       A  +      u 

I  heoretically,  the  platform  is  supposed  to  be  a 

THE  Convention  opened  with  the  comment  ringing  statement  of  the  Party's  programme, 
on  all  sides  that  it  was  unbossed.  Most  for  use  in  the  campaign.  Practically  there  is 
Republican  Conventions  in  recent  years  have  nothing  ringing  in  the  platform  adopted  in  Chi- 
merely  ratified  a  decision  previously  pretty  cago.  It  is  a  somewhat  colorless  document, 
well  arranged  by  the  party  leaders.  They  have  Yet  it  is  full  of  significance  in  its  omissions, 
usually  done  this  in  three  or  four  ballots —  For  instance,  a  plank  was  prepared  practically 
that  is  on  the  first  or  second  ballot  after  the  recognizing  the  Irish  Republic  as  an  independ- 
delegations  have  finished  their  complimentary  ent  nation.  This  plank,  indeed  all  reference  to 
votes  for  the  favorite  sons.  Those  might  be  Ireland,  was  omitted.  Mr.  Gompers  offered  the 
called  bossed  conventions.  In  that  sense  the  Convention  a  plank  on  Labor  and  that  like  the 
Chicago  Convention  was  not  bossed.  There  Irish  plank  was  lost,  but  in  this  case  the  Con- 
was  a  genuine  struggle  over  the  platform,  over  vention  went  further  than  omission  and  wrote 
certain   committee   chairmanships,    and   over  a    plank   unsatisfactory  to  the   special   Labor 
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interests.     Likewise  the  Convention  failed  to  Dakota  had  only  ten.     This  "rotten  borough" 

endorse  the  bonus.     The  Johnson-Borah  group  system  of  Southern  delegates  with  its  attendant 

wished  the  Republican  Party  to  go  on  record  corruption  has  been  a  feature  of  every  Repub- 

in    opposition    to  American    participation    in  lican  Convention  for  years.     It  is  true  that  in 

any  league  of    nations.     In  this  they  failed.  1916  the  Southern  delegations  were  reduced  by 

Senator  Crane  wished   the  Party   to  commit  about   eighty.      But   if  Senator   Borah    really 

itself  to  immediate   ratification  with  amend-  wished  to  safeguard  the  Presidential  nomina- 

ments.     He  also   failed.     The   League   plank  tion  from  corruption  he  would  have  found  op- 

finally  adopted  meant  something  like  this:  portunity  in  this  field. 

"We,    the    delegates    at    the    Republican  At  last  the  time  came  for  the  nominating 

Convention,  declare  that  it  is  more  important  speeches.        None  were  distinguished.        Mr. 

to  keep  the  Party  unified  than  to  make  any  Wheeler's    speech    nominating    Johnson    was 

decision  on  the  League  of  Nations  now,  do  distressingly  bad.     After  the  speeches    nomi- 

therefore  wish   to   say   a   kind   word   for  all  nating  Wood,  Lowden,  and  Johnson  there  was 

Republicans  no  matter  how  diametrically  they  the  usual  continued  cheering,  in  all  these  cases 

are  opposed  to  each  other  on  this  question,  sufficiently  well  organized  to  overcome  most  of 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  next  Administra-  the    traces    of    spontaneity.     In    nominating 

tion,  if  it  is  Republican,  can  deal  with  this  Hoover,   Judge   Miller  of  New   York   had   a 

matter  satisfactorily  when  it  gets  into  office,  rather   hard    time   with   his   speech    but    the 

In  the  meanwhile  we  hope  that  our  relation  to  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  for  Hoover  was  as 

Europe  will  become  clearer  so  that  this  decision  unmistakable  as  was  the  fact  that  his  candidacy 

may  be  taken  with  more  chance  of  popular  was  not  in  the  hands  of  regulars, 

approval  than  any  decision  on  the  question  can  A  little  incident  that  happened  while  this 

be  taken  now/'  demonstration    for    Hoover   was    in    progress 

This  left  both  sides  of  the  controversy  in  a  showed  the  temper  of  those  in  charge  of  the 

position  to  try  to  carry  its  point.  Convention.     Senator  Smoot,  who  was  acting 

But  this  fight  over  the  League  had  another  as  chairman  in  Senator  Lodge's  absence,  in- 
significance. For  it  incidentally  showed  the  sisted  on  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  seconders  speak- 
strength  of  the  Senatorial  old  guard.  By  the  ing  before  the  applause  had  subsided.  No  one 
time  it  was  over  it  was  apparent  that  Will  in  the  hall  heard  a  word  of  this  speech.  Yet 
Hays  and  the  liberals  would  not  direct  the  the  Hoover  demonstration  was  not  as  long  as 
Convention  but  that  its  machinery  would  be  in  that  for  other  candidates  and  none  of  their 
the  hands  of  the  Senators  belonging  to  that  seconding  speeches  had  to  be  made  while  their 
wing  of  the  Party  that  had  supported  Taft  demonstrations  were  in  progress, 
against  Roosevelt.  The  resolution  in  Roose-  The  seconding  speeches  made  by  women, 
velt's  honor  was  adopted  but  the  spirit  of  the  those  of  Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson  for  General 
Convention  was  not  his.  Wood,   Mrs.   PfeifTer  for  Governor  Coolidge, 

and  Mrs.  Morrison  for  Mr.  Hoover,  especially 
were  a  welcome  relief  to  the  commonplaceness 

H I LE  these  tests  of  strength  were  going  of    the    nominating    speeches.     The    women 

on,    the     various     headquarters     were  seemed  so  much  more  sincere  and  in  earnest, 
struggling  to  get  delegates  in  line  for  their 
respective   candidates.     The   delegates   which 

caused    most    anxiety    were    those   from    the  \  A  /HEN   the  balloting  finally  started  the 

South.     The    committee    on    credentials    had  V  V  regulars  were  more  or  less  in  agreement 

spent  many  weary  hours  listening  to  the  claims  that  Wood  was  to  be  headed  off  from  the 

of  the  various  rival  Southern  delegations  which  Presidency  by  Lowden.     Some  of  the  regulars 

claimed    to    represent    the     Republicans    of  wanted  to  nominate  Lowden  but  the  concern  of 

districts  in  the  South  where  few  more  than  a  the  majority  was  not  to  nominate  Wood  or  any 

corporal's    guard    of    Republicans   ever   vote,  outsider.     On  the  first  ballot  Wood  had  287^ 

For  example,  in   1916,  there  were   1,550  Re-  votes,  Lowden  had  21 1§.     Most  of  the  Wood 

publican   votes   cast   in   South   Carolina.     In  delegates  voted  for  him  the  first  time.     On  the 

South    Dakota    there    were    64,217.     Yet    at  next  three  ballots  Wood  rose  from  287^  to 

Chicago,  South  Carolina  had  eleven  votes  in  the  3 14J.     Lowden  rose  from  211 J  to  289.    Then 

choice  of  the  Republican  nominee  and  South  came  an  adjournment.     If  Wood  was  to  get  the 
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nomination  his  managers  needed  to  get  an  were  building  up  his  strength.  This  was  what 
accession  of  strength  during  this  intermission,  had  been  planned  on  Friday  night.  Wood 
There  were  only  two  or  three  places  from  Which  could  be  beaten.  Johnson  was  no  longer  a 
this  reenforcement  could  come.  It  could  factor.  The  fact  that  Lowden's  money  had 
hardly  come  out  of  the  Harding  column  of  61  £  been  improperly  used  in  at  least  two  cases  had 
"regular"  votes.  There  were  the  scattering  helped  eliminate  him.  With  this  situation 
votes  for  Coolidge,  Butler,  etc.,  but  the  Wood  before  them  the  regulars  decided  to  try  Hard- 
forces  had  gotten  what  they  could  from  ing.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  ballot  there  was 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  already.  There  a  long  pause.  Senator  Lodge  seemed  un- 
were  the  76  votes  of  Pennsylvania.  But  most  decided.  In  the  pause  ex-Governor  Willis 
of  the  Pennsylvanians  were  for  the  winner.  If  who  had  nominated  Harding,  and  ex-Governor 
Wood  could  have  gotten  425  votes  elsewhere,  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  climbed  upon  the  platform. 
Pennsylvania  would  probably  have  given  him  Everybody  was  not  quite  in  accord.  The 
victory.  But  of  purely  Wood  men  there  were  machinery  didn't  work  without  some  jolts, 
but  fourteen  in  the  delegation  so  they  left  the  Finally,  however,  it  was  agreed  to  take  a  recess. 
Pennsylvania  vote  still  intact  for  Sproul.  The  Again  the  Wood  forces  were  confronted  with 
only  place  left  from  which  Wood  could  draw  was  the  dangerous  time  when  delegates  are  wheedled 
the  Johnson  strength.  from  one  candidate  to  another  or  swapped  in 

On  the  other  hand,  the  regulars  could  still  batches.     The  Wood  forces  had  thrown  in  all 

add  to  the  Lowden  strength  by  taking  more  of  their  reserves  except  their  fourteen  Pennsylvan- 

Dr.  Butler's  dwindling  votes  or  by  drawing  on  ians.    But  if  Pennsylvania  split  under  these  con- 

Harding's  61  J.     In  the  meanwhile,  Borah  was  ditions  more  delegates  would  go  to  Harding  than 

issuing  threats  to  bolt  if  either  Wood  or  Lowden  to  Wood.     So  the  Wood  problem  was  to  get  the 

were  nominated.     The  talk  of  a  deadlock  and  men  they  had  to  stick  and  to  keep  the  dead- 

the  elimination  of  Wood  and  Lowden  began  to  lock.     If  the  Lowden  forces  had  been  forces  of 

grow.  conviction  their  position  would  have  been  the 

When  the  balloting  began  again  the  attack  same.     But   they   were   not.     Lowden  would 

on  the  Wood  strength  showed  a  little,  for  his  lose  to  Harding.     As  the  crowd  streamed  back 

vote  went  down  to  299.    It  was  the  psycholog-  toward  the  Auditorium  after  the  recess,  there 

ical  time  for  him  to  show  increased  strength  if  were   noticeable   in   it    Harding  pictures  and 

possible.     A  continued   growth   at   this   time  banners,  and  the  word  passed  everywhere  that 

might  have  attracted  waverers  to  his  column,  the  regulars  were  going  to  "put  him  over." 
The  regulars  transferred  ten  New  York  votes 


from  strict  neutrality  under  Butler  to  the 
Lowden  column  putting  Lowden  ahead  of 
Wood.     At  the  same  time  they  added  some  15      1  do   so   and   this   was  fair   warning   to   all 


votes  to  Harding.     But  the  Wood  forces  were 


THE    SWITCH   TO    HARDING 

T  WAS  plain  that  they  were  going  to  try  to 


elegates  who  wished  to  be  on  the  band  wagon 


hard  fighters.     On  the  sixth  ballot  they  got  up  at  the  finish  that  it  was  time  for  them  to 

to  31 1 J  votes,  chiefly  by  getting   11   of  the  switch  to  Harding.     And  this  means  a  lot  in 

Michigan  votes  from  Johnson,  whose  strength  politics.     To  stick  fast  in  the  face  of  apparent 

was    failing.     Lowden    also    got    311^    votes,  defeat  is  a  terrible  ordeal. 

Harding  kept  his  89.     On  the  seventh  ballot  The  delegates  streamed  back  to  the  hall.     It 

the  count  still  stood  Wood  312  and  Lowden  was  hot,  distressfully  hot.     It  was  Saturday 

31 1£.     Johnson    had    fallen    below    100    and  afternoon.     If  it  wasn't  decided  then  it  must  go 

Harding  had    risen   to    no.     On   the   eighth  over  until  Monday.     Everyone  wanted  to  go 

ballot  Wood  again  fell  to  299  and  Lowden  went  home.     And  the  word  had  gone  forth  that  the 

to  307.     The  deadlock  had  gone  long  enough  old  guard  which  had  won  in  every  Convention 

for  all  to  abandon  Wood  and  Lowden,  except  for  twenty  years  had  finally  fixed  it  all  up.    The 

those  who  had  convictions  about  them.     In  tide  was  swinging  full  toward  Harding.      The 

the  case  of  Wood  those  with  convictions  were  psychology  of  the  tired  crowd  was  "well,  if  it's 

the  majority.    In  the  case  of  Lowden  it  was  the  fixed,  let's  go  through  with  it  quick  and  go 

other  way.     In  the  meanwhile,  Harding  had  home." 

come  up  from  105I  to  133I.     All  through  the  The  ninth  ballot  started.     The  clerk  called 

convention  hall  the  word  had  gone  that  the  Alabama.     Wood's  four  votes  stuck,  Lowden's 

regulars  had  picked  Harding  and  that  they  six  votes  stuck.     Harding  got  the  same  four  he 
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had  on  the  eighth  ballot.  Arizona's  six  votes 
went  again  as  always  for  General  Wood.  Then 
came  Arkansas.  Wood's  one  and  one  half 
votes  stuck.  Lowden's  eleven  and  a  half  lost 
one  to  Harding.     So  far  little  change. 

Then  came  California.  Her  twenty-six  votes 
remained  with  Johnson.  The  clerk  called 
Connecticut  fourteen  votes.  On  the  eighth 
ballot  the  vote  had  been  Wood  i,  Lowden  1 1, 
Johnson  i,  Coolidge  i.  On  the  ninth  ballot  it 
was  Johnson  i,  Harding  13.  This  was  the 
first  big  switch.  The  Harding  cheering  broke 
out  all  over  the  hall.  Harding  got  seven  new 
votes  from  Florida.  Then  followed  two  or 
three  delegations  with  little  change.  Then 
came  Kansas  whose  Governor  had  nominated 
Wood,  a  progressive  state,  one  of  whose  dele- 
gates was  the  sometime  not  altogether  con- 
servative William  Allen  White.  Ten  of  the 
Kansas  votes  had  been  going  to  Wood,  six  to 
Lowden,  and  four  to  Harding.  On  the  ninth 
ballot  all  twenty  went  to  Harding.  It  was 
plain  the  old  guard  had  won.  Yet  despite  this 
curious  desertion  the  Wood  forces  stuck.  The 
Lowden  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  crumbled 
rapidly  and  the  Harding  figures  rose.  The 
only  other  big  defection  from  the  Wood 
column  was  all  but  five  of  the  previous  twenty- 
three  votes  which  it  had  gotten  in  New  York. 
Senator  Wadsworth  got  sixty-six  of  New 
York's  eighty-eight  votes  into  the  Harding 
columns. 

When  the  ninth  ballot  finished  Wood  had 
249  of  the  299  votes  he  had  on  the  eighth 
ballot,  Lowden  had  fallen  from  307  to  12 \\, 
and  Harding  had  risen  from  133 J  to  374^.  It 
was  hot.  It  was  getting  late  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  the  old  guard  had  passed  the 
word  it  was  to  be  Harding. 

It  was  evident  the  battle  was  over.  Even  if 
Wood  and  Johnson  kept  all  the  delegates  they 
had  left,  Harding  could  win  just  the  same.  The 
large  block  from  Pennsylvania  was  still  waiting 
to  join  the  winner. 

Then  came  the  final  ballot.  Harding  got 
6925  votes,  Wood  156,  Lowden  12.  Hoover 
got  10J.  Johnson  still  had  8of.  It  was 
noticeable,  however,  that  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  left  their  detached  position  in 
voting  for  Sproul  and  joined  the  main  contest 
on  the  tenth  ballot  fourteen  of  them  voted  for 
Wood  even  though  the  cause  was  then  hopeless. 

The  Convention  had  chosen  one  of  the  least 
vigorous  candidates,  a  pleasant  gentleman  who 
had  served  in  the  state  Senate  of  Ohio,  had  been 


Lieutenant-Governor,  and  had  served  without 
distinction  in  the  Senate  for  nearly  six  years. 
The  theory  that  the  merits  of  the  different 
candidates  should  be  made  known  to  the  public 
in  the  primaries  was  rejected  by  this  choice,  for 
Senator  Harding  was  badly  beaten  in  Indiana 
and  elsewhere  and  had  only  indifferent  success 
in  Ohio.  To  the  country  at  large  he  was  little 
more  than  a  name.  The  Convention  speakers 
had  dwelt  on  the  grave  problems  which  we  face 
and  the  Convention  had  chosen  a  man  of  no 
particular  proved  ability  to  meet  them. 

What  is  the  explanation? — chiefly  that  the 
men  who  work  at  politics  while  the  bulk  of  the 
population  works  at  other  things  wanted  a 
candidate  who  belonged  to  their  profession  who 
would  be  in  sympathy  with  them  and  recognize 
their  claims.  But  underneath  this  there  were 
two  other  forces  which  pointed  toward  Hard- 
ing. One  was  a  reaction  against  a  strong  man 
in  the  White  House  and  the  other  was  a  reac- 
tion against  idealism  or  visionary  aspirations. 
Both  were  part  of  a  reaction  against  Woodrow 
Wilson.  In  1916  the  Republicans  nominated 
a  candidate  who  followed  President  Wilson's 
lead.  Mr.  Hughes  tried  to  race  the  President 
along  the  President's  chosen  track.  He  failed. 
Mr.  Harding  will  not  repeat  this  mistake. 

With  all  appreciation  of  Mr.  Harding's  good 
qualities  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  public  looks 
upon  his  nomination  with  enthusiasm.  The 
lack  of  enthusiasm  is  because  the  public 
realizes  that  Mr.  Harding  is  not  Mr.  Harding 
primarily  but  the  impersonation  of  the  pro- 
fessional conservative  or  reactionary  part  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  especially  that  he  is  the 
candidate  of  the  Senate. 

The  methods  which  led  to  the  selection  of 
the  nominee  at  Chicago  are  not  new.  This 
year's  Republican  Convention  was  thoroughly 
"conventional."  Lord  Bryce,  writing  in  1896, 
described  the  process.  In  "The  American  Com- 
monwealth" his  description  of  a  national  con- 
vention and  the  motives  which  sway  it  is  in  part 
as  follows: 

A  national  convention  has  two  objects,  the  for- 
mal declaration  of  the  principles,  views,  and  prac- 
tical proposals  of  the  party,  and  the  choice  of  its 
candidates  for  the  executive  headship  of  the  nation. 

Of  these  objects  the  former  has  in  critical  times, 
such  as  the  two  elections  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
been  of  great  importance.  In  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Charleston  in  i860,  a  debate  on 
resolutions  led  to  a  secession  and  to  the  break-up 
of  the   Democratic  Party.     But  of  late  years  the 
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adoption  of  platforms,  drafted  in  a  vague  and  pom- 
pous style  by  the  committee,  has  been  almost  a 
matter  of  form. 

The  second  object  is  of  absorbing  interest  and 
importance,  because  the  presidency  is  the  great 
prize  of  politics,  the  goal  of  every  statesman's  am- 
bition. The  President  can  by  his  veto  stop  legis- 
lation adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  he  repre- 
sents. The  President  is  the  supreme  dispenser  of 
patronage. 

One  may  therefore  say  that  the  task  of  a  conven- 
tion is  to  choose  the  party  candidate.  And  it  is 
a  task  difficult  enough  to  tax  all  the  resources  of  the 
host  of  delegates  and  their  leaders.  Who  is  the 
man  fittest  to  be  adopted  as  candidate?  Not  even 
a  novice  in  politics  will  suppose  that  it  is  the  best 
man,  i.e.,  the  wisest,  strongest,  and  most  upright. 
Plainly,  it  is  the  man  most  likely  to  win,  the  man  who, 
to  use  the  technical  term,  is  most  "available." 
What  a  party  wants  is  not  a  good  President  but  a 
good  candidate.  The  party  managers  have  there- 
fore to  look  out  for  the  person  likely  to  gain  most 
support,  and  at  the  same  time  excite  least  opposi- 
tion. Their  search  is  rendered  more  troublesome  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  them,  being  themselves  either 
aspirants  or  the  close  allies  of  aspirants,  are  not  disin- 
terested, and  are  distrusted  by  their  fellow-searchers. 

Many  things  have  to  be  considered.  The  ability 
of  a  statesman,  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  before 
the  people,  his  oratorical  gifts,  his  "magnetism,"  his 
family  connections,  his  face  and  figure,  the  purity 
of  his  private  life,  his  "record"  as  regards  integrity 
— all  these  are  matters  needing  to  be  weighed. 
Account  must  be  taken  of  the  personal  jealousies 
and  hatreds  which  a  man  has  excited.  To  have  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  a  leading  statesman,  of  a 
powerful  boss  or  ring,  even  of  an  influential  news- 
paper, is  serious.     Several  such  feuds  may  be  fatal. 

Finally,  much  depends  on  the  state  whence  a  pos- 
sible candidate  comes.  Local  feeling  leads  a  state 
to  support  one  of  its  own  citizens;  it  increases  the 
vote  of  his  own  party  in  that  state,  and  reduces  the 
vote  of  the  opposite  party.  Where  the  state  is 
decidedly  of  one  political  color,  this  consideration 
is  weak.  It  is  therefore  from  a  doubtful  state  that  a 
candidate  may  with  most  advantage  be  selected; 
and  the  larger  the  doubtful  state,  the  better.  Hence 
an  aspirant  who  belongs  to  a  great  and  doubtful 
state  is  prima  facie  the  most  eligible  candidate. 

Aspirants  hoping  to  obtain  the  party  nomination 
from  a  national  convention  have  sometimes  been 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  two  last  of  which,  as 
will  appear  presently,  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
viz. — 

Favorites.  Dark  Horses.         Favorite  Sons. 

A  favorite  is  always  a  politician  well  known  over 
the  union,  and  drawing  support  from  all  or  most  of 
its  sections.  He  is  a  man  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  Congress,  or  in  the  war,  or  in  the  politics  of 
some  state  so  large  that  its  politics  are  matter  of 


knowledge  and  interest  to  the  whole  nation.  He  is 
usually  a  person  of  conspicuous  gifts,  whether  as  a 
speaker,  or  a  party  manager,  or  an  administrator. 
The  drawback  to  him  is  that  in  making  friends  he 
has  also  made  enemies. 

A  "dark  horse"  is  a  person  not  very  widely  known 
in  the  country  at  large,  bat  known  rather  for  good 
than  for  evil.  He  has  probably  sat  in  Congress, 
been  useful  on  committees,  and  gained  some  credit 
among  those  who  dealt  with  him  in  Washington. 
Or  he  has  proved  himself  a  safe  and  assiduous 
party  man  in  the  political  campaigns  of  his  own 
and  neighboring  states,  yet  without  reaching  na- 
tional prominence.  Sometimes  he  is  a  really  able 
man,  but  without  the  special  talents  that  win  popu- 
larity. Still,  speaking  generally,  the  note  of  the 
"dark  horse"  is  respectability  verging  on  colorless- 
ness;  and  he  is  therefore  a  good  sort  of  person  to 
fall  back  upon  when  able  but  dangerous  favorites 
have  proved  impossible.  That  native  mediocrity 
rather  than  adverse  fortune  has  prevented  him  from 
winning  fame  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  "dark 
horses"  who  have  reached  the  White  House,  if  they 
have  seldom  turned  out  bad  Presidents,  have  even 
more  seldom  turned  out  distinguished  ones. 

The  Chicago  Convention  as  a  test  of  our 
political  institutions  demonstrated  several 
things,  some  new  and  some  fairly  well  demon- 
strated before. 

To  begin  with  it  furnished  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  present  Presidential 
primary  is  not  a  practical  piece  of  machinery 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  A  candidate 
who  really  tries  to  get  popular  support  in  the 
primaries  all  over  the  country  must  face  two 
extremely  serious  obstacles. 

The  first  is  the  raising  of  sufficient  money  to 
make  a  primary  campaign  to  which  is  added 
the  difficulty  of  spending  money  through  a 
hastily  made  organization  without  having  part 
of  it  spent  questionably.  Added  to  this  if  there 
is  enough  money  to  make  a  real  campaign,  the 
mere  existence  of  such  an  amount  raises  the 
question  whether  a  man's  chances  for  the  nomi- 
nation vary  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
money  he  can  raise.  Speaking  absolutely  this 
is  a  very  valid  objection.  General  Wood  would 
have  had  fewer  delegates  if  he  had  had  a  very 
small  campaign  fund*  Mr.  Hoover  would  have 
had  more  delegates  if  he  had  had  a  large  cam- 
paign fund.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  a 
man  could  buy  the  nomination.  It  only  means 
that,  given  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  popu- 
larity, a  campaign  fund  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce delegates.  But  without  these  qualities 
no  amount  of  money  will  suffice.  As  some  one 
phrased  it  at  Chicago: 
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"There  are  several  candidates  here  you  teresting  example  of  how  the  tail  can  wag  the 
couldn't  spend  a  million  dollars  on  because  dog  in  American  politics.  All  signs  except 
you'd  run  out  of  something  to  say."  The  ob-  the  votes  of  the  delegates  at  Chicago  point 
jection  to  the  use  of  money  in  a  primary  cam-  toward  the  fact  that  the  more  liberal  or  pro- 
paign  is  not  that  it  will  give  a  poor  candidate  gressive  element  in  the  Republican  Party  out- 
with  much  money  too  great  a  chance.  There  numbers  the  conservatives,  that,  speaking 
isn't  enough  money  to  get  a  majority  of  the  dele-  roughly,  the  followers  of  Hoover  and  Wood  and 
gates  for  an  unpopular  candidate.  But  it  is  their  kind  are  more  numerous  than  the  follow- 
easily  conceivable  that  as  between  two  able  ers  of  Senators  Harding,  Lodge,  Wadsworth, 
candidates  the  one  with  the  most  money  Penrose,  and  James  Watson  of  Indiana.  Yet 
would  win.  the  latter  group  were  in  power  at  Chicago  as 

That  is  bad  enough  to  damn  the  primary  they  were  in  191 2  and  191 6.  In  I9i2theypre- 
perhaps,  for  theoretically  every  man  should  ferred  defeat  in  the  election  to  loss  of  control 
have  an  equal  chance  regardless  of  money,  of  the  nomination.  This  tirne  they  unques- 
That  is  true,  but  practically  there  is  no  such  tionably  feel  that  their  chances  of  winning  the 
thing  as  an  even  chance  either  with  the  prim-  election  are  still  good.  Now,  of  course,  the 
ary  or  under  any  other  system  yet  discovered  Senatorial  group  has  just  as  much  right  to  be 
in  this  country.  From  the  moral  point  of  view  conservative  as  the  other  group  has  to  be  pro- 
there  is  certainly  no  more  objection  to  the  gressive  and  they  have  not  only  the  right  but 
spending  of  the  necessary  amount  to  run  a  the  duty  to  work  for  their  ideas  as  hard  as  they 
legitimate,  nation-wide  primary  campaign  than  can.  But  if  they  are  a  minority  as  they  seem 
there  is  to  the  regular  practices  of  the  party  to  be,  is  it  right  for  them  to  control  the  ma- 
caucus,  chinery  of  nomination  so  that  the  majority  can 

However,  practically,  the  evils  of  the  money  not  express  itself? 

of  the  primary  are  much  easier  seen  than  the  The  obvious  answer  of  the  conservative  to 

evils  of  the  caucus  and  of  two  evils  the  less  the  progressive  is:     "If  you  have  a  majority 

apparent,  even  although  it  be  the  worse,  is  why  don't  you  go  into  the  party  machine  and 

likely  to  arouse  less  criticism.  get  control  of  it?"     And  that  is  the  correct 

The  other  practical  objection  to  the  primary  answer.  Mr.  Roosevelt  split  his  party  to  beat 
is  that  the  experience  in  this  campaign  goes  the  conservatives.  That  merely  gave  the 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  a  successful  way  of  get-  election  to  the  opposite  party,  just  as  the  split 
ting  the  nomination.  The  various  political  of  the  conservative  Democrats  from  Bryan  had 
machines  instinctively  oppose  any  candidate  previously  insured  Republican  success.  But 
who  attempts  to  make  a  nation-wide  campaign  splitting  the  Party  did  not  loosen  the  conserva- 
for  delegates,  and  if  the  campaign  is  not  nation-  tive  minority's  hold  on  the  organization.  It 
wide  it  cannot  possibly  get  enough  delegates  strengthened  it.  General  Wood  tried  a  new 
to  win  at  the  convention.  If  the  primary  piece  of  machinery  designed  to  accomplish  this 
system  had  been  in  vogue  in  191 2  Mr.  Roose-  very  end.  It  failed.  If  the  progressives  in 
velt  could  probably  have  made  a  primary  cam-  the  Republican  Party  are  really  in  a  majority 
paign  that  would  have  gotten  a  majority  of  the  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  the  control  their 
delegates  for  he  would  have  had  a  good  part  numbers  entitle  them  to.  That  way  is  to 
of  the  machine  with  him  and  this  with  his  great  adopt  Mr.  Will  Hays'  advice  and  all  go  into 
popularity  might  have  achieved  the  result,  politics  and  beat  the  conservatives  at  their 
But  in  ordinary  cases  it  seems  that  the  primary  own  game  under  the  rules  as  they  now  are. 
has  failed  to  open  the  opportunity  to  any  man  Once  this  is  done  perhaps  some  new  machinery 
who  can  win  the  public  support.  It  still  re-  for  facilitating  similar  operations  may  be  de- 
mains  a  fact  that  the  nomination  is  closed  to  all  vised  in  the  future.  But  for  the  present  the 
who  cannot  gain  the  support  of  the  compara-  people  who  do  the  work  in  local  and  state 
tively  few  men  who  control  the  party  organiza-  politics  likewise  wield  the  power  in  national 
tion.  The  primary  was  designed  to  change  affairs.  How  seriously  the  progressive  element 
this.  To  a  large  measure  it  has  failed.  Can  resents  the  tail  wagging  the  dog  can  best  be 
it  be  changed  so  as  to  make  it  successful  or  seen  by  how  strenuously  opposition  appears 
should  it  be  abandoned  and  an  effort  made  to  against  the  conservative  leaders  in  their  dis- 
improve  the  caucus?  tricts  and  states. 
The  Chicago  Convention  also  gave  an  in-  Since  the  nomination  there  has  been  a  very 
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apparent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  conservatives  the  same  group  that  surrounded  him  at  Chicago 

to  induce  the  progressive  element  to  believe  he  will,  even  if  elected,  run  a  very  grave  danger 

that  Senator  Harding  can  fairly  represent  both  of  following   in   Mr.  Taft's  footsteps.     If,  in 

wings  of  the  Party.     Whether  sincere  or  not  case  of  election,  he  creates  an  administration 

this  would  be  the  obvious  course  to  take  be-  limited  not  only  to  Republicans  but  to  conser- 

tween  now  and  election  time.     But  it  need  not  vative  Republicans  he  will  be  an  exponent  of 

be  catalogued  as  merely  "politics"  just  because  minority  rule  in  so  glaring  a  manner  as  to 

it  might  be  only  "politics."  bring  upon  himself  almost  certain  failure. 

The  Republican  Party  cannot  go  on  half  The  conservative  Republicans  by  their  skill 
conservative  and  half  progressive.  Unless  a  in  handling  political  machinery  have  gotten 
better  union  is  made  than  now  exists,  the  Re-  themselves  in  a  position  of  power  greater  than 
publican  Party  faces  the  probability  of  such  their  numbers  entitle  them  to.  They  are  not 
dissension  as  Mr.  Bryan  caused  in  the  Demo-  confronted  with  a  problem  of  mixed  wisdom 
cratic  ranks.  Senator  Harding  might  be  and  generosity  in  which  they  must  judge  how 
elected  and  still  have  this  true.  Mr.  Taft  came  much  of  the  power  they  have  acquired  they 
in  with  a  large  majority.  Yet  at  the  end  of  must  give  back  to  the  less  skillful  but  more  pop- 
two  years  his  Party  lost  control  of  Congress  ular  progressive  wing  of  the  Party  which  they 
and  his  administration  had  lost  popular  ap-  defeated  at  Chicago. 

proval.  Yet  he  had  all  of  Senator  Harding's  But  whatever  they  do  the  Chicago  Conven- 
advantages  and  more.  He  was  like  the  tion  gives  another  item  of  proof  to  the  fact, 
Senator  from  Ohio.  He  was  no  less  amiable,  long  established,  that  there  has  not  yet  been 
But  as  Senator  Dolliver  remarked  he  was  sur-  devised  any  political  machinery  by  which 
rounded  by  men  who  knew  exactly  what  they  popular  wishes  cannot  be  considerably  over- 
wanted,  come  by  minorities  led  by  men  skilled  in  politics 

If  Senator  Harding  surrounds  himself  with  and  in  control  of  political  organizations. 
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"We  Do,"  the  Answer  of  the  American  People,  Made  Possible  by  the  Wider  Distribution 
of  Banking  Credit  and  Bank  Deposits  Brought  About  Through  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
The  Vast  Progress  in  the  Financing  of  Industry  and  Agriculture  Since  the  Days 
When  a  Few  Bankers  in  the  Larger  Cities  Controlled  the  Credit  Market  of  the  Country 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

A  BOUT  fifteen  years  ago,  a  man  who  and  Philadelphia.     He  always  had  more  busi- 
to-day  is  one  of  the  largest  hosiery  ness  than  the  money  to  finance  it — which  a  few 
/    %       manufacturers      in     the     country  years  ago  was  the  condition  of  practically  every 
/       \     bought  a  little  knitting  mill   in  a  growing  business.     New  York  was  the  only  city 
small  southern  town,  paying  there-  with  money  enough  to  see  him  on  his  way — 
for  in  promissory  notes.     He    had    character  but  he  could  not  borrow  a  penny  in  New  York, 
and  credit.     He  had  very  little  money.     In         Instead  he  had  to  keep  building  up  small 
order  to  buy  cotton  he  borrowed  small  sums  borrowing  accounts  here  and  there  through  the 
from  the  local  banks,  but  since  no  bank  in  his  country  until  finally  he  had  thirty  or  more 
locality  had   a  capital   greater  than  $25,000  bank  accounts  with  a  total  borrowing  capacity 
and  few  of  them  had  surpluses,  the  limit  of  of  about  $1, 000,000.     But  he  spent  two  thirds 
neighborhood  borrowing  at  any  one  bank  was  of  his  time  traveling  around  the  country  look- 
not  much  in  excess  of  $2,500  under  the  restric-  ing   after   these   banks.     Then   one   day   the 
tions  of  the  National   Banking  Act.     As  his  Boston  bank  which  had  loaned  him  the  largest 
business    grew   he   extended    his    borrowings,  amounts  suddenly,  and  for  no  reason  that  he 
getting  credit  at  banks  in  Richmond,  Boston,  could  discover,  discontinued   his  credit.     He 
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knew  that  news  would  fly  about  and  that  it 
would  be  only  a  question  of  weeks  before  every 
large  bank  would  be  closed  to  him.  Desperate 
in  his  emergency  he  went  to  a  New  York  bank 
president  who  is  to-day  a  member  of  a  private 
banking  concern  and  probably  the  foremost 
banker  in  the  country.  This  president  had 
always  been  cordial  but  he  had  never  given  him 
accommodation.  This  day  he  said  that  he 
could  do  nothing  for  him.  But  finally,  after  the 
mill  owner  had  fervently  presented  his  whole 
case,  he  said: 

"  If  you  go  down  the  street  and  see  the  presi- 
dent of  the  X  Bank  (naming  a  large  institution) 
he  may  be  able  to  help  you.  I  shall  telephone 
to  him." 

He  did  as  he  was  told  and  in  half  an  hour  had 
arranged  for  borrowings  to  consolidate  his  en- 
tire list  of  credits  and  leave  him  free  from 
banking  worry.  This  went  on  for  a  few  months 
and  then  the  bank  president  suggested  that  the 
notes  had  best  be  handled  by  brokers,  and  gave 
the  names  of  several  reliable  firms.  One  of 
them  took  over  the  business  and  from  that  time 
forward  this  cotton  man  has  been  able  to  sell 
his  notes  through  the  broker  to  any  amount 
that  he  needs.  He  now  borrows  several  mil- 
lions a  year,  and  his  paper  is  as  good  as  cash 
anywhere  in  the  country.  He  is  a  man  of  busi- 
ness acumen,  of  very  high  character,  and  never 
in  all  his  life  has  failed  to  meet  an  obligation 
when  it  fell  due.  But  the  point  of  it  is  that  a 
mere  nod  from  a  great  banker  put  him  on  his 
way  to  success.  He  would  have  succeeded 
anyhow.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  has  to 
succeed,  but  his  progress  would  have  been 
slower  had  he  not  received  this  official  approval 
from  a  banker  from  whom  he  has  never  bor- 
rowed a  penny.  The  men  who  really  knew 
him  and  his  worth  had  not  the  money  to  lend. 

CENTRALIZED    CREDIT 

THAT  man  had  to  be  introduced  into  the 
proper  banking  channels  of  New  York 
before  he  could  get  the  money  he  was  legiti- 
mately entitled  to  and  needed,  if  the  object  of 
commercial  credit  is  to  help  forward  the  indus- 
try of  the  country.  And  the  only  reason  that 
he  had  to  go  to  New  York  was  because  years 
ago  Andrew  Jackson  in  a  frenzied  moment  had 
decentralized  the  banking  system  of  the  coun- 
try. Out  of  the  chaos  he  brought  about  had 
arisen  another  order  that  was  designed  to  ex- 
tinguish present  and  prevent  future  "money 
barons. "    The  notion  was  that  the  country 


would  be  better  served  by  a  large  number  of 
"national"  banks  supervised  by  the  Govern- 
ment. These  banks  were  not  national;  they 
were  local.  Their  name  meant  only  that  they 
derived  their  charters  from  Washington.  And 
instead  of  decentralizing  credit,  the  effect  was 
to  centralize  it  in  a  few  hands;  those  hands  were 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago,  but  the  biggest  hands  were  in  New 
York.  The  money  of  the  country  went  to 
New  York  and  became  centralized  in  private 
instead  of  in  public  hands.  Until  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  a  man  who  needed  a 
large  sum  of  money  had  to  go  to  New  York  to 
get  it.  New  York  did  not  have  most  of  the 
money  of  the  country  but  no  other  city  had  it 
in  such  big  amounts — amounts  big  enough  to 
do  anything  of  a  larger  nature.  The  object 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  to  pipe 
credit  into  the  sections  that  needed  it  and  avoid 
the  enforced  application  to  New  York.  Has 
the  act  accomplished  this  purpose? 

WIDE-SPREAD  CREDIT 

I  ASKED  this  same  man  whether,  if  he  were 
starting  in  business  now  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  in  force,  he  would  have  the  same 
credit  difficulties  that  he  had  fifteen  years  ago 
and  he  answered  most  emphatically: 

No.  If  I  were  to  start  to-day  I  could  get  all  the 
money  I  wanted  right  in  my  home  town  from  people 
who  know  me  and  my  family.  The  banks  there  have 
tripled  their  capitalization  and  have  such  great  sur- 
pluses that  they  could,  and  not  only  that  but  would 
(given  the  character  standing  which  I  had  when  I 
began  business)  lend  me  all  the  money  I  needed. 
Within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  1  could  now  get 
all  the  money  I  need  to-day.  I  should  not  have  had 
to  apply  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  any 
large  city,  and  it  is  only  the  convenience  and  the  fact 
that  the  selling  end  of  my  business  calls  me  frequently 
to  New  York  that  causes  me  to  continue  to  dispose 
of  my  paper  through  brokers.  The  modern  note 
broker  is  a  fiscal  agent  of  great  value.  But  the 
banks  of  my  own  town  now  buy  several  times  as 
much  of  my  paper  from  the  brokers  as  they  could 
have  loaned  me  ten  years  ago! 

Very  few  people  seem  to  know  what  has  happened 
in  the  South  during  and  since  the  war — and  much 
of  it  could  not  have  happened  without  the  Reserve 
System.  Our  people  formerly  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Money  was  the  scarcest  thing  in  our  terrh 
tory.  If  a  small  planter  wanted  to  borrow  until  his 
cotton  was  sold  and  he  could  possibly  get  access  to  a 
bank  then  he  had  to  pledge  everything  he  owned  or 
ever  hoped  to  own.  But  more  than  likely  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  to  a  bank  and  would  have  to  be 
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carried  by  a  local  storekeeper  who  so  managed  his 
accounts  that  the  little  planter  always  owed  money 
no  matter  how  good  was  his  crop  or  how  much  it 
sold  for. 

Then,  too,  most  of  the  loans  on  cotton  were  in,  or 
controlled  by,  New  York  banks,  and  when  the  price 
went  down  on  the  Cotton  Exchange  these  loans  had 
to  be  reduced  immediately,  which  forced  the  selling 
of  cotton  at  a  still  lower  price — unless  some  big  man 
happened  to  be  willing  to  get  under  the  market. 
The  average  planter  played  a  game  of  "  Heads  you 
win,  tails  I  lose." 

To-day  things  are  so  different  that  I  hardly  know 
the  country.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  new 
South  has  come  into  being — has  been  reconstructed 
— without  most  people  realizing  it.  The  banks  all 
have  money.  They  have  it  because  the  war  pros- 
perity gave  them  the  chance  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
let  them  take  it.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
single  bank  in  the  South  with  resources  amounting 
to  $25,000,000.  Now  there  are  twenty-two  such 
banks — seven  in  Texas,  six  in  Virginia,  two  each  in 
Georgia  and  Maryland,  and  one  each  in  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee.  In 
1899  the  fourteen  Southern  states — that  is,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Okla- 
homa— had  national  banks  whose  total  resources 
were  less  than  $350,000,000.  Now  their  resources 
amount  to  nearly  $3,500,000,000 — a  gain  of  nearly 
900  per  cent.,  and  where  before  these  resources 
amounted  to  7!  per  cent,  of  the  total  banking  re- 
sources of  the  country  they  now  amount  to  more 
than  15  per  cent.,  which  is  particularly  interesting 
when  you  compare  the  New  England  states,  where 
most  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  South  used  to  go. 
In  1899  the  New  England  states  in  their  national 
banks  held  nearly  16  per  cent,  of  the  country's  bank- 
ing resources;  now  they  hold  less  than  7  per  cent. 
The  position  of  the  Southern  states  and  of  the  New 
England  states  has  been  almost  reversed.  And  in 
addition  to  the  national  banks  the  Southern  states 
have  more  than  5,000  other  banks  with  total  re- 
sources of  more  than  $60,000,000. 

This  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  banks 
have  not  only  grown  bigger — they  have  grown 
better.  The  old  type  of  Southern  banker  was  a 
banker  in  name  only.  Really  he  was  a  note-shaver 
and  pawnbroker,  and  the  borrower  usually  got  what 
stuck  to  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  as  the  loan  was 
poured  through  it.  If  you  had  asked  him  for  a 
loan  on  a  promissory  note  he  would  have  thought 
you  were  crazy.  He  had  more  belief  in  fairies  than 
he  had  in  character.  His  middle  name  was  collat- 
eral. To-day  there  is  a  new  type  of  banker  who  is 
not  lending  on  cotton  or  on  chattel  mortgages  but 
on  character.  The  cotton  crop  is  no  longer  held  in 
pawnbroking  shops  at  wicked  interest  rates;  it  is 
held  by  the  planters,  and  although  the  New  York 


Cotton  Exchange  may  break  the  price  of  cotton  they 
get  precious  little  cotton  at  the  broken  price,  for  the 
Southern  banks  are  using  their  own  money,  and  they 
are  not  lending  on  cotton  but  on  character.  Hence 
they  care  comparatively  little  about  the  market 
prices.  The  planter,  not  being  cornered,  will  not  sell 
far  below  what  he  thinks  is  the  true  worth.  In  the 
last  year  there  have  been  at  least  three  attempts  to 
smash  the  price  of  cotton,  but  cotton  is  not  down. 
It  will  eventually  go  down  from  the  present  figures 
which  are  too  high,  but  we  shall  never  be  forced  to 
sell  at  the  old  starvation  prices  which  were  less  than 
the  cost  of  production — because  the  planter  is  financ- 
ing himself. 

Everybody  in  the  South  has  made  money  out  of 
either  cotton  or  tobacco.  Not  long  ago  I  was  in  a 
bank  and  a  tenant  farmer  came  in  and  borrowed 
$2,000  on  his  promissory  note.  That  same  man  could 
not  have  borrowed  $20  in  that  bank  five  years  ago. 
A  negro  was  pointed  out  to  me  who  had  formerly 
been  a  tenant  farmer;  he  had  just  bought  a  farm  for 
$12,000  and  had  paid  for  it  to  the  last  penny  in  cash. 

But  there  is  even  more  to  it  than  this.  The  South 
is  not  only  financing  itself  in  a  commercial  way  but 
it  is  buying  stocks  and  bonds  of  local  and  also  of 
national  industries.  Any  good-sized,  progressive 
Southern  town  can  to-day  float  right  among  the 
townspeople  an  issue  of  stock  or  bonds  up  to,  say, 
half  a  million  dollars.  At  any  previous  time  since 
the  Civil  War  this  would  have  been  a  staggering 
amount  excepting  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  The 
South  has  changed,  but  so  also  has  the  country — I 
can  tell  that  from  my  discounted  paper.  I  always 
look  my  notes  over  after  they  are  paid  and  returned 
in  order  to  see  who  bought  them.  I  like  to  know 
my  friends  among  the  banks.  It  used  to  be  that 
with  rare  exceptions  the  notes  had  been  bought  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston.  Now  I  find 
they  come  to  me  from  every  part  of  the  country  and 
considerably  more  have  been  sold  outside  the  big 
cities  than  in  them.  A  great  many  have  been  bought 
in  the  Middle  West,  still  more  have  been  bought  in 
the  South,  and  one  batch  not  long  since  had  been 
bought  in  California.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  seen  a  note  travel  so  far  to  find  a  market.  If 
these  notes  are  any  criterion,  what  has  happened  in 
the  South  has  happened  everywhere.  The  country 
at  large  seems  to  have  more  money  to  loan  than 
New  York  ever  had. 

All  of  this  was  not  said  in  any  sectional  spirit 
of  antagonism  to  New  York;  a  deal  of  that  an- 
tagonism is  disappearing.  It  exists  now  among 
the  politicians  or  other  classes  who  live  in  the 
past.  He  was  voicing  only  a  pride  that  the 
South  after  all  these  years  was  again  in  charge 
of  its  own  household  and  able  to  deal  on  level 
terms  with  the  great  financial  centres  of  the 
country.     The  South  has,  indeed,  found  itself, 
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not  merely  in  the  financing  of  raw  materials 
such  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  but  also  in  manufac- 
turing. Where  formerly  it  had  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  country's  spindles  and  the 
cotton  went  as  of  course  to  New  England  and 
abroad,  now  nearly  half  the  spindles  of  the 
nation  are  located  in  the  Southern  states.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  the  spindles  in  the  North 
have  increased  39  per  cent,  while  those  in  the 
South  have  increased  more  than  312  per  cent. 
To-day  large  consolidations  of  Southern  textile 
mills  are  taking  place  and  properties  are  chang- 
ing hands  at  fair  prices,  and  others  at  prices 
which  reflect  hopes  rather  than  values — al- 
though none  are  at  the  ridiculously  inflated 
figures  which  obtain  in  the  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, boom.  Cotton  is  not  the  whole  show; 
there  is  oil,  particularly  in  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa.    Millions  are  being  made  every  day. 

RELATION   OF   THE    EAST 

THIS  new  wealth  is  not  owned  by  absentee 
landlords.  Under  the  old  banking  laws 
it  really  had  to  be  in  a  large  measure  so  owned. 
There  was  no  way  to  get  the  money  for  develop- 
ment other  than  to  apply  to  those  who  had  the 
money  and  that  meant  going  to  the  financial 
centres  of  the  East.  The  East  is  well  in  on  all 
of  this  new  development  but  it  is  in  as  a  partner 
and  not  as  a  sole  proprietor — as  an  able  financial 
ally  not  as  an  employer.  There  is  the  point. 
The  condition  of  the  local  banks  shows  this  and 
also  shows  that  the  future  local  development 
is  going  to  be  along  the  same  lines — that  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  what  is  technically  known 
as  the  "strangling  hand  of  big  business." 
That  may  be  taken  out  of  the  "view  with 
alarm"  class.  The  result  is  a  cynical  paradox 
which  may — but  will  not — hold  a  lesson  for 
those  who  would  do  all  things  by  law.  The 
law  that  was  supposed  to  bring  about  a  banking 
decentralization  created  centralization  and 
absentee  owners;  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
was  objected  to  because  it  effected  a  degree  of 
centralization,  and  yet  its  only  objectionable 
centralization  is  due  to  the  precautions  taken 
against  centralization!  It  has  decentralized 
credit  and  control  because  of  its  very  provisions 
that  were  most  opposed  by  those  who  wanted 
decentralization.  Finances,  public  or  private, 
always  do  work  out  into  paradoxes! 

Take  Oklahoma.  The  resources  of  its 
national  banks  in  1899  were  a  little  more 
than  $5,000,000;  now  they  are  running  into 
nearly  $400,000,000,  an  increase,  to  be  exact, 


of  6,537  per  cent.,  and  probably  the  world's 
record  increase  during  twenty  years  anywhere. 
Beside  these  figures  the  modest  increase  in 
Texas  of  more  than  1 ,000  per  cent,  seems  small, 
but  Texas  had  more  to  start  with.  In  1899  its 
national  banks  had  less  than  $86,000,000;  now 
they  have  just  short  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Everywhere  one  goes  through  the  country, 
excepting  in  the  Eastern  and  the  New  England 
states,  one  hears  the  same  story  of  new  dollar 
wealth.  Out  at  Akron,  Ohio,  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  rubber  industry,  they  will  tell  you  that 
their  one  county  paid  more  income  taxes  this 
year  than  did  seven  whole  states  of  the  Union 
put  together. 

It  is  not  that  the  Eastern  states  are  less  pros- 
perous than  once  they  were.  They  are  all  ex- 
ceedingly prosperous,  but  when  you  pass  the 
Potomac  River  on  the  south  or  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  on  the  west,  you  begin  to  get  into 
the  regions  of  new  and  marvelous  prosperity. 
The  cotton  belt,  the  oil  region,  the  automobile 
belt,  the  wheat  country — all  have  money. 
Their  banks  all  have  money.  What  sort  of 
money  it  is  and  what  they  are  doing  with  it  is 
quite  another  matter.  But  anyway  things 
have  changed. 

BIGGER  BANKS  BUT  LESS  CONTROL 

THE  changes  are  fundamental.  The  war 
brought  them  on  so  quickly  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  put  in  the  rivets  with  such  speed 
that  we  scarcely  realize  what  has  happened. 
In  fact,  we  do  not  know  the  new  language  of 
finance.  For  whereas  not  many  years  ago  the 
financial  control  and  consequently  the  control 
of  the  country's  production  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  powerful  men,  to-day  although  those 
men  or  the  groups  which  those  men  represented 
are  more  powerful  than  ever  they  were,  they 
do  not  control  finance  or  industry.  The  great 
banks  of  the  country  that  were  once  supposed 
to,  and  to  an  extent  did  control  credit,  are 
bigger  than  ever — bigger  indeed  than  most 
people  a  few  years  ago  thought  that  a  bank 
could  get  to  be — but  they  do  not  control  credit. 
The  corporations,  notably  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  are  to-day  so  big  as  to  be 
beyond  comprehension — but  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion does  not  control  the  steel  output  of  the 
country;  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  is  greater  and  more  powerful  than  the 
old  Standard  Oil  Company  ever  thought  of 
being  before  its  dissolution — but  it  does  not 
control  the  country's  oil.     Nobody  owns  the 
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United  States  in  these  days.     What  is  more  is  a  period  when  most  of  those  bonds  are  carried 

important,  nobody  wants  to.  in  a  bank  or  trust  company  on  their  own  se- 

The  old  idea  of  monopoly  is  thoroughly  dead  curity  and  the  security  of  the  underwriters. 

— at  least  it  exists  only  in  the  brains  of  those  The  loan  is  made  both  on  the  collateral  and  on 

who  under  no  circumstances  would  ever  have  the  character  and  standing  of  the  underwriters, 

the    chance    to    try    out    their    plans.      And  but  if  the  bonds  do  not  sell  and  the  securities 

strangely  enough  this  has  been  brought  about  are  held  through  some  years — which  happens 

by  law — but  not  in  the  way  that  the  two  laws  rather  often,  then  the  bank  is  really  providing 

that  have  turned  the  trick  intended.  capital  money  for  the  issuing  company  and  not 

The  Sherman  Act  demonstrated  that  there  is  temporary  credit  in  other  than  name  for  the 

more  money  in  competition  than  monopoly —  underwriters. 

provided  that  the  units  in  competition  are  big  If  a  company  puts  too  much  money  into  its 
enough  to  be  efficient.  The  Federal  Reserve  plant  facilities  or  otherwise  diverts  its  working 
Act  has  completely  decentralized  commercial  capital  and  credit  to  fixed  uses,  it  then  has  no 
credit  and  with  it  investment  credit  to  that  money  with  which  actually  to  do  business  and, 
degree  which  investment  credit  at  its  creation  although  solvent,  may  have  to  go  into  bank- 
hangs  upon  commercial  credit.  The  design  of  ruptcy.  An  individual  can  thus  tie  up  his 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  that  by  the  provi-  credit,  and  so  can  a  company  or  a  country,  and 
sion  of  centralized  reserves  and  the  privilege  of  because  it  was  the  habit  of  this  country,  when 
rediscount  with  the  reserve  banks,  the  flow  of  rapidly  expanding,  to  tie  up  too  much  money 
credit  might  be  made  more  liquid  and  that  more  in  bricks  and  mortar  we  had  frequent  periods 
adequate  credit  might  be  provided  by  the  re-  of  money  stringency  when  the  country  with  all 
lease  of  large  and  useless  reserves.  But  hardly  the  facilities  for  doing  business  could  not  do 
was  the  system  on  its  feet  before  the  war  came  business  simply  because  it  had  no  way  of  getting 
and  the  Government  war  finance  started  a  flow  money  for  temporary  needs.  We  had  the  credit 
of  credit  that  roared  out  like  an  oil  gusher,  capacity  but  no  banking  method  by  which  a 
filling  every  big  credit  receptacle  and  then  reasonable  portion  of  that  credit  might  be  re- 
overrunning  into  any  and  every  dried  credit  leased  for  business  purposes.  A  monopoly  is 
course  and  hollow.  Without  that  credit  we  possible  only  when  there  is  not  enough  of  any- 
could  not  have  financed  the  war.  Objecting  thing  to  go  around.  There  was  formerly  not 
to  it  is  in  a  case  with  objecting  to  people  being  enough  credit  to  go  around  and  hence  the  stores 
killed  in  war  instead  of  objecting  to  war.  Prob-  of  credit  in  the  large  financial  institutions  of 
ably  we  got  too  much  war  credit;  but  war  repre-  New  York  acquired  an  importance  quite  out  of 
sents  a  superlative  passion  anyway  and  can  their  proportion  to  the  potential  but  unavail- 
hardly  be  conducted  with  the  circumspection  able  credit  of  the  country, 
of  a  French  duel.  This  condition  had  been  brought  about  by  a 

a  passion  for  decentralization.     It  was  thought 

WHAT  IS  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT?  u       a     j  t      i  a  c   +u  u 

by  Andrew  Jackson  and  many  of  those  who 

WE  ARE  concerned  in  this  article  only  with  followed  him  that  any  kind  of  a  central  bank 

commercial  credit — the  credit  which  is  would  put  the  financial  control  of  the  country 

supposed  to  facilitate  the  buying,  making,  and  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  might  wield  it 

selling  of  goods,  and  which  is  self-liquidating  in  for  their  personal  benefit  instead  of  for  the  bene- 

that  the  successful  culmination  of  the  commer-  fit  of  the  nation.     Hence  grew  up  a  wholly 

cial  process  for  which  the  money  is  borrowed  decentralized  banking  system  made  up  of  many 

provides  the  funds  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  thousands  of  tiny  banks  entirely  local  in  charac- 

Investment  credit  on  the  other  hand  is  not  self-  ter,  and  a  few  fairly  large  banks  in  New  York, 

liquidating;  it  is  long-time  borrowing  for  essen-  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  whose  oper- 

tially  capital  purposes  and  is  intended  to  go  into  ations  were  essentially  local  and  became  na- 

bricks  and  machinery  or  otherwise  to  provide  tional  only  by  force  of  circumstances.     It  was 

the  facilities  for  buying,  making,  or  selling,  a  perfectly  natural  condition.     If  one  had  a 

The  one  is  not  more  important  than  the  other;  big  job  to  do  he  had  to  go  to  the  only  shop  that 

both  are  necessary  to  commerce  and  frequently  kept  giants  in  stock — that  is  New  York.     And 

the  line  of  demarcation  between  them  is  not  at  New  York,  likewise,  naturally   sold  its   giants 

all  sharply  drawn  and  cannot  well  be.     For  in  the  shape  of  money  for  all  that  the  bidder 

instance,  when  an  issue  of  bonds  is  put  out  there  would  pay.     Had  New  York  been  organized 
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on  any  other  basis  it  would  not  have  been  a  about  in  speculation.     We  took  money  away 

financial  centre.     Financial  centres  do  not  grow  from    the   creating   of   things — that    is,    from 

because  of  the  benevolence  of  the  members;  wealth-producing   production — and   forced   its 

it  is  merely  that  some  of  the  members,  after  employment  in  the  revaluing  of  things  which 

passing  a  certain  point,  get  benevolent  instincts  had  already  been  created.     Banking  was  timid; 

the  way  others  get  hardening  of  the  arteries,  in  the  face  of  trouble  when  business  needed 

Fair  play,   not  charity,  is  the  rule — and  the  money,   the  banks  would   not   lend.     Instead 

right  rule — of  business.     Hence  New  York.  they  gave  all  their  time  to  building  cash  re- 

We  do  not  in  this  country  do  much  business  serves.     In  1907  and  again  in  191 4  some  banks 

with  actual  cash.     At  least  90  per  cent,  and  accumulated  reserves  running  to  60  per  cent. — 

possibly  more  of  the  business  is  conducted  by  they  brought  on  panics. 

the  interchange  of  bank  cheques — that  is,  by  Our  bankers  lived  somewhat  after  the  habit 
the  interchange  and  balancing  off  of  credits,  of  prairie  dogs — when  the  weather  was  fine  they 
But  a  bank  must  hold  itself  ready  to  pay  all  gamboled  about  outside  their  holes,  but  the 
depositors  the  amount  of  their  deposits  in  cur-  first  cloud  sent  them  diving  pell-mell  into  the 
rency  on  demand  or  according  to  the  terms  of  ground  thence  to  gaze  out  warily  until  all  was 
the  deposit.  For  this  purpose  each  bank  was  clear — excepting  a  few  cautious  souls  who  never 
required  by  law  to  keep  in  its  vaults  a  certain  did  come  out  but  spent  all  their  time  gazing 
reserve  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  securities  warily.  The  clearing  houses  gave  relief  to 
thatwere  supposed  to  be  convertible  into  money  member  banks  in  panics  but  their  efforts  were 
upon  instant  notice  (but  which  rarely  worked  local;  the  average  bank  had  to  look  out  for 
out  that  way,  because  when  the  bank  most  itself  and  it  was  not  assets  but  cash  that 
needed  money,  that  is,  in  time  of  stress,  was  counted.  Under  this  system  of  reserves  and 
exactly  the  time  when  the  securities  could  not  inter-bank  reserves,  a  gold  dollar  would  support 
be  sold  excepting  at  a  heavy  loss).  A  country  between  seven  and  eight  dollars' worth  of  credit, 
bank  had  to  have  a  reserve  of  1 5  per  cent,  and  a  but  because  of  the  lack  of  any  facility  by  which 
reserve  city  bank  one  of  25  per  cent.  A  na-  the  reserves  might  be  mobilized,  a  single  bank 
tional  bank  could  not  lend  to  any  one  borrower  could  not  safely  allow  nearly  that  amount  of 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  capital  and  surplus  credit  in  commercial  paper,  and  the  commercial 
and  it  was  considered  a  principle  of  conserva-  paper  that  was  taken  might  as  well,  as  far  as 
tive  banking  to  keep  the  largest  possible  reserve  negotiability  was  concerned,  have  been  mere 
on  hand.  The  idea  behind  all  of  this  was  that  memoranda.  Paper  practically  had  to  stay 
hard  cash  was  the  only  thing  that  counted  in  in  the  bank  that  discounted  it. 
business,  whereas  we  really  know  that  character 
is  the  only  thing  that  counts.  We  began  bank- 
ing with  the  notion  that  it  was  a  species  of  HPHE  inevitable  result  of  this  system  of  decen- 
pawnbroking  and  we  have  not  yet  gotten  away  1  tralization  was  that  we 'did  not  have  enough 
from  that  idea.  It  has  been  very  hard  to  con-  available  credit  properly  to  develop  the  indus- 
vince  that  the  best  security  in  the  world  is  not  try  of  the  country — no  one  bank  was  strong 
some  instrument  that  represents  a  piece  of  enough  for  big  business.  Therefore,  principally 
property  but  some  instrument  that  represents  under  the  leadership  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  grew  up  a 
character.  The  country  banks  were  permitted  kind  of  artificial  centralization,  or  bank  chain, 
to  keep  one  half  of  their  reserves  with  the  banks  in  which  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
of  reserve  or  central  reserve  cities,  and  the  re-  money  was  so  ably  administered  and  kept  going 
serve  city  banks  one  half  of  their  reserves  with  about  so  rapidly  that  it  became  the  most  potent 
the  central  reserve  city  banks.  New  York,  financial  force  in  the  country. 
Chicago,  and  Saint  Louis  were  the  central  re-  At  the  time  when  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  was  do- 
serve  cities.  The  reserves  mostly  found  their  ing  its  largest  work  its  own  resources  were  really 
way  to  New  York  because  there  the  highest  rate  trivial  as  compared  with  the  operations  that 
for  money  could  be  paid.  The  New  York  bank  were  being  managed.  Mr.  Morgan  carr  ed  on 
loaned  this  money  at  call  on  the  Stock  Ex-  these  vast  consolidations — first  because  he  had 
change — that  is,  money  which  might  have  been  more  ability  and  could  inspire  confidence,  and 
used  for  the  furtherance  of  the  short-time  needs  second  because  the  banking  structure  of  the 
of  industry  could  not  be  so  used  and  had  to  be  country  forced  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
sent  on  to  the  Stock  Exchange  to  be  tossed  country's  money  right  into  New  York  and  into 
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the  banks  which  Mr.  Morgan  had  the  foresight  tion   in   November,   1914,  was  to  permit   the 

to  control,  and  thereby  created  what  was  popu-  smaller  banks  of  the  country  to  use  their  re- 

larly    known    as    the    "moneybund."     They  sources  for  banking  instead  of  being  practically 

managed  a  deal  of  property  with  a  rather  small  compelled  to  forward  them  for  speculation  duty, 

fund  of  money  used  over  and  over  again.     No-  The  principal  trouble,  as   I   have  noted,  was 

body  organized  this  control  of  credit,  the  bank-  that  each  bank,  standing  alone,  had  to  keep  on 

ing  laws  practically  forced  this  credit  into  one  hand  an  inordinate  amount  of  so-called  quick 

place,   and   Mr.   Morgan    and    his    associates  assets  and  thereby  could  not  invest  to  any  large 

took  it  and  used  it  to  further  a  number  of  degree  in  commercial  paper  for  that  paper  was 

extremely  important  consolidations  of  national  not  realizable  until  maturity.     There  was  no 

enterprise.  open  market  for  such  paper  and  no  central  bank 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  centraliza-  to  take  it  off  the  small  bank's  hands, 
tion  in  fact  brought  about  by  a  decentralization 
by  law  put  more  power  into  the  hands  of  a  sin- 
gle group  than  any  group  ought  to  have,  but  T  TNDER  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  a- 
also  there  is  equally  no  question,  at  least  in  the  LJ  mended,  the  banking  reserves  are  kept  not 
writer's  mind,  but  that  it  was  extraordinarily  in  the  individual  banks  but  all  legal  reserves 
beneficial  to  the  country  to  have  had  at  hand  a  must  be  kept  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the 
group  capable  of  using  this  money  in  industry  district.  No  other  form  of  reserve  is  recognized 
and  of  evolving  such  gigantic  schemes  as  that  and  hence  reserves  were  taken  right  out  of  the 
represented  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor-  stock  market.  Certain  kinds  of  commercial 
poration.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  too  paper  can  be  rediscounted  in  the  twelve  Federal 
many  people  played  the  game.  They  juggled  Reserve  Banks,  and  these  discounts  may  be  a 
actual  values  and  paper  values  to  such  an  ex-  part  of  the  member  bank's  legal  reserve.  These 
tent  that  the  actual  values  got  lost — as  in  reserves  as  against  decreased  deposits  were 
Rock  Island  and  the  New  England  railroads,  reduced  to  13  per  cent,  for  central  reserve  city 
There  was  more  power  to  exercise  than  could  banks,  10  per  cent,  for  reserve  city  banks,  and 
wisely  be  exercised  by  mortal  man.  Individ-  7  per  cent,  for  country  banks.  The  Federal 
uals  made  vast  amounts  of  money  and  other  Reserve  Banks  must  keep  a  reserve  of  35  per 
individuals  lost  vast  amounts,  but  the  country  cent,  against  deposits  but  they  may  rediscount 
as  a  whole  won,  and  really  the  industrial  pro-  among  one  another  and  so  the  deposited  re- 
gress of  the  nation  dates  from  the  time  when  serves  of  the  member  banks  form  practically  a 
Mr.  Morgan  saw  what  could  be  done  with  the  mobilization  of  reserves  and,  whereas  before, 
sums  of  money  that  were  flowing  to  New  York  gold  and  securities  were  the  quickest  reserve 
from  all  over  the  country,  to  be  used  in  the  game  assets  for  any  bank,  now  the  quickest  asset  that 
of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  on  the  Stock  any  bank  may  have  is  the  commercial  paper 
Exchange.  He  rendered  money  effective  that  which  is  eligible  for  rediscount  at  the  Federal 
would  otherwise  have  been  quite  ineffective  Reserve  Bank — that  may  be  turned  into  money 
and,  knowingly  or  otherwise,  many  of  the  on  the  instant.  I  am  disregarding  the  equally 
marionettes  that  were  then  created  became  important  currency  function  of  the  Federal  Re- 
automatons  that  walked  off  by  themselves  or  serve  System  and  also  its  role  as  fiscal  agent 
would  walk  off  if  not  gently  treated.  The  of  the  Government.  We  are  concerned  here 
credit  is  greater  than  the  debit  side  and  now  we  only  with  its  effect  upon  the  commercial  credit 
are  sufficiently  far  away  from  the  details  to  view  of  the  country.  It  was  intended  to  thaw  out 
the  results.  frozen  credit,  to  create  commercial  credit  avail- 
But  it  was  fundamentally  wrong  to  involve  able  to  the  many  rather  than  to  the  few,  and  to 
the  business  money  of  the  country — the  money  make  it  more  profitable  to  lend* money  for  the 
that  should  have  been  used  to  forward  current  furtherance  of  business  than  to  lend  it  for  capi- 
operations — in  the  floating  of  mergers  or  in  the  tal  or  speculative  purposes.  And  exactly  this 
promotion  of  enterprises.     The  money  for  that  the  Act  has  done. 

purpose  should  properly  come  out  of  the  invest-  How  has  the  Act  effected  this  great  change? 

ment  surplus  of  individuals  marshalled  by  pri-  Has  it  fundamentally  altered  the  business  of 

vate  bankers  and  not  involuntarily  marshalled  the  country?     And  how?     And  why?     What 

by  banks.     One  of  the  several  objects  of  the  is  the  score?     This  is  what  we  shall  discuss 

Federal  Reserve  System  which  came  into  opera-  next  month. 
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HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY 

The  Story  of  the  Oldest  Corporation  in  North  America  Showing 
Why  Western  Canada  Took  a  Holiday  to  Celebrate  its  Anniver- 
sary.    Names  and  Events  in  the  Company's  Remarkable  Career 

By  RUTHERFORD  H.  PLATT,  Jr. 

ONLY  a  few  weeks  ago  a  company  other  noblemen,  knights,  and  esquires,  "being 

which  began  its  corporate  exis-  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name 

1    tence    more    than    a    hundred  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  adventurers 

years  before  the  signing  of  the  of   England   trading   into  Hudson's  Bay,  the 

American     Declaration    of     In-  sole  trade  and  commerce   of  all  those  seas, 

dependence    celebrated     its    birthday    by    a  streights,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds 

pageant  and  elaborate  ceremonies  in  the  cities  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  lie  within  the 

of  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Vancouver,  entrance    of    the    streights    commonly    called 

and  Victoria.     Such  profound  interest  did  the  Hudson's  Streights,  together  with  all  the  lands, 

people  of  those  western  Canadian  cities  feel  countries,  and  territories  upon  the  coasts  and 

in  the  proceedings,  that  a  public  holiday  was  confines  of  the  seas,  streights,  bays,  lakes  and 

declared  in  each  city,  in  order  that  all  might  par-  rivers,  creeks  and  sounds  aforesaid  which  are 

ticipate  in  the  celebration.    And  why  did  a  com-  not  now  actually  possessed  by  any  of  our  sub- 

pany  of  merchants  deserve  such  recognition?  jects,  or  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian 

In  May,  1667,  the  private  secretary  of  Ru-  Prince  or  State."  Thus,  for  two  elks  and  two 
pert,  Prince  of  England  and  Bohemia,  opened  black  beaver,  did  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  English  Ambassa-  receive  an  empire  from  King  Charles  II.  The 
dor  at  Paris.  The  letter  bore  an  introduction  charter  framed  a  few  years  after  the  death 
for  one  M.  des  Groseilliers,  a  Canadian  fur  of  Cromwell,  has  stood  many  tests,  political 
trader.  The  writer  expressed  his  conviction  and  judicial,  but  always  it  came  through  intact 
that  the  French  were  handling  the  fur  trade  and  retained  its  validity.  The  confines  of  the 
of  New  France  clumsily,  and  advanced  the  territory  conceded  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Corn- 
opinion  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  pany  in  1670  were  at  that  time  entirely  inde- 
Englishmen  of  commerce  should  not  avail  finite,  but  the  interpretations,  with  which  later 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  developments  stamped  the  charter,  show  that 
the  weak  policy  of  their  rivals  for  obtaining  a  approximately  three  million  square  miles  of  terri- 
share  in  the  northern  fur  trade.  tory  were  handed  over  by  the  "merry  monarch" 

By  this  means  did  Groseilliers  gain  access  to  the  company  of  which  Prince  Rupert  was 

to  the  royal  cavalier.     By  his  tale  of  seas  and  the  first  governor. 

forests  and  rivers  and  prairies  embracing  bound-  A  few  weeks  ago  in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  a 
less  wealth,  the  Frenchman  fascinated  the  ear  prosperous  gentleman,  urban  in  deportment, 
of  the  adventurous  Prince,  and  won  the  support  dressed  in  a  cutaway  coat  and  wearing  a  silk 
of  royal  influence  and  resources  for  a  great  hat,  a  director  in  the  Bank  of  England,  re- 
project,  ceived  from  the  hand  of  an  Indian  decked  in 

In  1670,  three  years  after  Prince  Rupert  had  native  paint  and  feathers,  a  handsomely  carved 
had  his  ambitions  aroused  by  Groseilliers,  pipe  from  which  he  drew  a  few  puffs  of  smoke, 
some  unknown  scribe  worked  for  days  patiently  The  gentleman  was  Sir  Robert  Kindersley,  the 
inscribing  a  charter  which  covered  five  sheets  present  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
of  parchment  consisting  of  twenty-seven  square  pany,  smoking  the  "pipe  of  peace"  with  the  re- 
feet  of  close  writing.  This  instrument  under-  presentatives  of  a  dozen  tribes  of  full-blooded 
took  to  grant  to  "Our  dear  and  entirely  be-  Indians,  who  actually  refer  to  themselves  with 
loved   cousin,  Prince  Rupert,"  together  with  pride  as  "Hudson's  Bay  Indians."     The  smok- 
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ing  of  the  peace  pipe  is  the  most  recent  episode  authority,  the  Governor  and  Committee  in 
following  the  historical  charter  of  two  hundred  London.  The  charter  from  King  Charles  gave 
and  fifty  years  ago.  The  scene  is  rich  with  the  Company  its  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
meaning.  It  symbolizes  the  meeting  of  the  government:  it  was  empowered  to  make  laws, 
past  and  the  present — which  is  the  history  and  to  execute  justice;  it  could  send  ships  of 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  a  story  war,  men,  and  munitions  into  its  plantations; 
which  links  the  day  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  could  make  war  or  peace  with  a  non-Christian 
the  "Great  Rebellion" — so  closely  associated  people,  build  forts,  and  have  "the  whole  and 
with  the  name  of  bold  Prince  Rupert — to  the  only  liberty  of  Trade  and  TrafTick"  with  free 
World  War  when  the  organization  created  as  power  to  seize  persons  who  might  violate  the 
the  "Governor  and  Adventurers  of  England  provision.  The  contract  between  the  Corn- 
trading  into  Hudson's  Bay"  lent  its  resources  pany  and  its'  employees  was  practically  an  oath 
and  ships  to  the  Allied  cause,  suffering  a  loss  of  allegiance,  binding  for  five  years,  with  a 
of  1 10  steamers,  aggregating  475,000  dead-  requirement  that  one  year's  notice  be  given  for 
weight  tons,  in  the  submarine  warfare.  relinquishing  the  service  at  the  expiration  of 

the  period.     The  dealings  which   terminated 

THE    VASTNESS    OF    THE    EMPIRE  ^    ^j^,    hegemony    fifty    years    ag0   were 

DURING  the  two  hundred  years  following  conducted  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

the  granting  of  the  charter  the  history  of  and  the  British  Government  as  between  two 

the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  the  history  of  nations. 

an   empire.     At   the  height   of  its  power  the  It  was  during  this  time  when  it  held  the 

company   controlled    more   than    half   of   the  sceptre  for. Canada  that  most. of  the  romance 

North    American    continent.     But     such    an  in  the  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 

empire!     Imagine    an    immense    expanse    of  may  be  found.     The  young  men  of  England 

country,  hundreds  of  miles  long,  and  hundreds  and   Scotland   considered   it   a   rare  honor  to 

of  miles  across,  wherein  lay  dense  forests,  ex-  qualify  as  a  "party  of  the  second  part"   to 

pansive    lakes,    broad    rivers,    wide    prairies,  the  one  sided  contract  which  exacted  five  years 

swamps,  mountains — all  in  a  state  of  primeval  of  almost  unmitigated  labor  in    the  dangers 

simplicity   and   tenanted   by   a  few   bands   of  of  the  wilderness,  in  return  for  a  salary  of  £22 

roving    Indians,    countless    numbers    of    wild  to  £35  per  annum.     When  the  "party  of  the 

animals,  and  a  sparse  population  of  hungry,  second  part"   stepped  upon  a  company  ship 

weather-beaten    eskimos.     Upon    that    land-  at  Gravesend  he  bid  adieu  to  almost  everything 

scape  were  inserted  a  few  small  squares — the  that   civilized    man    values;    to   families   and 

Hudson's    Bay    Company's    posts — each    con-  friends   (for  the  promotion  which   allowed   a 

taining  a  half  dozen  or  so  frame  shacks  and  visit    to    their    native    land    required    twenty 

perhaps  a  dozen  men,  and  each  square  separ-  years  service) ;  to  comforts  and  conveniences 

ated  from  its  neighbor  by  from  fifty  to  three  and  frequently  all  society  save  that  of  his  own 

hundred  miles.  thoughts. 

If  the  island  of  Great  Britain  were  converted  Life   within    the    lonely    stockades    had    its 

into  a  wilderness  and  planted  in  the  middle  monotony   broken   only   by   the   most   paltry 

of  the  Company's   territory,   there  would   be  of  events.     Some  of  the  journals  written  by 

three  forts  in  it,  one  at  Land's  End,  one  in  traders   during   long   winter   evenings   give   a 

Wales,  and  one  in  the  Highlands.     The  popula-  pathetic    picture   of   the   child-like   yearnings 

tion  would   be,   say  thirty  men,   half-a-dozen  which  characterized  the  men  of  the  fur  outposts, 

women,    and    several    children.     Nevertheless  One  tells  of  existence  in  the  Jasper  and  Henry 

the  Hudson's   Bay   Company  was   a   govern-  Houses,   situated   in  the  heart  of  the   Rocky 

ment  in  fact  and  in  practice.  Mountains    with    the    vast     region    marked 

Its  territory  was  divided  into  four  depart-  "swampy"  on  the  maps  separating  them  from 

ments,  each  presided  over  by  a  chief  factor;  depot  forts.     Once  or  twice  during  the  winter 

the  departments  were  divided   into  districts,  came  a  red-letter  day  when  the  mail  arrived, 

which   were    under   the   direction   of   a    local  But  not  infrequently  the  mail  was  found  to 

potentate  called  a  chief  trader.     The  factors  have   been   almost   a   year   on   the   way.     In 

and  the  traders  looked  to  the  Governor  and  such    cases    the   traders,    prompted    by   what 

Council  for  instructions,   and  their  decisions,  seemed   to  them  to  be  appropriate,   laid   the 

in  turn,  were  referred  to  the  fountain-head  of  _  file  of  newspapers  carefully  away,  each  number 


RED  RIVER  CARTS  ENTERING  FORT  GARRY 

This  post  at  the  junction  of  the  Red  and  the  Assiniboine  rivers  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  centre  of  business 
and  government  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  later  became  the  nucleus  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg.     The  carts 
have  arrived  to  take  part  in  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Company 


INDIAN    CHIEFS    AT   THE    ANNIVERSARY 

The  Sioux  chief,  Kinewaka,  on  the  left,  who  at  one  time  was  presented  to  King  Edward  VII.   On  the  right,  Chief  Iron 
Bull,  also  a  Sioux,  is  shown  wearing  the  King  George  1 1 1  medal  which  has  been  handed  down  to  him  from  his  ancestors 


A    WELCOME    TO   THE    GOVERNOR 

The  director  of  ceremonies  is  shown  making  a  speech  of  welcome  at  Lower  Fort  Garry  to  Sir  Robert  Kindersley  on 
behalf  of  the  Indians.     The  figure  in  white  is  ready  to  interpret  Sir  Robert's  reply  to  the  Indians 


THE    "PIPE    OF    PEACE 
Sir  Robert  Kindersley,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  receiving  the  "pipe  of  peace" 
which  he  smoked  with  the  Indians  who  gathered  at  Fort  Garry  to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
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GATHERING  AT  A  DEPOT 

The  Indians,  decked  in  their 
ceremonial  feathers,  are 
shown  gathered  at  the.  ware- 
house at  Fort  Garry  after 
a  trip  down  the  Red  River 
in  their  swift  York  boats. 
This  is  the  headquarters  at 
which  furs  are  baled  for 
export 


being  produced  and  read  as  its  date,  one  year 
after  publication,  was  reached. 

Robert  M.  Ballantyne,  who  served  the  Com- 
pany for  a  number  of  years,  describes  in  his 
journal  the  simple  conviviality  of  a  post  mess- 
table.  One  evening  "the  skipper"  proposed 
a  toast  to  "the  ladies"  which  was  quaffed 
with  hearty  good-will.  The  nearest  lady  to 
the  post  was  a  factor's  wife  who  was  said  to 
reside  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  Yet 
the  writer  observes  what  a  magical  effect  have 
ladies  upon  the  male  sex!  With  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word  there  was  instantly  an 
alteration  for  the  better  in  the  looks  of  the 
whole  company,  there  was  a  perceptible  feel- 
ing for  neckties  long  discarded,  and  an  attempt 
to  arrange  their  hair  somewhat  more  becom- 
ingly as  though  their  "  ladye-loves "  were  ac- 
tually looking  at  them. 

The  half-breeds  played  an  important   part 


in  the  history  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and,  indeed,  they  constitute  to-day  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Canadian  population.  It  was 
a  custom  from  the  first  for  the  English  em- 
ployees to  take  a  so-called  "country  wife" 
from  among  the  tribes  around  the  fort.  When 
the  trader  left  the  country  it  was  customary 
for  him  to  leave  provision  for  the  support  of 
his  "country  wife"  and  family.  One  such 
marriage  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
between  Mr.  McDougall,  a  chief  factor,  and 
the  daughter  of  one-eyed  Comly,  chief  of  the 
fishing  tribe  of  the  Chinooks.  When  the 
young  princess  arrived  at  the  fort  she  was  re- 
ceived with  devout  joy  by  the  bridegroom  but 
some  dismay  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  painted  and  anointed  herself  according 
to  the  Chinook  custom.  The  delighted  chron- 
icler continues:  "However,  by  generous  use 
of  soap  and  water,  she  was  freed  from  all  ad- 


AT     FORT    CHIPEWYAN 

At  the  junction  of  three  of 
the  greatest  rivers  in  Cen- 
tral Canada,  in  northern 
Alberta,  this  fur  outpost  has 
for  more  than  a  century 
been  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany 
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FUR    POST    ON     BAFFIN 
ISLAND 

Far  within  the  Arctic  Circle 
this  little  post  retains  all  the 
rugged  conditions  which 
have  characterized  the 
pioneer  activities  of  the 
Company  during  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half 


ventitious  tint  and  fragrance  and  entered  into 
the  nuptial  state  the  cleanest  princess  that 
had  ever  been  known  among  the  somewhat 
unctuous  tribe  of  the  Chinooks." 

It  was  the  privilege  of  a  factor,  who  did  not 
care  for  the  facilities  at  hand,  to  order  for  him- 
self a  wife  through  the  Company  which  pro- 
vided all  of  life's  necessities  to  those  of  its  agents 
who  made  proper  application.  One  such 
transaction  is  noted  in  one  of  the  age-worn 
receipt-books  of  the  Company  as  follows: 
''Received  one  wife  in  fair  condition;  hope 
she  will  prove  good,  though  she  is  certainly  a 
rum  one  to  look  at." 

Generally  speaking,  the  Indians  were  the 
trappers.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company — and  still  is  to  a  certain  extent 
— to  establish  their  posts,  and  leave  it  to  the 
Indians,  or  the  Eskimos  in  the  north,  to  bring 
in   the  furs.     Thus,   an    Indian  would   arrive 


at  a  fort  with  his  bundle  of  furs.  He  proceeded 
to  the  Indian  trading-room.  The  trader  there 
separated  the  fur  into  lots,  inspected,  and  put  a 
value  on  each.  He  then  handed  the  Indian 
a  number  of  bits  of  wood,  called  "castors," 
of  a  standard  value.  These,  in  turn,  were  ex- 
changed by  the  Indian  for  articles,  such  as 
cloth,  powder-horns,  guns,  blankets,  and  knives 
which  were  at  hand.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  value  of  the  beaver  skin,  and  the  compara- 
tive abundance  of  beavers  in  Canada  has  made 
that  animal  a  standard  measure  of  value.  And 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  about  the  year  1842 
Ballantyne  remarks  significantly:  "Beaver, 
of  yore,  was  the  staple  fur  of  the  country;  but 
alas!  the  silk  hat  has  given  it  its  deathblow, 
and  the  star  of  the  beaver  is  now  probably 
set  forever — that  is  to  say,'  with  regard  to  men ; 
probably  the  animals  themselves  fancy  that 
their  lucky  star  has  just  risen." 


victoria,  b.  c. 

A  great  modern  city  on  the 
site  of  a  former  outpost  of 
the  Company.  The  stock- 
ade on  Vancouver  Island 
served  for  decades  as  the 
depot  for  fish  and  whale  oil 
on    the    Pacific    Coast 
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SKIN    TENT 

The  trading-station  at 
Tickirock  on  Baffin  Island 
has  used  some  novel  build- 
ing materials.  The  abode 
shown  is  made  of  skins 
that  are  strong  and 
weatherproof 


The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  ex- 
change which  prevailed  at  one  time: 

Guns  twelve  winter  beaver  skins  for  largest, 

ten  for  medium,  eight  for  smallest 

Powder  a  beaver  for  ^  lb. 

Shot  a  beaver  for  4  lbs. 

Hatchets  a  beaverfor  a  great  and  a  little  hatchet 

Kqives  a  beaver  for  eight  great  knives  and 

eight  jack  knives 

Beads  a  beaver  for  £lb.  beads 

Faced  coats      six  beaver  for  one 

Plain  coats      five  beaver  for  one  plain  red  coat 

Tobacco  a  beaver  for  1  lb. 

Powder  horn    a  beaver  for  a  large  powder  horn  and 
two  small  ones 

Kettles  a  beaver  for  1  lb.  of  kettle 

Looking-glass 
and  comb     two  skins 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  did  not  enjoy 
untrammelled  power.     During  the  latter  part 


of  the  Eighteenth  Century  there  was  formed 
the  North-West  Company,  directed  by  the 
rising  merchants  of  Montreal  and  with  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  the  famous  explorer,  as  one 
of  its  leaders.  This  company  quickly  grew  into 
a  powerful  and  energetic  rival  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  It  conducted  explorations  in 
the  West  and  Northwest,  and  established  posts 
from  the  Red  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
business  grew  into  enormous  proportions,  one 
year's  record  amounted  to  184,000  skins.  Quite 
naturally  the  rivalry  between  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  the  North-West  Company  be- 
came bitter,  there  were  frequent  encounters 
between  the  servants  of  each  when  consider- 
able bloodshed  ensued.  The  history  of  that 
rivalry  is  darkly  stained  by  the  murder  of 
Governor  Sample  at  the  hands  of  some  half 
breed  supporters  of  the  North-West  cause. 
Finally  in  1821,  after  much  difficulty,  an  amal- 


DRYING    SKINS 

These  pelts  collected  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baffin  Bay  have 
been  hung  up  in  the  clear 
air  to  dry  preparatory  to 
being  packed 
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PACKING    FURS 

There  is  great  activity 
around  the  tiny  stations  of 
the  remote  north  when  the 
furs  are  packed  and  shipped 
to  collecting  depots 


gamation  was  effected  between  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  North-West  companies  by  which 
the  latter  inherited  the  privileges  of  the  famous 
charter,  and  the  former  acquired  the  benefit 
of  the  activities  of  its  recent  rival  in  the  north, 
and  along  the  coast.  The  wounds  of  a  tradi- 
tional hatred  were  healed  by  the  diplomatic 
genius  of  the  noted  Hudson's  Bay  Governor, 
George  Simpson. 

During  the  protracted  French  and  British 
wars  the  company  fell  into  political  difficulties 
which  seriously  menaced  its  authority.  The 
French,  of  course,  recognized  no  power  in  the 
charter  of  King  Charles  and  they  continually 
preyed  upon  the  Company's  domain,  burned 
its  forts,  and  killed  its  employes.  This  trouble 
was  finally  put  down  when  Wolfe  captured 
Quebec  in  1759,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany has  survived  to  serve  the  French  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe. 


After  the  granting  of  its  charter,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  date  in  the  history 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  the  cur- 
render  of  its  empirical  rights  in  1870.  There 
ensued  heated  controversy,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  much  diplomatic  bickering  between  the 
Company  and  the  British  Government.  Fi- 
nally, the  terms  were  arranged  by  which  the 
"absolute  lords  and  proprietors"  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  agreed  to  surrender 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  all  the  rights 
of  the  government  and  property  in  Rupert's 
Land.  In  exchange  for  this  cession,  nominally 
to  the  Crown  but  actually  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  the  Company  received  $1,500,000 
and  land  about  its  posts  amounting  to  50,000 
acres.  In  addition  it  retained  one  twentieth 
of  all  the  land  in  the  so-called  fertile  belt  of 
Canada,  being  the  country  lying  between  the 
Red   River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.     But 


ESKIMO    HUNTERS 

A  kayak  race.  The  Eskimos 
are  always  hungry  and  us- 
ually lazy,  but  when  they 
enter  into  sports  they  do  so 
with  the  most  intense  en- 
thusiasm 
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Governorship  of  which 
Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke 
of  York — later  James  II  of 
England — were  the  first  in- 
cumbents. 

Thus  ended  the  first  two 
hundred  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  began  the 
period  in  which,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  Com- 
pany has  retained  its  name, 
and  its  prestige,  but  has 
entered  upon  its  new  role 
as  the  great  merchant  of 
the  Northwest. 

To-day,  on  lower  Broad- 
way in  New  York  City  the 
twenty -sixth  floor  of  a 
modern  office  building  con- 
tains the  New  York  office  or 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
It  is  simply  a  branch  office 
of  a  corporation  whose  great 
department  stores  may  be 
found  in  ten  cities  of  West- 
ern Canada.  But  in  one  re- 
spect, at  least,  this  modern 
business  office  differs  from 
all  others  in  its  vicinity. 
When  the  Company's  cor- 
porate existence  began,  New 
York  was  a  town  of  a  few 
hundred  houses;  Central 
Park  was  a  forest;  and  only 
a  few  steps  below  the  pres- 
ent New  York  office,  cows 
this  arrangement  which  was  entered  upon  with  pastured  in  what  is  Wall  Street, 
amity  stirred  up  opposition  in  one  colony.  A  But  if  the  Company  has  lived  to  see  some 
rebellion  of  half-breeds  headed  by  Louis  Riel  of  its  trading  stations  grow  into  great  cities; 
broke  out.  Fort  Garry,  soon  to  become  the  some  of  its  trails  turned  into  railroads;  its 
City  of  Winnipeg,  was  seized  and  made  the  pinnaces  displaced  by  great  square  riggers  and 
headquarters  of  the  rebel  government.  The  then  by  steel  ocean  liners;  its  Indian  trading 
Canadian  Government  sent  to  the  scene  of  rooms  become  department  stores;  despite  these 
trouble  a  Special  Commissioner  in  the  person  changes  much  of  the  romance  of  the  Hudson's 
of  Donald  Smith,  and  supported  him  with  Bay  Company  still  remains.  Original  purposes 
troops.  But  Smith,  whose  name  goes  down  and  methods  have,  to  an  extent,  survived,  and 
in  history  as  Lord  Strathcona,  did  not  need  still  flourish.  Throughout  Canada  there  are 
the  troops.  His  tact  and  diplomacy  won  the  to-day  one  hundred  and  fifty  posts,  where 
confidence  of  all  who  feared  that  their  rights  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
and  privileges  as  servants  of  the  Hudson's  their  buckskins  still  barter  with  the  Indians 
Bay  Company  would  be  abrogated  by  new  and  the  Eskimos  for  the  valuable  pelts  which 
conditions.  Lord  Strathcona  was  elected  Gov-  they  bring.  The  past  still  lives,  enriched  by 
ernor  of  the  Company  in  1889,  which  office  the  present,  and  marked  by  the  names  of  kings, 
he  held  until  his  death  in  19 14,  as  probably  statesmen,  and  explorers  from  Prince  Rupert 
the  best  known  of  those  who  have  held  the     to  Sir  Robert  Kindersley. 


SERVANTS    OF   THE    COMPANY 

The  Indian  policy  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  been  free  from  exploitation. 
The  factor  and  the  Indian  trapper  are  friends  by  tradition 
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AT   CHEVY    CHASE    CLUB,    WASHINGTON 


GOLF  AND  GOOD  HEALTH 

The  Phenomenal  Growth  of  the  Game  in  the  Last  Twenty  Years.  The  New 
Viewpoint  of  Business  Men  Toward  Golf.  Those  Who  Should  Not  Play. 
Its  Advantages  as  a  Game  and  as  an  Exercise.     How  it  Benefits  the  Player 

By  HAWTHORNE  DANIEL 


TWENTY  years  ago  golf  players  were 
as  rare  as  automobiles.  Now  they 
are  as  common.  All  over  the  coun- 
try, links  are  scattered — club  links, 
public  links,  and  private  links — 
and  every  year  the  number  grows.  The  game 
has  become  more  than  a  pastime  and  a  recrea- 
tion. It  has  grown  to  the  proportions  of  a 
national  institution.  Nor  is  it  merely  an  in- 
stitution. When  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
business  and  professional  men,  and  men  in 
every  other  walk  of  life,  see  fit  to  drop  their 
work  for  an  afternoon  or  two  (or  three)  a  week 
in  order  to  play  golf,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
game  is  not  entirely  disconnected  from  eco- 
nomics. 

The  idea  that  I  have  in  mind  when  I  refer 
to  the  economics  of  golf  is  not  the  transfer  of  a 
dollar  from  one  pocket  to  another  as  each  hole 
of  a  course  is  won  or  lost.  It  is,  instead,  the 
viewpoint  of  the  man  who  much  prefers  to 
spend  two  or  three  hours  twice  a  week  playing 
a  worth-while  game,  that  incidentally  keeps 
him  in  good  physical  trim,  to  periodically 
drawing  his  savings  from  the  bank  in  order  to 
pay  the  bills  incurred  in  an  extended  and  en- 


forced visit  to  some  sanitarium.  In  other 
words,  golf  is  making  its  great  strides  in  popu- 
larity because  it  is  a  good  game  that  serves 
as  an  excellent  health  preservative. 

In  its  early  history  golf  undoubtedly  de- 
pended only  upon  its  interest  as  a  game  to 
recommend  it.  But  in  its  early  history  the 
game  was  not  widely  popular.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  its  local  popularity  was  great, 
for  in  1592  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh 
"ordanis  proclamation  to  be  made  threw  this 
burgh,  that  na  inhabitants  of  the  samyn  be  seen 
at  any  pastimes,  within  or  without  the  town, 
upoun  the  Sabbath  day,  sic  as  golfe."  How- 
ever, it  seems  likely  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  council  took  up  the  game  about  this  time, 
for  a  year  later  the  ordinance  was  modified  so 
that  the  prohibition  was  only  in  effect  "  in  tyme 
of  sermons."  Thus  it  is  evident  that  Sunday 
golf  is  not  of  recent  origin.  And,  too,  the 
Scottish  parliament  in  1491  "Ordainit  that 
in  na  place  of  the  realme  there  be  usit  futeball, 
golfe,  or  uther  sik  unprofitabill  sportis."  But 
then,  life  in  Scotland  in  1491  was  somewhat 
less  artificial  than  in  America  to-day  and  golf 
was  not  required  to  maintain  the  health  of  the 
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A    LANDSCAPE    DEVELOPED    BY    EXPENSIVE    ARCHITECTS 

At  Baltusrol  Club  in  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  country.     Recently  Baltusrol  has  laid  out  a  second  course 
in  order  to  relieve  the  congestion  that  has  developed  at  this  popular  club 


tired  business  man.  However,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  sturdy  Scots  manifested  itself 
and  they  played  the  game  despite  the  regula- 
tion. How  many  were  hung,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  or  otherwise  punished,  for  this  hein- 
ous offence  is  not  a  matter  of  record,  but  for- 
tunately the  restriction  was  of  short  duration. 

But  while  the  game  flourished  in  Scotland 
it  languished  elsewhere.  Even  as  late  as  1888, 
the  English  Golfing  Manual  in  publishing  a 
complete  list  of  the  golf  courses  of  the  world 
listed 'only  183.  But  the  great  popularity  of 
golf  had  not  begun  in  1888.  It  is  since  1900 
that  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made.  To 
contrast  with  the  world's  183  courses  in  1888 
are  the  300  courses  that  now  lie  within  easy 
distance  of  New  York  City. 

The  reasons  for  all  this  growth  are  undoubt- 
edly many.  The  automobile  has  made  the 
country  club  more  readily  accessible  and  the 
growth  of  automobiling  and  of  the  number  of 
country  clubs  may  properly  be  closely  con- 
nected. The  desire  of  our  urban  population 
to  get  out  into  the  open  is  undoubtedly  an- 
other reason,  and  many  minor  influences  have 
affected  the  result.     But  the  conscious  or  sub- 


conscious desire  for  health  is  urging  more 
people  to-day  than  ever  before,  because  every- 
one realizes  the  value  of  health.  No  more  are 
we  content  to  sit  at  our  desks  until  the  family 
doctor  orders  us  away  to  recuperate.  We  are 
learning  to  recuperate  as  we  expend  our  energy. 
We  exercise. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  our  growing  interest  in  golf  is  the 
number  of  courses  that  are  scattered  over  the 
world.  Where  there  were  183  in  1888  there  are 
now  a  great  and  indefinite  number  that  are 
scattered  about  profusely.  In  the  British  Isles 
alone  there  are  more  than  2,000,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  number  exceeds  3,000.  But 
not  alone  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  golf 
courses  is  the  phenomenon  interesting,  nor  in 
the  great  number  of  players.  It  is  the  attitude 
of  mind  that  the  country  has  taken  toward  it 
that  is  most  extraordinary. 

Not  long  ago  a  big  concern  in  Chicago  hired 
a  new  general  manager,  and  after  he  had  been 
installed  in  his  office  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  dropped  in  to  see  him. 

"Do  you  play  golf?"  asked  the  chairman. 

"Yes/'  replied  the  manager. 
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"I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  re- 
plied the  questioner.  "We 
shall  'expect  you  to  play  at 
least  two  afternoons  a 
week." 

Nor  is  this  an  unusual 
case.  Big  business  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of 
keeping  its  highly  paid  office 
men  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. It  sees  the  value  of 
the  time  spent  on  the  links. 
Some  one  said,  when  John 
D.  Rockefeller  took  up 
golf,  that  that  convert 
proved  the  value  of  the  game 
in  dollars  and  cents  (mostly 
dollars).  Certainly  the  game 
has  kept  men  in  fit  condition 
for  hard,  productive  work 
when  without  it  their  busi- 
ness cares  would  have 
broken  them  down. 

Consider  President  Wil- 
son. For  six  strenuous, 
nerve  -  racking  years  he 
faced  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties of  his  post;  through 
more  than  two  years  of 
nervous  tension  when  we 
maintained  our  neutrality; 
through  eighteen  months  of 
war.  Through  all  that  time 
he  consistently  played  golf. 
Nearly  every  week  he  spent 
some  part  of  it  on  the  links. 
And  when  at  last  he  sailed 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

SENATOR    HARDING,    THE    REPUBLICAN    NOMINEE 

Taft  and  Wilson  are  both  golfers,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years  many  Representa- 
tives, Senators,  and  other  government  officials  have  taken  up  the  game 


for  France  his  health  was  good,  his  strength  would  have  come  later.  And,  arguing  from 
was  great  enough  to  carry  him  through  the  this  point  of  view,  many  men  whose  work 
strenuous  months  of  work  upon  the  Treaty,     ties  them  to  their  desks  like  to  break  away  oc- 


But  from  the  time  he  first  sailed  to  meet  with 
the  Peace  Conference  he  played  no  golf.  His 
exercise  was  cut  down  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary demands  upon  his  time.    And  when  he 


casionally  in  order  that  they  may  play  a  round 

or  two,  in  an  effort  to  lower  last  week's  score. 

But,  some  non-golfers  may  ask,  if  it  is  merely 

exercise  that  counts,  why  not  play  tennis,  or, 


had  returned  he  set  out  on  his  "swing  around  if  that  is  too  strenuous,  then  croquet?     Why 

the  circle,"  still  working  strenuously,  still  re-  build  great  golf  links  that  spread  themselves 

fusing  the  lure  of  the  midiron  and  the  green,  over  acres  of  hills  and  valleys?     Why  take  good 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  France,  land  that  could  be  raising  corn,  and  lay  out 

golf    had    helped    him    to    keep   in  condition,  on  it  strangely  shaped  hazards,  with  sand  traps 

From  then  on  he  failed  to  play,  and  gradually  to  ruin  the  good  black  earth,  and  why  scatter 

his  work  undermined  his  constitution  until  at  eighteen  beautiful  lawns  at  great  distances  from 

last  his  health  gave  way.  the  clubhouse?     Why  spend  so  much  money 

Had  he  kept  up  his  games,  would  he  have  just  for  exercise? 

broken  down?     Perhaps,  but  there  are  some  More  often  than  not  the  dyed-in-the-wool 

who  say  that  he  would  not,  or  that  the  break  golfer    will    disdain  to  answer,   or  his   reply 


A    GOLF    CLUB    IN    THE    ROCKIES 

Colorado  Springs  Golf  Club.     Scattered  across  the  country  are  more  than  3,000  golf  courses  on  which  the  business  and 
professional  men  of  the  country  find  much  of  their  relaxation  and  exercise 


ONWENTSIA    CLUB,    LAKE    FOREST,    ILL. 

A  typical  example  of  the  country  clubs  that  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  United  States.     The  social  advantages  of  these 

clubs  are  not  the  least  of  their  recommendations 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
BRETTON    WOODS,    N.    H. 

A  summer  resort  with  a  convenient  golf  course  near  Mt.  Washington.     Resorts  are  finding  that  golf  courses  are  becoming 

more  and  more  popular  with  visitors 


SANTA    BARBARA    CLUB,    CALIFORNIA 
No  corner  of  the  country  has  failed  to  develop  its  enthusiasm  for  golf,  and  in  California  players  from  all  over  the  country 

are  to  be  found  on  the  many  links 
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JUSTICE    MAHLON    PITNEY 
Of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.     Many  men  in  public 
business  and  the  professions,  get  their  exercise  on 

is  likely  to  contain  caustic  references  to  the 
mentality  of  the  questioner.  But  there  is  an 
explanation,  or — to  be  more  exact — there  are 
explanations. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  inexplicable  charm 
of  the  game.  That,  I  admit,  is  rather  a  state- 
ment than  an  explanation.  But  every  golfer 
will  agree  that  the  game  has  charm.  Perhaps 
the  charm  lies  partially  in  the  open  spaces 
across  which  the  game  leads.  Undoubtedly 
a  part  of  it  lies  in  one's  inability  always  to  play 
as  well  as  one  should  or  as  well  as  one  hopes 
some  day  to  play.  And  there  is  the  long  walk 
over  the  grass-covered  links,  with,  perhaps, 
occasional  side  trips  into  regions  where  the 
grass  is  longer.  There  are  never  two  strokes 
that  are  the  same,  and  one  is  never  liable  to 
collapse  from  the  violent  exertion.     But  let 


any  golfer  give  the  reasons. 
If  he  cannot  put  them  into 
words  it  does  not  mean  that 
he  does  not  know  them,  and 
whatever  it  is  that  charms 
it  certainly  makes  golf  very 
easy  medicine  to  take,  once 
one  has  acquired  the  taste. 
But  then,  a  proof  that  golf 
is  coming  into  its  own  is 
that,  since  1900,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  antis  that  the 
game  was  futile  foolishness 
have  utterly  disappeared,  to 
be  heard  no  more,  while 
spread  over  the  land  are 
thousands  of  courses  on 
which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  golfers  disport 
themselves. 

And  the  thousands  of 
courses  themselves  are  ex- 
cellent recommendations  for 
the  game.  The  American 
people  are  essentially  prac- 
tical and  unless  their 
money's  worth  were  forth- 
coming from  the  great  in- 
vestments in  land  and  club 
houses,  golf  course  archi- 
tects' fees,  and  other  items, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  we 
should  be  increasing  the 
number  of  our  golf  courses 
by  300  this  year  with  the 
prospect  of  passing  that 
mark  in  1921.  Nor  is  this 
money's  worth  we  get  all  made  up  of  pleasure. 
Health  is  a  valuable  consideration  that  need 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Of  course,  the  youthful 
enthusiasts  see  loving  cups  that  may  be  won, 
but  the  sober-minded  man  of  business  does  not 
play  golf  merely  to  win  loving  cups.  He  plays 
in  order  that  he  may  win  a  greater  prize — the 
ability  to  work  with  more  efficiency  and  success. 
It  is  difficult  to  measure  or  even  to  approxi- 
mate the  investments  that  golf  has  required. 
Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  not  an  un- 
known sum  for  a  club  to  spend  on  its  land  and 
course  and  clubhouse,  while  almost  any  18-hole 
course  requires  a  fifty-thousand-dollar  outlay. 
And  yet,  despite  this  great  expense,  new  courses 
are  being  constantly  prepared.  One  golf- 
course  architect  in  New  York  City  is  now  hard 
at  work  on  thirty-four  new  courses. 


life,  as  well  as  men  in 
the  links 
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Golf  has  grown  in  Great  Britain  as  rapidly  as  in  the  United  States.     There  are  more  than  2)ooo  golf  courses  in  the  British 

Isles  alone  although  there  were,  in  1888,  but  183  in  the  world 

Nor  are  these  courses  being  built  only  by 

clubs.     There   are   many   private    links,    and 

more  important  still  are  the  public  links  built 

by  cities  and  towns  all  over  the  country.  These 

prove  the  popularity  of  the  game.     Thousands 

of  players  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 

play  are  accommodated   on  the  public  links. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  crowded  in  the  coun- 
try is  the  public  course  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park 

New  York  City. 
And  while  the  number  of  municipal  links  is 

rapidly  growing,  the  courses  at  summer  and 
winter  resorts  also  are  becoming  more  numerous. 
Whether  one  visits  Mount  Washington,  or 
Asheville-,  the  Canadian  Rockies,  California, 
or  Florida,  there  he  will  find,  near  the  best 
hotels,  beautiful  courses  on  which  he  may  play. 
While  the  growth  of  golf— this  widespread 
interest  in  the  game— has  developed  principally 
in  the  last  decade,  that  does  not  mean  that 
golf  was  so  recently  introduced  into  America. 
In  colonial  days  the  game  was  played,  for  there 
are  court  records  in  Albany  which  list  some 
of  the  players  who,  before  the  Revolution  broke 
windows  with  golf  balls.  However,  it  was  not 
until  1886  that  golfing  took  on  its  new  lease 


of  life.  About  that  time  St.  Andrew's  Club 
was  formed  and  links  were  secured  near 
Yonkers. 

But  it  is  not  my  desire  to  write  a  history  of 
the  game.  Its  advantages  as  a  healthful  ex- 
ercise are  what  I  wish  to  show,  and  in  this  con- 
nection there  seems  to  be  a  fly  in  the  ointment 
when  one  recalls  the  staggering  proportion 
of  professional  golfers  who  failed  to  pass  the 
physical  examination  for  the  army  during  the 
war.  But  then,  the  professional  spends  far 
more  time  at  the  game  than  the  average  player, 
and  as  a  result  flat  feet  and  other  minor  ail- 
ments may  trouble  him  and  allow  the  amateur 
to  go  scot  free. 

It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  there 
are  some  unfortunates  who  should  not  play 
golf.  Some  neurasthenics,  in  particular,  will  find 
it  a  game  that  probably  will  tend  to  keep  them 
continually  upset.  The  game  is  disciplinary 
to  a  degree,  and  excellent  control  is  required 
to  master  it,  or  even  to  play  at  it.  Thus,  when 
the  nervous  player  finds  his  mashie  shots  grow- 
ing gradually  worse,  or  his  putting  becoming 
more  abominable  than  before,  he  is  upset,  and 
his  readily  affected  nervous  system  soon  throws 
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JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER 

Who  for  years  has  played  golf.     Despite  his  eighty-one  yea 
he  still  keeps  up  his  game 

him  off  his  game  entirely,  which  in  turn  affects 
his  nervous  system.  The  vicious  circle  is  com- 
plete and  in  energetic  operation. 

Nor  are  neurasthenics  the  only  unfortunates. 
Golf,  like  trout  fishing,  leads  a  person  on,  some- 
times beyond  his  strength.  Thus  a  player  who 
has  arteriosclerosis  or  is  affected  by  heart  trou- 
ble should  be  careful  not  to  play  too  strenuously 
when  his  doctor  has  cautioned  him  against 
over-exertion.  What  constitutes  the  proper 
amount  of  play  for  such  a  man  can  only  be 
told  him  by  his  physican.  It  may  be  nine 
holes  or  eighteen  once  or  twice  a  week.  All 
that  depends  upon  the  individual.  Here  only  a 
general  rule  may  be  laid  down,  and  that  rule 
is  for  these  particular  individuals  not  to  play 
too  hard.  It  might  conceivably  be  that  death 
would  be  the  immediate  result. 

"Golf,"  says  Dr.  E.  L.  Fisk  of  the  Life  Ex- 
tension Institute,  "is  one  of  the  best  of  games. 
There  are  some  who  should  not  play,  but  they 


are  few.  Most  people  will  find  that  it  is  an 
excellent  exercise.  The  four-  or  five-mile 
tramp  around  eighteen  holes  is  in  itself  good, 
and  the  bending,  the  swinging  of  the  body 
with  the  strokes,  the  climbing  over  hills  and 
into  occasional  bunkers  all  give  the  player 
the  exercise  that  his  system  requires.  His 
legs  benefit  from  the  walk,  his  arms  from  the 
swinging  of  the  clubs,  and  this  also  performs 
the  highly  important  function  of  exercising 
the  chest  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  im- 
proves the  muscular  tone  of  stomach  and 
intestines.  And  probably  most  important  of 
all,  for  the  person  whose  life  is  sedentary,  is  the 
fresh  air  and  the  contact  with  Mother  Earth. 
"  But  the  difficulty  lies  in  this.  Many 
players  fancy  that  the  playing  of  eighteen 
holes  once  or  twice  a  week  is  all  they  need 
to  keep  them  fit.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
the  truth.  It  depends  on  what  the  player 
does  the  rest  of  the  time.  If,  after  playing 
eighteen  holes,  he  stops  at  the  nineteenth,  he 
may  off  set  all  the  good  his  exercise  has  done. 
"The  nineteenth  hole  often  completely 
eliminates  the  advantages  attained  by  play- 
ing the  other  eighteen." 

The  day  of  alcoholic  drinks  seems  partly 
over,  and  yet  the  lockers  of  our  golf  clubs 
still  contain  supplies  sufficient  to  neutralize 
the  advantages  the  tired  player  has  secured 
if  he  drops  his  caddy  bag  and  grasps  his  flask 
rs     for  a  fling  at  the  so-called  nineteenth  hole. 
Nor  are  alcoholic  drinks  alone  in  this  re- 
spect.    A  proper  diet  is  highly  important, 
and,  combined  with  golf,  will  probably  produce 
excellent  results. 

And  again,  golf  played  once  a  week  is  not  so 
good  as  some  other  well-chosen  exercise  gone 
through  with  daily.  In  other  words,  don't 
pin  your  faith  on  golf  exclusively.  Golf  is 
excellent,  but  it  cannot  cure  ulcerated  teeth 
or  benefit  one's  eyes  when  improper  glasses 
are  injuring  them. 

However,  these  are  the  exceptions.  Few 
will  question  the  statement  that,  by  and  large, 
golf  is  one  of  the  best  of  exercises. 

Nor  are  its  benefits  all  physical.  It  improves 
one's  ethics,  for  one  can  no  more  cheat  at  golf 
than  at  solitaire.  One's  conscience  gets  in  the 
way,  and  every  player  very  soon  learns  that  the 
way  to  get  the  most  from  golf  is  to  be  honest 
with  himself  and  with  the  friends  who  play  with 
him.  It  teaches  him  to  confess  his  errors,  and 
requires  the  cultivation  of  confidence.  Is  there 
another  game  that- can  do  as  much? 
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Golf  is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  is  it  positively  a 
preventative.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for 
the  person  who  finds  himself  growing  unbe- 
comingly heavy  to  go  further  than  merely  to 
take  up  golf  if  he  would  retain  his  youthful  fig- 
ure. But  golf,  together  with  a  sane  diet,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  a  person  in 
good  condition.  And  if  he  supplements  that 
programme  with  an  occasional  physical  ex- 
amination in  order  to  guard  against  the  many 
troubles  that  may  arrive  unheralded  by  easily 
apparent  symptoms,  he  will  probably  be  able 
to  keep  in  shape  until  long  after  he  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

A    DEFINITION    OF    GOLF 

GOLF,  according  to  Life,  is  a  game  in  which 
the  object  is  to  propel  a  very  small  ball  for 
very  great  distances  to  a  very  small  hole,  with 
clubs  carefully  designed  so  as  to  be  entirely 
unfitted  for  the  purpose.  From  this,  which  is 
probably  the  viewpoint  of  a  beginner,  it  will 
be  seen  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  game 
that  some  practice  is  necessary  in  order  to  be- 
come proficient.  Not  only  does  it  take  practice 
to  become  proficient — it  seems  to  take  more 
to  remain  so.  It  requires  the  closest  attention. 
Often,  without  any  apparent  reason  whatever, 
a  player's  game  seems  to  go  to  pieces,  and 
where  he  has  been  driving,  approaching,  and 
putting  excellently,  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
play  more  than  an  occasional  decent  shot.  Or 
he  will  suddenly  awaken  to  the  fact  that,  try 
as  he  will,  he  cannot  play  a  mashie  shot  the 
way  he  should.  And  with  the  problem  before 
him  of  getting  back  to  the  point  of  proficiency 
that  he  once  had  attained,  he  will  play  eight- 
een holes  without  a  thought  save  for  the  game. 
And  faced  with  this  difficulty  or  with  any  of  a 
number  of  others  that  might  crop  up  during 
the  season,  he  will  find  it  possible  to  leave  the 
office  for  the  links  troubled  over  business, 
weighed  down  with  responsibilities,  or  tired  of 
the  hustle  and  rush  of  his  affairs,  and  to  for- 


get them  as  soon  as  he  has  gotten  to  the  first 
tee.  And  for  this  reason  a  busy,  careworn 
man,  overworked  and  troubled,  can,  from  the 
time  he  first  drives  off  until  he  has  finished 
his  game,  forget  his  troubles  and  be  as 
happy  as  if  they  did  not  exist.  That,  perhaps, 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  golf's 
growing  popularity  among  business  men.  And 
worry  is  often  a  very  important  factor  in  health. 
Worry  causes  depression  and  depression  brings 
on  actual  physical  sickness.  Few  of  us  but 
know  how  good  news  or  pleasant  surroundings 
tend  to  make  us  forget  our  ailments,  and  worry 
does  just  the  opposite.  Nervous  individuals 
are  often  seriously  affected  by  worry,  and  there 
is  no  one  that  worry  does  not  affect  to  some 
degree. 

REASONS    FOR    ITS    POPULARITY 

THERE  is  no  doubt  as  to  golfs  beneficial 
effects,  and  certainly  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  its  growing  popularity.  Originated  before 
Columbus  discovered  America  it  remained  only 
locally  popular  until  thirty  years  ago,  and  since 
that  time  has  grown  as  no  other  sport  has  ever 
done.  Its  whole  story  is  filled  with  interest, 
from  the  earliest  stories  of  its  origin  in  Holland, 
through  its  history  as  the  "  royal "  game  of  Scot- 
land and  its  wide-spread  popularity  all  over  the 
world  to-day.  But  all  this  merely  proves  its 
interest  as  a  game.  It  is  its  adoption  by 
the  business  and  professional  men,  often  as 
their  only  recreation,  that  is  its  most  impor- 
tant phase.  Here  is  a  game  so  fascinating  that 
any  youngster  in  search  of  excitement  need 
look  no  farther,  yet  not  so  violent  as  to  keep 
a  man  long  past  his  prime  from  playing  it.  It 
is  not  an  old  man's  game,  and  yet  old  men 
can  play  it.  It  does  not  tax  reserves  of  strength 
that  leave  the  player  weak  and  worn.  Instead 
it  tends  to  keep  him  fit,  to  help  stave  off  the 
day  when  he  must  leave  his  work  and  cease 
the  activities  that  go  so  far  toward  making 
life  worth  living. 


WHAT  THE  CITIZENS  OF 
WAUKEGAN  LEARNED 

A  Lesson  Which  All  American  Communities  Could  Apply  to  the  Settle- 
ment of  Lawless  Strikes  and  the  Defeat  of  Bolshevism.  It  Is  This: 
"The  One  Big  Union  in  This  Country  Is  the  American  People,  and  They 
Can   Beat  Any  Other  Kind  of  Organization  That  Gets  in  Their  Way" 

By  GEORGE  MacADAM 

TO-DAY,  when  there  are  so  many  pow-  governing  country  was  ever  yet  ruled  successfully 

erful  currents  that  threaten  to  wreck  by  force  of  arms.     The  primary  duty  of  every 

our  democratic  institutions,  Wauke-  political  division,  no  matter  how  small,  is  to 

gan  is  a  name  with  which  every  Ameri-  keep  its  own  house  in  order.     Men  are  too 

can  should  be  made  familiar.     In  one  prone,   in  these  days,  when  disorder  threat- 

of  the  blackest  periods  of  industrial  warfare,  in  a  ens,  to  call  for  soldiers.     Soldiers  will  always 

period  of  strikes  and  violence  and  rampant  radi-  be  needed  and  must  be  used,  if  they  are  the  only 

calism,   when    both    militiamen    and   regulars  means  to  maintain  the  law.     For,  at  whatever 

were  maintaining  order  in  many  communities,  cost,  the  law  must  remain  supreme.     In  every 

Waukegan  gave  the  nation   an  object  lesson  nation,  there  must  be  someone  or  something 

in  civic  self-reliance.  supreme,  to  whom  or  to  which  all  must  yield 

Like  many  another  place,  this  thriving  lake-  obedience.     In  an  empire,  it  is  the  emperor, 

side  city  of   Illinois  was  a  battle-ground  for  In  a  kingdom,  it  is  the  king.     In  a  republic,  the 

Capital  and  Labor;  like  many  another  place,  only  majesty  is  the  majesty  of  the  law.     Who- 

the  Communists  and  Internationalists  flocked  ever  does  violence  to  the  law  is  laying  profane 

to  it  and  preached  their  doctrines  of  discontent  hands   upon   the   sovereignty  of   the   people, 

and  destruction;  like  many  another  place,  it  Let  it  be  remembered,  however ,  that  every  time 

called  on  the  Governor  for  troops.     Instead  of  outside  force,  in  any  community,  is  employed, 

troops,  it  got  a  message — a  challenge  to  its  man-  it  is  a  confession  of  weakness  in  the  foundations, 

hood.    And  Waukegan  found  itself.  in  fact,  of  our  institutions.    The  municipality 

Let  us  see  the  political  philosophy  that  was  must  learn  to  govern  itself  when  lawlessness 

back  of  that  message  that  Governor  Frank  O.  appears.     Its  chamber  of  commerce  and  other 

Lowden  sent  to  Waukegan,  and  then  we  can  civic  organization,  instead  of  meeting  to  pass 

get  a  truer  estimate  of  the  importance  to  the  resolutions  calling  for  troops,  should  organize 

nation  of  Waukegan's  example:  themselves  into  defensive  forces  and  offer  their 

"Successful  self-government  in  even  the  smal-  services  to  the  peace  officers  of  their  city  to 

lest  political  unit  is  the  only  guaranty  of  success-  uphold  the  law." 

ful  self-government  in  a  great  country  such  as  I  have  said  that  it  was  in  one  of  the  blackest 

ours.     There  are  many  evidences  that  this  type  periods  of  industrial  warfare  that  Waukegan 

of  government  is  breaking  down  in  America,  faced  its  duty.     The  call  came  toward  the  end 

More  and  more  frequently,   the  village,   the  of  September  of  last  year.     Let  us  remember 

town,  the  city,  finds  that  it  cannot  maintain  that  background  that  seemed  all  but  encom- 

order  without  outside  help.     This  is  one  of  the  passing — the  political  and  industrial  disorder 

gravest  symptoms  of  the  times.     Whenever  a  and  disintegration,  the  anarchy  and  Bolshe- 

town  -permits  the  due  and  orderly  processes  of  vism  of  Europe;  and  then  let  us  recall  the  many 

government   to   be   interrupted   by   a   mob,    that  evidences  we  had  had  of  aggressive  Bolshevism 

town  is  no  longer  an  asset,  but  becomes  a  liability  here  in  America,  the  many  evidences  that  the 

of  the  republic.     For,  multiply  that  town  by  a  powerful,  wide-spread  Labor  unions  were  being 

sufficient  number  and  you  have  a  situation  in  "  bored  from  within "  by  aggressive  radicalism. 

which  only  the  Army  can  rule.    And  no  self-  To   what    extent   were    they    honey-combed? 
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September  gave  us  that  alarming  answer — the  governor  should  communicate  directly  with  the 
Boston  police  strike.  Three  fourths  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  department  in 
men  whose  sworn  duty  it  was  to  protect  that  which  his  state  lies;  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
great  city  from  the  ever-present  forces  of  dis-  correspondingly  telegraphed  to  every  de- 
order,  struck,  deserted  their  posts,  because  they  partment  commander  to  respond  instantly 
were  prohibited  from  affiliating  with  the  Amer-  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  troops  to  any  call 
ican  Federation  of  Labor.  Despite  the  law-  from  a  governor  who  found  himself  unable, 
lessness  that  ensued,  organized  Labor  showed  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  to  suppress  dis- 
ks sympathy  for  the  striking  policemen:  the  order  and  to  enforce  the  local  laws. 
Boston  Labor  unions  actually  threatened  a  gen-  Within  the  space  of  four  weeks,  Nebraska, 
eral  strike,  and  the  men  in  the  city  fire  depart-  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  were  com- 
ment talked  strike.  For  some  days  the  possi-  pelled  to  call  on  the  aid  of  Federal  troops, 
bility  of  stagnation  and  hunger  and  a  general  regulars  were  also  brought  to  New  York 
conflagration  hung  over  Boston.  And  in  during  the  longshoremen's  strike.  Massa- 
thirty-seven  cities,  representing  all  parts  of  the  chusetts  had  to  call  on  its  state  troops  to  stop 
nation,  there  already  had  been  formed  police-  the  reign  of  lawlessness  in  Boston  that  re- 
men's  unions  that  were  affiliated  with  the  Amer-  suited  from  the  police  strike.  State  troops 
ican  Federation  of  Labor!  That  fact  suddenly  were  called  for  duty  in  other  commonwealths, 
assumed  portentous  significance.  And  now  let  us  go  back  to  two  sentences  of 

Then  came  the  great  steel  strike,  engineered  Governor  Lowden's: 
by  W.  Z.  Foster,  the  ultra-radical,  with  mobs 

and  violence  in  many  of  the  steel  centres  of  the  Whenever  a  town  permits  the  due  and  orderly 

country;    then    the  rabble  of   disorder  seized  processes  of  government  to  be  mterrupted  by  a  mob, 

^      ,  J  ,             .  ,  ^                  ,  Al               L  ,  that  town  is  no  longer  an  asset,  but  becomes  a 

Omaha  for  a  night,  stormed  the  court  house,  }bm     of  the         blic>    For>  muld  ,    that  town 

gutted  it  with  fire,  and  tried  to  hang  the  city  s  by  a  sufflcient  number  and  you  have  a  situation  in 
mayor;  serious  race  riots  in  Arkansas  that  took  which  only  the  Army  can  rule, 
a  death  toll  of  more  than  a  score;  a  longshore- 
men's strike  that  tied  up  the  port  of  New  York,  During  that  period  last  fall  when  " liability" 
followed  by  a  teamsters'  strike  that  menaced  communities  were  multiplying  so  rapidly, 
the  railway  terminals;  and  then,  overlooking  many  of  us  believed  that  we  were  about  to  face 
many  other  strikes  that  only  seemed  small  "a  situation  in  which  only  the  Army  can  rule." 
because  they  were  dwarfed  by  the  others,  the  We  did  a  little  anxious  speculating:  Would 
great  coal  strike  which,  like  the  steel  strike,  the  Army  stand  true  to  the  old  order,  or  would 
brought  many  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  it  show  the  infection  of  Bolshevism?  It  was  in 
country  into  the  maelstrom  of  industrial  strife,  this  crisis  that  Waukegan  started  to  add  itself 
The  outstanding  feature  of  all  this  turmoil,  to  the  list  of  "liability"  communities,  and  then 
the  feature  that  filled  many  citizens  with  fore-  right-about-faced,  and  proved  itself  a  sterling 
bodings,  was  that  the  radicals  seemed  to  be  asset. 

in  the  saddle,  spurring  the  workers  not  only  to  Waukegan  is  a  manufacturing  steel  centre, 
conflict  with  their  employers,  but  to  conflict  When  the  big  strike  broke  last  September,  the 
with  our  form  of  government.  Wherever  un-  workers  in  the  steel  mills  at  Waukegan  fell  in 
rest  promised  a  fertile  field  for  his  labors,  there  line.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  strike,  news- 
was  the  propagandist.  "Red  literature"  was  paper  despatches  covering  what  is  known  as 
circulated  among  the  strikers;  tons  of  it  was  the  " Chicago  district,"  which  includes  Wauke- 
seized  in  a  raid  at  Gary;  it  was  circulated  among  gan,  Joliet,  and  South  Chicago  in  Illinois, 
the  Negroes.  The  "Reds"  were  capitalizing  and  East  Chicago,  Indiana  Harbor,  and 
every  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  country.  "It  is  Gary  in  Indiana,  spoke  of  Waukegan  as  "the 
social  revolution  downward — nothing  else,"  most  dangerous  spot  among  the  steel  centres." 
the  National  Security  League  warned.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  nearness  of  Mil- 
It  was  during  this  period  that  there  occurred  waukee,  a  city  that  harbors  numerous  radicals; 
a  thing  that,  I  believe,  was  without  precedent  and  many  of  these  seized  upon  the  turmoil  of 
in  the  history  of  this  nation.  The  Secretary  the  strike  as  an  opportunity  to  do  zealous  mis- 
of  War  telegraphed  to  the  governor  of  every  sionary  work. 

state  that  in  the  event  of  any  civil  disorder  Almost  immediately  after  the  strike  broke, 

which  he  found  himself  unable  to  control,  the  with    the   first    gathering   of    mobs    and    the 
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jeering  and  stoning  of  workmen  who  wanted  always  be  paramount,  usually  gets  it  'where 
to  continue  working,  Sheriff  Green  of  Lake  the  chicken  gets  the  ax.'  " 
County,  in  which  Waukegan  is  located,  The  Sheriff  accepted  this  theory.  He  depu- 
telegraphed  Governor  Lowden  for  troops,  tized  a  number  of  business  men,  some  serving 
The  governor  sent  the  adjutant-general  of  with  great  reluctance  and  therefore  with  ques- 
the  state,  Brig.-Gen.  Frank  S.  Dickson,  to  tionable  effect.  Jeering  mobs  continued  to 
look  over  the  situation.  Needless  to  say,  gather  at  the  danger  points;  morning  and 
General  Dickson  was  familiar  with  the  Gover-  evening,  strike  pickets  packed  the  street  cars 
nor's  views  as  to  the  initial  responsibility  not  to  the  running  boards  to  crowd  out  men  who 
only  of  the  local  civil  authorities  but  also  of  the  desired  to  get  to  the  plants;  on  one  or  two 
individual  citizens  resident  in  the  community,  occasions  a  clash  between  great  crowds  of 
for  the  maintenance  of  local  civil  government,  strike  sympathizers  and  several  scores  of  police 
particularly  as  it  is  affected  by  the  local  en-  and  special  deputies  was  narrowly  averted, 
forcement  of  law  and  order.  General  Dickson  For  five  or  six  days  the  peace  of  Waukegan 
surveyed  conditions  in  Waukegan,  and  con-  hung  in  the  balance.  Then,  at  the  evening 
eluded  that  there  was  no  emergency  that  justi-  hour,  a  mob  of  from  2,500  to  3,000  men  and 
fied  the  community  leaning  on  the  state.  women  massed  along  the  public  highway  front- 
In  a  talk  with  the  Sheriff,  he  found  that  of-  ing  one  of  the  great  steel  plants,  to  greet  in 
ficial  willing  to  try  to  handle  the  situation,  strikers'  fashion  the  men  coming  from  their 
but,  like  the  majority  of  local  peace  officers,  work.  An  official  of  the  company,  who  had 
not  quite  clear  as  to  either  his  powers  or  the  been  made  a  special  deputy  sheriff,  coming  out 
proper  procedure.  The  General  suggested  that  of  the  plant  in  his  car,  momentarily  lost  con- 
the  Sheriff  swear  in  a  sufficient  number  of  depu-  trol  of  it  and  ran  into  the  crowd.  Rocks  began 
ties  to  enable  him,  as  the  chief  peace  officer  of  to  fly.  In  the  excitement,  the  official  fired  his 
the  county,  to  preserve  law  and  order.  The  revolver.  "Hang  him!  Kill  him!"  the  crowd 
Sheriff  agreed,  but  showed  a  disposition  to  go  yelled.  The  man  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
into  the  rural  townships  of  his  county,  away  life. 

from   the  city  of  Waukegan,   to    secure  his  That  same  night  Governor  Lowden  received 

deputies.  telephone  calls  from  the  Sheriff,  from  the  Mayor 

To  this  General   Dickson  demurred:     "The  of  Waukegan,  from  the  Police  Commissioner, 

problem  is  one  for  the  citizens  of  Waukegan.  and  from  the  Circuit  Judge  of  the  District, 

The  trouble  is  within  their  city  limits,  and  it  and  they  all  voiced  insistent  demand  for  the 

is  their  homes  and  property  interests  that  are  immediate  despatch  of  troops, 

at  stake.    You  should  call  upon  responsible  The  Governor  again  sent  General  Dickson 

business  and  professional  men  of  Waukegan  to  to  Waukegan,  with  explicit  directions  what  to 

serve  as  deputies."  say  and  do  and  with  power  to  act.     Upon 

The  reply  was  the  one  that  General  Dickson  reaching  Waukegan,  the  General  discovered 

was  accustomed  to.    "  The  business  and  pro-  that   neither  enough  deputies  had  been  put 

fessional  men  won't  want  to  serve.     A  good  on  nor  had  they  been  organized  in  an  effective 

many  of  them  will  refuse  straight  out.     They'll  way.     It  was  also  at  once  impressed  upon  the 

tell  me  that  if  they  serve  it  will  hurt  their  Sheriff  that  when  there  is  disorder  because  of  a 

business."  strike,  no  one  in  any  way  connected  with  either 

"That  attitude  of  theirs  is  the  very  reason  side  of  the  controversy  should  be  clothed  with 

why  they  should  be  called  upon:  in  an  experi-  police  power;  that  the  strength  of  the  consti- 

ence  covering  more  than  twenty-two  years  I  tuted  authorities  and  those  called  to  their  aid 

have  found  it  characteristic  that  when  in  a  in  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  lies  not 

local  community  the  question  of  supremacy  of  only  in  the  law  but  in  the  entirely  fair  and 

the  law  and  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  impartial  relation  which  these  officers  bear  to 

is  involved,  the  business  man  is  inclined  to  the  controversy  and  the  clearness  with  which 

play  both   ends  against  the  middle,  usually  they  maintain  that  position  of  fairness  and 

meeting  the  peace  officer  at  the  front  door  of  impartiality;  and  that  no  matter  how  fair  a 

his  establishment  with  words  of  commendation  man  connected  with  either  side  may  try  to  be 

and  the  disorderly  element  at  the  rear  door  when  clothed  with  police  power,  even  though 

with  expressions  of  sympathy,  and   between  he  is  not  unconsciously  swerved  from  an  atti- 

the  two  the  general  public,  whose  rights  must  tude  of  strict  impartiality,  his  inclusion  as  a 
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peace  officer  furnishes  an  element  of  irritation 
which  is  both  undesirable  and  unnecessary. 
The  Sheriff  immediately  relieved  from  duty 
all  deputies  who  were  even  remotely  connected 
with  the  steel  industry. 

Soon  after  this  second  arrival  in  Waukegan, 
General  Dickson  found  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  holding  a  special  meeting,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  pass  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  Sheriff  for  calling  upon  business 
and  professional  men  to  preserve  law  and  order, 
and  demanding  the  immediate  despatch  of 
troops.  The  General  invited  himself  to  this 
meeting.  The  hall  was  crowded  and  the  argu- 
ment was  practically  all  one  way.  Before  the 
resolution  was  put  to  the  vote,  the  Circuit  Judge 
asked  the  General  if  he  desired  to  address  the 
meeting. 

The  General  accepted,  that  being  his  object 
in  going  to  the  meeting,  and  spoke  something 
as  follows: 

Governor  Lowden  is  determined  that  law  and 
order  shall  be  preserved  in  Waukegan  and  every 
other  section  of  the  state,  but  that  there  shall  first  be 
brought  to  the  citizenship  of  the  community  a  full 
realization  of  its  own  duty  and  responsibility.  If 
the  members  of  this  Chamber  of  Commerce,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  the  leading  business  and  professional 
men  of  this  thriving  city,  representing  as  they  do 
the  best  thought,  industrially,  socially,  economically, 
in  the  community,  are  ready  to  admit  to  the  rest  of 
the  state  that  civil  government  is  a  failure  and  has 
broken  down  in  Waukegan,  then  pass  this  resolution 
and,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Governor,  I  will 
immediately  bring  troops.  If  you  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  in  this  thriving  city  in  which  not  only  your 
property  and  business  interests  but  your  homes  and 
families  are  situated,  government  under  the  law  has 
ceased  to  function,  that  law  and  order  have  abdi- 
cated, then  pass  this  resolution  as  an  open  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  situation,  and  the  Governor  will 
step  in  and  protect  you  from  yourselves. 

But  before  doing  this  you  should  realize  what 
you  are  doing.  You  should  realize  that  this  nation 
rests  upon  the  efficiency  of  local  civil  government; 
that  a  democracy  exists  because  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  give  up  certain  of  their  rights  as  individuals, 
in  order  that  community  and  state  and  national 
government  may  be  erected.  The  individual  citi- 
zen gives  up  a  certain  portion  of  his  property  each 
year,  the  result  of  his  toil,  manual  or  mental,  in  the 
shape  of  taxes,  to  the  end  that  the  greater  portion 
which  he  retains  may  be  the  more  efficiently  admin- 
istered and  properly  protected.  That  is  'illustrative 
of  the  price  that  the  individual  pays  for  government. 
No  individual  citizen  may  enjoy  the  blessings  and 
opportunities  of  government  under  the  law,  and  es- 
cape his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 


of  that  government  under  which  he  enjoys  his  bless- 
ings or  is  afforded  his  opportunities. 

And  do  not  forget  that  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  bring  troops,  the  Governor  must  bring  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  from  other  sections  of  the 
state  where  civil  government  has  not  broken  down. 
If  this  is  done  I  would  be  curious,  if  possible,  to  see 
the  conscience  of  any  one  of  you  members  of  this 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  you  walk  from  your  car  in 
the  morning  into  your  place  of  business,  passing  a 
man  in  uniform  and  with  a  rifle,  patrolling  your 
streets — a  soldier  brought  from  his  business  or  pro- 
fession in  some  other  section  of  the  state  to  make  it 
possible  for  your  wife  to  leave  your  home  and  reach 
your  store  without  danger  of  assault,  or  for  your 
children  with  books  in  strap  to  leave  your  home  and 
traverse  the  streets  to  the  city  schools  without  fear 
of  attack,  there  to  learn  the  duties  and  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  and  blessings  of  citizenship  in  a 
government  of  law  and  order  founded  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of 
Illinois. 

If  troops  are  brought  it  will  palsy  the  hands  of 
civil  government  for  years  to  come,  or  so  long  as  the 
memory  of  the  present  inhabitants  endures:  each 
potential  law  breaker  in  the  future  would  say  that 
they  ran  it  over  the  local  authorities  in  the  steel 
strike  and  got  away  with  it  and  could  do  it  again  in 
any  other  lawlessness  they  might  contemplate. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law-abiding  citizenship  of 
Waukegan  takes  a  firm  and  impartial  stand  for  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order,  and  serves  notice  on 
each  and  every  element  involved  in  local  differences 
that  the  right  of  the  community  to  orderly  govern- 
ment is  paramount,  and  that  neither  side,  regardless 
of  their  individual  differences,  can  use  the  peace  and 
quiet  guaranteed  by  the  law  to  that  community,  as  a 
football  for  a  mob — if  you  do  this,  gentlemen,  you 
will  not  only  adequately  take  care  of  your  present 
difficulty  but  you  will  have  strengthened  the  hands 
of  civil  government  in  this  city  for  years  to  come. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  General's  remarks, 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
stated  that  he  desired  to  apologize  to  the 
membership;  that  he,  in  common  with  others, 
had  held  the  belief  that  there  was  a  band  of 
soldiers  standing  around  somewhere  in  the 
state  with  nothing  else  to  do;  but  that  he  now 
realized  that  this  problem  was  initially  their 
own  problem;  the  affected  community  was  their 
community;  their  best  interests,  their  property 
interests,  social  interests,  home  interests,  were 
all  centred  in  this  community;  and  that  for  one 
he  proposed  to  go  the  limit  in  discharging  his 
full  responsibility. 

This  sentiment  was  joined  in  by  every  mem- 
ber present;  the  original  resolution  was  unani- 
mously tabled  and  another  resolution  was  im- 
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mediately  passed,  commending  the  Sheriff  for 
his  action  and  pledging  him  their  full  support. 

There  was  another  conference  with  the  Sher- 
iff. And  that  night  a  meeting  of  the  special 
deputy  sheriffs  was  called,  at  which  the  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Sheriff  was  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, each  man  being  advised  where  he  was 
to  be,  what  he  was  to  do,  and  what  were  his 
powers  and  responsibilities.  This  had  two 
effects:  not  only  did  it  strengthen  the  morale 
of  the  special  deputies  by  giving  them  a  sense  of 
cohesion,  but  it  also  had  a  psychological  effect 
upon  the  potential  law-breaker  for  he  intui- 
tively saw  that  in  some  way  order  had  come 
out  of  chaos. 

General  Dickson  returned  to  Chicago.  The 
following  day  the  Sheriff  telephoned  him  that  so 
magnificent  had  been  the  response  of  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  to  this  new  thought 
of  their  responsibility,  that  he  then  had  450 
volunteer  deputies.  The  next  day  the  Sheriff 
again  telephoned.  His  message  was  that  he 
could  secure  three  or  four  times  as  many  vol- 
unteers but  that  he  felt  he  did  not  need  addi- 
tional men. 

For  the  remaining  three  months  and  two 


weeks  of  that  steel  strike  there  was  not  a  shot 
fired,  a  rock  thrown,  in  the  city  of  Waukegan. 

That  is  the  way  the  citizens  of  Waukegan 
met  the  lawless  threat  of  a  union  "local." 
It  is  a  much-needed  reminder  of  a  graphic 
truth.  This  truth  is  that  the  "one  big  union" 
in  this  country  is  the  American  people.  Before 
the  united  resolution  of  that  one  big  union, 
before  its  majesty  and  power,  all  the  lesser 
unions — all  the  organizations  of  class  greed  or 
hate — retreat,  disintegrate.  The  American 
people  have  only  to  realize  their  own  might 
and  all  the  threats  of  disorder  will  cease. 

Why  did  Waukegan  have  this  primary 
school  lesson  in  civics  taught  it  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Illinois,  through  the  mouth  of  his  Adju- 
tant-General? Where  were  the  school  teachers, 
that  it  had  not  been  taught  to  every  school 
child?  Where  were  the  college  professors? 
And  where  was  the  hard  common  sense  of  the 
business  men? 

It  is  time  that  the  American  people  be- 
thought themselves  of  their  heritage  of  cour- 
age, self-reliance,  and  ideal  of  self-government. 
What  Waukegan  learned,  the  country  should 
remember. 


LENDING  MONEY  TO  CHINA 

How  Japan,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  America  Decided  to  Form 
The  Consortium  That  is  to  Advance  Capital  to  China.  How 
Japan  is  Placed  in  the  Question  of  Chinese  Loans.  The  Necessity 
for  an  Explanation  as  to  What  Arrangements  Have  Been  Made 

By  SYDNEY  GREENBIE 


THE  Open  Shop  in  international 
finance  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past; 
at  least  so  far  as  China  goes.  On 
May  nth,  exactly  eighteen  months 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
Japan  formally  declared  her  willingness  to 
enter  the  new  Consortium.  For  the  past  year 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  America  have  been 
ready  to  act  in  consort  in  the  matter  of  loans 
to  China,  but  Japan  insisted  on  certain  reser- 
vations which  the  others  were  not  ready  to 
grant.  Japan  claims  that  the  powers  yielded 
and  the  powers  claim  that  Japan  gave  way. 
But  to  us  it  is  evident  that  no  nation  is  to-day 
sufficiently  powerful  and  self-contained  to  be 
able  to  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  them. 


The  closed  shop  in  international  finance  has 
come  to  stay.  And  that  union  of  world  bank- 
ers is  to  be  known  as  the  Consortium. 

The  historian  of  the  future  may  be  able  to 
link  the  World  War  in  Europe  with  the  greater 
war  in  Asia  by  tracing  the  story  of  the  Consor- 
tium, or  if  there  is  to  be  no  such  war  in  Asia, 
he  may  be  able  to  regard  this  consortium  as 
the  bridge  from  East  to  West.  For  though 
cooperation  between  the  powers  in  China  has 
been  known  before  and  a  consortium  was  first 
proposed  in  1909  which  aimed  to  include  Russia 
Japan,  Germany,  France,  England,  and  America 
it  was  not  till  the  termination  of  the  war  that 
its  possibility  became  tangible.  Secretary 
Knox's   proposal   for   the   neutralization   and 
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internationalization  of  the  Manchurian  railway  Downing  Street,  but  there  was  too  much  to 

system   was   met   with   a   cold   No.      Shortly  do  in  Europe. 

afterward  Japan  made  an  agreement  with  Russia  America  was  viewing  all  this  with  no  little 

which  completely  frustrated  Knox's  proposals,  apprehension.     When,   after  she  entered    the 

When    in    191 3,    President    Wilson    took    the  war,  in  order  to  restate  her  attitude  on  the 

matter  in  hand,  he  refused  to  become  a  party  Open    Door    policy    in    China,    the    Lansing- 

to  a  scheme  which,  in  his  estimation,  instead  Ishii   Agreement   was    "arrived   at,"   Japan's 

of  working  for   the   rehabilitation   of   China,  special  interests  in  China  were  again  recognized, 

bound  her  with  Lilliputian  security.     And  the  In  19 18,  however,  Japan  a  second  time  made 

poor  sleepy  Gulliver  of  the  East  became  more  an  arragement  with  China  without  consulting 

and  more  helpless.     For  the  plan  had  no  pro-  her  ally,  Great  Britain.     This  time  it  was  the 

visions  against  the  pernicious  practice  of  marry-  Sino-Japanese  Military  Agreement.     This  time 

ing  China  to  one  power  after  another  with  it  was  fear  of  the  German  prisoners  let  loose 

concessions  without  giving  any  guarantee  of  by    the    Russians    that    endangered    Japan's 

the  preservation  of  her  dower  rights — freedom  existence,    and    in    consequence   Japan    made 

in  her  industrial  and  political  affairs.  certain    arrangements    with   China,    whereby 

Though  ready  to  unite  with  Russia,  who  was  China  was  to  put  her  army  under  Japanese 

her  "natural"  enemy,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  officers,  etc.,  the  text  of  which  has  never  been 

the  other  powers  out  of  Manchuria,  Japan  was  published.     But  it  was  definitely  understood 

anxious   to  come  out   of  the   situation   with  that  the  agreement  would  terminate  with  the 

face.     Her  plea  then  was  the  identical  plea  end  of  the  war.     It  is  still  in  force  and  still  a 

that  just  recently  kept  the  consummation  of  secret. 

the  Consortium  in  abeyance.     It  was  the  plea  Furthermore,    since    191 7,    Japan    has   lent 

of  special  interests  through  propinquity.     In  China  about   281,543,762   yen   privately,    for 

justification   of   this  position  Japan   has  an-  political  and  industrial  purposes,  for  reorganiza- 

nexed  Korea  and  encroached  upon  Manchuria  tion,  railway  construction,  ammunition,  canal 

and  eastern  Inner  Mongolia  virtually  to  the  improvements,  flood  relief,  wireless,  forestry, 

point  of  annexation.     Japan  is  a  nation  true  war  participation,  and  other  ends,  according 

to  her  word,  but  loose  in  her  wordings.     Guar-  to  Millard's  Review  for  April, 

anteeing  the  Open  Door  in  these  regions,  she  As  though  this  were  not  enough,  when  the 

has   made   entrance   of    no    advantage.     But  success  of  Germany  on  the  western  front  was 

ill-content  with  penetration  of  these  regions,  at  its  height,  Count  Terauchi,  Prime  Minister 

she  has,  by  means  of  the  various  railroads  there,  and  arch-plotter  in  China,  came  out  with  a 

sought  to  divert  the  course  of  Chinese  trade  statement,  published  by  Mr.  Gregory  Mason  of 

from  Shanghai,  away  through  Manchuria  and  the  Outlook,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  un- 

Korea   to   Japan.     In    this   there   is   nothing  likely  that  some  understanding,  if  not  alliance, 

intrinsically  wrong.     But  what  with  the  en-  might  be  made  between  Japan  and  Germany, 

ormous  investments  in  development  schemes,  These  things  must  be  recalled  in  considera- 

it  is  idle  to  expect  that  Japan  would  relinquish  tion  of  the  new  Consortium.     I   state  them 

to  any  consortium  scheme  all  these  advantages,  not  to  condemn  Japan,  but  to  delve  into  the 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  the  thought  psychology  of  the  powers  who,  at  the  Peace 

behind  the  new  Consortium  can  be  grasped,  Conference  at  Versailles,  came  to  the  conclusion 

to  review  the  activities  in  China  since  the  fail-  that  the  only  solution  for  the  situation  in  the 

ure  of  the  first.     First  came  the  war.     Japan  Far   East  was  a  cooperative  scheme.     They 

immediately  declared  her  intention  of  carrying  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  understand 

out  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  with  Great  Britain  why    Japan    withheld    from    concurring,  and 

and  captured  Kiaochau  from  Germany.     Im-  finally  yielded, 
mediately  afterward,  without  consulting  Great 
Britain  as  called  for  in  the  Treaty,  she  issued 

the  famous  Twenty-one  Demands  on  China,  [T  WAS  at  the  suggestion  of  our  Government 

Group  V  of  which  alone,  had  they  been  ac-  1   that   consideration  was  given   to  the  new 

cepted,   would   have  made  a   vassal   state  of  Consortium.     Doubtless,  the  above  incidents 

China.     These    were    completely    kept    from  have  had  much  to  do  with  a  change  of  policy 

Britain  and,  when  they  finally  leaked  out,  were  on  the  part  of  the  Wilson  Administration.     In 

vociferously  denied.     It  did  not  at  all  please  substance,  the  plans  on  which  the  new  Con- 
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sortium  is  based  were  hardly  different  from  the 
old.  They  call  for  the  pooling  of  all  such 
interests  of  the  several  powers  in  China  as  had 
not  been  already  developed  separately,  in  a 
"full  and  free  partnership."  In  this  way  it 
was  hoped  that  future  spheres  of  influence 
would  be  eliminated,  jealousies  between  the 
powers  would  be  done  away  with,  and  China 
would  be  prevented  from  pitting  one  against 
the  other  for  her  own  selfish  ends.  The  "her" 
must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  militarists 
who  are  ever  ready  to  sell  out  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  guarantees  given  to  China  were  to  the 
effect  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the 
Consortium  undertake  such  private  enter- 
prises as  banking,  manufacturing,  or  commerce, 
but  would  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  the  laying  of  highways,  and 
the  reorganization  of  China's  currency.  The 
Consortium  was  to  make  loans  to  the  Central 
or  Provincial  Government  only,  but  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  advancement,  peace  between 
the  North  and  South  was  to  be  established. 
That  could  only  be  a  persuasive  measure. 
The  Consortium  was  not  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  China. 

The  loans  were  to  be  made  by  groups  of 
bankers  in  the  four  countries,  but  none  could 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  their  govern- 
ments. The  conditions  were  evidently  so 
attractive  that,  from  the  five  American  banks 
who  at  first  took  an  interest,  the  number  grew 
to  where  to-day  there  are  37,  and  the  Japanese 
bankers  now  number  18.  The  British  and 
-French  groups  are,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
not  yet  publicly  numbered.  And  according 
to  published  accounts,  the  British,  French, 
and  American  groups  found  their  governments 
ready  to  back  them,  but  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment asked  that  Manchuria  and  Mongolia 
be  excluded  from  the  influence  of  the  Consor- 
tium. It  might  here  be  stated  that,  though 
private  firms  in  Japan  seemed  ready  and  willing 
to  enter,  so  handicapped  are  they  either  by 
subsidy  or  law,  that  in  international  affairs 
the  wishes  of  their  government  are  supreme. 
Hence  the  Consortium  came  to  a  deadlock. 
In  other  words,  Japan  was  quite  willing  to 
get  her  25  per  cent,  share  of  loans  on  projects 
in  China  over  which  her  special  interests  and 
propinquity  did  not  call  for  more  direct  action, 
but  she  could  not  agree  to  the  sharing  of  her 
possessions  with  the  others. 

Recognizing  that  such  a  situation  was  ab- 


solutely untenable,  the  three  powers  decided 
to  dispatch  a  special  mission  to  the  Orient 
to  study  the  problem  on  the  ground.  And  in 
consequence  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  of  the 
J.  P.  Morgan  Co.,  was  selected  to  represent 
them.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  also  went  in 
the  party.  It  was  only  then  that  any  special 
attention  was  focused  on  this  tremendous 
undertaking.  It  was  obvious  from  cabled 
reports  that  there  was  considerable  team-work 
here,  that  some  one  would  have  to  concentrate 
on  bringing  Japan  round  to  a  realization  of 
the  urgency  of  her  entry,  and  another  would 
have  to  keep  Japan  interested  while  oil  was 
being  poured  on  the  troubled  waters  in  China. 
Why  Mr.  Vanderlip  remained  in  Japan  while 
Mr.  Lamont  went  on  to  China  is  a  mystery 
in  personalities. 

In  Japan  the  party  was  received  by  two  of 
the  most  prominent  financial  magnates — one, 
Governor  Junnosuke  Inouye  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  the  other,  Baron  Shibusawa,  popularly 
known  as  the  "Schwab  of  Japan."  A  confer- 
ence was  organized.  The  financiers  met  at 
the  Bankers'  Club  in  Tokio  on  April  29th. 
There  it  was  decided  to  discuss  such  questions 
as  Japanese  immigration,  investment  in  China 
conjointly,  the  Shantung  situation,  the  invas- 
ion of  Siberia,  and  the  submarine  cables. 
What  many  of  these  had  to  do  with  the  Con- 
sortium is  somewhat  problematical.  All  the 
world  got  as  to  the  decisions  arrived  at  was 
the  fact  that  views  were  exchanged  in  a 
friendly  manner.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

PRESSURE     ON     JAPAN 

SOMETHING  more  effective  than  an 
exchange  of  views  had,  however,  taken 
place.  The  several  governments  concerned 
had  in  the  meantime  done  some  meddling 
on  their  own.  Letters  and  messages  passed 
among  them  which  left  Japan  definitely  to 
understand  that  she  and  she  alone  would  lose 
by  withholding.  The  pressure  was  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  though  never  a  word  has  leaked 
out,  and  though,  when  Mr.  Lamont  left  for 
China,  Japan  still  held  out  for  her  reservations, 
there  were  conditions  and  circumstances  at 
work  which  she  did  not  dare  to  ignore. 

First  and  foremost  among  these  was  the 
financial  slump  in  Japan  which  has  more  than 
perplexed  the  Island  Empire.  Second,  in 
consequence  of  the  first,  was  the  financial 
stringency  in  Manchuria  and  the  eagerness 
of  the  owners  of  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
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way  for  a  loan  which  could  not  be  floated  in  In  a  measure  this  was  justified  all  the  way 

Japan    and    which    was    sought    in    America,  round,  for  the  undertaking  was  shrouded  in 

Third,  as  either  cause  or  effect,  was  the  situa-  secrecy  on  many  points  which  could  not  but 

tion  in  China.     China,  on  account  of  Japan's  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  many.     Perhaps  this 

courtship  of  the   Peking  militarists  and   the  was   unavoidable,    but   it   was   none   the  less 

rape  of  Shantung,  had  instituted  a  boycott  natural  that  China  should  be  wary.     In  her 

of  Japanese  goods  the  bitterness  and  force  of  own  sort  of  way,  China  was  taking  inventory, 

which  Japan  has  learned  to  respect.     These  The  last  loan  of  $125,000,000  only  arrived  in 

circumstances  alone  might  have  been  enough  China   as   $104,851,840   after   deductions   for 

to  drive  a  nation  to  desperation;  but  a  sensitive  underwriting  had  been  paid.     And  before  the 

nation  like  Japan  would  suffer  these  things  a  sum  could  be  paid  off,  it  will  have  cost  China 

thousand   times  over  in   silence.     One  thing  $235,768,105  by  way  of  interest  and  commis- 

Japan  cannot  stand — and  that  is  the  distrust  sions.     And  China  knew  that  only  a  small  part 

of  the  world.  of  this  tremendous  sum  had  gone  into  actual 

And  the  Lamont  party  found  from  the  mo-  constructive  work, 

ment    it    left   Nagasaki   for   China   until  the  , 

.    ..         «.    r   b^            •       •       cu.                  ,  •  CHINA  S   NEEDS 

moment  it  set  foot  again  in  Snimonoseki  on 

its  return  that  there  was  not  a  white  man  nor  \/ET  China  needs  assistance.    Railroads  are 


Y 


a  yellow  man  who  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  1     the  world's  salvation  and  China's  need. 

Japan.     Japan  was  an  isolated  country  socially,  But  for  lack  of  railroads,  China  would  to-day 

isolated  a  thousand  times  more  definitely  than  be  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth — finan- 

she   is   geographically.     And   the   good   sense  daily  and  politically.     And  the  fact  that  her 

of  the  Japanese  has  brought  them  to  a  realiza-  railroads  are  short  while  those  of  other  countries 

tion  that  that  does  not  pay.     Japan  wants  are  long  makes  of  her  a  prey  to  those  tentacles 

the  good  will  of  the  world,  and  she  wants  it  of  trade  against  which  she  is  helpless.     China 

sorely.  has  to-day  only  about  6,500  miles  of  railroad: 

When  Mr.  Lamont  arrived  in  China  he  did  she  needs  100,000.     She  who  built  the  rambling 

not  find  the  same  atmosphere  as  he  had  found  walls    has    still    only    footpaths.     She    needs 

in  Japan.     The  fact  that  he  had  been  in  Japan  100,000  miles  of  highway.     Her  canals,  which  a 

first  added  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Chinese,  thousand  years  ago  kept  the  country  open  to 

They  had  many  things  to  ponder  over  and  be  trade   and    partially   free   from  famine,  have 

suspicious  about.     China  remembered  the  pro-  fallen   into  disrepair.     She   needs   telegraphs, 

cesses  of  Westernization  which  she  had  had  to  telephones,  wireless.     If  only  the  money  she 

answer  with  the  Boxer  Uprising  in   1900.    But  borrowed   went   into   such   enterprises   China 

China  has  never  forgotten  the  return  of  the  would  repay  the  world  a  thousand  fold. 

Boxer  Indemnity  by  the  United  States.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  China  should 

In  Peking  some  students  threatened  to  stone  be  suspicious,  and  likewise  natural  that  she 

the  hotel  in  which  Mr.  Lamont  stopped.     A  should    be    willing    to    be    convinced.     What 

few  came  as  special  representatives  of  the  stu-  young  China  wanted  most  was  definite  and 

dent  body,  according  to  one  report,  and  quiz-  outspoken  assurance  that  her  integrity  as  a 

zed   Mr.   Lamont  for  two  hours.     They  left  nation  would  not  be  jeopardized, 

apparently  satisfied.     Their  strong  plea  was  The  leading  Chinese  newspapers  expressed 

that  no  loans  be  made  to  the  Government  until  their  gratitude  at  repeated  assurances  of  due 

peace  between  North  and  South  was  established,  respect  being  given  to  Chinese  public  opinion 

The  press  of  China  and  the  people  of  China  and   promises   to   refrain   from   interfering   in 

weredivided.    Some  of  the  Japanese,  whoowned  her  internal  affairs.     But  others,  like  the  China 

papers  in  China,  sought  to  alienate  the  sym-  Times,  said:     "The  British  plan  to  control  our 

pathy  of  the  Chinese  for  America;  some  tried  railroads  jointly,  and  the  American  plan  is  to 

other  tactics.    The  Chinese  militarists  in  Peking  monopolize  our  industries  jointly,   while  the 

who  had  tasted  of  the   flesh-pots  of  Nippon  Japanese  plan  to  monopolize  all  our  railroads, 

were  not  over  anxious  to  put  themselves  on  a  mines,  forestry,  and  industries.     Any  one  of 

diet.     Chinese  patriots  saw  in  the  new  Con-  these  plans  will  put  our  destiny  in  their  hands." 

sortium  a  rope  of  a  different  fibre.     The  Con-  It  also  declared:  "Although  it  has  been  reported 

sortium  party  found  itself  double-crossed  by  that   Japan   will   make   certain   compromises, 

obvious  agencies.  it  is  hard  to  say  to  what  extent  these  will  go." 
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To  this  Mr.  Lamont  said:  "It  now  remains 
for  the  Japanese  Government  formally  to  con- 
firm this  desire  [of  her  bankers  to  join].  If 
they  fail  to  do  so  and  if  Japan  remains  outside 
the  Consortium,  I  should  think  that  Japan 
might  prove  to  be  the  chief  loser."  He  next 
made  it  clear  to  China  that  she  would  first  have 
to  establish  peace  if  she  is  to  be  helped.  Aside 
from  the  reorganization  of  the  currency,  the 
Consortium  is  going  to  see  to  it  that  a  suffici- 
ently safe  audit  system  is  established,  so  that 
it  will  be  sure  that  all  loan  expenditures  go  as 
far  as  they  should  into  theproperties  themselves. 
Further,  the  Chinese  Government,  in  order 
to  save  some  cash,  refused  to  pay  on  certain 
bearer  bonds  which  had  come  back  rather  cur- 
iously. These  were  formerly  German  property 
bonds  on  the  Hukuan  Railway  loan  which 
Germany  had  evidently  sold  off  before  the  war. 
They  had  now  come  back  by  way  of  England 
and  America.  The  Chinese  Government 
wanted  proof  of  transference  on  bearer  bonds. 
Mr.  Lamont  pointed  out  to  them  that  this 
action  would  totally  discredit  them  and  that 
the  ability  to  secure  further  investments  would 
be  very  slim  unless  these  were  redeemed.  And 
for  the  time  being,  these  matters  are  hanging 
fire.  Not  until  the  Consortium  is  finally  con- 
cluded at  a  conference  to  be  held  in  New  York 
September  20th  next  will  the  actual  details  be 
known.     Mr.  Lamont  then  returned  to  Japan. 

MR.       LAMONT's      STATEMENT 

THEN  it  became  known  that  the  Japanese 
Government  had  finally  given  its  consent. 
In  Japan,  opinion  ranged  from  imperialistic 
chauvinism  to  liberal  recognition  of  the  Con- 
sortium as  a  way  out  of  the  mess.  On  May 
nth,  things  came  to  a  head.  Mr.  Lamont 
stated  on  his  return  to  America  that  "the  fact 
that  Japan  has  come  into  the  Consortium  for 
China  without  reservations  should  be  made 
clear.  The  agreement  that  the  Japanese 
banking  group  with  the  approval  of  its  govern- 
ment, signed  at  Tokio,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  on  this  point;  but  in  japan,  while  there 
was  perfect  readiness  by  all  authorities  to  an- 
nounce that  an  understanding  had  been  reached, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  reluctance  to  make 
public  any  statement  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment had  withdrawn  its  reservations  as  to 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  It  is  only  fair, 
therefore,  that  every  member  of  the  American 
banking  group  and  American  investors  gen- 
erally should  clearly  understand  the  facts." 


Still  Viscount  Uchida,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
insisted:  "While  other  powers  can  afford  to 
regard  the  new  Consortium  solely  as  a  business 
matter  Japan  is  otherwise  situated,  since  her 
vital  national  interests,  such  as  national  defence 
and  economic  existence,  are  apt  to  be  involved 
in  enterprises  near  her  border.  When  the 
three  other  governments  expressly  declared 
to  Japan  that  they  not  only  did  not  contemplate 
acts  inimical  to  her  vital  interests  but  were 
ready  to  give  assurance  sufficiently  safeguard- 
ing them,  the  Japanese  Government  decided 
to  confirm  the  Paris  agreement."  What 
Japan  expected  the  powers  to  say  other  than 
just  that  is  a  matter  for  diplomats  to  play  with. 
To  the  common  person  this  statement  is  abso- 
lutely meaningless.  It  is  a  generalization 
which  leaves  the  door  open  for  Japan  to  object 
to  loans  for  any  work  which  she  feels  will 
jeopardize  her  national  life  or  vitally  affect 
her  "  sovereignty."  Any  railroad  scheme  which 
might  become  a  competitor  by  diverting  freight 
from  Manchurian  lines  owned  by  Japan  would 
be  a  menace  to  Japan's  sovereignty. 

For  instance,  it  seems  understood  that  among 
these  vital  interests  are  certain  loans  to  Chinese 
capitalists  and  corporations.  And  doubtless 
Japan  would  right  now  much  rather  have  the 
millions  sunk  in  China  in  her  own  hands.  But 
if  these  are  recognized,  what  guarantee  is  there 
that  even  under  the  nose  of  the  Consortium 
further  "loans"  will  not  be  made? 

Is  it  likely  that  Japan  will  relinquish  her 
hold  on  the  South  Manchurian  Railroad,  which 
in  her  opinion  is  of  strategic  importance? 
If  the  Consortium  is  to  have  no  say  in  such 
vested  interests,  secured  before  its  conclusion, 
how  is  it  going  to  secure  itself  against  these 
very  interests  being  used  as  a  means  of  break- 
ing up  the  unity  of  the  cooperative  enterprises? 
How  is  so  sweeping  a  clause  going  to  be  kept 
within  bounds?  If  Japan  is  left  in  full  control 
of  the  Manchurian  railways,  if  the  Consortium 
has  not  really  dissolved  the  Sino-Japanese 
Military  Agreement,  if  Japan  is  to  control  the 
German-built  railways  in  Shantung,  how  is 
the  Consortium  going  to  better  things  in  the 
Far  East?  There  is  altogether  too  much  silence 
on  many  points  in  the  Consortium  project  for 
the  world  to  have  any  real  assurance. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  con- 
ference of  bankers  met  in  Tokio  they  exchanged 
views  in  a  friendly  manner  on  other  matters 
than  those  of  the  Consortium — on  Japanese 
emigration,    Shantung,     Siberia.      Secret     di- 
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plomacy  having  been  discredited,  it  seems  that  is  to  join  with  other  countries  in  the  full  and 

bankers  have  themselves  broken  into  diplo-  free  development  of  China  cooperatively,  then 

macy.     Of  course,  individuals  have  a  perfect  she  will  doubtless  gain  by  virtue  of  propinquity 

right  to  discuss  whatever  matters  they  like,  the  advantages  of  cheaper  products  for  her 

but  this  conference  in  Tokio  was  not  merely  factories.     But  a  self-dependent  China  is  not 

an  aggregation  of  individuals.     Inasmuch  as  likely  to  be  as  cheap  a  source  of  raw  materials 

the  governments  are  to  back  them  up  in  their  as  a  weak  and  wobbly  China, 
ventures,  have  we  no  right  to  know  what  they         In  the  very  wake  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Lamont 

gave  and  what  they  received  at  these  confer-  to  China  there  has  come  a  change  in  the  politi- 

ences?     Yet  not  a  word  has  come  out  as  to  cal  situation  in  China  which  indicates  that  the 

what  understandings  were  arrived  at.     Is  the  old  forces  are  still  at  work.     The  Prime  Min- 

Consortium  involved  in  any  way  in  the  ques-  ister,  General  Chin  Yung-Peng,  who  has  been 

tion  of  Japanese  emigration?     Does  it  recog-  staunch  in  his  opposition  to  negotiations  with 

nize  that  shutting  the  door  to  Japan  in  America  Japan  on  the  Shantung  question,   has   been 

means  opening  it  in  Manchuria?     If  it  does  granted  a   "leave  of  absence"   and  Admiral 

not,  has  Japan  no  right  to  expand  in  that  direc-  Sah  has  become  Acting  Prime  Minister.    Ad- 

tion?    We  think  she  has,  and  indeed  her  self-  miral  Sah  is  regarded  as  a  very  weak  man  and 

justification  is  a  very  laudable  one,  one  with  fear  is  entertained  that  this  man  will  so  commit 

which  the  entire  world  would  sympathize —  himself  to  some  sort  of  negotiations  which  will 

if  only  Japan  went  at  it  in  the  right  way.  be  irretrievable.     What  decisions  did  the  con- 

,  sortiumists  come  to  which  are  binding  in  the 

japan  s  situation  Shantung    issue?     Without    the   absolute    re- 

BUT  Japan's  claim  in  that  direction  is  some-  linquishment  of  Shantung  can  there  be  any 

what  equivocal.      Japanese  are  not  mi-  hope  for  a  "full    and    free    partnership"  in 

grating  to  Manchuria  excessively.     Only  some  China? 

400,000  have  gone  west  altogether.  In  all,  However,  if  the  veil  of  secrecy  with  which  the 
Japan  has  lost  through  emigration  only  about  Consortium  is  protected  from  the  public  con- 
1,200,000  people  since  the  restoration.  On  tinues,  if  what  compromises  Japan  had  to  make 
the  other  hand  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  to  the  three  powers  and  the  powers  to  Japan 
Japan  that  the  argument  of  rapid  increase  are  not  revealed,  if  the  Consortium  enters  upon 
of  population — some  700,000  a  year — is  the  its  works  hidden  behind  unknown  proposals  and 
worst  argument  against  herself  she  could  use.  promises,  it  can  become  a  serious  menace  to 
Civilization  tends  everywhere  to  the  limitation  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  the  bankers  party 
of  the  birth-rate.  It  is  visible  in  Japan  too.  to  it  have  been  backed  by  their  governments, 
But  even  with  her  present  increase,  Japan  and  will  continue  to  be  so  protected.  Should 
still  has  the  whole  of  Hokkaido  which  is  virt-  any  trickery  upset  the  Consortium,  the  result 
ually  unpopulated — containing  a  million  and  a  is  obvious.  Unless,  therefore,  we  know  be- 
half of  people.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  that  forehand  where  the  world  stands  in  the  East, 
the  Japanese  do  not  like  to  leave  their  coun-  trickery  will  be  inevitable.  The  troubles  in 
try  except  for  a  short  time.  They  are  not  good  China  are  the  result  of  the  pitting  of  one 
colonists.  They  cannot  now  compete  with  the  country  against  another  through  secret  arrange- 
Chinese  and  Koreans  as  such.  Industrializa-  ments.  To  remedy  that,  we  should  know  in  what 
tion  alone  can  save  Japan.  This  she  is  trying  manner  those  practices  have  been  displaced, 
to  achieve  by  excluding  Chinese  and  Koreans  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  is  on  the  open,  and 
from  Japan  exactly  as  California  would  have  China  is  really  helped  to  strength  and  inde- 
us  do.  And  Japanese  are  as  much  averse  to  pendence,  then  the  greatest  menace  which  has 
the  intermarriage  of  Japanese  with  even  the  ever  faced  mankind  will  have  been  averted, 
best  class  of  white  men  as  we  are  of  the  re-  and  China,  a  country  with  the  oldest  culture 
verse  situation.  Perhaps  even  more  so.  in  the  world,  will  be  won  back  to  civilization. 
How  is  the  Consortium  going  to  solve  this  This  would  be  the  first  example  of  international 
problem?     It  may  pave  the  way.     If  Japan  good  sense  and  generosity  known  to  history. 
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"Oh!  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 
And  foolish  notion." 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 


THE  unprecedented  prominence 
which  America  has  assumed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  ever  since  our  entry 
into  the  Great  War  makes  it  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  any  event  of 
major  importance  to  the  American  people  will 
attract  general  notice  abroad.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  to  find  the  progress  of  our 
Presidential  campaign  extensively  treated  in 
the  columns  of  the  foreign  press.  The  keen 
interest  with  which  the  world  views  America's 
future  attitude  and  prospective  policies  toward 
such  matters  as  the  League  of  Nations,  man- 
dates, and  European  reconstruction  lend  special 
emphasis  to  foreign  preoccupation  with  the 
electoral  contest  upon  the  outcome  of  which 
the  governance  of  America  during  the  next  four 
years  will  depend. 

Typical  of  general  comment  are  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  an  article  by  the  British  pub- 
licist A.  F.  Whyte,  in  that  leading  British 
weekly  The  New  Europe.  Writing  on  the  eve 
of  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago, 
Mr.  Whyte  stated: 

For  weeks  past  the  [American]  newspapers  have 
been  saying  that  the  choice  of  the  party  would  have 
"an  epoch-making  effect,"  that  the  times  were  "crit- 
ical beyond  all  comparison,"  that  the  Convention 
promised  to  be  "exceptionally  lively."  In  all  this  we 
hear  the  press  in  its  wonted  tone:  to  the  recorder  of 
events  every  event  is  greater  than  the  last.  But 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  America 
has  reached  the  end  of  one  epoch  and  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  another,  and  that  therefore  any  polit- 
ical choice  she  may  make  in  the  transition  period 
is  vital.  The  period  of  rapid  expansion  is  prac- 
tically over:  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources 
demands  a  steadily  increasing  effort:  the  incredibly 
swift  accumulation  of  riches  and  the  consequent  as- 
cendancy of  a  mere  money  power  in  public  life 
are  no  longer  the  most  striking  features  in  the  Amer- 
ican scene:  the  classic  individualism  of  American 
economic  thought  is  sharply  challenged  by  a  rapidly 


growing  number  of  champions  of  the  rights  of  the 
community:  the  appearance  of  the  American  woman 
in  politics  and  the  growth  of  a  strong  insurgence  in 
the  Labor  world — all  these  are  factors  of  change. 
The  chief  additions  made  by  the  war  are:  first,  the 
radical  departure  from  national  tradition  by  the 
American  participation  in  the  war  on  European  soil; 
second,  the  economic  and  political  disturbance  due 
to  "war  psychology  " and  to  revolutionary  conception 
mainly  from  Russia.  American  opinion  has  not  yet 
acknowledged  the  significance  of  the  first  and  is 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  second. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  combined  effect  of 
these  forces  has  been  to  release  great  numbers  of 
Americans  from  their  old  party  allegiance  and  thus 
to  introduce  a  greater  degree  of  uncertainty  into  the 
political  calculations  of  party  managers  than  has 
been  the  case  for  generations. 

The  severance  of  old  party  ties  is  not  so  evident 
a  phenomenon  in  America  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain: 
but  it  is  just  as  real.  There  has  been  no  coalition 
to  become  the  melting  pot  of  the  parties  composing 
it,  and  therefore  the  alignment  of  Republican  and 
Democrat  remains  as  it  was,  though  the  true  cleav- 
age runs  across  both  parties,  dividing  each  of  them 
into  progressive  and  conservative  sections.  The 
perils  of  the  war  did  not  threaten  America  closely 
enough  to  break  completely  the  barriers  of  party  and 
clear  the  ground  for  new  combinations.  Effects 
proceeding  from  the  war,  therefore,  are  not  the  most 
relevant  considerations  in  this  matter.  The  war 
itself  was  an  external  issue  tending,  in  the  long  run, 
to  unite  rather  than  to  divide:  and  out  of  the  war 
no  shattering  issue  has  arisen  to  cleave  the  nation 
in  two.  And  we  must  remember  that  nothing  short 
of  such  an  issue  as  was  presented  by  Lincoln's  nomi- 
nation by  the  Republicans  in  i860  and  the  conse- 
quent breach  of  North  and  South  can  avail  to  break 
up  American  parties.  On  the  present  horizon  there 
is  no  sharply  defined  problem  which  passionately 
divides  men;  therefore  opinion  is  excited  about  per- 
sons and  utterly  befogged  about  policies.  In  such 
conditions  the  old  parties  hold  the  field,  demanding 
an  empty  loyalty  and  flourishing  the  tattered  ban- 
ners of  forgotten  times. 

But  this  evil  tends  to  create  its  own  corrective 
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in  the  form  of  insurgent  movements  which,  though 
not  powerful  enough  to  establish  new  parties,  leave 
a  clear  mark  on  the  older  parties.  It  is  the  mission 
of  third  parties  in  America  to  rise  swiftly  in  revolt 
against  economic  or  political  injustice  and,  having 
struck  a  blow,  to  die  of  starvation. 

Another  general  article  of  interest  is  one  by 
the  veteran  English  publicist  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
for  a  French  periodical,  L'Europe  Nouvelle. 
Dr.  Dillon  considers  the  present  campaign 
the  most  momentous  since  that  of  i860  which 
sent  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  White  House. 
He  reviews  in  detail  the  personalities  and  pros- 
pects of  the  various  Presidential  aspirants, 
and  though  writing  several  weeks  before  the 
Chicago  Convention  he  picked  Senator  Hard- 
ing as  a  strong  probability.  "Senator  Hard- 
ing,^ asserted  Dr.  Dillon,  "has  up  to  this  mo- 
ment been  but  little  boomed  by  the  press. 
Nevertheless,  people  'in  the  know'  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  him  in  the  end  nominated 
at  Chicago  by  the  Republican  Convention." 
He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
bolt  by  the  radical  wing  of  the  Republicans, 
but  thinks  that,  so  far  as  Hoover  is  concerned, 
such  a  bolt  is  very  improbable,  thus  again  ac- 
curately forecasting  events.  "  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced," says  Dr.  Dillon,  "that  he  [Hoover] 
is  too  loyal  a  citizen  to  lend  himself  to  such  a 
manoeuvre." 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  goes  on  Dr. 
Dillon,  "that  neither  party  possesses  among 
its  political  leaders  a  truly  powerful  personality 
capable  of  welding  his  party  into  a  solid  block. 
If  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  lived,  he  might 
have  realized  this  union,  drawn  the  country 
behind  him,  and  broken  the  precedent  which 
denies  a  third  term  to  a  Presidential  aspirant. 
But  no  one  of  the  politicians  who  to-day  aspire 
to  the  Presidential  chair  is  his  heir. 

"The  Democrats,  unless  favored  by  some 
unforeseen  stroke  of  luck,  have  little  chance  of 
seating  one  of  their  number  in  the  White 
House  for  the  next  four  years.  The  country  is 
tired  of  them  and  of  their  manner  of  conducting 
foreign  affairs;  the  country  really  did  not  de- 
sire them  to  take  office  either  in  19 16  or  in 
19 1 2,  but  at  each  of  these  elections  Mr.  Wilson 
was  elected  thanks  to  a  split  in  the  Republican 
Party — and  what  then  occurred  may  happen 
again." 

Dr.  Dillon  believes  that  the  keynote  of 
American  popular  feeling  at  this  time  is 
"  Americanism".     He  writes : 

All  foreign  governments  should  note  and  take  to 


heart  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  forthcoming 
election:  explicit  and  complete  as  may  be  the  party 
programmes,  at  the  heart  of  all  of  them  will  be 
found  one  common  slogan — Americanism.  As  elec- 
tions approach,  party  platforms  contain  many 
lightly  made  promises  which  are  quickly  forgotten. 
Many  highly  opportune  planks  which  we  should 
expect  to  see  adopted  by  a  candidate  or  a  party  are 
not  found  in  the  platform  because  they  might  pro- 
duce a  bad  effect  upon  this  or  that  body  of  voters. 

But  to-day  there  is  one  indispensable  prerequisite 
for  a  candidate's  success:  his  profession  of  "Ameri- 
canism." The  World  War,  and,  still  more,  the  Ver- 
sailles Peace,  the  recent  fight  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
disregard  which  the  Mexican  Government  has  shown 
for  American  lives  and  property,  have  moved  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  depths  of  the 
national  soul.  A  great  nationalistic  wave  is  sweep- 
ing the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
which  will  sweep  away  many  of  the  methods  of  in- 
fluence that  foreign  governments  have  hitherto 
possessed  on  the  administration  at  Washington. 
The  enforcement  of  American  rights  in  the  world 
has  become  the  slogan  for  America,  now  that  the 
struggle  for  economic  independence  threatens  to  be- 
come a  question  of  life  and  death.  From  what  I 
know  of  the  Presidential  candidates,  whoever  is 
sent  to  the  White  House,  whether  he  be  a  Republican 
as  is  probable  or  a  Democrat  as  is  possible,  I  feel 
justified  in  predicting  that  his  attitude  on  all  mat- 
ters of  economic  or  financial  foreign  policy  will  be 
inspired  by  that  nexus  of  sentiments  and  principles 
which  I  have  here  termed  "Americanism." 

BRITISH    COMMENT   ON    CHICAGO 

IN  ENGLAND  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Harding  as  the  Republican  standard- 
bearer  came  as  an  obvious  surprise.  Neither 
his  personality  nor  his  record  being  known  in 
any  detail  to  London  circles,  British  press 
comment  was  rather  non-committal,  the  gen- 
eral inference  being  that  his  nomination  repre- 
sented a  compromise.  The  London  Express 
stated  optimistically  that  "friendly  relations 
with  Great  Britain  will  undoubtedly  be  part  of 
Mr.  Harding's  policy."  And  the  Yorkshire 
Post  wrote:  "There  is  a  better  prospect  of 
helpful  European  policy  than  we  could  have 
looked  for  had  the  choice  of  the  delegates  at 
Chicago  fallen  on  a  politician  holding  the  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  with  which  Hiram  Johnson 
is  credited." 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  the  above  editorials 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Senator 
Harding  would  be  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  most  English  newspapers  hold- 
ing a  Republican  victory  in  November  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion.     In  discussing  Harding's 
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nomination,  however,  a  few  of  the  London 
journals  raised  the  question  whether  this  did 
not  open  the  possibility  of  the  election  of  a 
Democrat  to  the  Presidency.  For  example, 
the  Westminster  Gazette  wrote: 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  playing  for  safety 
the  Republican  Party  has  compromised  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  all  but  certainty  of  winning  next 
November.  The  choice  of  a  comparatively  un- 
known man  is  the  opportunity  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  if  they  can  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  man 
who  will  strike  the  popular  imagination. 

Here  is  the  difficulty,  in  America  as  elsewhere. 
Men  for  whom  the  public  calls  are  not  in  sight. 
President  Wilson  cannot  undertake  the  perilous 
adventure  of  standing  for  a  third  term;  Bryan  is  an 
uncertain  quantity  with  a  damaging  record  of  fail- 
ure; Hoover,  who  in  happier  circumstances  might 
have  filled  the  part,  is  apparently  left  stranded  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

We  do  not  know  what  man  the  Democrats  may 
have  in  view  to  justify  their  jubilation  at  the  choice 
of  what  they  call  a  puppet  candidate  by  their  op- 
ponents, but  never  before  did  their  fortunes  so  de- 
pend on  finding  one. 

In  similar  vein  the  London  Star  remarked: 

Senator  Harding  will  represent  in  the  United 
States  very  much  what  the  Coalition  Liberals 
represent  in  this  country.  He  is  the  instrument, 
we  might  almost  say  the  tool,  of  the  cleverest 
group  of  men  in  American  political  life,  the  Repub- 
lican Senators.  The  Senate  is  dominated  by  the 
trusts. 

Senator  Harding  is  a  middle-of-the-road  Repub- 
lican, and  the  social  reforms,  which  are  as  urgent 
in  the  United  States  as  they  are  here,  will  receive 
from  him,  we  fear,  neither  sympathy  nor  solution. 

The  effect  of  Senator  Harding's  nomination 
upon  the  future  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
Anglo-American  relations  was  of  course  dis- 
cussed. The  London  Times,  referring  to  a 
statement  by  its  Chicago  correspondent  that 
the  British  must  be  prepared  for  a  thorough 
readjustment  of  their  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  this  readjustment 
would  not  be  easy,  wrote: 

That  depends,  in  great  measure,  upon  ourselves. 
If  we  have  a  straight,  clear,  and  honest  policy  in 
world-affairs,  affirmatively  based  upon  those  princi- 
ples which  are  common  to  us  and  Americans,  we 
may  have  tiresome  disputes  to  reach  an  arrange- 
ment, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result. 

The  vagueness  of  the  Republican  platform  leaves 
plenty  of  scope  for  its  favorable  interpretation  in 
strong  and   honest   hands.     We  have   much  faith 


in  the  American  conscience,  and  if  we  appeal  to  it 
we  must  come  into  court  with  clean  hands. 

Regarding  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph  expressed  editorial  curi- 
osity as  to  how  Mr.  Harding  interpreted  his 
party's  "ambiguously  worded  plank."  The 
paper  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising "if  this  ambiguity  was  deliberately 
cultivated  on  the  principle  that  the  least  said 
the  soonest  mended,  as  it  will  be  much  easier 
to  abuse  Mr.  Wilson's  failure  than  to  suggest  a 
satisfactory  alternative."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Morning  Post,  always  a  stalwart  opponent 
of  the  League,  said:  "Mr.  Harding  is  a  poli- 
tician, not  an  idealist,  and  may  commend  him- 
self to  the  American  people,  who  show  no 
marked  liking  for  being  governed  by  edict  from 
Mount  Sinai."  And  it  predicted  with  satis- 
faction that  if  the  Republicans  win,  "the 
League  will  fall  to  the  dusty  stage  of  pious 
resolution." 

A  distinctly  eccentric  note  was  struck  by 
L.  J.  Maxse,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
National  Review,  who,  in  the  columns  of  his 
periodical,  asserted  with  his  usual  picturesque 
phraseology  that  Britons  were  paying  alto- 
gether too  much  attention  to  the  American 
Presidential  campaign  and  that  such  persons 
would  be  doing  much  better  to  mind  their  own 
business.  Said  Mr.  Maxse,  assuming  to  speak 
for  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen: 

If  only  the  Americans  could  get  it  into  their  heads 
that  England  does  not  care  a  brass  farthing  or  a  "red 
cent"  whom  they  elect  as  their  next  President  they 
would  save  themselves  an  infinity  of  annoyance. 
Considering  that  we  on  this  side  have  not  the  foggi- 
est idea  of  the  difference  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  and  have  never  been  able  to  persuade 
any  American  to  explain  it,  what  can  it  matter  to  us 
whether  Republicans  or  Democrats  carry  the  day? 
We  are  fully  occupied  with  the  vagaries  of  our  own 
politicians — the  Unionist  Tweedledees  and  the  Radi- 
cal Tweedledums — who  battle  desperately  about 
nothing  in  particular,  and  convulse  the  country  in 
order  that  "the  outs"  may  replace  "the  ins" — and 
then  pursue  the  identical  policy  which  they  pro- 
nounced to  be  ruining  the  country.  How  can  we  be 
expected  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  American  political 
parties  which,  in  some  superficial  aspects,  resemble 
our  own?  There  may  not  be  that  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  Republicans  and  Democrats  that 
both  imagine.  We  don't  know.  We  mind  our  own 
business. 

Senator  Harding's  nomination  awakened 
in  the  press  of  our  northern  neighbor 
neither    pronounced     approbation    nor    pro- 
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nounced  criticism,  albeit  the  prevailing  tenor 
of  the  Canadian  press  seems  to  be  one 
of  mild  approval.  A  good  example  of  this 
spirit  is  the  editorial  comment  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  which  said:  "Mr.  Harding  has  a  good 
reputation,  is  not  an  extremist,  has  shown 
business  enterprise,  and  is  thought  to  have 
qualities  that  will  recommend  him  to  the 
voters.  His  associate  is  Mr.  Coolidge,  who 
won  fame  in  connection  with  the  Boston  police 
strike  and  is  not  well  regarded  by  organized 
labor  which  was  also  offended  by  the  labor 
plank  in  the  platform." 

The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  wrote  in 
more  reserved  fashion: 

Senator  Harding  has  been  chosen  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  those  responsible  for  his  choice  be- 
lieve he  will  win,  because  the  party  will  unite  behind 
him.  Under  Harding  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  expect  the  sort  of  government  they  re- 
ceived under  McKinley,  and  which  they  have  not 
received  since. 

The  Toronto  Globe  termed  Harding  a  "  second 
choice,"  and  went  on: 

Public  sentiment  was  echoed  in  the  cheers  for 
Hoover  from  the  gallery,  but  the  "Old  Guard"  is 
always  proof  against  popular  impulses.  Hoover  is 
not  of  the  professional  type  of  politician,  and  the 
"Old  Guard"  prefers  a  man  who  is  "safe"  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  Harding  has  no  black  marks  on 
his  public  record,  and  he  illustrates  in  his  career  as  a 
self-made  man  the  qualities  which  appeal  to  the 
bulk  of  his  countrymen. 

Lastly,  the  Montreal  Star  asserted: 

The  Harding  nomination  should  put  new  enthu- 
siasm into  the  Democratic  ranks.  The  Republican 
nominee  is  not  a  national  figure.  He  stands  for  the 
very  things  which  organized  Democracy  has  always 
most  strongly  opposed.  He  is  a  representative  of 
McKinley  Republicanism,  a  thing  which  the  Demo- 
crats have  always  branded  as  arrant  reaction.  No 
doubt  the  forthcoming  Convention  at  San  Francisco 
will  make  the  most  of  the  progressive  ferment  within 
the  ranks  of  the  party  and  throughout  the  country 
to  identify  Harding  with  Wall  Street  "bossism"  and 
the  "big  interests." 

The  dominant  note  in  French  press  com- 
ment on  the  outcome  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  was  relief  that  Hiram  Johnson  had 
failed  to  get  the  nomination,  French  opinion 
generally  regarding  Senator  Johnson  as  the  ir- 
reconcilable foe  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  arch-champion  of  American  isolation. 
Said  the  Paris  Journal:  "All  Frenchmen  are 


greatly  satisfied  with  the  elimination  of  Hiram 
Johnson,  whose  heart  and  spirit  have  never 
been  greatly  in  favor  in  France.  Mr.  Harding 
is  of  a  type  made  of  uprightness  and  kindness 
and  work.  He  deserves  our  respect  and  our 
generous  sympathy." 

In  a  leading  article  M.  Stephane  Lauzanne, 
editor  of  the  Paris  Matin  thus  contrasted  Sena- 
tors Harding  and  Johnson: 

Who  is  this  man  [Harding]?  He  is  not  the  anti- 
European,  anti-Japanese  Johnson,  who  was  so  badly 
distanced.  He  is  another  sort  of  a  man.  I  said 
the  other  day  that  France  had  no  business  mixing 
in  the  quarrels  of  American  political  parties.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  not  to  manifest  the  great  satis- 
faction which  this  choice  gives  us.  For  there  was 
among  the  Republican  possibilities  a  shadow  very 
disquieting  for  us.  It  was  Johnson,  whose  thoughts 
and  whose  heart  have  never  been  with  us.  He  is 
fortunately  disposed  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
figure  of  Senator  Harding,  a  man  of  rectitude,  of 
work,  and  of  good-will,  deserves  all  our  sympathy. 

Harding  is  a  self-made  man.  The  proprietor  of  a 
small  newspaper  in  a  small  city — Marion,  Ohio — 
he  is  adored  by  all  those  who  have  worked  for  him 
and  with  him.  During  the  war  he  was  pro-Ally 
from  the  start.  His  percentage  of  loyalty  to  Amer- 
ica and  affection  for  France  is  100.  He  roused  all  his 
State  raising  funds  for  the  Red  Cross  and  preaching 
against  the  Boche. 

And,  more  than  that,  Harding  is  the  intimate 
friend  and  preferred  candidate  of  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
whose  name  Paris  and  France  will  never  forget. 
All  that  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Herrick  is  good. 
"  Friends  of  our  friends."  With  all  our  hearts  we  wish 
good  luck  to  Senator  Harding. 

In  the  Echo  de  Paris  the  well-known  publi- 
cist "Pertinax"  characterized  the  Republican 
nominees  as  follows:  "The  nomination  of  Hard- 
ing is  a  triumph  of  the  bosses'  machine  in  the 
Republican  Party.  Crane,  Penrose,  Lodge, 
and  Knox  have  named  their  man  against 
Wood  and  Johnson.  Harding  is  a  self-made 
man.  He  comes  from  Ohio,  a  state  that  has 
given  many  political  figures  to  Washington. 
Harding  is  totally  lacking  in  experience  in  for- 
eign affairs.  We  have  been  told  that  Elihu 
Root  is  to  aid  him  in  this  respect,  and  from 
that  we  may  gather  hope.  As  for  internal 
policy,  the  name  of  the  man  designated  for  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Coolidge 
of  Massachusetts,  who  suppressed  the  police- 
men's strike,  gives  promise  of  a  firm  hand. 
The  social  order  of  America  will  be  defended." 

The  political  editor  of  the  Paris  Journal, 
M.  St.  Brice,  termed  Harding's  nomination  "a 
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triumph  of  the  machine,  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion or  its  bosses,  over  personalities  sufficiently 
powerful  or  well  supplied  with  funds  to  be  in  a 
position  to  appeal  directly  to  the  nation.  The 
organizers  had  to  steer  between  two  rocks — a 
battle  between  persons  and  a  clash  of  principles 
— and  they  manoeuvred  with  remarkable 
skill."  M.  St.  Brice  saw  in  the  defeat  of 
Wood  and  Johnson  a  striking  triumph  of  the 
Republican  machine  over  the  political  heirs  of 
Roosevelt.     Concerning  it  he  writes: 

The  death  of  Roosevelt  did  not  suppress  the  re- 
bellion against  the  tyranny  of  the  politicians,  a 
rebellion  of  which  he  was  the  spirit.  Two  of  his 
principal  collaborators  inherited  his  independence. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  these  two  men  were  at  the 
head  of  the  popular  vote.  One  was  General  Wood, 
the  favorite  of  the  states  of  th^  East,  and  the  other 
was  Senator  Johnson,  the  favorite  of  the  Western 
states.  To  these  two  men  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican machine  opposed  men  of  the  second  class. 
They  desired  the  nomination  of  a  second-rate  man 
in  order  to  keep  control  of  the  future  President. 

There  was  more  than  one  problem  in  the  situation. 
What  attitude  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League  of  Nations? 
The  extremists  demanded  a  rupture  pure  and  simple 
with  all  European  affairs.  The  party  chiefs  held 
to  the  more  subtle  method  of  the  Senate  reservations, 
which  just  as  well  killed  the  work  of  Wilson. 

The  leaders  at  Chicago  manoeuvred  with  great 
skill.  In  three  days  they  succeeded  in  satisfying 
the  adversaries  of  the  Treaty  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminated  their  champion,  Johnson.  There  re- 
mained the  problem  of  getting  rid  of  Wood.  The 
affair  was  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  sport. 

The  personality  of  Senator  Harding  is  of  much 
less  importance  than  the  success  of  the  leaders  who 
engineered  his  victory.  Harding  has  followed  the 
classic  path  of  American  politicians.  He  purchased 
a  newspaper  at  Marion  and  had  himself  named  as 
Senator.  He  has  been  a  faithful  soldier  of  bosses 
Knox  and  Lodge.  To  say  that  is  to  indicate  that 
the  probable  future  successor  of  Wilson  will  incar- 
nate from  the  international  point  of  view  the  policy 
of  the  Senate  against  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  Paris  editors  seem  much  divided  on  the 
question  as  to  how  Harding's  election  would 


affect  America's  attitude  toward  Europe  and 
the  League  of  Nations.  I  have  just  quoted 
M.  St.  Brice  on  the  point.  Quite  different  is 
the  opinion  of  M.  Robert  Lambel  in  La  Liberie 
who  asserts:  'The  shelving  of  Johnson  sig- 
nifies the  disapproval  by  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  policy  systematically  opposed  to 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  If  it  persists  in  op- 
posing the  League  of  Nations  except  with  res- 
ervations, it  does  not  go  so  far  as  Johnson 
wished. 

"  Harding,  like  Lodge,  is  a  friend  of  the  En- 
tente. He  always  had,  during  the  war,  pro- 
Ally  sentiments.  He  desires  the  United  States 
to  collaborate  with  us.  It  appears  that  the 
Republicans  will  win  in  November,  and  so  we 
may  expect  a  president  of  the  United  States 
who,  while  against  the  League,  is  not  against 
us." 

On  the  other  hand,  L 'Action  Francaise  as- 
serted categorically:  "The  election  of  Senator 
Harding  would  mean  a  President  definitely 
opposed  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles." 

A  slightly  different  note  was  struck  by  ex- 
Premier  Briand's  paper,  L'Eclair,  which 
contended  that,  no  matter  what  the  Republi- 
can attitude  toward  the  Treaty,  Harding  was  a 
practical  man  and  would  thus  as  President  be 
easier  to  get  along  with  than  the  idealistic 
Wilson.  "With  Harding,"  it  wrote,  "we 
would  get  back  to  the  good  old  times  when  a 
politician  could  walk  into  the  White  House, 
throw  his  hat  on  a  hook,  and  talk  to  the  Presi- 
dent. That  would  be  different  from  the  Wilson 
regime.  It  would  mean  the  return  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  United  States. 
Harding  is  neither  a  radical  nor  a  liberal.  He 
symbolizes  the  centre  of  gravity.  We  think 
that  is  something  that  Washington  needs." 

As  for  the  Paris  Gaulois,  it  lamented  the 
defeat  of  Wood,  whom  it  regarded  as  the  finest 
type  of  American,  as  follows:  "The  nomination 
of  Harding  shows  one  of  the  traits  which  dif- 
ferentiate us  from  our  friends  across  the  At- 
lantic. France,  like  Diogenes,  is  always  search- 
ing for  a  man.  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
fears  to  find  a  man." 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 

AN     ISSUE    which    occupies    a    minor  not  as  an  economic  question.  The  issue  which  it 

i\        place  in  the  Republican  platform,  raises  is  precisely  the  one  which  has  figured  so 

/  \  and  one  which  Mr.  Harding  has  importantly  in  the  World  War.  That  issue 
I  %  apparently  officially  accepted,  pre-  is  whether  a  treaty  signed  solemnly  by  a  great 
^  "^  sents  one  of  the  most  ominous  nation  is  binding  on  honor,  or  whether  it  is 
features  of  the  campaign.  This  is  the  plank  the  merest  scrap  of  paper.  Does  the  United 
which  demands  discrimination  in  favor  of  States  stand  by  its  plighted  word,  or  does  it, 
American  ships  using  the  Panama  Canal.  The  like  Prussia,  regard  it  as  something  to  be 
point  involved  is  in  danger  of  being  obscured,  broken  when  convenience  dictates?  Congress 
yet  there  is  nothing  at  all  obscure  about  it.  may  debate  this  question  to  the  end  of  time, 
The  question  of  Panama  tolls  was  thoroughly  but  it  will  never  be  able  to  phrase  the  real  argu- 
discussed  in  1913,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  ment  in  any  other  way.  That  the  United 
policy  decided  on  at  that  time  had  forever  set-  States  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  in  con- 
tied  the  question.  Is  it  necessary  to  rehearse  structing  the  Canal;  that  its  free  use  is  neces- 
once  more  the  details  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  sary  to  the  upbuilding  of  that  American  mer- 
treaty  of  1850,  and  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  chant  marine  upon  which  the  nation  has  set 
treaty  of  190 1?  In  both  these  documents  the  its  heart — all  these  statements,  combined  with 
United  States  agreed  that  the  Canal,  when  the  usual  Congressional  flings  at  grasping  Al- 
completed  should  be  open  to  the  use  of  all  bion,  the  usual  mass-meeting  of  Sinn  Fein 
nations  upon  equal  terms.  That  means  that  Irishmen  and  pro-Germans,  will  figure  con- 
all  nations  shall  pay  the  same  tolls.  One  of  spicuously  if  the  debate  is  revived.  In  a  word, 
the  legacies  which  the  last  Administration  left  the  American  people  will  be  told  that  they 
President  Wilson  was  a  law,  recently  passed  by  have  made  a  very  bad  bargain.  But,  of  course, 
Congress,  providing  that  American  ships  all  these  details  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
should  use  the  great  passage  way  on  more  favor-  case.  An  honorable  man  carries  out  his  bar- 
able  terms  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  Mr.  gains  even  when  they  are  bad  ones;  an  honor- 
Wilson  first  measured  his  strength  with  Con-  able  nation  does  the  same.  Politicians  and 
gress  when  he  demanded  that  it  repeal  this  lawmakers  may  lose  themselves  in  a  tangle  of 
measure;  his  success  in  getting  it  repealed  repre-  perverted  logic,  but  there  is  no  possible  escape 
sented  his  first  great  triumph.  from  this  statement  of  the  matter.     More  im- 

The  better  element  of  the  Republican  Party  portant  than  free  tolls  or  than  an  American 

must  turn  its  attention  to  this  as  a  moral  and  merchant  marine  is  American  honor. 
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ANDRE  TARDIEU 

The  first  Minister  of  the  Liberated  Regions  who  formulated,  in  large  degree,  the  French  plans 
of  reconstruction  which  are  being  carried  out  with  such  remarkable  success.     He  was  the  head 
of  the  French  High  Commission  in  America  during  the  war  and  helped  here  to  organize  vic- 
tory.    At  present  he  is  honorary  president  of  the  Committee  for  Devastated  France 


©  Wm.  Shewell  Ellis 

JOHN  J.  RASKOB 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914  Mr.  Raskob  was  a  stenographer  in  the  employ  of  Pierre 
du  Pont.  He  became  treasurer  when  the  du  Pont  interests  were  acquired  by  Pierre  and 
Coleman  du  Pont  and  became  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  its  reorganization,  as  well  as  in  the 
extension  of  General  Motors.     Mr.  Raskob  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 

rising  generation  of  great  financial  figures 
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A  Change  in  Democratic  Leadership  many  in  national  politics,  proved  to  be  a  power- 
ful asset  to  the  New  Jersey  candidate.  Both 
THE  one  definite  outcome  of  the  San  before  and  during  his  Presidency,  Mr.  Wilson 
Francisco  Convention  is  the  elimination  — very  creditably  to  himself — had  shown  his 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  as  the  dominant  utter  contempt  for  everything  which  Murphy 
force  in  American  public  life.  Whatever  may  represented.  His  most  open  expression  of  opin- 
be  the  result  of  the  November  elections,  this  ion  was  given  on  the  occasion,  in  September, 
change  in  our  political  outlook  is  at  least  as-  191 2,  when  he  refused  to  be  photographed  in 
sured.  Mr.  Wilson's  health  in  itself  makes  the  same  group  that  contained  the  Tammany 
this  inevitable;  more  significant  still,  the  San  chieftain,  and  left  a  luncheon  table,  his  food 
Francisco  Convention  clearly  showed  that  the  uneaten,  at  which  Murphy  was  a  guest— acts 
President  no  longer  controls  his  own  party  of  abnegation  which  greatly  enhanced  Mr. 
organization.  That  the  forces  which  are  now  Wilson's  reputation  with  the  friends  of  decent 
all  powerful  will  capitalize  such  influence  as  government.  The  relations  which  have  since 
Mr.  Wilson  still  possesses  in  their  efforts  to  win  existed  between  the  Wilson  Administration  and 
the  Presidential  election  may  be  taken  for  Tammany  Hall  have  been  entirely  in  keeping 
granted;  Governor  Cox's  expressions  of  loyalty,  with  this  beginning.  Murphy  could  easily 
his  ostentatious  visit  to  the  White  House,  his  overlook  personal  slights,  such  as  the  ones 
acceptance  of  the  Wilsonian  League  as  his  recorded  above;  but  the  refusal  of  the  Wilson 
campaign  issue — all  these  " gestures"  may  Administration  to  turn  the  New  York  federal 
seem  to  indicate  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  patronage  over  to  Tammany,  and  worse  still, 
Wilsonian  influence,  but  they  will  not  deceive  its  policy  of  bestowing  the  offices  upon  the  foes 
even  the  political  novice.  Only  two  men  have  of  Tammany,  were  more  serious  matters, 
dominated  the  Democratic  Party  to  the  same  With  James  R.  Nugent,  of  New  Jersey,  an- 
extent  as  Mr.  Wilson;  these  were  Thomas  J effer-  other  boss  of  the  extremely  "practical"  kind, 
son  and  Andrew  Jackson.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Wilson's  relations  have  been  even  less  har- 
both  extended  to  their  periods  of  retirement,  monious.  As  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Ceasing  to  be  Presidents,  Jefferson  and  Jackson  Wilson  found  Nugent  the  most  vexatious  enemy 
became  "sages";  the  party  leaders  constantly  to  reform;  the  antagonism  culminated  in  a 
consulted  them  on  party  policies  and  their  somewhat  violent  scene  in  the  executive  office, 
approval  was  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  political  when  Mr.  Wilson,  in  tones  loud  enough  to  reach 
campaigns.  Dominant  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  the  newspaper  reporters,  ordered  Nugent  to 
for  eight  years,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  rule  "get  out"  of  the  room.  With  the  leaders  of 
of  "sage"  will  be  denied  him.  The  two  Presi-  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  Tammanies,  Mr.  Wil- 
dents  who  immediately  succeeded  Jefferson  son  has  also  had  his  difficulties.  In  1912  k  was 
were  his  political  disciples;  Jackson's  successor  the  support  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  led  by 
was  his  own  selection;  the  party  policies  in  both  Roger  Sullivan,  which  started  the  stampede  in 
cases  represented  merely  a  continuation  of  the  Mr.  Wilson's  favor;  the  President  properly  re- 
policies  of  the  "  master."  But  in  San  Francisco  fused  to  regard  this  as  a  political  obligation,  and 
the  forces  in  the  Democratic  Party  which  are  threw  the  influence  of  his  Administration  against 
most  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Wilson  emerged  the  Sullivan  machine,  to  the  leadership  of  which 
triumphant.  Brennan  has  recently  fallen  heir.  Thomas 
Probably  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  Taggart,  of  Indiana,  has  reasons  of  a  similar 
Convention  was  the  decisive  influence  exercised  kind  for  disliking  the  Wilson  control.  A  few 
by  such  practical  political  leaders  as  Charles  days  before  the  San  Francisco  Convention  met, 
F.  Murphy,  of  New  York,  James  R.  Nugent,  of  Taggart  and  Murphy  put  their  heads  together 
New  Jersey,  George  E.  Brennan,  of  Illinois,  and  at  French  Lick;  at  Chicago,  Brennan,  Nugent, 
Thomas  Taggart,  of  Indiana.  The  past  rela-  and  other  leaders  of  similar  ideals  entered  the 
tions  of  these  men  to  Mr.  Wilson  have  an  im-  combination;  their  spokesmen  openly  discussed 
portant  bearing  upon  present  day  Democratic  the  object  of  their  foregatherings.  It  was  to 
politics.  Mr.  Murphy  is  the  leader  of  the  or-  defeat  Mr.  McAdoo,  or  any  other  "Administra- 
ganization  in  New  York  known  as  Tammany  tion"  candidate,  and  to  name  a  standard  bearer 
Hall.  As  such  he  vigorously  opposed  Mr.  who  would  be  popular  with  the  "  wets  " — pref- 
Wilson's  nomination  in  191 2 — an  opposition  ferably  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio.  Their  under- 
which,  following  the  historic  precedent  of  Tarn-  lying  purpose  was  two-fold;  it  was  to  select  a 
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President  who  "would  remember  his  friends,"  cided  on  at  French  Lick  ultimately  proved  the 

and  also  to  strengthen  their  local  tickets  in  the  choice  of  the  convention;  thus  the  politicians 

fall  election.     With  Mr.  Murphy,  for  example,  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  as  the  enemies 

the  Presidential  contest  is  a  secondary  matter:  of  the  Administration  proved  to  be  the  masters 

what  really  counts  is  the  approaching  state  and  of  the  party. 

municipal  contest.     He  believes  that  a  "wet^         San  Francisco  represents  the  greatest  triumph 

candidate  will  so  popularize  the   Democratic  in  the  history  of  Tammany  Hall.     A  Presi- 

Party  in  the  big  cities,  like  New  York  and  dential  candidate  whom  it   has  favored  has 

Buffalo,  that  Democratic  chances  in  the  state  never  before  been  received  with  anything  except 

and  local  elections,  not  particularly  brilliant  at  contempt  in  a  national  convention.     The  most 

the  present  moment,  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  successful  Democratic  leaders  of  the  last  fifty 

And  the  satisfaction  of  an  altogether  human  years — Tilden,  Cleveland,  and  Wilson — have 

desire  for  revenge  against  Woodrow  Wilson  is  always  profited  by  its  hostility.    The  outcome 

also  not  an  unimportant  consideration.  is  a  humiliation  not  only  for  the  Democratic 

Party  but  for  the  nation.      It  does  not  neces- 

~.      ^  L  ~,  .         i      r  t-  i  t  ii  sarily  mean  that  the  ideals  of  Tammany  have 

The  Greatest  Triumph  of  Tammany  Hall  become  the  ideals  of  the  Dem0cratic  Party;  or 

AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  party  lines  were  that  a  Democratic  success  would  mean  that  the 
/\  definitely  drawn; the " better  elements,"  Tammany  type  of  boss,  in  New  York  and  other 
1  V  representing  the  Administration,  were  states,  would  dominate  the  Washington  Ad- 
pitted  against  the  most  discredited  leaders,  ministration.  Like  the  Republicans,  the  Demo- 
Murphy,  Nugent,  Brennan,  and  Taggart.  For  cratic  rank  and  file  are  the  victims  of  circum- 
the  first  few  days  the  Administration  main-  stances.  The  masses  of  neither  party  have 
tained  an  independent  control;  the  newspaper  succeeded  in  expressing  themselves  this  year, 
correspondents  accurately  described  the  gather-  A  combination  of  events  caused  the  leadership 
ing  as  a  "Wilson  Convention"  in  all  its  details,  at  Chicago  to  fall  into  the  least  worthy  hands; 
The  White  House  dominated  the  preliminary  and  similarly,  certain  untoward  conditions 
organization,  and  "rolled" — that  is,  unseated  gave  the  successful  leaders  at  San  Francisco 
— certain  delegates,  such  as  Reed,  of  Missouri,  an  ascendancy  which  was  entirely  dispropor- 
and  Hoke  Smith  and  Hardwick,  of  Georgia,  who  tioned  to  their  real  influence.  Unquestionably 
had  gained  great  notoriety  as  its  Senatorial  Mr.  Wilson's  behavior  in  the  last  year  is 
opponents.  William  J.  Bryan,  who  appeared  largely  responsible  for  the  result.  His  refusal 
in  San  Francisco  with  a  platform  all  his  own,  to  take  himself  out  of  the  Presidential  race, 
which  repudiated  the  Wilsonian  conception  in  this  way  giving  ground  for  the  suspicion  that 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  committed  the  he  secretly  aspired  to  a  third  term,  produced 
Democratic  Party  to  a  bone-dry  policy,  was  chaos  in  his  party  ranks,  and  prevented  the 
painlessly  laid  upon  the  shelf.  Tammany's  development  of  any  really  strong  candidates, 
demand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  "unit  rule"  President  Wilson's  attitude  in  the  few  days 
was  also  rejected.  preceding  the  convention  made  the  demoraliza- 
Senator  Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  brought  to  tion  still  more  complete.  The  interview  pub- 
San  Francisco  the  draft  of  a  platform  which  lished  by  the  New  York  World  describing  the 
was  widely  advertised  as  having  received  the  President's  greatly  improved  physical  condi- 
Wilsonian  vise;  and  this  was  adopted  in  its  tion,  the  new  Presidential  photographs  sent  to 
entirety;  indeed,  Mr.  Bryan  and  other  pro-  the  press,  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  McAdoo — 
reservationists  were  not  able  even  to  obtain  these  events  could  be  interpreted  in  only  one 
appointment  to  the  platform  committee.  In  way;  they  plainly  represented  a  bid  for  the 
every  act  of  the  convention  except  the  only  one  nomination.  Except  for  President  Wilson's  at- 
that  really  mattered —  the  selection  of  the  can-  titude,  Mr.  McAdoo  would  in  all  probability 
didates — Mr.  Wilson  was  permitted  to  have  have  been  named.  He  was  the  strongest  candi- 
his  own  way.  The  Murphy-Nugent-Taggart-  date;  yet  his  position  of  openly  refusing  the 
Brennan  combination  obliterated  themselves  honor  while  his  supporters  were  actively  pro- 
while  these  minor  questions  were  being  decided;  moting  his  interest  was  one  that  necessarily 
when  the  critical  time  came  to  name  the  nom-  spelled  defeat ;  and  into  this  position  he  was 
inee,  however,  they  promptly  seized  the  centre  forced  by  the  President's  scarcely  concealed 
of  the  stage.    The  man  whom  they  had  de-  ambition  to  succeed  himself. 
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Governor  Cox,  His  Career  and  His  Ideals  ical.    Mr.  Cox  is  also  one  of  those  governors 

who  has  introduced  order  into  the  state's  fi- 

II KE  his  Republican  opponent,  the  Demo-  nances  by  the  creation  of  a  budget  system, 
cratic  candidate  needs  an  introduction  These  policies  disclose  that  the  Democratic 
^1  to  the  American  people;  only  those  who  nominee  does  not  belong  to  the  standpat  school 
closely  follow  the  political  scene  have  ever  made  of  statesmanship.  He  believes  that  it  is  the 
his  acquaintance.  A  man  of  humble,  though  business  of  government  to  improve  the  living 
not  of  lowly  birth,  Mr.  Cox  spent  his  early  conditions,  promote  the  comfort  and  health, 
days  upon  his  father's  farm,  obtained  his  educa-  and  increase  the  happiness  of  the  average  man, 
tion  at  the  public  schools,  himself  taught  school  woman,  and  child.  That  Governor  Cox's 
as  a  young  man,  early  engaged  in  newspaper  administration  has  been  popular  his  successive 
work,  worked  as  a  reporter  on  a  Cincinnati  reelect  ions  show;  especially  the  latest,  which 
paper,  and  ultimately  became  the  editor  and  took  place  in  the  Republican  landslide  year, 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  successful  journals  1918,  when  Mr.  Cox,  alone  of  all  the  candidates 
of  Ohio — in  its  details  his  career  is  identical  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  was  elected  by  a  com- 
with  Mr.  Harding's.  As  a  Congressman  from  fortable  majority.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
1909  to  191 3,  Mr.  Cox  was  not  an  important  Mr.  Cox's  demonstrated  capacity  as  a  vote 
figure;  the  record  shows  that  his  main  energies  getter  in  Ohio  has  somewhat  appalled  his  Re- 
were  devoted  to  securing  pensions  for  his  con-  publican  adversary.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Cox 
stituents;  indeed  his  activities  in  this  direction  seems  to  be  more  engaging,  more  able,  and  more 
were  remarkable  even  for  an  Ohio  Congress-  energetic  than  Mr.  Harding;  he  has  won  his 
man;  Mr.  Cox  introduced  in  four  years  829  success  in  journalism  upon  a  somewhat  larger 
measures,  of  which  800  were  private  pension  scale,  and  nothing  in  the  Harding  senatorial 
bills.  He  was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  record  promises  anything  so  definite  as  Mr. 
of  all  the  Sherwood  pension  legislation — the  Cox's  achievements  as  Governor  of  Ohio. 

most  extreme  in  American  history;  Mr.  Cox  

even  suggested  that  the  United  States  stop  -                *>     ,    n     s* 

building  battle  ships  and  devote  the  money  Governor  Cox  s  Pro-Germanism 

saved  in  this  way  to  pensioning  the  veterans  of  A  SEARCH  of  the  files  of  the  Dayton 
the  Civil  War.  All  these  things  spell  the  ZA  News,  Governor  Cox's  newspaper,  re- 
politician  and  the  politician  of  a  petty  order.  J-  V  veals  many  passages  bearing  upon  the 
As  Governor  of  Ohio,  however,  the  Democratic  World  War  which  make  exceedingly  unpleasant 
candidate  appears  in  a  more  favorable  light,  reading.  The  Governor  explains  that  he  did 
He  succeeded  in  this  post  Governor  Judson  not  write  these  editorials,  but  he  accepts  full 
Harmon,  a  man  of  ultra-conservative  type;  responsibility  for  them;  they  clearly  represent 
Governor  Cox's  administration  has  been  as  the  editorial  policy  which  he  regarded  as  the 
"progressive"  as  his  predecessor's  was  "reac-  safe  and  sane  one  at  the  time.  The  opposition 
tionary."  His  legislative  programme  comprised  denounces  these  paragraphs  as  pro-German, 
all  the  measures  which  are  comprehensively  and  the  adjective  does  not  seem  extreme.  On 
grouped  under  the  Rooseveltian  classification  October  16,  191 6,  after  the  German  submarines 
of  "social  justice."  They  include  compulsory  had  sunk  the  Lusitania,  the  Arabic,  and  other 
workmen's  compensation,  a  state  industrial  ships,  and  had  killed  several  hundred  Amer- 
commission  having  jurisdiction  over  Capital  icans,  Governor  Cox's  newspaper  declared  that 
and  Labor,  measures  providing  for  the  survey  "our  skirts  are  clear  as  regards  the  U-boats, 
of  occupational  diseases,  safeguarding  the  They  have  committed  no  crime  against  us." 
employees  of  mines,  eliminating  sweat  shop  At  almost  the  same  time  this  precious  sheet 
labor,  establishing  a  child  welfare  department,  contained  a  suggestion  that  the  American  and 
building  a  state  tuberculosis  hospital  and  dis-  German  navies  join  hands  for  war  on  Great  Bri- 
trict  hospitals  by  county  action,  organizing  a  tain.  "Every  indication  now,"  declared  the 
bureau  for  juvenile  research,  and  numerous  Dayton  News  in  the  campaign  of  191 6,  "is  that 
other  measures  which  are  intended  to  promote  tens  of  thousands  of  these  splendid  people 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  masses.  Cer-  [Germans]  still  sympathizing  with  the  Father- 
tain  other  laws  passed  under  the  Cox  regime,  land,  still  believing  in  the  righteousness  of  the 
such  as  those  imposing  a  minimum  wage  and  German  cause,  still  hopeful  that  Germany  will 
mother's  pensions,  can  be  regarded  as  even  rad-  win — there  is  every  evidence  that  they  will  vote 
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for  President  Wilson  for  reelection  as  the  best  speech  of  acceptance  has  startlingly  shifted  the 
means  of  aiding  Germany  as  well  as  because  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  Republican  issue 
reelection  of  President  Wilson  will  be  an  aid  is  no  longer  the  League  of  Nations.  Senator 
to  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Woodrow  Wil-  Harding  has  repudiated  the  League,  and,  at  the 
son  has  been  the  real  friend  of  the  American  same  time,  he  has  repudiated  the  party  plat- 
citizen  who  sympathizes  with  Germany."  form,  which  certainly  commits  the  Republicans 
After  the  United  States  had  declared  war,  to  an  "International  Association" — an  asso- 
Governor  Cox's  paper  took  the  attitude  of  the  ciation  which  shall  use  "its  influence  and  power" 
Hearst  publications;  it  urged  that  we  should  to  prevent  war;  he  repudiates  likewise  the 
send  no  army  and  no  navy  to  Europe,  but  con-  policy  of  the  Republican  Senate,  and  the  vote 
tent  ourselves  with  helping  the  Allies  with  which  he  has  himself  twice  given  in  favor  of 
money  and  food.  ratification  with  reservations.  The  entire 
These  things  disclose  a  less  attractive  side  to  Lodge  leadership  has  surrendered  to  the  John- 
Governor  Cox  than  his  administration  as  gov-  sons,  the  Borahs,  the  Knoxes,  the  Hoke  Smiths, 
ernor.  His  apologists,  explain  that  after  the  and  the  Reeds — to  the  most  discredited  ele- 
United  States  really  became  involved  in  hos-  ments  in  both  parties.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
tilities,  he  showed  good  spirit  as  a  war  governor;  real  significance  of  Senator  Harding's  position ; 
this  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  editorial  the  alarming  fact  is  that  he  has  rejected  the 
policy  of  his  newspaper  was  a  shameful  one.  Its  Treaty  of  Peace.  So  intensely  has  public  in- 
most serious  aspect  is  the  light  it  sheds  upon  terest  been  focussed  upon  President  Wilson's 
the  Governor's  character  as  a  public  man.  plan  for  an  international  covenant  that  we  have 
These  pro-German  paragraphs  merely  mean  almost  forgotten  that  it  is  only  one  part,  and 
that  Mr.  Cox  was  running  for  the  governorship,  by  no  means  the  most  important  part,  of  the 
that  there  was  a  large  German-American  vote  treaty  with  Germany.  "  Knowing  as  I  do  the 
in  Ohio,  and  that  he  was  attempting  to  obtain  disposition  of  Congress,"  says  Senator  Harding, 
this  vote.  In  other  words  he  was  simply  a  "I  promise  you  formal  and  effective  peace,  so 
politician,  and,  as  a  politician  he  was  willing  to  quickly  as  a  Republican  Congress  can  pass  its 
sacrifice  his  country's  interests  and  honor  to  declaration  for  a  Republican  Executive  to  sign." 
promote  his  own  political  ambitions.  All  the  If  he  is  elected,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  so  far 
talking  in  which  Mr.  Cox  indulged  previous  to  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  will  cease  to 
the  San  Francisco  Convention  emphasized  the  exist;  the  arrangements  made  for  the  settlement 
same  impression.  Its  most  glaring  feature  of  the  war,  the  guarantees  obtained  from  Ger- 
was  its  complete  vagueness  and  its  vacuity,  many  in  the  shape  of  indemnities,  territories, 
He  was  strong  for  "Americanization,"  without  new  colonial  readjustments  and  reparations — 
defining  what  he  meant;  he  believed  in  the  all  these  safeguards  the  United  States  will  sweep 
"assimilation"  of  the  immigrant,  but  did  not  into  the  discard.  The  "association"  which 
say  how  he  proposed  to  accomplish  it;  he  pro-  this  country  maintained  with  Great  Britain, 
posed  two  reservations  to  the  League  of  Nations  France,  Italy,  and  the  other  powers  whose 
one  of  which  stipulated  that  its  purpose  was  to  united  efforts  defeated  Germany,  is  to  be 
promote  peace,  not  war,  and  the  other  of  which  broken.  The  United  States  is  to  desert  its 
provided  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  Allies  and  make  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States!  many;  that  is  the  Harding  programme.  The 
No  Presidential  candidate  is  entitled  to  the  speech  at  Marion  is  one  long,  smug  oration  on 
slightest  consideration  who  gives  the  people  the  greatness,  honesty,  virtue,  benevolence,  and 
declamation  instead  of  a  programme.  disinterestedness  of  America;  yet  the  one  defin- 

ite  recommendation  it  contains  is  that  this  same 

~,      „        ...  A1        .        .       ....  America  shall  abandon  its  friends  and  assist 

The  Republicans  Abandon  the  Allies  Germany  in  the  desperate  game  of  world  poli- 

MR.  COX'S  pledge  to  maintain  the  tics  in  which  that  nation  is  now  engaged. 
Wilson  attitude,  if  his  statement  can  There  is  not  the  slightest  mystery  about  the 
be  interpreted  as  such  a  pledge,  means  nature  of  that  game.  Germany  has  not  the 
that,  if  he  is  elected,  the  present  deadlock  will  slightest  intention  of  observing  the  Treaty  of 
continue  indefinitely.  The  prospect  offered  by  Versailles;  the  whole  aim  of  German  states- 
Senator  Harding,  in  case  of  Republican  success,  manship  at  present  is  an  attempt  to  secure  its 
is  scarcely  more  encouraging.    The  Harding  revision.    There  is  not  a  single  important  fea- 
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ture  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  which  Germany  to  John  M.  Keynes'  "Economic  Consequences 
has  not  already  violated.  "Germany  has  not  of  the  Peace"  discloses  the  prevalence  of  a  large 
fulfilled  its  engagements/'  said  a  recent  state-  amount  of  sleazy  thinking  on  this  great  subject, 
ment  of  the  Allies,  "either  concerning  the  Even  many  statesmen  who,  during  hostilities, 
destruction  of  war  material,  or  the  decrease  denounced  Germany  as  the  outlaw  nation, 
of  its  effectives,  or  for  the  supplying  of  coal,  whose  crimes  it  would  take  a  century  to  ex- 
or  for  reparations,  or  the  cost  of  the  armies  of  piate,  now  apparently  think  it  more  important 
occupation."  The  conference  which  has  re-  that  her  industrial  life  be  started  in  full  effi- 
cently  closed  at  Spa  clearly  portrayed  the  state  ciency  than  that  the  deliberately  wrecked  in- 
of  the  German  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  dustries  of  Belgium  and  France  be  restored, 
solemn  treaty  to  which  it  had  affixed  its  signa-  more  important  that  Germany  obtain  the  pro- 
ture.  The  mere  fact  that  the  purpose  of  this  duce  of  her  own  coal  mines  than  that  compensa- 
conference  was  to  compel  Germany  to  observe  tion  be  made  for  the  hideously  dismantled  coal 
its  obligations  sufficiently  indicates  its  present  fields  of  the  nations  which  formed  the  first  de- 
attitude.  This  conference  disclosed  that  Ger-  fense  line  of  civilization.  Germany  is  vigilantly 
many  had  made  little  effort  to  reduce  its  mili-  capitalizing  all  these  phenomena  of  tenderness 
tary  strength  or  to  supply  France  with  the  coal  for  the  one  supreme  purpose  of  escaping  the 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Versailles,  consequences  of  the  war.  Her  latest  recruit  is 
When  faced  with  these  derelictions,  the  German  the  Republican  Party  in  the  United  States,  as 
delegates  became  insulting  and  defiant;  only  the  represented  by  its  candidate  for  President.  If 
arrival  of  Marshal  Foch  and  the  threat  of  an  anyone  doubts  that  this  is  the  inevitable  pur- 
invasion  forced  Germany  to  agree  to  a  compro-  pose  of  "peace  by  declaration,"  a  reading  of  the 
mise  on  both  points — not,  be  it  observed,  to  a  Senate  debate  on  the  Knox  peace  resolution 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  terms.  That  is,  Ger-  will  make  the  situation  clear.  For  Senator 
many  surrendered  to  the  only  argument  for  Knox  is  the  author  of  this  peace  policy,  not 
which  she  has  the  slightest  respect — military  Senator  Harding;  the  proposal  which  the  Re- 
force.  The  fact  that  Germany  accepted  this  publican  candidate  accepts  as  his  own  is  the 
compromise  does  not  mean  that  she  will  ac-  Knox  resolution  of  the  recent  session.  And 
tually  fulfil  her  contract;  she  will  continue  to  Senator  Knox's  purpose  was  to  obtain  the  revi- 
evade;  more  conferences  will  be  held;  already  it  sion  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  easier  terms 
is  evident  that  the  fulfilment  of  each  treaty  for  Germany.  Senator  Knox's  whole  argument 
obligation,  as  it  comes  due,  will  be  a  matter  of  was  a  plea  for  mercy  to  the  German  people, 
argument,  and  the  result  will  be  determined,  as  He  based  his  thesis  upon  the  celebrated  Wilson- 
at  Spa,  only  by  the  threat  of  machine  guns  and  ian  idea  that  there  were  two  separate  entities 
artillery,  or  their  actual  use.  The  Allies  are  in  the  Fatherland — the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
learning  that  the  pact  signed  at  Versailles  did  ernment,  and  the  gentle,  benevolent  German 
not  provide  the  basis  for  a  permanent  settle-  people;  and  that  we  were  making  war  on  one 
ment;  it  merely  supplied  the  materials  for  an  but  not  on  the  other.  Well,  said  Senator  Knox, 
interminable  debate.  Versailles  adjourns  to  following  Mr.  Wilson's  logic,  we  have  defeated 
San  Remo,  San  Remo  adjourns  to  Hythe,  and  destroyed  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
Hythe  adjourns  to  Spa.  What  is  to  be  the  end?  ment;  now  let  us  make  peace  with  these  ex- 
cellent  souls  who  were  not  our  enemies  at  all — 

A  rv         r  1  A-i  .     ^  the  German  people.     Must  our  peace  with  the 

A  Powerful  Aid  to  Germany  German  Republic  be  based  upon  the  Versailles 

DOUBTLESS  Germany  sees  much  en-  Treaty?     "That  treaty,"  declared  the  Penn- 

couragement   for  her  attitude  in  the  sylvania  Senator,    "is  almost  universally dis- 

present  disordered  state  of  the  world,  credited  in  all  its  parts.     .     .     .     Its  economic 

There  are  plenty  of  manifestations  in  all  coun-  terms    are    impossible.     ...     It    promises 

tries  that  furnish  rare  opportunities  for  propa-  little  but  mischief,  unless  recast  on  such  radical 

ganda  in  favor  of  treaty  revision.     Pacifism  and  lines  as  will  entirely  obliterate  its  identity." 

internationalism  are  rampant  on  the  continent,  Such  was  the  Knox  programme;  such  is  evi- 

in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States.     In  dently  the  Harding  programme, 
all  these   countries   Germany  has  influential         Mr.   Wilson  started  his   peace  manoeuvres 

champions  who  are  working  for  the  revision  of  with  one  fixed  idea;  he  was  determined  that  the 

the  treaty  of  Versailles.    The  reception  given  _  peace  should  be  his  peace;  that  the  body  which, 
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under  the  Constitution,  was  his  joint  partner  in  he  has  committed  himself  means  little  more 

making  that  peace,   the  Senate,   should  have  than  a  prolonged  lawsuit.     Should  he  be  elected 

nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.     That  was  the  and  should  Congress  pass  his  proposed  "  peace 

original  blunder  in  all  this  tragical  business;  declaration,"  these  acts  would  at  once  be  called 

and  it  was  a  blunder  for  which  history  will  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  which, 

Mr.  Wilson  to  account.     The  Senate  has  now  in  all  probability,  would  at  once  declare  them 

taken  its  stand;  it  proposes  to  go  back  to  the  invalid.     Congress    unquestionably    has    the 

Armistice,  to  undo  everything  that  President  power  to  declare  war;  but  it  is  not  so  apparent 

Wilson  has  done,  and  to  make  a  new  and  in-  that  it  has  the  power  to  declare  peace.     The 

dependent  peace  with  Germany,  which,  it  may  assumption  that  one  power  necessarily  implies 

be    assumed,    will   not  follow  the  lines  that  the  other  is  evidently  not  justified.     This  is 

President    Wilson    acceded    to    at    Versailles,  not  the  first  time  that  this  question  has  been 

The  programme  which  the  Republicans  plan  discussed;  the  first  discussion  took  place  in  the 

is  evident.     A  joint  resolution  of  both  houses,  Convention  of  1787  which  adopted  the  Consti- 

which  Mr.  Harding  says — in  his  queer  phraseol-  tution.     The  "fathers"  specifically  considered 

ogy — he  will  sign  "so  quickly"  as  it  can  be  whether  Congress  should  have  the  right   to 

passed,  will  declare  the  war  at  an  end.    Then  "declare  peace"  as  well  as  to  "declare  war," 

a  special  commission,  composed  probably  both  and   decided    the   question   in   the   negative, 

of  Representatives  and  Senators,  will  be  ap-  The  following  extract  from  Madison's  debates 

pointed  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  (page  439,  Volume  V)  of  this  great  gathering 

Germany.     After   this   is    ratified   the   world  is  quite  to  the  present  point : 

will  find  itself  in  this  position:  the  Versailles  "Mr.  Butler  moved  to  give  the  legislature 

Treaty  will  be  in  force,  at  least  nominally,  be-  the  power  of  peace,  as  they  were  to  have  that 

tween  Germany  and  Great   Britain,   France,  of  war." 

Italy,  Japan,  and  other  Powers.  A  peace  much  "  Mr.  Gerry  seconds  him  .  .  . 
more  favorable  to  Germany  will  be  in  effect  "On  the  motion  for  adding  'And  peace' 
between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  after  'war'  (this  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
Under  these  conditions  is  it  likely  that  the  tion  which  says  '  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
Versailles  Treaty,  already  tottering,  will  long  to  declare  war')  it  was  unanimously  negatived." 
remain  the  governing  force  in  Europe?  It  The  reason  why  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
took  the  man  power  and  the  resources  of  the  tion  refused  to  give  Congress  the  power  which 
United  States  to  secure  that  settlement;  remove  Senator  Harding  now  says  it  should  exercise — 
these  from  the  situation,  and  is  it  likely  that  and,  be  it  observed,  refused  to  do  by  a  unani- 
Germany  will  regard  her  obligations  very  se-  mous  vote — is  plain.  The  Articles  of  Confed- 
riously?  If  the  United  States  is  detached  from  eration  did  give  Congress  this  authority.  Ar- 
the  coalition,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  tide  IX  read:  " The  United  States  in  Congress 
Great  Britain  can  also  be  separated  from  her  assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
continental  associations.  Every  German  sub-  right  and  power  of  determining  peace  and  war." 
marine  has  been  surrendered,  the  German  High  This  article  had  caused  much  trouble;  the  con- 
Seas  Fleet  is  at  the  bottom  of  Scapa  Flow  and  vention  proposed  to  avoid  such  trouble  in  fu- 
thus  the  menace  to  the  British  Empire  is  re-  ture.  As  Mr.  Ellsworth,  debating  the  proposal, 
moved.  The  likelihood  of  American  with-  said:  " There  is  a  material  difference  between 
drawal  from  the  coalition  which  defeated  Ger-  the  cases  of  making  war  and  making  peace, 
many  thus  opens  up  the  most  appalling  War  is  a  simple  and  overt  declaration;  peace, 
possibilities,  not  only  for  Europe,  but  for  the  attended  with  intricate  and  secret  negotia- 
world.  Yet  this  is  the  programme  which  the  tions."  Congress,  sitting  as  a  body,  can  pro- 
Republican  Party  has  clearly  made  its  own.  perly  declare  war;  Congress,  sitting  as  a  body, 

,  cannot  properly  declare  peace,  because  peace 

~.      ~         •       •       a      i         j-  necessarily    involves   terms   of   settlement,    a 

The  Constitution  An  Impediment  treaty  establishing  future  relations,  and  the 

BUT  there  are  likely  to  be  several  im-  like.  Therefore,  the  convention  gave  the  Presi- 
pedimentsto  Mr.  Harding's  programme,  dent  the  power  to  negotiate  treaties,  and  con- 
One  of  them  is  the  Constitution  of  the  duct  diplomatic  relations,  and,  in  order  to  safe- 
United  States.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  con-  guard  this  power,  it  gave  the  Senate  the  right 
stitutional  authorities  the  procedure  to  which  to  cooperate  with  him  in  this  work.    Justice 
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Story,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution,  sums  up  of  power  in  elections.  An  election  for  state 
the  whole  matter:  "  It  was  proposed,"  he  says,  legislatures  illustrates  the  method  to  perfection, 
"to  add  the  power  to  make  peace,  but  this  was  The  candidates  in  each  district  are  asked,  a 
unanimously  rejected  upon  the  plain  ground  short  time  before  election,  whether  they  will 
that  it  more  properly  belonged  to  the  treaty-  support  anti-alcohol  measures  in  the  legislature, 
making  power.  The  experience  of  Congress  Their  replies  are  sometimes  read  in  the  churches 
under  the  Federation  of  the  difficulties  attend-  on  the  Sunday  before  election:  in  any  event, 
ant  on  vesting  the  treaty-making  power  in  a  they  are  published  in  the  papers  of  the  Anti- 
large  legislative  assembly,  was  too  deeply  felt  Saloon  League,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
to  justify  the  hazard  of  another  experiment. "  faithful  just  before  polling  day.  In  the  ma- 
As  a  matter  of  policy,  Mr.  Harding's  proposal  jority  of  cases  the  Anti-Saloon  Workers  are  in 
is  little  less  than  infamous,  inasmuch  as  it  this  way  able  to  divert  enough  votes  in  favor  of 
means  that  we  shall  desert  our  Allies,  and  asso-  the  "satisfactory"  candidate  to  determine  the 
ciate  ourselves  with  Germany  in  its  attempt  to  election.  Such  is  the  simple  mechanism,  now 
revise,  or  abolish,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  as  a  organized  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
matter  of  law,  it  is  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  which  explains  what  is  perhaps  the  most  power- 
as  the  power  to  make  peace  is  the  joint  duty  of  ful  minority  political  agency  at  work  to-day. 
the  President  and  the  Senate.  Mr.  Harding's  Its  hold  is  so  strong  upon  Congress  that  it  prac- 
announced  intention  of  obliterating  himself  in  tically  dictates  national  legislation  on  the  liquor 
the  negotiations  adds  force  to  the  criticism  that,  question;  the  President  may  veto  such  meas- 
under  his  administration,  the  White  House  will  ures,  as  President  Wilson  vetoed  the  Volstead 
become  merely  the  servile  echo  of  the  real  Act,  but,  at  the  dictates  of  this  unsleeping  and 
powers  on  Capitol  Hill.  insistent  organization,  the  measures  are  re- 
passed  over  the  Presidential  veto. 

D    vv  '       a     a     t  ^P  to  tne  Present  time  this  almost  uncanny 

rronibition  As  An  Issue  political  power  has  exercised  its  influence  in 

THE  candidates  will  have  to  concern  localities  and  in  states;  it  has  determined  the 
themselves  with  other  matters  than  membership  of  legislatures  and  it  has  made  and 
peace  and  war.  The  present  campaign  unmade  governors;  and  it  now  seems  inevitable 
presents  one  novelty  in  the  shape  of  prohibition  that  it  will  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the 
as  a  national  issue.  The  Prohibition  Party,  it  Presidency.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  issue 
is  true,  has  been  supporting  candidates  for  half  which  Governor  Cox  has  to  meet.  Both  parties 
a  century;  but  the  Prohibition  Party  has  never  have  attempted  to  evade  it  by  remaining  silent 
played  an  important  part  in  national  elections;  about  it  in  their  platforms;  but  nothing  they 
and  it  has  had  little  to  do  with  the  present  im-  can  do  will  keep  it  out  of  the  campaign.  Gov- 
portance  of  alcohol  as  a  force  in  American  poli-  ernor  Cox  takes  the  stand  that  the  question  is 
tics.  The  politicians  who  have  pushed  this  settled;  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and 
question  to  the  fore  are  of  quite  a  different  kind,  the  Volstead  Act  are  the  existing  law;  and  that, 
So  long  as  they  attempted  to  operate  as  a  defin-  if  elected,  he  will  enforce  it  most  vigorously. 
ite  political  organization  they  made  practically  The  Democratic  candidate  affects  to  believe 
no  headway;  it  was  only  until,  about  thirty  that  this  statement  disposes  of  the  matter;  but, 
years  ago,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  created  an  of  course,  it  does  not  dispose  of  it  at  all.  It  is 
independent  body  which  could  work  within,  not  the  business  of  the  President  to  do  more  than 
outside,  the  old  political  parties,  that  they  be-  enforce  existing  law;  he  must  have  a  policy  on 
gan  that  career  of  success  which  placed  the  all  issues  which  are  engrossing  the  attention  of 
Eighteenth  Amendment  in  the  Constitution,  a  considerable  part  of  the  people.  Of  all  such 
Their  programme  was  a  simple  one;  it  was  to  issues  there  is  none  which  is  occupying  the  pub- 
organize  what  the  liquor  fighters  call  the  lie  mind  more  than  this  one  of  the  national  atti- 
" moral  element"  in  each  community,  with  the  tude  toward  alcohol.  It  is  a  more  absorbing 
evangelical  church  members  as  a  nucleus,  and  topic  of  conversation,  wherever  men  and  women 
to  use  this  compact  group  of  voters  as  a  political  gather,  than  the  League  of  Nations  or  an  Ar- 
force.  In  this  way  the  enemies  of  the  saloon  menian  mandate.  This  issue  nearly  split  in 
did  not  need  to  control  a  majority  of  the  votes,  two  the  convention  which  nominated  Governor 
or  even  a  very  large  minority;  all  they  needed  Cox;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  delegates 
was  a  block  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  balance  were  demanding  a  "wet"  or  a  "moist"  plat- 
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form;  at  the  present  time  the  practical  politi-  which,  by  the  way,  the  Farmer-Labor  Party 
cians  in  the  large  cities  are  using  the  Cox  nom-  insists  that  the  United  States  Government  shall 
ination  as  a  bait  for  votes  among  their  "wet"  recognize.  According  to  the  Russian  ideal,  the 
constituents.  Under  the  recent  Supreme  Court  resources  and  power  of  the  State  do  not  exist 
decision  it  would  probably  be  constitutional  for  all  the  Russian  people,  but  merely  for  the 
to  adopt  a  2.75  per  cent,  standard  of  alcoholic  workmen.  Originally  the  Lenine-Trotzky  idea 
content  instead  of  the  .50  per  cent,  standard  of  did  not  embrace  even  the  peasants;  these  they 
the  Volstead  Act;  that  is,  instead  of  the  present  denounced  as  a  petite  bourgeoisie;  only  the  ne- 
practically  bone  dry  system,  it  would  be  per-  cessity  for  gaining  their  support  finally  led  to 
missible  to  substitute  something  in  the  nature  their  inclusion  in  the  proletariat,  though  the 
of  light  wines  and  beer.  That  there  is  a  strong  Soviet  Constitution  still  excludes  from  the 
public  sentiment  for  this  change  and  a  strong  franchise  all  peasants  who  employ  others  for 
public  sentiment  against  it  is  apparent;  it  would  wages.  The  philosophers  of  Chicago  have 
be  absurd  to  maintain  that  this  does  not  con-  graciously  admitted  that  the  farming  classes  are 
stitute  an  important  public  question,  upon  creators  of  wealth  and  that  they  are  therefore 
which  the  Presidential  candidates,  now  that  the  entitled  to  political  recognition.  Representa- 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  become  a  tives  of  other  lines  of  human  effort,  however, 
national  concern,  are  expected  to  have  opinions  are  rigidly  excluded.  Significant  of  their  atti- 
and  to  express  them.  tude  was  the  ruthlessness  of  the  treatment 
That  Mr.  Cox  has  enforced  the  prohibition  which  was  visited  upon  certain  rich  and  "in- 
law in  Ohio  is  the  testimony  even  of  his  enemies,  tellectual "  radicals  from  the  East,  who  were 
yet  the  prohibitionists  regard  him  as  an  oppo-  denounced  as  "plutes"  and  "slick  lawyers" 
nent  and  his  name  has  become  popular  with  the  and  unceremoniously  shown  to  the  door.  Only 
"wets."  While  Senator  Harding  does  not  men  and  women  who  labor  with  their  hands, 
seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Anti-  either  at  the  plow  or  at  the  work  bench,  are 
Saloon  League,  his  vote  for  the  Eighteenth  included  in  this  new  organization. 
Amendment  and  for  the  Volstead  Act  are  likely  Inadequately  as  the  two  great  political  parties 
to  advance  his  interests  with  this  element,  have  represented  the  American  people  at  times 
Many  Americans  have  a  repugnance  to  the  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  reprehensible  as 
methods  of  the  Anti-Saloon  forces;  these  men  has  been  their  behavior  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
are  certainly  arrogant  and  narrow-minded,  and  the  fact  remains  that  they  have  rendered  ser- 
they  assume  a  moral  superiority  which  conflicts  vices  to  the  nation  that  more  than  compensate 
with  the  American  feeling  of  fair  play  and  toler-  for  their  frequent  lapses  from  virtue.  Perhaps 
ance.  The  introduction,  in  a  Presidential  cam-  their  greatest  service  is  that  they  have  been  the 
paign,  of  the  terrorism  which  has  achieved  sue-  most  powerful  influence  in  preventing  the  de- 
cess  in  a  smaller  theatre  may  react  unfavorably  velopment  of  the  very  thing  at  which  this  new 
upon  those  who  practice  it.  organization  aims,  the  division  of  American 

voters  on  class  lines.     The  United  States  is 

_,,      p  t    K      P  practically  the  only  nation  in  the  world  in 

1  he  t  armer-Labor  1  arty  which  such  dass  divisions  are  not  made.    Until 

TO  SEEK  the  reasons  why  the  new  party  comparatively  recent  times  Great  Britain,  like 
which  was  formed  in  Chicago  is  doomed  the  United  States,  had  its  two  great  parties, 
to  failure,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  each  containing  representatives  of  all  social 
platform,  startling  as  that  is  in  many  of  its  and  industrial -classes;  but  the  growth  of  the 
details,  but  to  consider  only  the  name  of  the  Labor  Party  in  England  is  a  distinct  manifesta- 
party  itself.  "Farmer-Labor"  is  a  sufficient  tion  of  the  other  thing.  Such  class  groupings 
indictment;  it  discloses  that  the  leaders  of  this  have  never  gained  a  great  foothold  in  the  United 
organization  are  not  attempting  really  to  form  States.  In  the  'seventies  the  Grangers  exer- 
a  new  political  organization  as  parties  are  cised  a  considerable  influence  in  politics;  after- 
understood  in  the  United  States,  but  to  capital-  ward  the  Farmers'  Alliance  had  a  brief  period 
ize  for  class  purposes  the  forces  of  discontent  of  progress;  occasionally  such  movements  have 
that  unquestionably  exist  among  the  industrial  elected  Congressmen,  Senators,  and  Governors, 
and  agrarian  elements.  The  ambition  which  but  they  have  never  become  a  permanent  part 
impels  these  Chicago  enthusiasts  is  the  same  of  our  political  system.  Not  infrequently  they 
as  that  which  inspires  the  Russian  Soviet —  have  influenced   political  thinking:  thus  the 
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greatest  result  of  the  Granger  movement  was 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  fixed  for  all 
time  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  railroads;  it  is  also  interesting  to  recall 
that  among  the  planks  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
platform  were  postal  savings  banks,  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators,  and  an  in- 
come tax.  The  general  history  of  all  such 
movements  is  that  such  valuable  issues  as  these 
third  parties  developed  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  regular  organizations  and  that  their 
wilder  ideas  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  In 
this  way  third  parties  have  served  their  purpose. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Farm-Labor 
group,  just  organized,  contains  any  momentum 
comparable  with  that  of  the  Farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  'eighties  and  'nineties.  Most  rad- 
ical farmers  are  already  enrolled  in  the  Non- 
partisan League,  an  organization  which  has 
refused  to  affiliate  with  the  Chicago  radicals. 
Thus  the  Labor  unions  remain  as  the  only  prom- 
ising recruiting  ground;  but  the  membership 
of  the  Labor  unions  comprises  only  about  10 
per  cent,  of  American  workingmen,  and  even 
this  small  minority,  under  the  predominant 
leadership  of  Samuel  Gompers,  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  independent  political  action,  preferring 
to  obtain  its  ends  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  the  regular  parties.  Apparently  about 
the  only  result  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  will 
have  upon  the  next  election  is  to  split  the 
Socialist  vote,  which  is  already  an  extremely 
small  one. 


Wanted:  A  New  Method  of  Nominating 
Presidents 

THERE  appears  to  be  a  general  agree- 
ment that  the  prevailing  methods  of 
selecting  Presidential  candidates  have 
become  little  better  than  a  tragical  farce.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  American  Government  the 
nomination  of  Presidential  candidates  has  pre- 
sented one  of  the  most  serious  of  our  political 
problems.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
formulated  an  elaborate  system  for  the  election 
of  presidents;  since  they  believed  that  the  Elec- 
toral College  itself  would  select  the  chief  magis- 
trate, not  only  in  form  but  in  fact,  there  was 
obviously  no  need  of  machinery  for  obtaining 
nominations;  the  great  fallacy  which  underlay 
this  detail,  as  so  many  other  details  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  that  it  entirely  ignored  the  al- 
together probable  growth  of  political  parties. 
After  Washington's  retirement,  however,  the  in- 


evitable happened;  the  political  groupings  that 
had  taken  place  even  during  his  Administra- 
tions solidified  into  the  two  great  organizations 
which,  under  different  names,  have  alternately 
controlled  the  Government  ever  since.  The 
Electoral  College  thus  became  a  pure  formality, 
whose  business  it  was  to  endorse  the  choice  of 
the  party  which  had  been  victorious  at  the  polls; 
and  the  necessity  arose  of  creating  the  mechan- 
ism for  nominating  candidates.  For  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  country  were 
primitive;  the  collection  of  a  large  body  of  men 
in  any  one  place  was  a  laborious  and  expensive 
matter;  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this  reason  that 
the  representatives  of  each  party  in  Congress 
became  a  kind  of  informal  convention,  or  cau- 
cus, and  assumed  the  duty  of  naming  Presiden- 
tial candidates. 

In  the  second  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury a  strange  political  movement  gained  con- 
siderable strength;  this  was  a  political  party 
known  as  the  Anti-Masons.  In  1831,  this 
party  decided  to  enter  the  national  field 
and  nominated  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President.  But  the  practical  difficulty 
arose:  how  could  they  put  their  favorites 
in  nomination?  They  could  not  use  the  estab- 
lished method  of  the  other  parties — the  con- 
gressional caucus — because  the  Anti-Masons 
had  practically  no  representation  in  Congress. 
They  were  therefore  forced  to  call  a  special 
convention  for  this  purpose;  this  gathering  met 
in  Baltimore,  in  183 1 — the  first  national  nomin- 
ating convention  in  American  history.  The 
nation  manifested  little  interest  in  the  Anti- 
Masonic  Party,  which  soon  went  the  way  of 
all  minority  parties;  but  its  method  of  select- 
ing its  candidate  made  a  great  impression. 
The  development  of  canals  and  steamboats  had 
simplified  the  transportation  problem;  the  rail- 
road was  rapidly  coming  into  use;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  Democrats  and  the  newly  formed 
Whig  Party  adopted  the  Anti-Masonic  device, 
and  held  their  first  national  conventions  in 
1832.  The  generation  which  has  just  wit- 
nessed the  proceedings  at  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  this 
change  was  warmly  heralded  as  a  victory  for 
the  masses — as  a  triumph  of  democracy  against 
the  politicians  and  the  practitioners  of  special 
privilege. 

The  convention  rapidly  supplanted  the  cau- 
cus, not  only  in  the  nation,  but  in  the  states, 
counties,  and  localities;  it  held  almost  unin- 
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terrupted  sway  until  the  period  succeeding  the  nominees,  then  we  should  have  a  real  Presiden- 

Civil  War.    But,  like  the  caucus,  the  convention  tial   primary:   but   probably   a   constitutional 

also  fell  under  the  ban,  and  for  almost  the  same  amendment  would  be  necessary  to  make  such 

reason.     Its  membership,  made  upas  it  was  of  a  proceeding  legal.     Under  present  conditions 

professional  politicians  and  office  holders — or  it  is  impossible  even  to  choose  delegates  who  are 

office  seekers — was  regarded  as  unrepresentative  pledged  to  vote  indefinitely  for  particular  can- 

of  the  party  rank  and  file,  as  given  more  to  wire  didates;  if  delegates  were  so  rigorously  pledged, 

pulling  and  serving  selfish  interests  than  to  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  candidate  to 

promoting    the    public    welfare.     For    these  obtain  a  majority,  unless  he  obtained  it  on  the 

reasons  local  and  state  conventions,  in  the  early  first  ballot;  for  otherwise  the  delegates  would 

part  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  began  to  dis-  be  compelled  to  go  on  indefinitely  voting  for 

appear,  the  direct  primary  taking  their  place,  their    favorite    sons.     The    best    compromise 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  or  the  virtues  of  which    the    advocates    of    "democratization" 

the  direct  primary  there  can  be  no  question  could  discover  was  the  so-called  "  Presidential 

that  it  is  a  feasible  and  working  system,  when  preference  primary ;"   this  was   the  plan  by 

used  in  states  and  localities.     In  these  spheres  which  the  party  voters,  when  selecting  delegates 

it  operates  in  a  political  unit.     All  the  enrolled  to  the  national  convention,  also  expressed  their 

party  voters  can  go  to  the  polls  on  the  same  day,  preference  for  the  candidate;  yet,  because  of  the 

and  express  their  choice;  the  selection  of  the  practical  difficulties  already  described,  it  was 

candidates  thus  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  understood  that  such  "preferences"  could  not 

counting  the  votes.     Where  such  a  proceeding  be  regarded  as  binding  pledges,  and  that,  after 

takes  place,  a  convention  is  unnecessary,  un-  a  few  votes,  the  delegates  should  be  at  liberty 

less  possibly  for  the  adoption  of  the  platform;  to  vote  as  their  judgment  dictated, 

indeed,   a  direct   primary  and  a  nominating  It  is  thus  apparent  what  is  the  trouble  with 

convention   are   two   antagonistic   ideas;  they  the    present    nominating    machinery.     It    at- 

cannot  logically  exist  side  by  side.  tempts  to  combine  two  things  which  are  ne- 

The  nation-wide  development  of  the  direct  cessarily   antagonistic^the  primary  and  the 

primary  in  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century  convention.     The  primary  means   the   direct 

was  part  of  a  general  movement  for  the  " demo-  selection  of  candidates  by  party  voters;  the 

cratization"  of  American  political  institutions;  convention  means  their  indirect  selection  by 

other  manifestations  of  the  same  thing  were  the  delegates;  the  present  system  combines  these 

Initiative  and    Referendum,   the   Recall,   the  two  opposing  ideas  of  direction  and  indirection, 

popular  election  of   United   States   Senators,  The  old  congressional  caucus  was  preferable  to 

Woman  Suffrage,  and  the  like.     Since,  in  the  the  present  method  of  selecting  Presidential 

judgment  of  its  promoters,  it  had  succeeded  so  candidates,  for  that  at  least  had  the  merit  of 

well  in  localities  and  states,  it  was  inevitable  fixing  responsibility;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 

that  they  should  seek  to  extend  it  to  the  nation.  Presidents  who  were  selected  under  that  sys- 

But  here  they  at  once  encountered  a  great  tern — John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon- 

difficulty.     State  elections  are  direct — they  are  roe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams — were  far  superior 

decided  by  the  popular  vote;  Presidential  elec-  to  the  Presidents  whom  the  convention  system 

tions  are  indirect — they  are  decided  not  by  nominated  for  the  succeeding  thirty  years — 

popular  vote,  but  by  the  votes  of  the  states.  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Harrison,  Polk,   Pierce, 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  jurisdiction  and  Buchanan.     The  reformation  of  the  Presi- 

over  elections,  even  Presidential  elections;  each  dential  nominating  machinery  is  one  of  the 

state  by  itself  chooses  its  Presidential  electors,  greatest  political  problems  of  the  present  hour. 

Constitutional  authorities  differ,  but  it  is  the  

generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  Federal  __.           ,     _.         .       .      _.  ...     0  .      . 

Government  cannot  interfere  in  elections,  ex-  Woman  s  Place  in  the  Pubhc  Scho°l 

cept  for  the  enforcement   of   certain   consti-  A  I  ^HE  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  a  recent 

tutional    provisions — notably    the     Fifteenth  report,   proposes  one  solution  for  the 


Amendment.  This  fact  makes  impossible  any-  JL  shortage  of  school  teachers.  It  de- 
thing  in  the  nature  of  a  Presidential  primary,  nounces  the  ancient  prejudice  which  demands 
If  all  the  Democrats  and  all  the  Republicans  in  that  the  school  teacher,  on  her  marriage,  shall 
the  entire  country  could  go  to  the  polling  booths  give  up  her  job  and  surrender  her  place  to  the 
on  the  same  day  and  deposit  their  choices  of  spinster.     The  argument  most  frequently  heard 
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in  behalf  of  this  practice  is  that  married  community  would  benefit  from  these  changes, 
women  are  provided  for  by  their  husbands  and  The  Carnegie  Foundation  urges  every  school  to 
that  this  tax-paying  position  should  therefore  encourage  its  teachers  to  continue  their  pro- 
be given  to  self-dependent  girls.  Certain  short-  fessional  work,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sighted  superintendents  still  declare  that  mar-  type  of  woman  who  marries  generally  makes 
ried  women  and  their  husbands  attain  too  the  best  teacher, 
much  influence  in  the  community  and  in  this  , 


way  hamper  efficient  school  administration.     It  -,.       .,     ~  ,    ....-        ~, 

might  be  expected  that  today  communities  and  Glve  the^Farmer  s  Wife  a  Chance 

superintendents  would  discard  such  antiquated      *  I  ^HE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 


T 


notions,  and  realize  that  ability  in  performing  cently  made  a  study  of  the  farmer's  wife 
their  tasks  should  be  the  sole  basis  for  the  A  which  gives  much  concrete  information 
appointment  of  all  public  servants.  Yet  even  about  the  way  in  which  she  spends  her  time  and 
in  such  a  centre  of  culture  as  Boston,  a  reap-  her  restricted  opportunities  for  improvement 
pointment  was  opposed  a  short  time  ago  on  and  recreation.  It  appears  that  her  average 
the  ground  that  the  teacher,  being  now  married,  working  day  in  summer  is  thirteen  hours,  of 
was  provided  for.  Why  not  give  the  place  to  which  she  has  only  1 .8  hours  for  rest.  Fifty 
some  one  who  really  needed  the  money?  per  cent,  of  farm  women  rise  at  five  to  care  for 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  believes  that  com-  the  fire,  61  per  cent,  must  then  get  water  from 
munities  employ  teachers  to  instruct  the  young  a  pump  or  spring  at  an  average  distance  of  forty 
and  not  to  provide  jobs  for  those  who  happen  to  feet  from  the  kitchen,  81  per  cent,  must  feed  the 
need  them.  It  opposes  the  traditional  practice  poultry,  and  36  per  cent,  help  milk  the  cows, 
of  many  school  boards,  which  regard  a  marriage  Breakfast  over,  dishes,  milk  pails,  and  separa- 
certificate  as  a  resignation  from  the  public  tors  must  be  washed,  the  children  made  ready 
school.  It  believes  that  women  should  retain  for  school,  the  house  set  in  order,  and  oil  lamps 
their  positions  after  marriage,  chiefly  because  must  be  cleaned  and  filled  in  the  79  per  cent, 
this  seems  to  be  the  only  way  that  a  large  pro-  of  the  farms  which  still  have  this  unsatisfactory 
portion  of  the  teachers  may  be  women  of  de-  kind  of  lighting.  Ninety-four  per  cent,  bake 
monst rated  ability.  Four  years  of  experience  all  or  part  of  the  bread  used,  60  per  cent,  churn 
are  generally  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  milk,  and  96  per  cent,  do  the  washing.  Part 
a  first  class  instructor;  yet  every  year  a  large  of  the  farm  woman's  afternoon  may  be  spent 
number  leave  after  this  brief  apprenticeship,  in  less  arduous  work,  such  as  in  mending  and 
Consequently  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  sewing,  or  making  a  trip  to  market,  whose  aver- 
are  preparing  our  children  for  citizenship  are  age  distance  from  the  farm  is  five  miles,  and  56 
unskilled  in  their  profession,  immature,  and  per  cent,  spend  a  certain  amount  of  time  weed- 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  they  replace.  The  ing  and  hoeing  in  the  vegetable  and  flower 
Foundation  denies  that  domestic  duties  cause  gardens.  Besides  these  and  similar  tasks,  24 
distractions  which  are  incompatible  with  effi-  per  cent,  spend  an  average  of  six  weeks  assisting 
cient  work  in  the  school.  There  may  be  occa-  in  field  work,  and  25  per  cent,  help  care  for  the 
sional  instances  of  this,  it  admits,  but  these  are  livestock.  Yet  with  all  these  hard  and  lengthy 
no  more  serious  than  the  whims  prevalent  tasks,  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  women  have 
among  girls  who  are  unaccustomed  to  respon-  assistants. 

sibility  and  do  not  yet  feel  a  profound  interest  This  seems  a  hard  existence  and  it  is  en- 
and  love  for  their  work.  On  the  contrary,  couraging  to  learn  that  the  Department  of 
marriage  and  motherhood  tend  to  stabilize  and  Agriculture  is  interested  in  reducing  the  drudg- 
humanize  character,  and  give  a  deeper  insight  ery  of  these  women.  Farmers  in  recent  years 
and  more  vital  interest  to  teaching.  Nor  would  have  applied  many  of  the  principles  of  business 
teaching  prevent  a  proper  attention  to  the  du-  efficiency,  and  use  more  and  more  the  labor- 
ties  of  the  home.  The  married  teacher's  pay  saving  appliances  which  modern  inventive 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  hire  an  assis-  genius  has  supplied.  The  Department  believes 
tant  in  those  routine  duties  which  are  so  un-  that,  instead  of  investing  all  the  resulting  sur- 
congenial  to  many  women  who  would  make  the  plus  they  may  earn  in  new  land,  and  thereby 
best  schoolma'ams.  A  larger  force  would  make  increasing  their  financial  and  labor  burden,  the 
it  possible  to  shorten  hours;  salaries  would  in-  men  of  the  farm  should  spend  part  of  their  profits 
crease  proportionately;  and  the  children  of  the  in  purchasing  domestic  equipment  which  will 
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facilitate  household  work.  Forty-eight  per  This  condition  might  seem  to  be  due  solely  to 
cent,  of  American  farms  have  some  kind  of  the  Negro,  but  these  figures  actually  show  that 
power  for  use  in  the  field  which  may  easily  Southern  whites  are  more  prolific  than  the 
be  adjusted  to  household  needs;  yet  only  22  colored  people.  Illiteracy  is  also  greatest  where 
per  cent,  of  the  women  have  this  assistance  in  people  are  poorest,  and  where  they  live  at  the 
such  tasks  as  churning.  The  farm  woman's  greatest  distance  from  one  another.  The  ratio 
work  might  be  considerably  decreased  and  the  between  the  amount  of  property  and  the 
comfort  of  the  family  augmented  by  installing  number  of  children  is  three  times  in  the  North, 
simple  running  water  systems,  «which  only  32  and  four  times  in  the  West,  the  similar  ratio 
per  cent,  of  the  farms  now  have.  Electricity  in  the  South.  Moreover,  in  the  South  there 
or  gas  would  be  a  valuable  adjunct,  for  79  per  are  only  three  states  which  have  more  than  ten 
cent,  of  the  women  must  now  spend  half  an  children  per  square  mile;  in  the  North  this 
hour  cleaning  and  filling  smoky  kerosene  lamps,  number  is  vastly  greater,  and  in  the  West, 
Washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  although  it  is  considerably  smaller  than  in  the 
or  gas  irons  would  be  a  suitable  complement  to  South,  a  very  large  part  of  its  population  is 
the  automobiles  which  60  per  cent,  of  the  farm-  actually  concentrated  in  groups, 
ers  have  provided  to  aid  in  their  share  of  the  The  result  of  this  investigation  is  hardly 
work.  Farmers  should  be  taught  to  use  cream-  surprising;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  whether 
eries,  thus  relieving  many  farm  women's  tasks;  illiteracy  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  these  con- 
for,  although  experts  declare  that  this  is  the  ditions.  Where  the  families  are  large,  the  op- 
most  profitable  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  milk  portunities  for  schooling  are  naturally  reduced, 
which  is  left  after  household  requirements  are  and,  besides,  such  families  are  too  frequently 
satisfied,  35  per  cent,  of  farmers'  wives  make  obliged  to  send  their  young  members  to  the  fac- 
their  own  butter.  Community  life  should  be  tory  rather  than  the  school.  The  fact  that  the 
developed  as  much  as  possible,  for  already  the  South  does  not  have  as  extensive  educational 
isolation  of  farms,  whose  average  distance  from  advantages  as  the  North  is  explained,  to  a  large 
church  is  three  miles,  from  the  market  five,  and  extent,  by  its  sparse  population,  when  com- 
from  the  district  school  one  and  a  half,  has  been  pared  with  the  thickly  settled  country  of  the 
greatly  reduced.  Community  clubs,  sewing  Northern  states.  The  fact  that  the  early  set- 
circles,  entertainments,  and  dances  make  life  tiers  of  New  England  established  themselves  in 
less  monotonous,  and  palliate  the  restlessness  villages  or  on  comparatively  small  farms,  while 
of  the  young  people.  in  the  South  the  great  plantation  became  the 

unit  of  settlement,  in  itself  explains  the  growth 

of  the  district  school;  distances  were  so  great 

Illiteracy  and  the  Birth  Rate  in  the  colonial  South  that  an  institution  of  this 

HERBERT  SPENCER,  some  fifty  years  kind  was  impracticable.     Yet  the  fact  that,  up 

ago,  advanced  the  theory  that  there  to  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  large  families  were 

was  a  direct   connection  between  il-  the  rule  in  New  England  shows  that  there  are 

literacy  and  the  birth  rate,  and  the  Federal  other  elements  in  the  birth  rate  than  literacy 

Bureau  of  Education  has  recently  assembled  and  congestion  of  population, 
extensive  statistics  which  apparently  sustain 
his  contention.     Population — this  was  the  way 

Spencer  expressed  his  axiom— varies  inversely  '  Germany   Never    Dominant   in    Latin- 
with  the  literacy  of  its  members.     The  Bureau  A 

now  shows  that  the  part  of  the  United  States 

which  has  the  largest  percentage  of  illiteracy —  t  I  ^E  question  of  what  nation  is  to  fall  heir 
the  South — also  has  the  largest  birth  rate.     In  to  German  trade  in  Latin-America  has 

the  states  of  the  former  Confederacy  there  are         JL     led  to  a  close  examination  of  this  general 

1 ,279  children,  from  five  to  eighteen  years  old,  opportunity,  the  first  result  of  which  is  the  reve- 

to  every  thousand  adult  males;  while  in  eleven  lation  that  German  trade  to  the  south  of  us  has 

Northern  states  there  are  only  789,   and  in  been  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  most  Amer- 

eleven  Western  states  only  596.     Besides,  the  icans  believe.    Indeed,  the  really  startling  fact 

most  prolific  state,  South  Carolina,  with  one  brought  to  light  is  that,  in  the  few  years  preced- 

and  a  half  times  as  many  children  as  adults  ing  the  war,  the  United  States  itself  had  a  larger 

has,  indeed,  the  largest  percentage  of  illiteracy,  trade  than  any  other  nation  with  Latin-America, 
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that  Great  Britain  came  second,  and  that  Ger-  America's  shipments  to  the  lands  extending 
many  itself  made  a  poor  third.  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn  exceeded 
These  statistics  seem  to  conflict  not  only  with  Germany's  by  50  per  cent.  For  the  value  of  ex- 
the  widely  advertised  dominance  of  Germans  in  ports  from  all  these  countries  in  191 3  were:  to 
Latin-America  but  with  the  every-day  observa-  the  United  States,  $480,000,000;  to  Great  Brit- 
tions  of  travelers.  To  the  pre-war  visitor  in  ain,  $324,000,000;  to  Germany,  $193,000,000. 
Latin-America  it  seemed  that  German  commer-  The  value  of  imports  the  same  year  were: 
cial  activity  was  unrivaled ;  he  would  pass  many  from  the  United  States,  $328,000,000;  from 
shops  bearing  a  German  name,  and  few  with  Great  Britain,  $314,000,000;  from  Germany, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  one;  in  reaching  his  destination  $181,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  United 
if  he  did  not  travel  on  an  English  vessel  he  States  received  about  half  as  much  again  Latin- 
almost  certainly  would  sail  on  one  of  the  mag-  American  material  as  Great  Britain,  and  two  and 
nificent  German  merchant  ships.  An  Amer-  a  half  times  as  much  as  Germany;  while  these 
ican  firm  trading  with  South  America  would  same  countries  bought  from  us  slightly  more 
generally  deal  with  German  business  men,  than  from  Great  Britain,  and  twice  as  much  as 
arrange  for  shipment  in  a  German  or  English  from  Germany.  Surely  these  figures  ridicule 
vessel,  and  he  would  make  his  settlement  in  any  notion  of  German  preeminence  in  Latin- 
English  or  other  foreign  currency.  For  it  is  American  trade.  Our  problem  is  not  to  secure 
true  that  German  merchants  greatly  outnum-  a  foothold,  but  to  strengthen  the  one  which  we 
bered  the  representatives  of  all  other  nations  in  already  possess. 

Latin-America,  and  it  is  natural  that  this  fact  

should  have  been  misinterpreted.     There  were  ~.      0       .    t             -to        1       r  1-      j 

five  times  as  many  German  residents  as  English,  The  South  Increasing  Its  Supply  of  Food 

and  ten  times  as  many  as  American.     Yet  it  [  OW  far  the  Southern  States  of  America 

appears  that  these  Germans  were  for  the  most  I      I     should  turn  from  cotton  to  the  produc- 


part  individual  merchants,  nothing  more.  It  XX  tion  of  foodstuffs  has  for  many  years 
is  the  source  and  destination  of  Latin-American  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  It  is  a  particu- 
exports  and  imports,  whether  handled  by  men  larly  lively  topic  at  this  present  moment, 
of  German  or  other  nationality,  which  show  the  Even  before  the  Civil  War,  the  South  raised 
true  economic  strength  of  foreign  nations  in  almost  nothing  but  cotton;  it  imported  its  food- 
Latin-America.  Is  it  surprising  that  we  should  stuffs  and  its  manufactured  articles  from  the 
have  neglected  to  notice  that  the  business  rela-  North  and  West.  Its  economic  inefficiency 
tions  of  German  merchants  were  more  often  was  shown  in  the  early  days  of  the  Confederate 
with  England  and  America  than  with  the  Government,  which  had  great  difficulty  in 
Fatherland?  printing  its  currency,  because  the  manufacture 
Germany,  indeed,  did  not  need  the  products  of  bank  note  paper  was  a  Northern  industry, 
which  Latin-America  could  supply.  She  could  But  the  question  of  an  exclusive  cotton  crop, 
obtain  grain  and  meat  more  readily  from  Russia  then  and  now,  involves  other  matters;  particu- 
and  Hungary,  and  she  made  her  own  beet  sugar  larly  that  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton.  Yet 
more  cheaply  than  she  could  purchase  cane  the  South  can  hardly  reach  a  real  economic 
sugar  across  the  Atlantic;  England  was  the  entity  until  it  grows  its  food,  and  an  increased 
economic  market  for  these  foodstuffs.  German  tendency  in  that  direction  is  therefore  one  of  the 
manufactures  were  only  a  quarter  as  large  as  most  wholesome  facts  in  its  present  develop- 
America's;  but,  because  her  leading  industries  ment.  The  war  has  affected  cotton  as  almost 
did  not  use  such  products  as  hides,  rubber,  and  every  other  thing. 

copper,  Germany's  imports  from  Latin-America  ■  For  several  decades  the  farmers  of  the  ten 
were  mostly  in  raw  materials,  which  were  con-  chief  cotton  states  increased  their  acreage  of 
siderably  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  cotton  at  a  rate  which  meant  doubling  it  every 
United  States,  and  in  some  fields  1  percent.  In  twenty-five  years.  Although  other  crops  also 
finished  products  exported  to  Latin-America,  increased,  cotton  was  gaining  supremacy  sub- 
Germany  led  in  a  few  articles,  such  as  dyes  and  stantially  throughout  this  period.  From  19 10 
toys;  in  other  goods  Great  Britain  was  her  usual  to  1914  the  cotton  crop  comprised  45  per  cent, 
rival.  But  in  those  fields  which  we  did  enter  of  the  total  acreage;  but  from  191 5  to  1919  this 
America  generally  drove  Germany  out  of  the  percentage  fell  to  39  per  cent.,  and  in  1920  to 
market,  and  in  consequence  the  total  value  of  36.    On  the  other  hand,  although  the  percent- 
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age  of  corn  to  other  crops  has  also  been  decreas-  All  through  the  country  the  same  phenomenon 
ing  slightly,  in  the  last  ten  years  the  proportion  is  evident.  In  New  York  a  one  legged  man  in 
of  miscellaneous  crops,  such  as  soy-beans,  sweet  civilian  clothes  boarded  a  crowded  subway 
potatoes,  small  grain,  and  tobacco,  has  doubled,  train.  In  the  button  hole  of  his  lapel  he  wore 
These  formerly  comprised  15  percent.,  and  now  the  silver  discharge  button  that  showed  he 
take  up  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  agricultural  had  been  wounded.  But  despite  the  loss  of 
acreage.  Statistics,  therefore,  show  a  change  his  leg,  despite  the  silver  button  in  his  lapel, 
which  undoubtedly  has  great  value  for  a  food  he  got  not  the  slightest  consideration  from  the 
short  world.  Whether  the  change  is  perma-  crowd.  No  one  offered  him  a  seat,  the  jostling 
nent,  is  not  yet  evident;  yet  it  is  hoped  that  and  pushing  was  not  the  least  bit  less  for  him 
Southern  agriculture  is  assuming  a  comprehen-  than  for  those  about  him.  His  sacrifice  for- 
sive  scope  w  h  '  ill  mean  gre- 1  things  for  it-  gotten,  he  struggles  against  a  seemingly  heart- 
self  and  th;  i  less  world,  handicapped  in  the  service  of  his 
_..          country,  but  unaided  by  its  citizens. 

.         .     ,     p  .....  Thousands  of  disabled   men   are   scattered 

America  s  Responsibility  about  the  country  in  more  than  ^  jnstitu- 

AT  JOHNSON    CITY,    Tenn.,  is   a   Na-  tions — some   in   Government   hospitals,    some 

tional    Home   for   Volunteer   Soldiers,  in  private  hospitals,  some  actually  in  chari- 

L  which  has  been  selected  by  the  Bureau  table  institutions.     All  sorts  of  conditions  pre- 

of  War  Risk  Insurance  as  a  sanitarium  for  the  vail — some  good,  some  fair,  and  some  admit- 

treatment  of  tuberculous  veterans  of  the  war.  tedly  malodorous.     In  addition  to  these  men, 

Officials  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa-  thousands  of  others  have  given  up  as  hopeless 

tion,  who  investigated  the  home  in  order  to  their  efforts   to   secure   treatments  from   the 

report  upon  its  desirability  for  such  work,  have  Government.     The   reason  for  this   situation 

decided  that  it  is  very  nearly  ideal,  and  with  is  not  so  much  lack  of  funds  as  lack  of  present 

some  alterations  will  be  a  sanitarium  second  adequate  facilities  in  the  shape  of  institutions 

to  none  in  the  country.     But  a  group  of  the  equipped  for  the  care  of  the  rapidlyincreasing 

citizens    of    Johnson    City    have    protested  numbers    of    tuberculous    and    mental    cases, 

against  the  proposed  use  of  the  home,  fearing,  Congress  is  liberal  in  granting  millions  to  the 

so  they  have  declared,  that  they  will  be  con-  War    Risk    Bureau   for    the   medical   care  of 

taminated  by  the  tuberculous  soldiers.     Their  veterans,    but    doesn't    permit    a  cent   to  be 

protest  will  not  deter  the  War  Risk  Bureau  spent  on  the  construction  of  the  vitally  im- 

from  carrying  out  its  plan,  but  the  incident  is  portant  hospitals  and  sanitariums  to  which  the 

important  as  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  men  can  go  for  treatment.     The  plan  of  the 

mind  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  country  since  War  Risk  Bureau  in  taking  over  the  Johnson 

the  Armistice.  City  home  is  a  consequence  of  this  policy,  and 

When  the  men  for  whom  this  hospital  is  is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  most  forward 

being  made  ready  offered  their  services  to  their  looking  programme.     But  it  only  scratches  the 

country,  a  different  attitude  of  mind  was  evi-  surface,  and  in  the  meantime  ailing  veterans 

dent  on  the  part  of  their  fellow  citizens.     No  must  frequently  choose  between  the  charitable 

doubt  Johnson  City  itself  had  its  Red  Cross  institutions  and  no  treatment  at  all. 
and  Liberty  Loan  drives,  its  entertainments  for         It  is  estimated  that  there  are  75,000  men  in 

service  men,  and  its  flags  on  every  available  various  stages  of  mental  disabilities  alone,most 

flag  pole.     Probably  many  of  her  sons  were  in  of  whom  have  been  entirely  lost  track  of  by  the 

uniform,  and  perhaps  there  were  some  who  Government.     Nor  have  we  reached  the  peak 

went   to   France  and  failed   to   return.     But  of   all    this   suffering.     Another   six  or   seven 

one  would  never  guess  it  as  this  group  of  citi-  years  will  pass,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 

zens  protests  against  the  establishment  of  a  States  Public  Health  Service,  before  the  maxi- 

hospital  for  the  men  who  offered  their  lives  mum  number  of  mental  cases  will  be  reached, 

and  gave  their  health  for  their  country.  And  now,  out  of  75,000  needing  treatment,  the 

From  the  high  spirit  of  service  that  was  Government  is  aiding  but  5,000,  and  in  every 

abroad  in   191 7  and   1918  Johnson  City  has  line  of  aid  to  the  disabled,  the  country  is  a  year 

sunk  back  to  another  level — a  level  of  narrow  or  more  behind. 

selfishness  and  provincialism.     But  it  is  not         What  has  become  of  our  sense  of  responsi- 

fair  to  say  that  only  Johnson  City  has  sunk,  bility  which  uplifted  us  during  the  war? 


OUR  NEW  INVESTORS 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  Magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments   and   the  lessons  to  he   learned  therefrom 


A  DOCTOR  in  the  West  writes  of  his 
investment  experience  as  follows: 
"  Have  had  the  usual  luck  in  helping 
to  put  local  enterprises  on  their  feet 
k  (at  my  expense).  Have  unloaded 
my  gold  mine  stock  and  am  now  only  keeping 
up  taxes  on  unimproved  real  estate — which 
ought  to  sell  but  doesn't.  I  bought  my  share 
of  Liberty  Bonds  for  patriotism,  and  some 
recently  for  investment.  .  .  I  now  want 
some  information  in  regard  to  long  term  in- 
vestments." 

He  is  one  of  our  new  investors,  on  whom  the 
financing  of  American  business  and  foreign 
loans  now  largely  depends.  Many  of  our  old 
investors — our  four  hundred  thousand  who 
were  formerly  our  only  bond  buyers — are  now 
paying  a  good  share  of  their  income  to  the 
Government  in  taxes,  and  the  rest  they  are 
putting  into  securities  that  are  exempt  from 
the  income  tax,  such  as  municipal  bonds. 
They  are  not  buying  many  corporation  and 
foreign  government  bonds. 

But  every  new  security  offering  that  is 
brought  out  by  the  large  investment  houses  is 
bringing  in  applications  for  the  bonds  from 
people  that  they  never  knew  before.  They 
are  very  careful  in  the  investment  banking 
houses  these  days  to  treat  courteously  every 
one  that  comes  in.  The  stranger  entering 
might  be  a  new  millionaire,  created  by  the  war, 
or  he  might,  like  this  doctor,  be  a  new  investor 
in  securities,  who  received  his  first  lesson  from 
the  Liberty  Loans.  It  is  the  growing  total 
of  these  latter  that  is  temporarily  taking 
the  place  of  our  richest  bond  buyers  of  the 
past.  And  many  of  those  who  buy  bonds  at 
present  low  prices  will  become  our  rich  in- 
vestors of  the  future. 

This  California  doctor  has  had  the  usual 
experience  of  many  Americans,  although  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
most,  for  he  says  he  has  unloaded  his  gold 
mine  stock.  He  has,  however,  lost  his  share 
in  local  enterprises.  Sometimes  these  losses 
cannot   be  avoided;  local   business  and  pro- 


fessional men  sometimes  have  to  support  such 
propositions  for  purely  business  reasons.  But 
there  is  always  the  objection  to  such  enter- 
prises, from  the  investment  standpoint,  that 
they  are  new  and  untried  and  are  only  en- 
titled to  consideration  as  purely  business 
ventures  and  therefore  are  highly  speculative. 
And  they  do  not  have  on  them  the  check  of  an 
experienced  investment  house,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  safeguards  for  the  investor,  provided 
the  house  has  a  high  reputation  which  it  wishes 
to  uphold. 

And  local  investments  outside  of  business 
ventures  sometimes  have  their  drawbacks.  A 
widow  who  had  all  her  funds  invested  in  local 
mortgages  in  a  Connecticut  mill  town,  where 
she  lived,  was  worse  off  than  many  of  the  mill 
workers  themselves  when  a  business  depression 
hit  the  town  and  closed  all  the  mills.  If 
she  had  foreclosed  on  the  mortgages,  she  most 
certainly  would  have  had  to  move  from  the 
town  where  she  had  lived  all  her  life,  because 
of  the  enemies  such  action  would  create.  The 
only  thing  she  could  do  was  to  scrimp  along  on 
little  or  no  income  until  the  depression  passed 
and  the  mills  reopened.  Here  again  she  would 
have  been  better  off  if  she  had  bought  real 
estate  mortgages  through  a  house  of  ex- 
perience in  that  field  which  would  have  stood 
between  her  and  the  borrowers  of  the  money. 

Some  elaborate  get-rich-quick  promotion 
propositions  are  put  over  by  appealing  to  local 
pride.  That  was  the  basis  of  the  Pan  Motor 
promotion  of  that  would-be  Napoleon  of 
finance,  S.  C.  Pandolfo,  although  his  stock- 
selling  operations  were  not  confined  to  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  but  were  nation-wide.  He  used 
the  people  of  St.  Cloud  to  further  his  wider 
operations.  More  recently,  in  Des  Moines, 
under  the  name  of  the  Associated  Packing 
Company,  another  gigantic  get-rich-quick 
promotion  scheme  was  floated  by  appealing 
to  local  pride,  and  about  three  million  dollars 
were  taken  from  the  people  of  Iowa. 

It  has  been  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  that  have 
carried  the  investment  vision  of  this  California 
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doctor,  of  many  others  who  are  now  writing  have  not  spent  all  they  received  in  years  past, 
to  this  and  other  magazines  and  newspapers  but  have  set  some  of  it  to  work  for  them  in 
in  regard  to  investments,  of  those  who  are  investments,  the  remaining  82  per  cent,  of  the 
coming  or  writing  to  the  investment  houses  total  income  is  pretty  well  divided  among  the 
in  response  to  their  offerings — it  has  been  these  rest.  But  these  are  the  98  per  cent,  who  have 
bonds  that  have  carried  their  vision  beyond  lived  up  to  the  limit  of  their  income  or  have  lost 
these  local  "investments,"  which  frequently  it  in  foolish  speculation.  When  their  income 
prove  unsatisfactory,  into  the  broader  field  of  ceases,  they  become  dependent  upon  others, 
what  might  be  called  national  investments.  The  What  a  need  there  is  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Liberty  Bonds  are  the  best  securities  in  this  principles  of  thrift  and  sound  investing  in  the 
field,  but  the  purchasers  of  them  have  now  field!  How  encouraging  it  is  to  know  that  the 
discovered  that  there  are  other  good  securities  Liberty  Loans  have  started  the  education  of 
in  the  field,  and  they  are  now  beginning  to  find  these  people  along  those  lines, 
out  that  these  securities  are  meant  for  them  as  How  the  dollar  invested  works  for  the  in- 
well  as  for  the  men  who  have  more  money  than  dividual  himself  has  been  best  illustrated  by 
they  have.  There  is  a  broadening  of  the  in-  that  first  great  American  teacher  of  thrift, 
vestment  market  going  on  that  is  to  the  ad-  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1 791 ,  he  bequeathed 
vantage  of  the  nation  and  to  these  new  £1,000  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
individual  investors  as  well.  and  to  the  City  of  Boston,  as  a  mark  of  his 

Let  us  draw  a  picture  from  the  mind  of  what  appreciation  for  having  appointed  him  as  agent 

this   growth   in   the   number  of  investors  in  in  England  at  the  "handsome"  salary  of  £2,000. 

"national"    securities   will   mean.     It   is   the  And   in   order   to   make    his    bequest   really 

bubbling  up  of  new  springs  of  capital  throughout  valuable,  with  his   great   foresight,    Franklin 

the  country  which  will  feed  the  creeks  that  in  provided  in  his  will  that  this  £1,000  should  be 

turn  will  be  led  by  the  conservative  investment  put  out  at  5  per  cent,  interest  for  100  years; 

banker   into  the   great   rivers  of   investment  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  iVr  of  the  fund 

capital  that  furnish  the  power  to  our  railroads,  accumulated  should  again  be  put  out  at  in- 

our  public  utilities,  and  to  the  industries  of  the  terest  for  another  hundred  years  and  then  the 

country,  and  some  of  which  flows  across  the  fund  be  divided,   one-fourth  to   Boston   and 

ocean   to   aid   in   the   reconstruction   of   our  three-fourths  to  the  state, 

fellow    nations.      It    is    the    water   of    such  Let  us  see  how  well  that  £  1 ,000  of  Franklin's 

springs  that  fertilizes  the  valleys  of  progress;  has  worked.     At  the  end  of  the  first  hundred 

without  it  business  must  wither  and  prosperity  years  it  had  grown  to  $431,383.62.     It  was 

dry  up.  then    divided    in    accordance    with    the   will; 

Let  us  also  see  what  it  means  to  the  in-  $329,300.48  was  set  aside  for  "Public  Work" 

dividual.  and  $102,085.15  was  started  on  its  course  of 

Government  statistics  indicate  that  98  per  earning  interest  for  another  hundred  years, 
cent,  of  the  American  people  are  living  from  That  was  in  1891.  On  January  1st,  1918,  this 
day  to  day  on  their  wages,  and  that  a  loss  of  sum  had  grown  to  $267,805.15  and  Lee,  Higgin- 
employment  would  mean  pauperism  for  all  but  son  &  Company,  who  have  recalled  this  remark- 
2  per  cent,  of  us.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  able  bequest  to  public  attention  in  "A  Little 
97  out  of  every  100  people  in  America  are  Book  of  Great  Import,"  point  out  that  at  this 
partly  or  wholly  dependent  upon  relatives,  rate  of  increase  the  fund  should  amount  to  at 
friends,  or  the  public  for  their  daily  bread,  their  least  six  million  dollars  when  the  second  period 
clothing,  and  for  a  roof  over  their  heads.  But  it  is  completed,  and  may  be  considerably  more, 
is  not  because  these  people  do  not  have  money  This  example  exaggerates  what  invested 
during  the  earlier  years  of  their  life.  The  in-  money  may  do  for  an  individual  during  an  aver- 
come  tax  returns  show  that  87  per  cent,  of  the  age  lifetime,  but  it  is  a  graphic  demonstration 
people  received  64  per  cent,  of  the  income,  of  the  results  that  may  be  obtained  by  apply- 
After  18  per  cent,  has  gone  to  1^  per  cent,  of  ing  the  principles  of  Franklin,  and  it  shows  the 
the  people,  largely  because  they  or  their  fathers  wisdom  of  belonging  to  the  investing  class. 


HARDING 

His  Career  from  Printer's  Devil,  through  Cornet-Player  in  Marion's 
Prize-Winning  Brass  Band,  to  Newspaper  Publisher  Who  Barely 
Managed  to  Keep  Ahead  of  the  Sheriff.  His  Entrance  into  Politics. 
The  First  of  Two  Articles  on  the  Republican  Candidate  for  President 

By  GEORGE  MacADAM 


THIRTEEN  years  ago  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  a  small,  obscure  city, 
wrote  an  article  for  a  small,  obscure 
magazine.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
was  in  any  wise  engaged  in  pro- 
phetic self-portraiture;  but,  none  the  less,  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  that  article  he  penned 
a  fairly  accurate  description  of  himself  as  the 
American  people  saw  him  when,  on  the  morning 
of  last  June  13th,  the  newspapers  suddenly 
projected  him  into  their  ken. 
Here  is  the  paragraph: 

Few  men  of  one  generation  reach  nation-wide  dis- 
tinction in  the  field  of  politics.  Unless  a  man  be- 
comes a  float  in  the  Presidential  current,  he  must  be 
really  and  truly  great  in  order  to  show  in  the  national 
limelight.  One  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one's 
hand  the  Ohioans  who  have  become  known  po- 
litically to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  Hayes,  McKinley,  and  Gar- 
field were  made  national  characters  through  Presi- 
dential introduction.  Ohio's  devotion  and  esteem 
for  them  were  unbounded  before  the  mark  of  Presi- 
dential preference  was  put  upon  them,  but  it  is  no 
disparagement  of  any  of  them  to  say  that  they 
measured  to  less  than  national  fame  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  Republican  National  Conventions 
heralded  their  names  to  every  county  in  the  Union. 

The  article  was  published  in  the  October, 
1907,  number  of  the  Ohio  Magazine.  The 
author,  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding. 

On  that  Sunday  morning  in  June,  when  the 
eagerly  awaited  newspapers  told  us  that  the 
Republican  national  ticket  was  "  Harding  and 
Coolidge,"  there  is  no  question  that  the  tail  of 
the  ticket  was  more  widely  known  throughout 
the  country  than  was  the  head:  his  firm  hand- 
ling of  that  grave  crisis,  the  Boston  police  strike, 
had  made  the  name  of  Coolidge  stand  for  some- 
thing; Harding  was  only  known  as  the  "Favorite 
Son"  of  Ohio,  with  perhaps  just  a  few  specks 
on  the  favoritism. 

In  this  land  of  migration,  where  the  sons  of 
Europe  are  legion,  where  East  moves  west  and 


West  moves  east,  there  are  proportionately 
few  of  us  who  have  the  burrs  of  our  locality 
clinging  to  us.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  two  nominees  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  should  be  preeminently 
among  the  exceptions.  Warren  G.  Harding 
could  no  more  conceal  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
product  of  the  booming,  "boosting"  Middle 
West  than  Calvin  Coolidge  could  deny  his 
New  England  ancestry.  Add  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Republicanism,  honesty,  innate  kindli- 
ness, political  guile,  and  you  have  about  all 
the  similarity  there  is  between  the  two  men. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  hitch  to- 
gether for  the  Presidential  race,  two  men  more 
unlike  in  appearance,  in  manner,  in  tempera- 
ment. 

Harding  is  big  of  build,  big  of  feature;  his 
voice  is  deep,  sonorous;  a  kindly  eye;  a  ready 
smile;  a  hearty  laugh;  a  manner  that  tells  of  a 
youthful  breeziness,  an  enthusiasm,  now  mel- 
lowed by  middle  age  and  the  dignity  of.  high 
office;  genial,  expansive,  suave,  easy-going;  a 
man  who  knows  there  is  fun  as  well  as  work  in 
the  world.  Preeminently,  a  man  who  has  the 
gift  of  friend-making. 

Coolidge  is  of  medium  build,  his  features 
those  that  mark  the  self-contained  man;  his 
voice  is  small,  dry;  he  seldom  laughs;  silent; 
retiring;  if  he  shakes  hands,  the  shake  is  brief, 
businesslike.  Warmth,  geniality,  goodfellow- 
ship  all  seem  alien  qualities. 

One  could  no  more  imagine  the  boy  Coolidge 
playing  a  trombone  duet  with  the  village 
harness-maker,  than  one  could  imagine  a 
classmate  of  the  boy  Harding  making  a  wager 
that  he,  Harding,  could  not  be  drawn  into  a 
conversation  that  would  last  at  least  five 
minutes. 

The  stern,  serious-minded  Puritanism  of  New 
England  produced  Coolidge;  and  the  untram- 
meled  enthusiasm  of  an  Ohioan  "boost"  town, 
Harding. 
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The  Harding  family  in  Ohio  dates  back  four 
generations,  and  behind  that  are  generations 
that  take  the  stock  to  Pennsylvania,  to  Con- 
necticut and  Colonial  days,  and  thence  to  Scot- 
land. In  1820,  an  ox-team  providing  the  loco- 
motion, the  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
Republican  Presidential  nominee  migrated 
westward  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  great-grandfather  settled  on  a  piece  of 
land,  then  covered  by  virgin  forest,  close  to  the 
place  where  a  few  years  later,  Blooming  Grove 
was  to  aspire  to  town  life.  The  grandfather  of 
the  Republican  nominee  was  two  years  old 
when  the  family  settled  there.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  married,  and  the  year  1844  brought  a 
son  to  the  young  couple  who  were  sharing  the 
ancestral  log  cabin.  He  was  named  George 
T.  More  years  passed.  George  T.  grew  up, 
studied  medicine,  became  the  village  doctor, 
and  married.  The  old  log  cabin  had  now  been 
supplanted  by  a  frame  house,  and  this  the  very 
young  village  doctor  and  his  wife  shared  with 
the  elder  Harding.  On  November  2,  1865, 
their  first  child  was  born.  They  named  him 
Warren  Gamaliel.  If  Blooming  Grove  is  ever 
put  on  the  map,  it  will  be  because  this  child, 
born  on  its  outskirts,  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 

When  Warren  was  six  years  old,  his  father 
moved  to  Caledonia,  a  neighboring  town  of 
about  seven  hundred  population.  This  was 
more  of  a  community  than  Blooming  Grove, 
and  gave  promise  of  a  better  opportunity  for  a 
doctor  whose  family  was  proportionately 
growing  faster  than  his  practice. 

Dr.  Harding,  who  is  still  living,  hale  and 
spry  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  is  one  of  those 
old  rural  types,  now  fast  vanishing.  He 
used  to  mix  medicine,  letters,  and  "  trading." 
His  son  has  said:  "  My  father  has  only  one  vice 
and  that  is  trading."  He  would  trade  lots, 
farms,  horses,  anything  that  was  tradeable. 
True  to  his  environment  he  was  a  "  booster," 
also  local  correspondent  for  a  number  of  news- 
papers. The  result  was  inevitable:  he  con- 
cluded that  Caledonia  ought  to  have  a  local 
newspaper.  And  so  he  associated  himself  with 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Warner,  a  man  who 
always  wore  a  high  hat  and  had  the  manners 
that  go  with  that  style  of  headgear  in  a  small 
rural  community.  In  due  time,  the  Caledonia 
Argus  made  its  appearance. 

Meanwhile,  young  Warren  had  lived  the 
life  of  the  average  boy  in  a  country  village, 
going    to    school,    fishing,    swimming,    doing 


chores.  We  will  skip  the  stories  of  his 
precocious  interest  in  reading,  of  his  per- 
sistent desire  for  a  pair  of  red-topped  boots 
(a  persistence  which  finally  got  him  the  boots), 
of  his  learning  a  poem  at  three,  and  other  like 
anecdotage,  and  come  to  the  summer  when 
Warren  was  eleven  and  the  Argus  in  full  blos- 
som. His  father  says:  "Warren  was  always 
willing  to  work  hard  if  there  was  any  money 
in  it."  Pocket  money  was  naturally  a  scant 
item  in  those  days.  Warren  got  the  job  of 
printer's  devil  in  the  Argus  shop.  He  was  a 
handy  boy  and  soon  picked  up  a  knowledge 
of  type-setting. 

CIRCUS  TICKETS 

IT  WAS  during  this  time  that  one  of  the  most 
encompassing  disappointments  of  his  life 
impended.  The  circus  came  to  town,  a  glor- 
ious one-ring  circus,  Hi  Henry's  band  the  star 
attraction.  For  the  enlightenment  of  those  un- 
acquainted with  the  small  town  of  the  Middle 
West,  it  should  here  be  said  that  many  of  these 
towns  have  their  local  bands  and  there  is  a  local 
pride  and  glory  in  them  that  passeth  the  under- 
standing of  the  stranger.  And  now  back  to  the 
day  of  the  circus:  Of  course  complimentary 
tickets  came  to  the  Argus,  and  of  course  War- 
ren, and  another  boy  who  was  working  there, 
believed  that  they  would  share  the  spoils.  But 
the  hours  slipped  by,  the  time  of  the  circus 
approached,  and  no  tickets  were  offered  to 
them.  Warren  G.  Harding,  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio,  still  has  vivid  memories  of 
the  burning  sense  of  injustice,  of  outrage,  that 
filled  those  two  youngsters,  back  in  the  old 
Argus  office.  With  nightfall,  pent-up  in- 
dignation could  no  longer  be  restrained:  War- 
ren went  to  Editor  Warner,  demanded  his 
rights,  and  got  circus  tickets  for  two. 

Caledonia,  with  its  population  of  seven 
hundred,  had  a  fifteen-piece  band.  It  also 
had  an  old  harness-maker  who  prided  himself 
on  his  handling  of  the  valve  trombone.  He 
was  very  fond  of  boys  and  liked  to  have  them 
about  his  shop.  Warren  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
and  the  harness-maker,  taking  an  especial  lik- 
ing to  him,  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of 
his  favorite  instrument.  It  was  not  a  great 
while  before  the  sound  of  trombone  duets  is- 
sued from  the  harness  shop.  Warren,  however, 
aspired  to  the  tenor  horn.  He  got  one  of  the 
members  of  the  band  to  teach  him,  practising 
with  his  sister  who  had  studied  the  piano.  He 
soon  qualified  for  band  membership,  with  all 
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its  privileges  and  glories.     When  a   "show"  what  he  thought  was  a  real  place  in  the  world, 

came  to  town,  the  band  played  at  the  door  and  It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  examiners  that 

got  its  reward  in  passes;  the  band  played  for  passed  Harding  was  a  man  from  Caledonia  who 

dances;  it   played  for  campaign   processions,  had  taken  a  great  liking  to  him.     The  result 

The  first  political  activity  of  the  man  who  is  was  that  Harding  got  one  of  the  best  positions 

now  running  for  President  on  the  Republican  — a  school  only  two  miles  from  town  and  which 

ticket,  was  blowing  a  tenor  horn  in  a  torch-  paid  one  of  the  highest  rates, 
light  procession  in  the  Garfield  Campaign  of 

£0      F                                                                         r     °  LAW   AND    INSURANCE 
l880. 

The  bandsman  under  whom  young  Harding  IT  IS  father  had  always  wanted  him  to  study 
studied  the  art  of  the  tenor  horn  was  a  painter  11  law,  so  after  six  months  of  teaching,  for 
by  trade;  and  so  Harding,  anxious  to  insure  his  which  he  got  $180,  he  quit  pedagogy  and  went 
ability  as  a  money-maker,  also  studied  the  art  into  a  lawyer's  office.  Here  he  acquired  some 
of  house  painting.  Those  were  the  days  when  legal  knowledge,  reading  the  inevitable  Black- 
people  took  good,  first-growth  white  pine  and  stone  and  a  number  of  other  standard  works, 
"grained"  it.  Harding  prided  himself  on  his  But  he  was  a  lively  young  man,  fond  of  corn- 
ability  to  convert  honest  white  pine  into  imi-  pany,  and  an  occasional  game  of  poker;  and  his 
tation  oak,  cherry,  and  mahogany.  capital,  acquired  as  a  teacher,  soon  ran  low.    It 

When  the  novelty  of  having  a  local  paper  in  was  not  long  before  he  had  to  go  to  his  father 

Caledonia  had  worn  off,  the  business  slumped,  to  borrow  a  $5  bill.     This  did  not  suit  him,  so 

Dr.  Harding  traded  his  interest;  and  his  son's  he  quit  the  law,  and  tried  insurance, 

pocket-money    job    switched    from    printer's  His  first  effort  as  an  insurance  broker  was 

ink  to  paint  pots.  crowned  with  flattering  success,  and  he  was 

confident  that  he  was  now  on  the  easy  road  to 

TEAMSTER   AND    EDITOR  ,.,         ^rU       **      •          tj    ^  i           „     •      +    u   • 

wealth.    The   Marion   Hotel  was  just   being 

IN   the  early  winter  of    1880,  Dr.  Harding  completed;  it  was  the  prize  risk  in  the  town; 

concluded  that   he  could   raise  his  family  all  the  brokers  were  after  it;  but  Harding,  the 

better  in  the  country,  so  he  moved  to  a  farm  a  beginner,  landed  it.     The  premium  was  paid, 

couple  of  miles  from  Caledonia.     The  doctor  Harding  deducted  his  commission,  something 

being  kept  fairly  busy  with  his  practice,  most  more  than  $100.     And  then — well,  and  then 

of  the  farm  work  fell  to  his  eldest  son.     Warren  the  young  broker  learned  that  the  reason  why 

was  now  in  his  early  "teens,"  but  he  was  an  he  had  landed  the  prize  was  because  he  had 

unusually  big,  strapping  lad  for  his  age.     A  quoted  a  rate  one  quarter  of  a  per  cent,  lower 

railroad  was  being  built  about  a  mile  east  of  the  than  had  any  of  the  other  brokers,  who  had  all 

farm  and  horse  teams  were  in  big  demand,  $4  quoted  the  rate  for  a  hotel  risk  established  by 

a  day  being  offered  for  a  team  and  driver.    The  the  insurance  combine.     Harding  had  to  return 

Harding  farm  was  only  sixty  acres  in  extent,  the  premium,  and  the  prize  went  to  a  broker 

Getting  the  work  "caught  up,"  Warren  ob-  who  knew  his  business. 

tained  his  father's  consent  to  take  the  team  and  Marion  at  this  time  was  a  town  of  about 

work  on  the  grading  of  the  railroad  bed.    Some-  3,000  inhabitants.     In  its  political  faith,  it  was 

times   he  drove  a  dirt  wagon,   sometimes  a  predominantly    Democratic.     It    boasted  one 

scraper.  newspaper,     the     Marion    Mirror,     a     com- 

The  next  year,  Warren  entered  the  Ohio  paratively  prosperous  Democratic  weekly,  and 
Central  College,  a  small  institution  in  the  had  another,  a  little  four-page  Independent 
near-by  village  of  Iberia.  Interspersed  in  his  that  was  intended  to  come  out  daily,  and  did 
study  of  Latin,  higher  mathematics,  and  mental  when  the  cash  drawer  permitted.  It  had  been 
philosophy,  was  the  painting  of  a  number  of  known  as  the  Daily  Pebble  when  it  was  pub- 
barns  and  a  couple  of  churches.  lished  by  Sam  Hume,  a  man  who  ran  a  knick- 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Harding  had  traded  his  farm  knack  and  peanut  stand  at  the  county  fairs, 

and  moved  to  Marion;  and  thither  went  War-  For  a  time  now  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Ben 

ren  in  July,  1882,  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  Dempster,  who  was  a  carpenter  when  he  was 

in  his  pocket.     In  those  days,  nearly  every  not    trying    to    publish    his    newspaper.     Its 

young  man  graduating  from  college  took  an  name  had  been  changed  to  the  Star. 

examination  for  the  job  of  teaching:  a  school  Dr.    Harding    thought    he    saw    a   chance 

position  gave  him  a  foothold  until  he  found  for    an    investment,   and  accordingly  bought 
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a  half  interest.  His  son,  Warren,  and  Demp- 
ster, the  ex-carpenter,  brought  out  the  paper. 
But  within  a  couple  of  weeks  the  Republican 
National  Convention  met  at  Chicago.  It  was 
that  year  of  fiery  enthusiasm  when  Blaine, 
James  G.  Blaine,  was  nominated.  Senator 
Harding  has  described  himself  as  "a  nut  on 
Blaine."  Those  were  the  days  when  railroad 
passes  were  distributed  with  a  lavish  hand. 
Even  a  struggling  little  newspaper  like  the 
Star  could  get  them.  Warren  G.  Harding, 
two  weeks  a  newspaper  editor,  went  to  Chicago 
hoping  to  see  his  idol  nominated.  He  did. 
But  when  he  returned  to  Marion,  he  found  the 
Star  office  closed.  His  father's  fondness  for 
trading  had  gotten  him  into  temporary  financial 
difficulty,  and  the  sheriff  had  the  Star. 

THE   BLAINE  HAT 

TH  E  Marion  Mirror  now  offered  him  a  job. 
For  three  days  of  the  week  he  gathered  news, 
occasionally  writing  even  an  editorial;  during 
the  other  three  days  he  distributed  type.  The 
symbol  of  admiration  for  the  great  James  G. 
Blaine  was  a  gray  felt  high  hat.  One  day 
Harding  appeared  at  the  Mirror  office  wearing 
one.  He  wore  it  when  he  went  about  town  on 
his  reportorial  work.  The  Mirror  was  a 
Democratic  newspaper,  and  that  hat  stirred  up 
bitterness.  Soon  complaints  came  to  the 
editor.  Harding  was  told  that  he  would  have 
to  leave  his  Blaine  hat  at  home.  He  refused, 
and  got  the  ultimatum:  "Give  up  your. hat  or 
your  job."     He  gave  up  the  job. 

When  Harding  had  arrived  in  Marion 
after  graduating  from  college,  there  was  a 
gorgeously  uniformed  25-piece  band  in  town. 
Harding  joined.  But  for  some  reason  the  band 
was  not  popular  and  went  to  pieces.  The 
house-painter  and  cornetist  of  Caledonia, 
however,  now  moved  to  Marion.  He  and 
Harding  got  together  and  organized  the 
Citizens'  Band  of  Marion.  This  was  a  success. 
It  gave  a  street  concert  every  Saturday  night, 
and  had  many  engagements.  A  circular 
arrived  telling  of  a  band  tournament  to  be  held 
at  Findlay.  Harding  wanted  the  Citizens' 
Band  to  enter.  But  one  of  the  conditions  for 
entry  was  that  the  band  must  be  uniformed, 
and  the  Citizens'  had  no  uniforms.  Said  the 
enthusiastic  Harding:  "We'll  borrow  money 
for  the  uniforms  and  pay  it  back  out  of  the 
prize  money."  This  hypothecation  of  hope 
was  accepted,  and  the  uniforms  ordered — blue 
trousers  with  a  stripe  down  the  leg,  a  braided 


coat  and  a  cap.  The  uniforms  were  ex- 
hibited in  a  store  window  before  the  day  when 
the  Citizens'  Band  donned  them  and  went  to 
Findlay.  There  they  found  ten  other  bands 
entered  in  their  class.  Each  band  played  an 
overture  and  a  march;  and  when  the  thirty- 
odd  bands  had  played  and  the  judge  announced 
the  decision,  the  Citizens'  Band  of  Marion 
found  itself  the  winner  of  the  prize  in  its  class 
— $  1 50  cash.  The  proud  news  was  telegraphed 
to  Marion,  and  all  Marion  was  at  the  railroad 
station  to  greet  the  conquerors  when  they  re- 
turned. That  day  stands  out  in  Senator  Hard- 
ing's memory  as  his  "great  day  of  glory." 

When  the  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign  came 
along,  the  Citizens'  Band  was  in  great  demand 
for  rallies  and  processions.  It  was  out  prac- 
tically every  night,  tooting  now  for  one  can- 
didate, now  for  the  other.  Having  lost  his  job 
on  the  Mirror,  Harding's  financial  resources 
were  now  limited  to  the  returns  from  his  tenor 
horn. 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Star, 
Dempster,  the  carpenter,  had  held  a  mortgage 
on  it,  and  that  mortgage  brought  the  Star  back 
into  his  hands  just  before  the  election.  He 
asked  Harding  to  join  the  staff.  This  accession 
brought  the  staff  up  to  three.  Saturday  night 
came,  but  no  salary.  Then  election  day,  and  a 
Cleveland  victory.  The  local  Democratic  hosts 
forthwith  summoned  the  Citizens'  Band;  and 
Harding,  "the  nut  on  Blaine,"  for  one  long 
evening  had  to  contribute  harmonic  enthus- 
iasm at  the  celebration  of  the  overthrow  of  his 
idol. 

The  Caledonia  Band  had  also  been  engaged 
by  the  enthusiastic  Democrats  of  Marion. 
About  midnight,  his  sad  work  done,  Harding 
dropped  into  Meily's  Restaurant,  famed  for  its 
bean  sandwiches;  and  there  he  met  Jack  War- 
wick and  Jack  Sickle,  two  old  friends  who  had 
come  to  town  with  the  Caledonia  Band. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  they  asked  Harding. 

"  I've  been  working  on  the  Star  for  a  week, 
but  the  ghost  didn't  walk,  and  I  don't  know 
what  I'll  do  next  week." 

"Let's  buy  the  outfit!"  suggested  Sickle,  a 
railroad  brakeman  who  had  just  inherited  an 
unexpected  $  1 ,600  and  was  feeling  his  oats. 

It  was  estimated  that  $300  ready  cash  would 
tempt  Dempster.  Harding  thought  that  he 
could  borrow  $100  from  his  father;  Warwick 
had  nothing,  but  Sickle  said  that  he  would  lend 
him  a  hundred;  Sickle  himself  would  put  an- 
other hundred  toward  the  purchase  fund,  and 
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also  put  up  a  working  fund  of  $400.  That  was 
the  genesis  of  The  Star  Publishing  Company. 
On  November  26,  1884,  after  a  period  of  in- 
termittent eclipse,  the  Star  appeared  with  the 
following  editorial  announcements: 

I  have  sold  the  Star 

(Signed)  Ben  Dempster 

We  have  purchased  the  Star  and  will  stay 
(Signed)  The  Star  Publishing  Company. 

That  confident  little  announcement  gave  no 
hint  of  an  ominous  cloud  that  was  threatening 
the  Star — $900  of  assumed  debts. 

Three  days  later,  the  Star  announced  editor- 
ially, under  the  caption  "  pardon  us": 

" Since  Sam  Hume  disposed  of  the  paper  its 
changes  have  been  varied  and  numerous.  By 
the  mistakes  of  others,  we  should  learn  the  way 
for  improvement.  Many  times  we  have  been 
interrogated  as  to  our  intentions:  'Are  you 
going  to  sell  soon?'  'When  will  the  next 
change  occur?'" 

"  The  Star  is  not  going  to  change  hands 
again/'  the  announcement  continued,  "but  is 
both  going  to  go  and  grow." 

"editorial"  incidents 

NOW  began  a  struggle,  the  incidents  and 
setting  of  which  would  make  admirable 
material  for  a  serio-comedy.  The  little  staff 
gathered  the  local  news  and  wrote  it;  they 
solicited  advertisements,  often  writing  them  as 
an  added  bait;  they  set  type,  attended  to 
"make-up,"  worked  at  turning  or  feeding  the 
old  small-cylinder  Fairhaven  press,  and  after 
the  paper  was  off,  got  the  carrier  boys  out. 
Then  they  unlocked  the  forms  and  distributed 
the  type  for  use  the  next  day,  for  there  was  only 
enough  type  for  one  edition.  What  schemes  to 
raise  money!  The  print  paper  always  came  with 
a  sight  draft  attached  to  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  the  express  charges  on  the  box  of  "tele- 
graph plate  matter"  were  C.  O.  D.  Notes 
to  be  met  at  the  bank;  job  printing  to  be 
done;  occasionally  a  writ,  an  execution  or  a 
lien  to  be  dodged,  the  editor  going  out  the  back 
door  as  the  sheriff  entered  the  front.  It  is 
veraciously  recorded  that  once,  in  mid- 
afternoon,  near  the  hour  of  going  to  press, 
Harding  had  to  go  into  retirement  while  his  only 
pair  of  trousers  were  being  repaired.  Fortun- 
ately the  repairs  were  made  in  time  to  get  the 
paper  on  the  press  at  the  accustomed  hour. 
Hard,  resolute  plugging  kept  the  Star  going. 


It  began  to  get  on  its  feet,  to  grow.  Harding 
paid  the  price  and  success  at  last  came  to  him. 
Warwick,  who  remained  in  his  employ  for  many 
years,  says  in  reminiscence: 

"There  were  many  hard  days  and  long  nights 
in  the  old  Star  office.  But  through  them  all 
Harding  was  in  and  out  among  the  workers  as 
one  of  them,  and  with  a  sense  of  humor  that 
shortened  the  hours.  Most  of  the  way  in  the 
early  days  the  traveling  was  up-hill,  but  through 
all  the  rough  stuff  of  disappointment  W.  G. 
kept  his  head  up  and  his  face  toward  success. 
And  when  success  came,  it  did  not  change 
the  man.  He  was  the  same  human,  cordial, 
whole-souled  fellow  workman  among  his  em- 
ployees." 

Harding  would  never,  and  won't  to-day, 
allow  any  one  to  say  that  he  works  "for  him" 
— he  works  "with  him." 

ROMANCE 

THERE  was  in  Marion  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Amos  Kling,  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous men  in  the  community.  A  bitter  enmity, 
that  had  grown  out  of  a  real-estate  investment, 
existed  between  Kling  and  Dr.  Harding.  The 
rest  of  this  paragraph  follows  the  time-worn 
formula  of  fiction.  Of  course  old  Amos  Kling 
had  a  daughter,  an  attractive  widow,  Florence 
De  Wolfe.  We  already  know  that  Dr.  Harding 
had  an  unusually  likeable  son.  Of  course  they 
fell  in  love;  young  Harding  was  refused  per- 
mission to  enter  the  Kling  home,  refused  per- 
mission to  marry  the  Kling  daughter.  But  in 
the  background  there  was  an  aiding  and  abet- 
ting mother  who  thoroughly  approved  of  her 
daughter's  predilection.  Warren  Harding  had 
a  house  built  on  one  of  the  best  residential 
streets  in  Marion;  he  had  it  furnished;  and 
there,  in  1891,  he  and  Mrs.  De  Wolfe  were 
married,  sans  Amos  Kling,  Mother  Kling  sup- 
plying the  parental  blessing. 

The  new  Mrs.  Harding  was  a  helpmeet  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  Having  inherited  from 
her  father  an  ability  for  business,  she  now 
looked  after  the  circulation  department  and 
business  office  of  the  Star  and  continued  to  do 
so  for  some  five  or  six  years  when  the  days  of 
real  prosperity  for  the  Star  finally  arrived. 

The  bitterness  of  Amos  Kling  was  in- 
creased a  hundredfold  by  the  marriage.  For 
years  he  used  his  money  to  fight  Harding  pro- 
fessionally, politically,  socially.  A  reconcilia- 
tion finally  took  place,  and  father-in-law  and 
son-in-law  became  firm  friends. 
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Harding  had  always  taken  an  active  interest  Jerry.     His  successful   adversary  was  a   Mr. 

in  politics.     At  seventeen,  he  was  working  to  Guthrie.     The    day    after    the    election    this 

secure  convention  delegates  for  a  congressman,  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Star:  "It  is  easy  to 

At  twenty-two,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  explain  Guthrie's  majority — he  had  an  easy 

State  Convention.     And  thereafter  he  was  a  mark  for  an  opponent." 

delegate  almost  as  regularly  as  state  and  local  Harding's  ambition  was  to  go  to  the  state 
conventions  came  around.  He  has  learned  the  Senate.  Marion  is  in  the  Thirteenth  Senator- 
game  from  the  ground  up.  Factions  have  al-  ial  District  which  is  made  up  of  four  counties 
ways  played  a  big  part  in  Ohio  politics.  They  — Marion,  Logan,  Union,  and  Hardin.  Accord- 
split,  dovetail,  and  overlap  in  away  thoroughly  ing  to  a  long-established  custom,  the  nomi- 
perplexing  to  the  outsider.  Theodore  Roosevelt  nation  was  to  rotate.  As  a  senator's  term  was 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "I  think  there  is  only  one  two  years,  it  meant  that  each  county  would 
thing  in  the  world  I  can't  understand  and  that  have  a  turn  every  eight  years.  It  was  the  turn 
is  Ohio  politics."  Harding  was  born  into  the  of  Marion  County  to  supply  the  nominee  for 
Foraker  faction.  He  fought  hard  in  the  fac-  the  election  of  1899.  Harding  was  now  thirty- 
tional  fights;  but,  no  matter  on  which  factional  four  years  old,  and  he  wanted  the  nomination 
banner  victory  perched  in  the  party  convention,  on  its  present  swing  around  the  circle.  He 
from  thence  on  to  election  Harding  forgot  fac-  spoke  to  "the  right  party"  and  was  assured  by 
tions  and  fought  for  Republican  victory.  Party  that  individual  that  he  could  have  the  nomi- 
organization,  fidelity  to  party,  government  by  nation.  So  Harding  rested  on  his  oars.  Then 
party,  have  been  bred  in  his  bone.  to  his  amazement,  he  discovered  the  man  who 

A  fellow  delegate,  an  editor  of  another  had  given  him  that  assurance,  coming  out  in  the 
"small  town"  newspaper,  gives  us  this  picture  caucuses  as  a  candidate  himself, 
of  Harding  at  the  State  Convention  of  1891  The  caucuses  that  year  were  hot.  The  con- 
which  nominated  Major  McKinley  for  his  first  vention  line-up  was  as  follows:  With  the  dele- 
term  as  Governor  of  Ohio:  "He  was  a  big,  gates  from  one  ward  contested,  Harding  had  a 
rosy-complexioned  young  man,  handsome,  en-  majority  of  the  delegates  by  one,  he  also  had 
thusiastic,  eager  for  McKinley 's  nomination,  and  the  chairman;  his  opponent  had  a  majority  in 
evidently  on  the  best  of  terms  with  life.  No  both  credentials  and  rules  committees.  The 
hint  fell  from  him,  in  our  talks,  that  he  was  result  of  the  convention  turned  on  the  question 
making  the  fight  of  his  young  life  to  keep  the  of  credentials,  the  question  as  to  which  side 
Marion  Daily  Star  off  the  rocks.  With  a  sort  would  succeed  in  getting  the  admission  of  its 
of  prescience,  Harding  even  then  had  begun  to  delegates  from  the  disputed  ward.  Harding 
dress  the  part  of  the  statesman — according  sent  out  the  "tip"  to  his  delegates  to  vote 
to  sartorial  lights  of  1891.  He  wore  a  down  the  majority  report  of  the  committee 
big  slouch  hat  and  the  inevitable  '  Prince  on  credentials.  But  unexpectedly  the  minority 
Albert.'"  report  was  made  first;  there  was  not  time  to 

Harding  made  quite  a  number  of  stump  radiate  another  "tip";  and  to  Harding's  dis- 
speeches  in  and  around  Marion,  getting  some-  may,  the  delegates  voted  down  the  minority 
thing  of  a  local  reputation  as  an  orator.  The  report  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  "tip"  was 
first  time  he  ran  for  political  office,  the  honor  now  quickly  passed:  "Vote  down  the  next  re- 
was  thrust  upon  him.  In  those  days  Marion  port."  And  so  the  majority  report  also  went  to 
County  went  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  The  defeat.  This  barred  all  delegates  from  the 
Republicans  often  had  difficulty  in  getting  disputed  ward.  Harding's  opponent  immedi- 
candidates  on  a  ticket  that  was  sure  to  go  down  ately  raised  the  point  that  this  could  not 
to  defeat.  Seven  times  they  had  forced  the  be  done;  but  the  chairman,  a  Harding  man, 
nomination  for  county  auditor  upon  one  Jerry  ruled  that  it  could. 

Ellmaker,   and   seven   times  Jerry  had  been  The  convention  nominated  Harding  by  a 

snowed  under.     They  attempted  to  nominate  majority  of  one.     And  the  Thirteenth  Sena- 

him  the  eighth  time,  but  Jerry  rebelled.     The  torial  District  elected  him. 

nomination  was  then  thrust  upon  Harding,  and  Warren    Gamaliel    Harding    had    enterc3 

at  the  election  he  suffered  the  erstwhile  fate  of  public  life. 

In  the  World's  Work  for  October,  Mr.  MacAdam  will  complete  the 

story  of  Senator  Harding's  political  career  in  Ohio  and  at  Washington. 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

The  Career  and  Character  of  the  Youthful  Democratic  Nominee  for  Vice-President 

By  JOHN  VAN  BIBBER 

FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT  That  Franklin  Roosevelt's  acute  sense  of  the 
embodies  in  a  striking  degree  many  "square  deal"  which  has  characterized  his 
of  the  attributes  which  vast  num-  entire  political  career,  should  have  been  so 
bers  of  independent  voters  have  aroused  over  a  petty  exhibition  of  inter-party 
often  wished  might  be  more  preval-  resentment  seems  only  natural  when  it  is  con- 
ent  in  American  politics.  The  enemies  of  sidered  that  the  demonstration  was,  after  all, 
his  kinsman,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  are  now  hardly  more  than  a  piece  of  perfunctory  party 
willing  to  concede  that  the  Progressive  Party  politeness.  There  were  some  no  doubt  to 
leader  brought  to  the  national  life"  of  the  whose  interest  it  would  have  been  to  set  down 
country  an  invigorating  quality  of  idealism,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  action  as  an  indication  of  the 
which,  without  his  pungent  personality  to  impulsiveness  which  has  come  to  be  regarded 
enforce  it,  might  have  been  lacking;  and  in  the  as  a  family  inheritance,  but  there  are  few  who 
same  manner  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  decade  would  dare  to  deny  that  his  indignation  was  not 
later,  was  destined  to  lend  to  the  national  exerted  in  a  fitting  direction. 
Democratic  ticket  a  touch  of  the  spirit  of  fair  Those  who  know  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however, 
play  and  clean  living  which  was  so  emphasized  would  be  the  last  to  brand  him  with  the  ad- 
in  the  career  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  jective  that  came  to  be  so  useful  to  the  enemies 
No  single  act, , perhaps,  so  exemplified  this  of  his  elder  cousin.  A  milder-mannered,  more 
deep-seated  feeling  of  decency  as  the  famous  in-  thoughtful,  or  more  reflective  man  could 
cident  which  occurred  during  the  opening  days  hardly  be  found  in  the  hurly-burly  of  political 
of  the  San  Francisco  Convention,  when  the  life.  It  was  his  quiet  effectiveness,  remote 
assembled  delegates  staged  a  spontaneous  from  oratorical  persuasion,  his  sincerity  and 
tribute  to  the  chief  of  their  party,  then  con-  genuineness,  and  his  dislike  of  chicanery  and 
valescent  in  the  White  House.  Angered  by  camouflage,  which  gave  him  the  voluntary 
the  refusal  of  a  part  of  the  New  York  delega-  leadership  of  the  nineteen  members  of  the 
tion,  ostensibly  controlled  by  Charles  F.  Legislature  who  pledged  themselves  to  fight  the 
Murphy,  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  President  nomination  of  the  Tammany  candidate  for 
Wilson,  Roosevelt  seized  the  state  standard,  United  States  Senator  in  1910 — the  same 
and  wresting  it  from  the  protesting  hands  of  the  characteristics  which  later  in  life  were  to 
Tammany  members,  carried  it  aloft  in  the  illuminate  so  brilliantly  his  record  for  con- 
procession  through  the  aisles  of  the  convention  structive  action  as  one  of  the  mainstays  in  the 
hall.  This  represented  the  final  culmination  Navy  Department  at  a  time  when  this  branch 
of  the  Rooseveltian  opposition  to  Tammany  of  the  service  was  beset  by  so  many  difficult 
Hall,  an  animosity  which  has  its  roots  in  the  problems. 

early  days  when  the  younger  Roosevelt,  hardly  One  of  the  stories  current  in  Washington 

more  than  a  fledgling,  was  elected  to  the  New  during  the  war,  and  which  has  spread  in  widen- 

York   State   Legislature,   and   forthwith   pro-  ing  circles  since,  was  to  the  effect  that  when 

ceeded  to  defy  the  dictates  of  Boss  Murphy  members   of  the  Navy    Department   wanted 

by  rallying  about  him  some  of  the  liberal  ele-  something  done  that  required  immediate  at- 

ments  in  the  party,  whose  sworn  purpose  it  was  tention  and  energetic  action,  the  by-word  was 

to  eradicate  the  Tammany  stamp  from  the  "see  young  Roosevelt."    It  is  not  too  much  to 

up-state    Democracy.     It   was   due   more   to  say,  perhaps,  that  to  this  "seeing  Roosevelt"  is 

Mr.  Murphy's  astuteness  as  a  politician  than  due  in  no  small  measure  the  success  of  many  of 

to  his  personal  wishes  that  the  group  which  he  the    Navy's    undertakings    during    the    war, 

controlled  in  the  Convention  did  not  oppose  when  the  burden  of  transporting  troops  fell  so 

the  Roosevelt  nomination.  heavily  on  the  Department.     There  are  some 
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Navy  officials  who  are  to  this  day  so  indiscreet 
as  to  say  that  this  war-time  recipe  for  prompt 
action  still  holds  true.  However  that  may  be, 
the  fact  is  inescapable  that  the  reforms  which 
were  advocated  and  so  ardently  championed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  ex- 
perienced members  of  the  service  have  been 
given  universal  credit  as  having  assisted  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war. 

UNCONVENTIONAL   POLITICS 

FRANKLIN  ROOSEVELT  does  not,  per- 
haps, always  say  the  things  that  pro- 
fessional politicians  would  like  to  have  him 
say.  It  is  not  within  his  nature  to  stoop  to 
epithet  or  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  passionate 
bitterness.  His  choice,  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns he  has  undertaken,  has  lain  in  the  middle 
road  of  even  argument,  and  he  has  been  willing, 
on  occasion,  to  concede  a  point  or  two  to  his 
political  opponents.  The  average  politician 
is  proverbially  as  optimistic  as  a  prize-fighter, 
but  when  his  optimism  extends  to  a  rival 
party,  he  indeed  becomes  a  rare  species.  The 
voters  of  the  nation  are  bound  to  hear  from 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  good  measure  between 
now  and  election  time;  with  typical  Roosevelt- 
ian  initiative  he  announced  within  a  few  days 
of  his  nomination  that  he  would  tour  the 
country  on  behalf  of  his  party  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  principles  in  which  he  so  ardently 
believes,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  deliver 
a  more  characteristic  thought  than  that  in- 
cluded in  the  speech  made  to  neighbors  of 
Dutchess  County,  who  had  gathered  at  Pough- 
keepsie  to  honor  his  home-coming. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  taken,"  he  said,  "during 
the  next  three  and  a  half  months  into  very 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  very  great  privilege  to  know  this 
country,  because  no  matter  what  party  wins  next 
November,  this  country  is  going  on  for  better 
things.  And  it  is  because  we  have  citizens  that 
I  like  to  think  are  modelled  on  our  citizenship 
right  here,  that  this  country  is  not  going  to  stand 
still." 

HIS    POLITICAL   CREED 

THIS  is  the  sort  of  breadth  of  view  that  is 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  independent  voter. 
To  the  professional  politician  it  is  likely  to  be 
translated  into  an  expression  of  weakness,  or 
at  the  very  least,  an  indication  of  an  unfor- 


givable lack  of  party  ferocity.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, however,  is  little  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  what  party  leaders  may  or  may  not  think 
regarding  his  utterances.  He  is  just  the  sort 
of  a  man  one  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  some 
day  scale  the  wall  of  partisanship  and  place 
progress  before  politics,  even  at  the  expense  of 
tradition.  While  believing  in  proficient  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Roosevelt  has  never  hesitated 
to  flay  the  established  leaders  of  his  party 
when  he  considered  criticism  was  justified. 
For  those  who  desire  a  succinct  explanation  of 
his  political  creed,  there  is  available  a  ready- 
made  answer,  fashioned  in  1914  and  which 
still  stands  to-day  as  a  definition  of  his  party 
faith. 

The  reply  was  made  to  James  S.  Mc- 
Donogh,  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
asking  "What  Kind  of  a  Democrat  Are  You?" 
The  next  day's  mail  brought  the  following 
answer: 

"  I  am  a  regular  organization  Democrat  of 
Dutchess  County,  a  New  York  State  Democrat 
and  a  National  Democrat.  I  am  not  an  anti- 
Tammany  Democrat,  but  in  this  campaign  as 
in  many  others  I  have  taken  a  consistent 
position  against  the  control  of  the  Democracy 
of  this  state  by  Charles  Francis  Murphy,  be- 
lieving that  he  is  a  handicap  to  our  Demo- 
cracy." 

The  phrase,  "and  many  others"  proved  to 
be  prophetic,  and  applicable  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Convention,  but  the  antagonism  was  not 
reciprocated  by  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  quick 
to  realize  the  prestige  of  having  a  New  York 
State  man  on  the  national  ticket. 

Roosevelt's  background 

FRANKLIN  ROOSEVELT  took  his  first 
plunge  into  political  life  when  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  old.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  trod  the  conventional  course  of  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  family  of  assured  social  position, 
who  had  conceived  no  loftier  ambition  for  their 
only  child  than  the  hope  that  some  day  he 
would  acquit  himself  creditably  in  his  chosen 
profession.  (He  has  never  been  groomed  for 
greatness,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many 
of  the  younger  men  in  English  political  life, 
nor  has  his  family  ever  been  accused  of  having 
brought  the  influence  of  their  name  to  bear  to 
promote  him  politically.  If  honors  have  come 
easily  to  Franklin  Roosevelt,  they  have  also 
come  deservedly — and  party  leaders  in  America 
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have  never  been  accused  of  being  actuated  by  and  had  been  carried  by  Senator  Schlosser  by  a 

sentiment  in  the  selection  of  candidates.)     He  safe  majority  in  the  previous  election.     With- 

had  been  educated  at  Groton  School  and  then,  out  hesitating  to  weigh  his  chances  of  success 

in   keeping  with  the  family  tradition,   there  Roosevelt  consented  to  be  drafted,  and  threw 

followed  four  years  at    Harvard   University,  himself  with  characteristic  vigor  into  a  formid- 

Here  he  seems  to  have  made  no  deeper  impress  able  campaign  which  ended  by  his  gaining  a 

upon  the  undergraduate  life  than  the  recollec-  seat  in  the  state  Senate  and  the  enviable  record 

tion  that  he  served  as  president  and  editor  of  of    having  broken  the  Republican  grip  upon 

the  Crimson,  and  was  popular  enough  among  his  the  district  which  had  remained   intact   for 

colleagues  to   have   been   voted  the   seat   of  twenty-eight  years. 

chairman  of  the  Class  Committee.  A  slender-  The  clash  with  Tammany  Hall  came  within 
ness  of  physique  prevented  him  from  taking  a  week  after  his  accession  to  the  Legislature. 
a  strenuous  part  in  athletics,  but  he  availed  He  led  the  group  of  nineteen  up-state  in- 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  his  surgent  Democrats  who  rebelled  against  the 
class  by  assuming  administrative  positions  on  nomination  of  William  F.  Sheehan,  as  Tarn- 
various  college  teams.  The  affection  for  his  many's  choice  for  United  States  Senator  and 
alma  mater  did  not  terminate  with  his  gradua-  the  success  of  his  fight  was  finally  attested  by 
tion,  and  in  191 7  his  subsequent  services  to  the  the  nomination  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
university  were  recognized  by  election  to  the  James  A.  O'Gorman.  Roosevelt's  connection 
Board  of  Overseers  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  with  the  Administration  can  be  traced  back  to 
four  other  prominent  graduates  elected  to  the  the  formation,  two  years  later,  of  the  Empire 
Board  the  same  year  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  were:  State  Democracy,  an  organization  founded  by 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  Arthur  Woods,  a  group  of  liberals  including  Thomas  Mott 
former  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York,  Osborne  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  throwing 
Judge  Francis  Joseph  Swayze,  of  the  Court  of  their  influence  to  the  Wilson  group  in  the  19 12 
Appeals  of  New  Jersey,  and  Jerome  Davis  Convention  at  Baltimore,  and  defeating  the 
Greene,  former  director  of  the  Rockefeller  wishes  of  the  Tammany  delegates. 
Institute  of  New  York. 

A    SOLID    FOUNDATION 

IN    LAW    PARTNERSHIP                         ^  pQR  a  man    whQ  ^    ^.^  ^  ^^ 

AFTER  being  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1  success  at  so  early  an  age,  Mr.  Roose- 
L  1904,  Roosevelt  spent  the  succeeding  velt's  political  career  has  been  singularly  free 
three  years  of  study  at  the  Columbia  Law  from  the  dramatic.  There  has  been  nothing 
School,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1907.  spectacular  or  showy  about  his  political  pro- 
There  followed  then  a  short  period  of  valuable  gress,  but  he  has  builded  on  a  solid  foundation, 
apprenticeship  as  managing  clerk  in  the  law  and  it  is  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this  quality 
firm  of  Carter,  Ledyard  and  Milburn,  in  New  that  has  brought  him  the  consistent  recommen- 
York  City,  after  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  formed  dation  of  those  who  have  had  positions  of  trust 
the  partnership  of  Hooker,  Marvin  and  Roose-  to  offer.  There  is,  indeed,  something  even 
velt,  a  connection  which  he  still  retains,  humorous  about  the  modesty  of  a  man  who 
Hardly  had  he  started  on  his  career  as  an  refuses  to  believe  that  he  has  been  singled  out 
actual  practising  lawyer,  when  the  Democrats  for  exceptional  honors.  From  San  Francisco 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Senatorial  District  of  comes  the  story  how  after  several  names  had 
New  York  began  casting  about  for  a  candidate  been  presented  to  a  restless  gathering,  some  one 
to  defeat  Senator  John  F.  Schlosser,  of  Beacon,  called  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  a  place  under  the 
who  had  been  slated  by  the  Republicans  for  speaker's  platform  to  introduce  some  casual 
re-election.  Believing  that  the  defeat  of  the  acquaintance.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  so  situated 
Democratic  candidate  was  certain,  Lewis  that  he  could  neither  hear  nor  see  what  was 
Stuyvesant  Chanler,  who  was  offered  the  nomi-  taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention, 
nation,  declined  to  run,  preferring  to  make  his  An  enthusiastic  delegate  from  his  own  state 
fight  for  the  Assembly  where  the  chances  were  came  running  up  with  the  breathless  news: 
more  favorable.  It  was  no  auspicious  op-  "  They're  nominating  you."  Franklin  Roose- 
portunity  for  entry  into  state  politics  that  was  velt  refused  to  believe  it.  "  You're  kidding 
offered  to  young  Roosevelt  by  the  Democratic  me,"  he  said,  and  turned  to  continue  his  talk 
leaders.     The  district  was  normally  Republican  with  his  friends.     Later  when  Governor  Alfred 
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E.  Smith,  of  New  York,  mounted  the  platform,  firmly  convinced  that  the   unexpected   entry 

and  seconded  the  nomination  amid  the  accla-  of    the    county    into    the    Presidential    race 

mation  of  the  delegates,  he  knew  that  destiny  serves  as  a  good  omen  for  the  success  of  the 

had  once  more  placed  the  name  of  a  Roosevelt  Democratic  ticket.     The  precedent  for  their 

on  a  national  ticket  as  a  running  mate  with  prophecy  is  found  in  the  candidacy  of  the  late 

a  Presidential  nominee.  Levi  P.  Morton  who  was  swept  into  victory 

„  as  the  running  mate  with  President  Harrison 

THE    STOCK   OF   DUTCHESS   COUNTY  .        QQO                to 

in  iooo. 

THE  prominent  association  of  the  name  of  Being  what  politicians  are  sometimes  pleased 
Roosevelt  with  the  Republican  Party  to  call  a  "blue-stocking"  by  birth,  there  is  little 
has  quite  generally  obscured  the  fact  that  of  the  conscious  aristocrat  about  the  personal 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  comes  by  his  Democ-  character  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  was  the 
racy  in  the  line  of  inheritance.  His  father,  ability  as  a  good  mixer  among  heterogeneous 
James  Roosevelt,  was  a  staunch  Democrat  of  groups  of  politicians  which  he  demonstrated 
Dutchess  County,  who  began  his  career  as  a  at  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Baltimore  in 
lawyer,  but  soon  relinquished  it  for  the  more  19 12  that  was  more  than  anything  else  re- 
qtiiet  life  of  a  farmer  and  man  of  affairs  in  the  sponsible  for  his  being  called  to  the  Navy  De- 
township  of  Hyde  Park  and  the  city  of  Pough-  partment  after  the  election  of  President  Wilson, 
keepsie.  The  genesis  of  the  Roosevelt  family  That  the  youthful  and  comparatively  un- 
strikes  back  into  the  very  heart  of  pioneer  known  member  of  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
Americanism,  and  the  same  admixture  of  lature,  with  nothing  to  recommend  him 
Dutch,  French,  and  Celtic  stock,  which  except  that  he  came  as  a  member  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  so  proud  of  accentuat-  Empire  State  Democracy,  made  a  marked 
ing  in  the  genealogy  of  his  family,  is  shared  in  impression  on  the  elder  politicians  assembled  in 
the  same  degree  by  that  branch  of  the  Roose-  convention  at  the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory  in 
velt  family  which  has  been  identified  with  Baltimore  on  that  memorable  occasion,  was 
Dutchess  County  for  more  generations  than  amply  verified  by  subsequent  events.  The 
can  be  adequately  traced.  The  Roosevelt  clan  story  is  related  that  Josephus  Daniels,  sud- 
can  be  roughly  divided  into  the  "New  York  denly  elevated  from  the  editorship  of  the 
City  Roosevelts,"  the  "Oyster  Bay  Group/'  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  to  a  post 
and  the  Roosevelts  "who  live  up  the  river."  in  the  Cabinet,  found  himself  in  a  quandary 
Reference  to  any  directory  of  New  York  City  when  casting  about  for  an  able  assistant.  There 
or  state  will  show  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  was  not  a  wealth  of  material  in  those  days  when 
house,  but  they  have  been  less  migratory  than  the  Democratic  Party  had  been  so  long  out  of 
most  families  who  have  retained  their  in-  power.  Mr.  Daniels'  thoughts  turned  nat- 
tegrity  with  each  succeeding  generation.  None  urally  to  the  men  he  had  met  at  the  Convention 
of  them,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  ever  estab-  in  Baltimore.  When  the  time  for  the  choice 
lished  a  branch  of  the  house  outside  of  the  state  of  men  for  subordinate  posts  became  press- 
chosen  by  the  sturdy  Hollanders  who  set  sail  ing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  suddenly  re- 
from  Rotterdam  several  centuries  ago.  This  membered  the  tall,  slender  New  Yorker,  who 
same  "pride  of  place"  which  has  kept  the  had  worked  so  quietly  and  yet  effectively  to- 
Roosevelt  clan  so  closely  knit  is  strongly  ward  the  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  "  I 
marked  in  Franklin  Roosevelt,  as  is  shown  by  know  whom  we'll  get,"  he  said.  "That  nice 
his  frequent  references  to  his  ancestry  of  young  fellow  I  met  at  Baltimore — Franklin 
Dutchess  County.  Roosevelt." 

"  I  would  like  to  say,"  he  declared  on  his  That  was  the  beginning  of  an  intimate  asso- 
return  from  San  Francisco,  "  that  whatever  ciation  which  has  continued  through  one  of  the 
success  I  have  gained  can  be  attributed  to  my  most  trying  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Navy 
association  with  the  good  old  stock  of  Dutchess  Department  without  the  slightest  hint  of 
County,  and  the  straight-thinking  people  I  friction  between  the  two  officials.  A  less  self- 
have  been  brought  up  with  there."  contained  man  than  Franklin  Roosevelt  might 

It  so  happens  that   Mr.   Roosevelt  is  the  easily  have  run  afoul  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 

second  Vice-Presidential  nominee  that  Dutchess  the  Southern  newspaper  editor,   particularly 

County   has    given   to   the   nation,    and   the  during  the  early  part  of  the  administration 

residents  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood  are  when  the  innovations  which  Mr.  Daniels  sought 
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to  have  effected  in  the  Navy  became  subjects  Washington  sought  to  draw  from  him  a  state- 

of  ridicule  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  ment  to  the  effect  that  civilian  control  was  an 

other.     But  while  not  always  agreeing  with  his  antiquated    method    of    administrating    the 

superior,  and  never  hesitating  to  publicly  an-  affairs  of  the  department.     In  reply  to  this 

nounce    his    objections    to    certain    policies,  suggestion,    Secretary    Roosevelt,   in   a   letter 

Roosevelt  stuck  to  his  post,  and  it  was  not  written  to  Senator  Frederick  Hale,  chairman 

until  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  of  the  sub-committee  of  naval  affairs,  said  on 

that  hints  were  thrown  out  that  the  Assistant  June  5,  1920: 

Secretary   had   become   dissatisfied   with   his  "  I  have  devoted  more  than  seven  years  to 

office  position,  and  was  straining  at  the  leash  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  during  that 

get  into  active  service.    It  is  an  open  secret  that  time  have  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  it  in 

during  the  mid-year  of    19 18  the  Assistant  all  of  its  various  phases.     Yet  I  myself  would 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  bent  every  effort  to  se-  hesitate  to  approach  the  subject  of  changes  in 

cure  a  commission  in  the  Navy,  in  order  that  he  the    administrative,    executive,    or    operating 

might  accompany  the  giant  navy  guns  which  functions  of  the  Navy  without  a  further  very 

were  being  used  in  action  on  the  Western  complete  and  exhaustive  study. 

Front.    It  was  only  the  strong  pressure  brought  "  I  like  to  think  that  every  department  of  the 

to  bear  in  official  circles  that  prevented  Mr.  Government,  legislative  and  executive,  can  be 

Roosevelt  from  fulfilling  his  wish.     One  by  one  improved,  but  to  be  influenced  by  snap  judg- 

friends  of  the  Administration  called   at   his  ments  or  broad  statements  of  individuals,  as 

office  and  sought  to  dissuade  him  not  to  leave  brought  out  in  some  of  the  questions  asked  by 

his  post  at  Washington.  your   committee,    and    the    answers    thereto, 

Roosevelt,  however,  did  go  abroad  during  would  be  the  height  of  folly,  and,  if  acted  on, 

the  war,  though  not  as  a  commissioned  officer  would  seriously  injure  the  future  of  the  Navy. 

in    the    Navy.    Against    the    wishes    of    his  I  have  seen  it  suggested  by  several  people  that 

associates  he  crossed  the  water  on  one  of  the  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

United  States  destroyers,  preferring  this  means  should   be   increased.     This   statement    is   so 

of  travel  to  the  comparative  safety  and  com-  broad  as  to  be  wholly  valueless.     It  must  be 

fort  of  a  transport.     He  made  the  trip  during  remembered  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has 

the  routine  business  of  transporting  troops,  and  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic  estab- 

gained  some  first  hand  information  on  convoy  lished  the  principle  of  civilian  control  at  the 

tactics,  which  led  to  important  strategic  re-  head  of  the  naval  establishment.     During  only 

forms  being  instituted  on  his  return.     The  tour  one  period  of  history  has  this  been  altered, 

abroad  lasted  three  months,  during  which  time  That  was  after  the  War  of  181 2,  when  a  board 

he  made  an  exhaustive  inspection  of  our  naval  of  three  Navy  Commissioners,  all  of  them  high 

forces  in  foreign  waters,  as  well  as  the  work  of  ranking  officers,  was  given  great  power,  thereby 

the  land  guns  on  the  battle-front.     He  made  taking  away  much  of  the  authority  of  the 

a  second  trip  in  January,   1919,  to  supervise  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

the  dismantling  and  demobilization  of  naval  "  This  system  fell  by  its  own  weight,  the  naval 

stations  in  foreign  countries,  and  so  successful  service  itself  being  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 

was  the  work  of  salving  material  carried  out  what  might  be  called  dual  control.     I  feel  per- 

that  the  Government   is  credited   with  hav-  fectly  confident  that  to-day  the  service  also  sees 

ing  been  saved  considerable  expense  by  Mr.  the  folly  of  any  suggestion  of  placing  an  officer 

Roosevelt's  interest  in  the  work  which  came  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  as  Secretary, 

directly  under  his  jurisdiction.  "Very  great  strides  have  been  taken  during 

the  last  few  years  in  improving  the  administra- 

IDEAS   ON    NAVAL  ADMINISTRATION  ^  of  ^  ^yy  a$  g  whole       Jhe  estabHsh. 

DURING    his   seven   years   of   service   in  ment  of  the  Office  of  Operations  was  the  most 

Washington,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  acquired  important  step  taken  in  several  generations, 

some  definite  ideas  concerning  the  administra-  In  many  other  particulars  also,  such  as  the  co- 

tion  of  the  Navy  Department.     One  is  that  a  ordinating  of  the  different  material  bureaus 

civilian  head  of  the  Navy  is  preferable  to  under  the  Assistant  Secretary,  modern  business 

uniformed    control.     Appreciating    the    non-  practices  were  firmly  established. " 

partisan  attitude  of  Secretary  Roosevelt  to-  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  prob- 

ward  naval  matters  some  of  the  Senators  in  ably  spoke  feelingly  when  in  the  same  report 
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he    suggested    the    authorization    of    the    ap-  men.     Having  direct  charge  of  the  personnel, 

pointment  of  two  additional  Assistant  Secre-  Secretary  Roosevelt  was  in  a  position  to  ap- 

taries,    one     having     immediate     supervision  preciate  the  inadequateness  of  the  force,  and  he 

over  the   personnel   bureaus,    and   the   other  early  took  his  stand  for  preparations  looking 

taking  direct  charge  of  the  material  bureaus  of  toward  making  the  Navy  adequate  to  its  duties 

the  Navy  Department.  when  we  should  enter  the  war. 

That  was  the  first,  last,  and  only  time  the  One  of  the  many  fights  Secretary  Roose- 

Senate  sub-committee  on  naval  affairs  heard  velt  made  for  a  better  navy  was  his  insist- 

from  the  under-secretary.     It  speaks  volumes  ence  on  higher  pay  for  the  men  and  officers, 

for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ability  to  hold  aloof  from  The  posters  that  have  been  spread  broadcast 

departmental  quarrels  when  it  is  recalled  that  throughout  the  land  calling  attention  to  the 

at  a  time  when  Washington  was  agog  with  better  financial  opportunities  the  Navy  now 

excitement    over    the    various    "Navy    dis-  offers    to    enlisted    men    demonstrate    better 

closures,"  Secretary  Roosevelt,  although  per-  than  any  table  of  statistics  the  success  of  his 

haps  possessing  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  efforts. 

the  administration  of  naval  affairs  than  any  The  great  trouble  with  the  Navy,  Secretary 

man  in  the  Department  was  not  called  before  Roosevelt  once  declared,  "is  and  always  has 

the  committee,  nor  did  he  occupy  a  more  im-  been  the  attitude  assumed  by  Congress."     He 

portant  role  than  that  of  a  mere  spectator  has  promised  that  if  all  goes  well  with  the 

during  the  famous  Sims  controversy.  Democratic  ticket  on  November  2d  next,  the 

Capitol  will  be  a  great  deal  closer  to  the  Navy 

FOR   A    BETTER  NAVY  r+        km        u      +u   Iu                     u  t                a   ■      4.1/ 

after  March  4th  than  ever  before,  and  in  the 

IT  has  been  generally  lost  to  view  that  Franklin  light  of  his  past  record,  those  who  heard  him 

Roosevelt  should  share  credit  with  Major-  say  it  believed  that  he  meant  what  he  said. 

General   Leonard  Wood  and  Colonel   Roose-  He  has  accused  Congress  of  making  legislation 

velt  for  having  sounded  the  call  for  adequate  and  appropriations  in  a  manner  so  archaic  that 

preparedness   during   the   pre-war   days.     In  it  would  drive  an  ordinary  business  firm  into 

January,    191 4,   Secretary   Roosevelt   startled  bankruptcy  in  a  month.     "The  Navy  has  al- 

the  nation  by  declaring  that  the  people  had  ways  had  to  lead  a  hand  to  mouth  existence, 

been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  by  the  interspersed  with  investigations,  hastily  gotten- 

erroneous  statements  emanating  from  the  Gov-  up  plans,  and  a  general  spirit  of  time  serving 

ernment  regarding  our  sea  strength.  to  meet  the  political  conditions  of  the  hour. 

"Up  to  the  present  time,"  he  declared,  "the  If  we  are  to  build  up  broadly  we  must  build 

Government  has  been  guilty  of  falsehoods  to  up  slowly,  and  above  all  there  must  be  recog- 

the  American  people,   although  these  repre-  nition  by  Congress  of  a  definite  policy  and  not 

sentations  have  not  been  made  with  any  intent  the  present  system  of  haphazard  changes  and 

to  deceive.     It  has  been  stated  that  we  have  shots  in  the  dark." 

thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  battleships  built  or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  went  to  the  con- 
building.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  only  vention  at  San  Francisco  animated  solely  by  a 
sixteen  ships  which  we  could  send  efficiently  desire  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  his  party, 
and  effectively  against  the  first  line  of  an  unhampered  by  any  desire  for  office,  and 
enemy.  Any  petty  officer  of  a  foreign  country,  determined,  if  necessary,  to  play  a  subordinate 
if  our  fleet  was  destroyed,  could  effect  a  landing  role.  He  came  back  in  possession  of  the  second 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  We  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  party  which  he 
have  defences,  but  we  have  a  coast  line  of  2,000  had  served  so  brilliantly  and  unflinchingly.  He 
miles,  and  of  that  coast  line  but  200  miles  is  is  only  thirty-eight  years  old,  one  of  the  young- 
protected  by  coast  defence  guns.  If  I  were  a  est  men  ever  nominated  for  Vice-President. 
Japanese,  and  couldn't  land  on  some  un-  The  obvious  inference  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
protected  spot  on  that  1,800  miles  of  un-  a  man  well  worth  watching  politically, 
protected  coast  line  after  the  fleet  had  been  Whether  or  not  the  future  holds  any  higher 
destroyed,  I  would  commit  hari-kari."  honors,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 

Secretary  Roosevelt  followed  up  this  plea  for  will  ever  again  be  content  to  return  to  the 

more  ships  by  a  plea  for  more  men  in  October  lawyer's  desk  in  his  Wall  Street  office,  from 

of  the  same  year.     He  declared  that  the  Navy  which  he  was  called  ten  years  ago  to  enter  the 

needed  an  additional  complement  of   18,000  political  life  of  the  state. 
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Why  We  Must  Look  for  Wells  in  Foreign  Lands.     Our  Pioneers 

in  South  America  and  Palestine.  The  Story  of  the  Nobels  at  Baku 

By  JOHN  K.  BARNES 

(Fifth  Article  of  the  Series  on  America's  Oil  Pioneers) 

IN  regard  to  petroleum,  the  United  States  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
is  in  some  respects  like  the  Prodigal  Son.  Company  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  received  a  Recently  Mr.  Walter  Hume  Long,  the  present 
generous  portion  of  the  world's  petro-  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  an  address  in 
leum  wealth.  The  British  say  we  are  London,  urged  the  acquiring  of  additional  oil 
wasting  it  in  riotous  living;  we  can  differ  with  lands  by  the  Government,  and  said,  "If  we 
them,  for  we  have  our  great  national  prosperity  secure  the  supplies  of  oil  now  available  in  the 
to  show  for  its  use.  But  the  truth  is  we  are  world,  we  can  do  what  we  like."  With  such 
consuming  our  petroleum  wealth  at  a  rate  which  men  as  these  directing  the  British  national 
spells  a  relatively  early  exhaustion  of  the  supply  policy  in  regard  to  oil,  help  for  British  corn- 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  a  potential  panies  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  Empire's 
supply  that  will  last  it,  at  its  slower  rate  of  future  oil  supply  is  assured.  And  at  San  Remo 
consumption,  between  two  and  three  hundred  the  French  Government,  by  negotiation  with 
years.  the  British,  secured  a  25  per  cent,  participation 
The  United  States  has  not  taken  its  oil  in  the  oil  production  that  the  latter  will  get 
wealth  and  gone  into  a  "far  country."  Instead  from  Mesopotamia.  This  shows  that  it  is  not 
it  has  sent  its  oil  throughout  the  world  and  has  being  left  to  French  companies  alone  to  solve 
taught  many  countries  their  first  lessons  in  the  the  problem  of  that  country's  future  oil  supply, 
use  of  petroleum  and  its  products.  And  now  The  French  Government,  like  the  British,  is 
that  war — the  foster  mother  of  invention  and  reaching  out  to  secure  oil  production  for  the 
the  most  exacting  of  schoolmasters — has  fully  future.  In  the  territorial  adjustments  follow- 
completed  the  education  of  many  nations  as  to  ing  the  war,  oil  is  playing  a  leading  part, 
the  vital  necessity  of  securing  oil  supplies  for  This  is  the  new  situation  that  the  United 
the  future,  the  United  States  has  a  just  claim  States  now  faces  in  regard  to  oil.  The  in- 
to an  equal  birthright  with  other  foreign  na-  ternational  race  to  secure  oil  supplies  for  the 
tions  in  the  undeveloped  oil  fields  of  the  future  has  started  and  the  United  States  can 
world.  The  question  is,  will  it  be  able  not  stay  out  of  it.  Our  reserve  supply  in  com- 
to  uphold  its  claim  in  the  face  of  the  activities  of  parison  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
its  brother  nations  to  secure  the  greater  part  according  to  United  States  Geological  Survey 
of  the  world's  oil  inheritance?  This  is  the  estimates,  is  only  as  one  to  about  seven  and  a 
problem  that  the  American  oil  industry  faces  half.  Our  consumption  of  oil  at  present  is 
to-day.  It  is  now  the  affair  of  nations.  more  than  twice  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
The  British  Admiralty,  for  instance,  is  now  combined.  This  means  that  long  after  the  oil 
directing  the  British  campaign  to  secure  oil  in  fields  of  the  United  States  have  ceased  to  yield 
every  part  of  the  globe,  in  order  to  insure  the  in  any  great  quantity,  foreign  fields  will  be  at 
future  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire,  the  height  of  their  production;  and  that  means 
The  French  Government  has  also  entered  the  that  to  be  sure  of  our  own  oil  supply  for  the 
race  for  future  oil  supplies.  It  was  Mr.  Win-  future,  we  must  now  gain  entrance  into  many 
ston  Churchill,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  of  these  foreign  fields.  We  cannot  hope  for 
who  influenced  the  British  Government  to  buy  the  reception  of  the  Prodigal  Son  later  on. 
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George  Otis   Smith,   director  of  the   United  only  production  of  oil  in  England.     On  the 

States  Geological  Survey,  has  well  said  that  other  hand,  years  before,  Cecil   Rhodes  lost 

the  motto  inscribed  on  our  coins  should  not  money  in  a   Mexican  oil  venture  under  the 

be  made  our  national  policy  in  providing  a  direction  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  British 

future  oil  supply.  oil  geologists.     Some  years  later,  Mr.  Edward 

In  this  race  for  foreign  oil  supplies  American  L.  Doheny  prospected  this  same  territory  and 
companies  are  handicapped  at  the  start  be-  near  where  this  British  company  made  its  un- 
cause  they  have  not  had  the  help  and  en-  successful  attempt  to  find  oil  he  drilled  what 
couragement  from  their  government  that  proved  to  be  the  largest  producing  well  in  the 
foreign  companies  have  had.  And  although  world.  It  is  the  American  geologist,  working 
they  are  likely  to  have  more  help  in  the  future,  with  such  oil  pioneers  as  Edward  L.  Doheny, 
because  the  national  importance  of  the  subject  Walter  C.  Teagle,  Harry  F.  Sinclair,  and 
is  becoming  more  generally  appreciated;  yet  it  others  of  the  same  pioneering  spirit,  on  whom 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  foreign  policy  in  we  must  largely  depend,  with  the  help  and 
this  particular  can  be  developed  and  put  into  encouragement  of  our  government,  for  the 
effect  in  a  short  space  of  time  that  will  be  a  solution  of  this  problem  of  our  future  oil  sup- 
match  for  the  traditional  British  policy.  ply.     One  example  will  show  something  of  the 

In  this  race  for  adequate  oil  supplies  for  the  character  and  indicate  the  part  that  American 
future,  this  country  is  still  further  handi-  oil  geologists  are  now  playing  in  solving  this 
capped  by  the  lack  of  education  of  American  new  international  oil  problem, 
capital  in  regard  to  foreign  investments.  For,  Dr.  A.  C.  Veatch  was  for  seven  years  chief 
in  the  search  for  oil  in  foreign  countries,  not  geologist  for  Lord  Cowdray's  oil  operations  in 
only  are  much  larger  amounts  of  capital  re-  foreign  countries  outside  of  Mexico.  It  was  he 
quired  than  for  drilling  operations  in  the  who  located  the  first  producing  well  in  England. 
United  States,  but  it  takes  years  to  bring  a  Before  the  war,  Dr.  Veatch  had  considered 
foreign  oil  development  to  a  paying  basis,  becoming  a  British  subject.  The  war,  how- 
Accustomed  to  quick  returns  on  their  capital  at  ever,  accentuated  his  feeling  of  nationality, 
home,  most  Americans  do  not  have  the  pa-  When  the  Armistice  was  signed  he  told  Lord 
tience  necessary  to  send  their  money  on  such  Cowdray  he  was  going  to  leave  him.  Lord 
distant  voyages  as  oil  ventures  abroad.  And  Cowdray  objected  so  strongly  that  Dr.  Veatch 
American  bankers,  because  of  the  great  risks  let  it  run  along  until  peace  was  signed.  Then 
of  the  business  and  the  delayed  returns,  have  he  went  to  Lord  Cowdray  again  and  insisted 
shown  little  interest  in  them.  All  these  things  he  had  to  leave.  His  reason  was  this:  as  long 
handicap  the  American  oil  pioneer.  Some  of  as  the  competition  in  the  oil  industry  was  be- 
those  in  close  touch  with  this  international  race  tween  companies  he  was  willing  to  work  with 
fear  that  because  of  them,  the  British  will  far  any  one  company  against  the  world;  but  when 
outdistance  us.  it  became  a  matter  of  competition  between 

nations,    as  it  had  since  the  war,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  return  to  America. 

N  our  favor,  however,  is  the  fact  that  we  This  patriotic  action  by  Dr.  Veatch  has  been 
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have  the  ablest  oil  men  in  the  world,  the  multiplied  in  the  cases  of  other  American  oil 

best  geologists,  etc.     And  the  oil  geologist  now  experts.     It  is  now  evident  that  the  British 

plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  production  can  no  longer  secure  the  services  of  the  best 

of  oil.     In  foreign  lands  he  leads  the  pioneering;  American  oil  men.     This  is  one  of  the  im- 

he  is  the  one  who  selects  the  territory  to  be  portant  points  in  connection  with  the  new 

tested  by  the  drill;  he  chooses  the  locations  for  world  oil  problem, 
the  wells.     Upon  his  ability,  to  a  large  extent, 

,            j     4.u                              £   -1             f  +u             +  PIONEERING   WORK 

depends  the  success  or  failure  or  the  venture. 

The  greater  ability  of  the  American  oil  geo-  HP  HIS  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 

logists  is  not  questioned.     When  the  British  1    pioneering    work  that    Dr.    Veatch    and 

Government  decided  during  the  war  to  search  others  are  now  directing  for  the  benefit  of  this 

for  oil  in  England,  it  appointed  Lord  Cowdray  country.     For  Dr.  Veatch  had  not  been  back 

to  take  charge  of  the  operations;  but  it  was  an  here  long  before  Mr.  Harry  F.  Sinclair,  head  of 

American  geologist  who  located  the  well  in  the    Sinclair    Consolidated    Oil    Corporation, 

Derbyshire  that  gave  the  first,  and  so  far,  the  enlisted  his  services  and  placed  him  in  charge 
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THE    SEARCH    FOR   OIL    IN    VENEZUELA    AND    COLOMBIA 

The  map  shows  the  strategic  location  of  the  large  concessions  in  the  Maracaibo  Basin  of  Venezuela.  Surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Andes  and  open  to  the  sea,  this  area  has  had  great  attraction  for  the  British.  The  areas  indicated  are  those 
claimed  by  the  British  companies.  The  Venezuelan  Government  is  contesting  some  of  these  claims  and  it  is  expected 
th?t  the  Colon  Development  Co.  Ltd.,  the  Venezuelan  oil  concession,  and  possibly  some  of  the  other  British  holdings 
will  be  taken  by  the  Government  and  thrown  open  to  others.     In  Colombia,  the  two  principal  concessions — the  Barco  and 

the  Tropical — are  now  controlled  by  American  companies 


of  the  foreign  exploration  work  of  that  concern. 
In  this  position  he  is  directing  operations  in 
Panama,  where  the  company  has  the  right  to 
explore  a  territory  fifteen  miles  wide  along  the 
entire  length  of  both  coasts,  including  all 
islands  and  territorial  waters,  with  the  right  to 
retain  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres;  in  Costa 
Rica  where  it  has  a  concession  covering  three 
provinces,  with  the  right  to  retain  approxi- 
mately a  million  acres;  and  in  Angola — 
Portuguese  West  Africa — where  the  company 
controls  a  concession  30  miles  in  depth  along 
400  miles  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coast.  I  n  both 
Panama  and  Costa  Rica  test  wells  are  going 
down  at  this  writing. 

For  the  exploration  work  in  Angola  the 
Sinclair  Company  recently  sent  out  $500,000 
worth  of  drilling  equipment.  This  gives  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  capital  needed  for  such 
work.  It  is  not  a  game  that  can  be  played  by  a 
company  without  large  resources. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  the  Canal, 
where  steamship  lanes  converge,  the  Carib- 
bean field  is  of  especial  value  in  this  day  of  oil- 


burning  vessels.  It  is  to  this  territory  that  the 
attention  of  American  oil  Argonauts  is  now 
chiefly  directed.  Bolivia  is  also  believed  to  be 
rich  in  petroleum  deposits,  and  American  com- 
panies are  now  exploring  that  field  and  making 
plans  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  getting 
the  oil  out  of  that  land-locked  country. 

ASPHALT  AND   OIL 

IT  IS  from  these  countries  to  the  south  of  us, 
including  Mexico,  that  the  United  States  will 
get  much  of  the  petroleum  to  meet  its  needs  as 
its  own  production  falls  farther  and  farther  be- 
low the  demands  of  its  automobiles  for  gasoline, 
of  its  machinery  for  lubricating  oil,  and  of  its 
new  merchant  marine,  for  fuel  oil.  After  our 
fields  are  exhausted,  these  countries  will  still  be 
supplying  oil  to  the  world.  It  is,  therefore, 
encouraging  to  know  that  American  oil 
pioneers  are  directing  their  attention  to  them; 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  of  some  of  the  things 
that  are  going  on  there. 

In  Venezuela,  the  British  have  most  of  the 
promising  oil   territory,   largely  through  the 
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Royal   Dutch-Shell   combine.      At   one   time 
the  General  Asphalt  Company  of  Philadelphia 
held  the  oil  rights  for  practically  all  of  Ven- 
ezuela.    For  years  it  has  been  taking  asphalt 
from  the  famous  "Pitch  Lake"  in  the  island 
of  Trinidad.     It  also  owns  Bermudez  Lake,  a 
much   larger   asphalt-bearing  lake  in  eastern 
Venezuela.     But  in  respect  to  its  petroleum 
properties,  it  entered  into  some  sort  of  a  part- 
nership arrangement  with  the  Royal   Dutch 
several   years   ago.     Control   of   the   various 
companies  holding  the  concessions  is  now  in  the 
Burlington    Investment    Company,    Limited, 
a  private  British  concern  registered  in  191 3. 
The  intricacies  of  this  inter-company  arrange- 
ment are  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  fathom, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Royal  Dutch  now  controls  these  properties. 
The  most  important  are  the  Caribbean  Pe- 
troleum Company,  owning  properties  in  both 
eastern    and    western    Venezuela;    the    Ven- 
ezuela Oil  Concessions,  Ltd.,  owning  a  conces- 
sion dated  1907  and  running  fifty  years,  cover- 
ing territory  on  either  side  of  Lake  Maracaibo. 
Under  this  concession  the  holder  has  the  right 
to  take  up  areas  within  this  territory  at  a  rent 
of  two  bolivars  (39  cents)  a  hectare  (2J  acres) 
and  must  pay  a  royalty  on  petroleum  produced 
of  one  bolivar  per  ton  (about  2§  cents  a  barrel). 
The  other  more  important  company  is  the 
Colon  Development  Company,  Ltd.,  which  has 
a  concession  under  which  it  claims  the  entire 
district    of    Colon,    in    the    state    of    Zulia, 
extending  from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Mara- 
caibo to  the  Colombian  boundary.     In  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  British  Controlled  Oilfields, 
Ltd.,  has  a  large  concession  in  the  state  of 
Falcon  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  and  there  are 
other  British  holdings  in  Venezuela. 

The  reason  why  the  British  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  oil  area  in  the  Mara- 
caibo Basin  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  was 
adequately  explained  by  Mr.  D.  Elliot  Alves, 
chairman  of  the  Venezuelan  Oil  Concessions, 
some  months  before  the  war.  He  said,  "The 
immense  concession  we  are  now  handling  is 
situated  in  a  unique  and  strategic  position.  A 
great  chain  of  the  Andes  guards  it  on  three 
sides,  and  each  is  practically  unpenetrable,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  way  is  practically  open  to 
England  by  deep  water.  While  this  empire 
can  guard  the  ocean  routes,  the  position  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  as  safe  as  it  would  be  in 
Yorkshire."  But  the  war  came  within  about 
six  months  after  these  remarks  were  made,  and 


the  Venezuelan  oil  industry  is  yet  in  its  early 
infancy.  It  was  of  no  aid  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  the  last  war.  It  may  be  in  the 
next.  When  one  knows  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment not  only  encourages  but  also  directs  the 
pioneering  operations  of  British  oil  companies, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  concentrating 
their  endeavors  in  this  naturally  protected 
Maracaibo  basin. 

THE    BRITISH    LEAD    IN    VENEZUELA 

RECENTLY,  however,  there  have  been  in- 
dications that  the  hold  of  the  British  on 
this  region  may  be  somewhat  loosened.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  a  few  American  companies 
already  in  there.  The  Maracaibo  Oil  Develop- 
ment Company,  the  Sun  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Carib  Syndicate,  which  also  has 
holdings  in  Colombia,  are  there.  The  latter 
acquired  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Vigas — the  original 
Venezuelan  owner  of  the  Colon  concession 
— the  vendor's  rights  and  a  quarter  interest 
in  the  Colon  Development  Company,  Ltd. 
The  American  holding  is,  however,  a  minority 
one.  But  there  are  indications  that  the 
local  ^government  is  going  to  oust  the  Colon 
Development  Company,  the  Venezuelan  Oil 
Concessions,  and  possibly  others  from  some  of 
their  vast  holdings  of  territory,  on  account  of 
defects  in  the  original  concessions.  This 
would  throw  large  areas  open  to  other  interests, 
and  definite  action  in  this  matter  may  result 
in  an  interesting  international  situation. 

So  far,  development  work  in  the  Venezuelan 
oil  fields  has  been  largely  confined  to  the 
Caribbean  Petroleum  Company,  the  Vene- 
zuelan Oil  Concessions,  and  the  Colon  Develop- 
ment Company.  The  first  company  has  good 
producing  wells  on  its  property  east  of  Lake 
Maracaibo,  and  has  erected  a  small  refinery  at 
San  Lorenzo,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  has 
also  done  successful  drilling  west  of  the  lake. 
The  Venezuelan  Oil  Concessions  has  found  oil 
near  Santa  Barbara  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake;  and  the  Colon  Development  Company 
has  reached  at  a  comparatively  shallow  depth 
very  high  grade  oil  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Oro, 
which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Colombia  and  Venezuela.  A  refinery  has  been 
built  by  the  Royal  Dutch  on  the  island  of 
Curacao  (which  belongs  to  Holland)  and  the  oil 
from  the  Lake  Maracaibo  region  is  now  being 
carried  to  it  in  barges — a  shallow  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  the  lake  preventing  the  use  of  any- 
thing except  light  draught  boats.     When  the 
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THE    BEGINNING   OF    THE    TRAIL    OF    THE    OIL    ARGONAUT 

Equipment  for  the  drilling  of  test  wells  in  Panama  is  here  dumped  in  the  shallow  water  of  an  ocean  inlet  and  from  there  the 

road  leads  through  the  jungle  to  the  place  where  the  geologist  thinks  the  drill  may  strike  oil.     In  such  countries  the  oil 

Argonaut  builds  his  own  roads  and  supplies  his  own  transportation  facilities 


development  work  has  gone  farther,  a  pipe  line 
will  undoubtedly  be  laid  to  the  coast.  Ven- 
ezuela seems  assured  of  an  important  place  in 
the  world's  oil  industry. 

In  Colombia  the  Americans  are  in  the  lead. 
Large  areas  of  private  lands  have  been 
secured  by  Joseph  F.  Guffey  and  associates 
and  other  Americans.  The  two  most  im- 
portant concessions  are  the  Barco,  on  the 
Venezuelan  border  across  the  Rio  Oro  from 
the  Colon  Development's  property,  and  the 
Tropical,  350  miles  up  the  Magdalena  River. 
The  Carib  Syndicate,  an  American  company, 
secured  control  of  the  Barco  concession  from 
General  Barco,  the  Colombian  who  originally 
secured  it  from  the  Government.  Then  Mr. 
C.  K.  MacFadden,  the  directing  genius  of  the 
Carib  Syndicate,  transferred  a  three  quarters 
interest  to  Henry  L.  Doherty  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  are  to  carry  on  the  development 
work.  They  have  drilled  a  well  and  found  oil 
in  good  quantity,  but  the  transportation  prob- 
lem is  yet  to  be  solved.  The  natural  outlet 
from  this  property  would  be  through  Ven- 
ezuela— the  Andes  must  be  crossed  to  reach  the 
Magdalena  River,  or  any  point  on  the  Col- 
ombian coast — but  to  go  through  Venezuela 
would  mean  taxation  in  two  countries;  and 
Venezuela  has  not  so  far  shown  a  favorable 


disposition  toward  this  neighboring  oil  develop- 
ment. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  overcome  in  bringing  a  foreign 
oil  development  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
The  fact  that  there  are  great  oil  springs  on  this 
property,  out  of  one  of  which  General  Barco  has 
dipped  from  sixteen  to  twenty  barrels  of  high 
grade  oil  a  day  and  refined  it  in  a  crude  refinery 
which  he  built  on  the  property,  has  no  signifi- 
cance to  the  outside  world  if  the  oil  cannot  be 
gotten  out  at  a  profit.  Cost  of  operation  arid 
transportation,  rents,  royalties,  and  taxes  are 
all  big  and  important  items  in  foreign  oil 
pioneering.  They  spell  the  success  or  failure 
of  foreign  development  work.  On  them  de- 
pends whether  a  foreign  field  will  be  opened  up 
or  not;  whether  its  development  must  wait  for 
a  lowering  of  seme  cf  the  items,  or  an  advance 
in  the  selling  price  of  oil  to  offset  them. 

In  Colombia  the  mineral  rights  are  owned 
by  the  Government.  And  in  December,  191 9, 
a  petroleum  law  was  passed  by  the  Col- 
ombian Congress  fixing  taxes  on  petroleum 
production  on  Government  lands  at  10  per 
cent.,  8  per  cent.,  and  6  per  cent.,  depending 
upon  the  distance  from  the  sea  coast;  and  8,  6, 
and  4  per  cent,  on  private  owned  lands.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  royalty  that  is  agreed  upon 
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USING   THE   OX   TO   GET   MORE    GASOLINE    FOR    OUR    AUTOMOBILES 

One  of  the  details  of  the  work  of  pioneering  for  oil  in  foreign  countries  is  the  transportation  of  the  drilling  equipment  to 

the  site  where  the  test  for  oil  is  to  be  made.     Ten  oxen  are  here  hauling  one  piece  of  pipe  through  the  jungle  of  Panama  to 

where  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation  is  sinking  the  first  test  wells  in  that  country 


with  the  private  owner.  Experienced  oil  men 
say  these  charges  are  so  high  that  there  will  be 
little  successful  development  work  done  in 
Colombia,  except  possibly  on  the  concessions 
obtained  before  the  law  was  passed — which  are 
not  affected  by  the  new  taxes — until  the  ruling 
rate  for  royalties  is  lowered  or  the  tax  law  is 
changed,  or  both. 

There  has  been  a  rush  of  oil  men  and  pro- 
moters to  Colombia.  Many  of  the  oil  men 
have  never  had  experience  outside  of  the  United 
States  where  operating  and  transportation 
problems  are  relatively  simple.  And  the  pro- 
moters will  promise  to  pay  almost  any  royalty 
on  production  in  order  to  get  control  of  large 
areas  to  make  the  background  for  the  alluring 
picture  they  plan  to  paint  to  attract  the  public's 
money  into  their  propositions.  These  have 
greatly  elevated  the  expectations  of  the 
Colombians  as  to  what  they  can  get  out  of 
their  oil.  They  have  made  it  practically 
impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  ex- 
perienced, "  honest-to-God  "  oil  companies,  as 
the  oil  men  call  them,  which  intend  to  produce 
the  oil,  but  have  a  regard  to  the  profits  of  the 
business  and  their  own  future,  to  undertake 
development  work  in  Colombia.  That  is  why 
the  representatives  of  the  largest  American 
pioneering  companies  are  simply  keeping  watch 


of  the  situation  in  Colombia,  expecting  that 
the  time  will  come  when  many  of  those  who 
have  secured  concessions  there  under  recent 
conditions  will  have  to  give  them  up  and 
there  will  be  a  chance  to  acquire  them  on  more 
favorable  terms.  If  the  question  of  a  payment 
to  Colombia  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal  case  is  not  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Colombia  by  that  time,  it  may  also  operate 
against  us,  not  only  in  Colombia,  but  in  all 
South  America  as  well. 

But  to  come  back  to  these  oil  concessions,  a 
word  should  be  said  about  the  Tropical  Oil's 
rights  up  the  Magdalena  River.  It  has  been 
reported  time  and  again  that  these  rights  would 
be  taken  over  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  through  one  of  its  Canadian  sub- 
sidiaries, but  there  has  never  been  any  official 
confirmation  or  denial  of  these  reports  and  one 
has  to  guess  as  to  what  the  situation  is.  A 
good  guess  probably  is  that  the  Standard  would 
buy  the  concession  if  the  Tropical  knew  just 
what  it  had  to  sell.  That  brings  up  another 
of  the  many  angles  of  uncertainty  in  the  oil 
business.  This  Tropical  concession  gives  the 
right  of  exploitation  on  government  lands  lying 
within  an  area  of  approximately  three  million 
acres.  There  are  many  indications  of  oil  within 
that  area,  and  the  Tropical  has  brought  in  some 
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INTO   THE    HEART   OF    THE    JUNGLE    IN    SEARCH    OF    OIL 

Another  picture  of  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation's  pioneering  expedition  in  Panama.     The  clearing  of  the 

jungle,  the  building  of  roads,  the  slow  and  laborious  methods  of  transportation  give  some  idea  of  the  time  and  money 

necessary  to  find  out  whether  there  is  oil  underground  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  world 


good  wells.  It  is  a  wild,  unsettled  country  and 
no  one  would  suppose  there  would  be  much 
private  ownership  of  property  within  the  area. 
But  there  is  nothing  like  the  striking  of  oil  in 
any  territory  to  bring  up  claims  of  ownership 
that  will  entitle  the  holders  to  a  share  in  the 
underground  wealth.  The  records  are  searched 
for  decades  back  and  every  possible  claim  is 
unearthed.  That  is  what  is  happening  in  the 
case  of  the  Tropical  Oil's  concession  in  Co- 
lombia; and  as  it  has  rights  only  on  the  land 
which  is  not  privately  owned,  it  does  not  yet 
know  definitely  the  territory  it  has,  or  whether 
it  has  certain  particular  parts  or  not.  As  the 
Standard  Oil  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
buying  a  pig  in  a  poke,  this  probably  explains 
the  continued  delay  in  these  negotiations. 
And  after  this  matter  is  cleared  up,  before  this 
property  can  become  a  producer  of  oil  for  the 
world,  there  is  still  the  transportation  problem 
to  be  solved.     Although   not   as  difficult  as 


crossing  the  Andes,  it  nevertheless  means  a 
pipe  line  about  four  hundred  miles  long,  which 
would  cost  at  least  $30,000  a  mile,  or  about 
$12,000,000. 

In  Bolivia  there  is  much  the  same  situation 
as  in  Colombia  in  regard  to  royalties  and 
coupled  with  it  is  a  more  difficult  transporta- 
tion problem.  Mr.  Richmond  Levering,  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  figures  in  the  American 
oil  industry,  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  into 
Bolivia.  Before  he  died  last  winter,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-nine,  after  a  career  full  of  experiences 
that  the  ordinary  man  would  not  have  in  a  long 
lifetime,  he  obtained  a  concession  from  the 
Bolivian  Government  giving  his  company  the 
right  to  select  one  million  hectares  of  Govern- 
ment land  for  exploitation  under  a  fifty-year 
lease.  The  royalty  to  be  paid  is  15  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  product  and  the  company  is 
exempt  from  all  taxation  except  the  general 
profits  tax.     Bolivia  also  now  has  a  petroleum 
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THE    SITE    OF    THE    OIL    ARGONAUTS    HOPES 

The  end  of  the  road  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle  where  the  camp  for  the  oil  drillers  is  established  and  where  the  drilling  bit  is 
started  down  to  explore  the  underground  resources  of  a  new  country.     This  is  the  site  of  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil 

Corporation's  first  well  in  Panama 


law,  under  which  the  minimum  royalty  is 
fixed  at  12J  per  cent.  That  is  the  rate  which 
has  been  established  by  custom  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  under 
which  the  oil  industry  of  this  country  has 
reached  its  present  enormous  proportions. 
But  in  Bolivia  not  only  will  operating  costs  be 
much  greater  than  here,  but  the  transportation 
problem  means  building  a  pipe  line  several 
hundred  miles  long  in  order  to  reach  the  Parana 
River,  and  then  it  is  several  hundred  miles  or 
more  farther  to  the  ocean  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Other  American  interests  have  gone  into 
Bolivia,  among  them  being  a  second  generation 
of  the  Braden  Copper  people,  who  have  done 
successful  copper  mining  in  Chili.  They  have 
secured  a  large  number  of  old  concessions  on  a 
10  per  cent,  royalty  basis.  Bolivia  is  promising 
oil  territory;  the  question  is  one  of  getting  the 
oil  out  at  a  profit. 
This  brings  up  again  the  question  of  the 


attitude  of  foreign  governments  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  their  petroleum  re- 
sources. Since  oil  has  become  recognized  as 
a  vital  national  necessity,  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  begun  passing  laws  to  regulate  the 
exploitation  of  oil  fields  within  their  territory. 
In  the  case  of  the  older  nations,  like  France 
and  Holland  and  parts  of  the  British  Empire, 
these  laws  have  taken  the  form  of  restrictive 
measures  which  prevent  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  from  participating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  petroleum  resources.  From  the 
purely  national  standpoint  such  laws  may  be 
said  to  have  worked  economic  injury  to  all  the 
countries  concerned,  and  of  these  the  injury  to 
France  has  been  the  greatest.  In  the  case  of 
Holland  where  there  has  been  the  able  and 
aggressive  Royal  Dutch  Company  to  develop 
the  vast  oil  wealth  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  where  there  is  a 
government  directed  policy  to  bring  out  of  the 
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ground  the  petroleum  re- 
sources of  the  Empire  the 
injury  has  not  been  so  great. 
But  in  the  case  of  France  it 
is  apparent  that  these  re- 
strictions have  operated  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  nation.  For  the  French 
by  nature  are  not  fitted  to 
undertake  such  speculative 
operations  as  oil  production, 
and  the  backward  state  of 
oil  production  in  France  and 
its  colonies — a  result  of  the 
French  conservatism  in  the 
matter  of  investing  its 
money  —  has  retarded  the 
industrial  and  commercial 
development  of  the  country. 
In  the  case  of  the  newer 
countries,  like  those  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  realized 
that  there  is  not  sufficient 
local  capital  to  develop  the 
oil  resources,  the  laws  are 
designed  to  bring  in  to  the 
Government  as  much  rev- 
enue as  can  be  secured  in 
connection  with  develop- 
ment by  foreign  capital. 
There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  right  to  demand  such  a 
return.  But  if  these  coun- 
tries place  their  demands 
too  high,  then  foreign  capi- 
tal can  not  be  successful  and 
they  will  get  no  return.  Or 
if  they  do  not  fix  their  de- 
mands definitely,  so  that 
foreign  capital  will  know  what  it  will  have  to  pay  of  the  delayed  development  of  the  oil  in- 
when  it  is  producing  oil  in  quantity,  they  will  dustry  of  Russia  is  the  one  that  such  nations 
not  attract  the  most  conservative  oil  capital,  not  should  study  and  not  the  policy  that  the  United 
the  kind  that  would  help  most  in  the  upbuilding  States  Government  has  adopted  regarding  but 
of  their  countries.  For  them  to  refer  to  the  oil  a  small  portion  of  its  remaining  petroleum 
land  leasing  bill  passed  last  February  by  Con-     wealth. 

gress,  which  fixes  some  very  high  royalties  and  The  history  of  oil  in  Russia  is  one  of  the 

restricts  the  amount  of  territory  that  a  sue-  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  world  oil 
cessful  explorer  on  government  owned  land  in  story.  It  forms  a  fitting  ending  for  this 
this  country  may  hold,  has  no  point.  The  article.  But  before  telling  it,  there  is  one 
American  oil  industry  has  been  built  up  on  the  other  point  in  the  oil  land  leasing  bill  that 
production  of  oil  on  private  lands  and  these  should  be  considered.  There  is  a  so-called 
government  lands  bear  but  a  small  relation  to  reciprocity  clause  in  this  bill  which  prevents 
the  total.  For  a  nation  awaiting  the  de-  the  nations  of  any  foreign  country  from  pros- 
velopment  of  its  petroleum  resources  to  adopt  pecting  for  oil  on  government  lands  in  the 
such  a  measure  would  be  foolish.     The  story      United  States  if  the  laws  of  their  countries 


DR.    A.    C.    VEATCH 

The  discoverer  of  oil  in  England.  For  seven  years  Dr.  Veatch  was  chief  geologist 
for  Lord  Cowdray  in  foreign  countries  outside  of  Mexico.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  awaken  this  country  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  which  it 
now  faces  in  regard  to  its  future  oil  supply  and  to  devote  his  energy  and  ability  to 
the  solution  of  America's  present  oil  problem 
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prevent   Americans   from   prospecting  for  oil  India  and  Persia  worshipped  flames  caused  by 

there.     This  is,  of  course,  directed  against  the  the  burning  gas  escaping  from  the  ground  in 

restrictive  measures  of  the  British,  the  French,  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 

and  the  Dutch.     But  as  the  oil  on  government  Charles  Marvin,  in  1884,  wrote  that  in  a  small 

lands  in  this  country  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  temple  hidden  among  the  oil  refineries  of  the 

total,  it  is  of  no  effect.     The  Royal   Dutch-  "Black  Town"  of  Baku,  Gueber  priests  were 

Shell  combine,  for  instance,  gets  a  large  part  still  tending  these  sacred  fires  that   had  been 

of  its  world  production  from  private  owned  burning  for  more  than  2,500  years.    The  Persian 

lands   in   the   United   States   and   is  not   dis-  shahs  and  ancient  Armenian  emperors  fought 

for  possession  of  this 


turbed  by  this  clause 
of  the  oil  land  leasing 
bill.  The  clause  is, 
therefore,  only  an  in- 
ternational irritant. 
Many,  however,  who 
have  studied  this  in- 
ternational oil  situa- 
tion believe  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when 
a  law  should  be  passed 
that  would  shut  out  of 
this  country  entirely 
the  nationals  of  all 
countries  that  do  not 
allow  our  oil  pioneers 
to  prospect  for  oil 
within  their  territories. 
These  people  believe 
that  such  a  law  would 
bringdown  all  the  bars 
against  American  oil 
companies;  that, 
among  other  things,  it 
would  permit  Amer- 
ican oil  men  to  render 
great  service  to  France 
in  the  development  of 
her  oil  resources.  For 
it  is  now  evident  that 
France  and  Great 
Britain  as  well,  would 
have  been  much  bet- 
ter off  during  the  last 


©  Brown  Bros. 
HARRY    F.    SINCLAIR 

Educated  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps  as  a  druggist,  Mr. 
Sinclair  [stepped  aside  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  in  190 1  and 
went  into  the  oil  business.  He  became  an  oil  lease  broker 
and  then  entered  into  the  production  end  of  the  business,  be- 
coming one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the  Mid-Continent 
field.  Now  his  company  has  adopted  an  aggressive  foreign 
pioneering  policy  and  is  prospecting  for  oil  in  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  and  Portuguese  West  Africa 


field .  Peter  t he  G reat 
took  it  by  force  in 
1735;  but  it  was  not 
until  1 80 1  that  it  was 
finally  re -annexed  to 
Russia.  Then  the  his- 
tory of  Russian  oil  in 
which  we  are  inter- 
ested began. 

The  extraction  of 
oil  was  made  a  crown 
monopoly  in  180 1  and 
remained  so  until  1872, 
being  farmed  out  to 
one  individual.  In 
1873  the  industry  was 
thrown  open  to  the 
public  but  an  excise 
duty  was  placed  upon 
petroleum  which  was 
not  removed  until 
1877.  This  gave  Amer- 
ican oil  several  years' 
start  in  the  markets 
of  Europe,  including 
those  of  Russia  itself. 
It  was  not  until  the 
government  monopoly 
was  ended  and  the 
Swedish  Nobel  broth- 
ers started  operations 
in  the  Baku  field  that 


there  was  any  develop- 

war   if   foreign    capital   had   previously  been  ment  in  the  Russian  oil  industry  comparable 

allowed  to  develop  their  oil   fields.     And  in  with  that  which  went  on  in  the  United  States 

times  of  war  the  oil  will  always  be  controlled  directly  following  the   Civil  War.     The  story 

by  the  country  which  holds  the  territory,  so  the  of  the  Nobel  brothers  is  more  romantic  than 

nationality  of  the  capital  which  does  the  de-  the  story  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  this  coun- 

velopment  work  then  plays  no  part.  try,  but  despite  all  they  did  for  the  Russian 

But  let  us  return  to  the  story  of  Russian  oil  industry  it  has  never  yet  been  able  to  over- 


oil  and  the  lesson  that  it  teaches.  The  Baku 
field  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  oil  fields  in  the 
world.  For  hundreds  of  years  oil  from  there  has 
been  used  by  the  surrounding  nations.     Even 


come  the  lead  which  American  oil  gained  in 
those  early  years. 

They  were  the  sons  of  Emmanuel  Nobel,  the 
inventor   of   the   torpedo.     He   sold   this   in- 


before  the  Christian  era,  fire-worshippers  from     vention  to  the  Russian  Government  in  1838  and 
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THE    AMERICAN    OIL    PIONEER    AT   WORK    IN    COSTA    RICA 

A  view  of  the  first  well  being  sunk  by  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corporation  in  Costa  Rica.     The  equipment  sent  out 

for  such  an  operation  must  be  complete,  with  plenty  of  necessary  spare  parts,  for  if  something  goes  wrong  a  new  part  cannot 

be  secured  in  a  week  or  borrowed  from  a  neighboring  driller  as  in  the  United  States 


moved  to  Russia  where  he  established  an  en- 
gineering firm.  In  i860  this  firm  failed  be- 
cause of  over-extension  in  anticipation  of 
lucrative  government  contracts  which  did  not 
materialize.  Ludwig,  the  second  son,  because 
of  his  great  ability,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
business  by  the  creditors.  After  two  years, 
with  $2,500  saved,  he  set  up  in  business  for 
himself.  In  twenty  years  he  had  a  fortune 
bringing  him  in  $2,500  a  day  and  he  had  paid 
off  all  of  his  father's  liabilities.  Alfred,  the 
youngest  son,  continued  his  chemical  pursuits, 
and  it  was  he  who  invented  dynamite,  became 
a  millionaire,  and  established  the  Nobel  prizes. 
Robert,  the  oldest  son,  started  in  the  oil  re- 
fining business  at  Baku  in  1875.  There  were 
then  a  hundred  and  twenty  competitors.  They 
brought  the  crude  oil  down  from  the  wells  in 
barrels  by  carts.  Robert  tried  to  get  the  re- 
finers to  join  together  to  build  a  pipe  line,  but 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  old  method.  He 
appealed  to  his  brother  Ludwig  who  supplied 
$50,000  for  a  pipe  line.  It  paid  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.     Then  the  other  refiners  had  to 


build  pipe  lines  to  meet  the  competition.  The 
Russian,  Meerzoeff,  who  had  previously  held 
the  government  monopoly,  and  who  for  that 
reason  had  the  best  of  the  producing  prop- 
erties, decided  he  would  go  the  Nobels  one 
better  in  building  his  pipe  line.  Theirs 
meandered  down  from  the  oil  field  following  the 
contour  of  the  ground;  he  built  his  in  a  straight 
line,  supporting  it  rigidly  on  cement  where 
necessary  to  keep  an  even  grade.  But  when 
the  oil  was  started  through  it  the  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  pipe  soon  opened  the 
joints  and  it  was  a  failure. 

Ludwig  became  head  of  the  oil  firm  of  Nobel 
Brothers  in  1879.  They  brought  six  drillers 
from  the  United  States  and  started  out  to  get 
production  of  their  own.  Soon  they  had  all 
they  could  handle.  Next  they  asked  the 
Russian  steamship  company  operating  on  the 
Caspian  for  permission  to  equip  some  of  its 
boats  to  carry  the  oil  in  bulk.  But  this  com- 
pany was  satisfied  with  the  old  method- of 
carrying  the  product  in  barrels  on  deck.  So 
the  Nobel  brothers  built  their  own  tankers  to 
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AN    OIL    SEEPAGE    IN    COLOMBIA 

Out  of  this  oil  spring,  or  seepage,  on  the  Barco  concession  in  Colombia,  General  Barco  took  from  sixteen  to  twenty  barrels 
of  oil  a  day  before  he  sold  his  oil  rights  to  an  American  company.  General  Barco  sits  in  the  centre  with  his  legs  crossed. 
When  this  party,  which  includes  some  Americans,  went  in  to  inspect  the  property,  one  of  their  guides  was  killed  by  an 
arrow  discharged  by  one  of  a  band  of  Motilone  Indians  who  it  is  supposed  were  on  their  annual  hunt  for  crocodile  eggs 


carry  their  oil  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where 
it  was  pumped  into  smaller  boats  to  go  up  into 
Russia.  These  boats  paid  for  themselves  the 
first  season,  and  again  the  Russian  oil  in- 
dustry was  revolutionized.  The  Nobels  also 
built  their  own  tank  cars  after  the  Russian 
Railway  had  refused  to  supply  them.  This 
further  reduced  costs  and  rendered  com- 
petition by  the  old  methods  impossible.  They 
built  their  own  sidings  for  their  oil  stations 
throughout  Russia,  and  established  an  elaborate 
and  complete  system  for  the  distribution  of  oil 
to  all  the  Russian  people.  They  were  the 
Rockefellers  of  Russia. 

Yet  American  oil  sells  to-day  at  Batum,  at 
the  end  of  the  pipe  line  that  starts  Russian  oil 


toward  Europe,  for  less  than  oil  from  Baku. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  Russia  still  has  a  law 
which  permits  the  discoverer  of  oil  to  retain 
only  one  quarter  of  the  comparatively  small 
area  on  which  he  can  prospect,  the  remainder 
going  back  to  the  Government  to  be  let  out  to 
the  highest  bidder.  There  are  other  large 
fields  in  Russia — at  Grosny,  at  Emba-Uralsk 
and  throughout  Siberia  there  are  many  in- 
dications of  oil  that  is  yet  untouched.  Who 
can  say  that  if  the  Russian  national  policy  in 
regard  to  its  petroleum  wealth  had  been 
different,  the  political,  and  certainly  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  history  of  that 
country,  might  not  also  have  been  quite 
different? 


Next  month  Mr.  Barnes  will  tell  the  story  of  the  rise 
of  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  Combination  to  the  position 
of    one    of    the    world's    greatest    oil    corporations 
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THE   MARNE" 


France's  Victory  of  Peace  in  Her  Work  of  Reconstruction. 
Facts  Which  Nail  the  Lie  That  Her  People  Are  Not  Working 

By  HERBERT  S.  HOUSTON 

[In  May  of  this  year  Mr.  Houston,  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  World's  Work,  was  in  Paris 
when  reports  were  being  received  from  official  and  other  important  sources  in  America  that  France  was 
not  at  work.  He  determined  to  learn  the  truth  about  these  reports,  which  were  sorely  perplexing  and 
disturbing  the  French,  through  a  first-hand  study  of  the  situation;  this  article  is  the  result.  In  ad- 
dition to  personal  dataand  observation  it  is  based  on  recent  official  facts  and  documents. — The  Editors] 


WHEN  Maurice  Barres  wrote 
his  remarkable  book  on 
"The  Soul  of  France"  in 
the  second  year  of  the  war 
he  said  that  that  Soul  was  in 
the  hearts  of  the  millions  who  had  rushed  to 
the  colors.  It  was  their  faith  and  courage  that 
sustained  the  faith  and  courage  of  those  for 
whom  they  fought.  And  the  France  of  to-day, 
struggling  with  the  seemingly  superhuman 
task  of  lifting  herself  from  the  ashes  of  ruin, 
seems  to  be  sustained  by  that  same  army, 
especially  by  that  invisible  army  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  of  her  sons  who  sleep  in  her 
soil. 

The  Princess  de  Polignac,  with  her  fatherless 
children  around  her,  said  to  me  in  Rheims: 
"We  widows  of  the  war  feel  that  we  have  a 
sacred  trust,  from  those  who  died,  to  rebuild 
France — for  it  was  for  France  that  they  gave 
all."  That  is  the  Soul  of  France  in  these  hard 
months  that  have  followed  the  Armistice,  just 
as  it  was  in  the  fifty  months  of  war. 

How  has  France  given  "outward  and  visible" 
evidences  of  this  faith?  The  story  of  it  is  an- 
other miracle  of  the  Marne.     These  seem  to  be 


strong  words,  but  nothing  less  sweeping  is 
adequate.  And  these  words  are  written  in 
balance  sheets,  in  careful  surveys,  and  in  official 
reports  quite  as  clearly  as  they  are  across  the 
face  of  France  all  the  way  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
the  Channel  ports.  Indeed  it  was  with  some 
doubt  that  the  writer,  after  covering  that  dis- 
tance during  May,  all  by  daylight,  sought 
figures,  in  the  fear  that  they  might  belie  the 
impressionistic  picture  that  he  had  wondered 
at  as  it  was  disclosed  before  him.  But  the 
figures  supplied  the  detail  and  definition  which 
the  picture  lacked.  France  to-day  presents 
a  greater  and  more  glorious  canvas  than  any 
that  hangs  in  the  Louvre — it  is  herself. 

As  Kipling  in  London,  with  his  eyes  glowing 
as  they  must  have  glowed  when  he  wrote 
"France,  beloved  of  every  soul  that  loves  its 
fellow-kind!"  said,  "that  picture  of  France 
every  one  in  England  and  America  ought  to 
see."  But  unluckily  that  isn't  possible.  And 
photographs  are  wholly  inadequate.  So  too 
are  either  written  descriptions  or  statistics. 
There  is  that  Soul  of  France  in  it  all,  that  no 
camera  or  pen  can  get.  But  photograph, 
description,  and  fact   appear  to  be  the  only 


A    NEW    ROAD 

Roads  as  well  as  factories 
and  villages  were  utterly 
destroyed.  But  every- 
where through  the  devas- 
tated area  the  roads  are 
being  reconstructed,  and 
are  evidence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  French  to 
reclaim  the  desert  left  by 
the  Germans 


MISS    ANNE     MORGAN 

(STANDING)  AND  MRS. 

A.  M.  DIKE 

These  two  American  wo- 
men have  been  very  en- 
ergetic in  their  work  with 
the  Committee  for  De- 
vastated France.  Their 
activity  is  in  the  de- 
vastated area,  and  has 
aided  greatly  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction 


HOME 

Temporarily  a  family  has 
made  their  residence  in  a 
dugout,  but  the  newly 
constructed  home  in  the 
upper  picture  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  is  being 
done  to  house  those  driven 
out  by  the  war 


DESTROYED    AND    REv 

BUILT 

The  fiendish  completeness 
with  which  the  Germans 
destroyed  factories  and 
machinery  is  shown  by  the 
upper  picture.  The  lower 
illustration  is  of  the  same 
factory  in  Lille,  rebuilt 
and  in  operation 


REBUILDING   VERDUN 

Reconstruction  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  city  that  with- 
stood the  war's  greatest 
fury.  Slowly  the  city  is 
becoming  he  bitable,  the 
streets  are  passable,  the 
bridges  are  being  repaired, 
and  many  buildings  are 
already  in  use 


RHEIMS 

First  the  streets  are  re- 
paired and  cleaned.  Then 
follows  the  removal  of 
debris  and  the  sorting  of 
usable  -  material.  Later 
comes  the  actual  work  of 
reconstruction 


AMERICAN  CATTLE  IN 
FRANCE 

All  the  reconstruction  is 
not  in  rebuilding.  The 
live  stock  was  killed  or 
driven  off,  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  sending  back 
scrub  horses  and  cattle  to 
take  the  places  cf  the 
better  ones  they  drove 
into  Germany.  These 
cattle  have  been  imported 
from  America 


MODERN    FARM    MACHINERY 

The  war  has  brought  France  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  improving  her  farm  methods.     The  great  number  of  lives 
lost  and  the  vital  need  for  increased  production  have  resulted  in  the  importation  of  American  plows,  tractors,  and  other 

machines 


RECONSTRUCTING  THE  CANALS 

In  many  places  the  canals  were  all  but  obliterated  by  the  heavy  shell  fire.     These  pictures  were  taken  from  the  same  spot 
looking  in  the  same  direction  as  the  cluster  of  trees  on  the  right  in  each  picture  shows.     Many  canals  have  been  put  in 

operation  and  others  are  being  rebuilt 


REBUILDING   ON    A    LARGE    SCALE 

This  factory  and  hundreds  of  others  were  entirely  destroyed,  the  buildings  were  razed  and  the  machinery  shipped  into 
Germany  or  battered  to  pieces.     Already  many  factories  are  in  operation  and  others  are  being  rapidly  rebuilt 


BUILDING   CONCRETE    HOUSES 

Permanence  of  construction  is  an  attribute  of  most  French  building,  and  in  the  new  structures  going  up  concrete  is  widely 
used.     Many  houses  and  barns,  bridges  and  culverts  are  being  "poured" 
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substitutes  for  the  most  depressing,  and  at  the  sons  and  daughters  of  France  work  from  day- 
same  time,  the  most  cheerful  journey  that  can  break  until  dusk.  It  was  nearly  twilight,  as 
be  taken  by  any  one.  Kipling's  earnest  in-  the  car  sped  along  from  St.  Quentin  and  the 
junction  to  visit  France  will  be  repeated  by  great  cathedral  at  Laon  was  looming  on  its 
everyone  who  has  seen  France  in  these  heroic  hill,  but  the  tireless  souls  in  the  fields  were  still 
days  of  1920.  bending  to  their  toil. 

Let  us  first  look  at  a  few  facts,  making  these  The  lie  that  France  is  not  at  work  should  be 
the  pigment  for  the  picture.  At  the  Sorbonne  a  seared  on  the  lips  of  every  one  who  utters  it. 
few  weeks  ago,  the  Minister  of  the  Liberated  If  she  is  not  at  work  how  can  she  be  reclaim- 
Regions,  M.  Ogier,  in  a  written  address  gave  ing  her  fields,  rebuilding  her  roads  and  houses 
these  astonishing  figures:  France,  since  the  and  factories  and  towns,  and  reestablishing  the 
signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  has  advanced  shattered  life  over  one  fifth  of  her  territory? 
to  the  people  of  the  devastated  departments  That  she  is  doing  this,  any  one  can  see  who 
9,609,082,916  francs  for  agricultural  and  in-  visits  France  or  who  takes  the  small  trouble  to 
dustrial  reconstruction.  With  this  govern-  look  up  the  facts.  And  she  is  doing  it  before 
ment  support,  the  inhabitants  of  those  de-  she  has  received  the  indemnity  pledged  to  her 
partments  have  bent  their  backs  to  the  task,  by  the  Peace  Treaty  and  re-pledged  again  and 
aided  by  every  sou  they  could  get  themselves,  again  by  every  one  of  her  allies.  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  reopened  5,345  out  of  the  6,445  schools  George  made  an  electoral  campaign  after  the 
that  were  in  these  regions  before  the  war;  Armistice  on  the  promise  that  Germany 
having  in  their  blood  that  inheritance  of  the  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  entire 
eternal  life  of  the  family,  they  have  built  or  cost  of  the  war,  including  full  indemnity  to 
rebuilt  28,200  temporary  dwellings  in  wood  and  France.  President  Wilson  included  in  the 
16,800  permanent  dwellings  in  stone,  in  addi-  fourteen  points,  on  which  Germany  struck  her 
tion  to  erecting  28,500  wooden  barracks  to  re-  colors  and  sued  for  peace,  one  which  stipu- 
place  houses  destroyed.  lated  "  restoration  of  all  invaded  portions  of 

Even  before  these  dwellings  and  schools  were  French  territory."  The  Treaty  itself  em- 
rebuilt  the  cultivation  of  the  land  was  begun,  bodied  this  stipulation  in  the  clearest  terms. 
And  what  an  insuperable  undertaking  this  ap-  France  surely  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
peared  to  be — to-day  the  wire  entanglements  Versailles  Treaty  was  to  be  "another  scrap  of 
on  a  good  deal  of  the  land  remind  one  of  the  paper."  But  it  took  the  conferences  of  San 
cactus  plains  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Remo,  Hythe,  and  Spa  before  the  foundation 
But  the  pigment  of  fact  again  enables  us  to  put  guaranty  of  the  Treaty  in  regard  to  German 
in  the  picture  the  luminous  detail  that,  of  the  disarmament  was  supported  by  even  the  prom- 
3,950,000  hectares  of  land  (a  hectare  is  about  ise  of  fulfillment — "after  six  months."  In 
two  and  a  half  acres)  rendered  unfit  for  cultiva-  Paris,  Frenchmen  of  such  widely  differing 
tion  by  the  war,  3,339,000  hectares  have  been  views  as  Clemenceau,  Bourgeois,  Tardieu, 
cleared  of  projectiles  and  2,780,000  hectares  Lauzanne,  and  Baron  d'Estournelle  de  Con- 
have  been  cleared  of  barbed  wire  and  all  stant  expressed  a  common  view  on  this  shock- 
trenches  in  the  same  area  have  been  filled  in.  ing  delay,  in  practically  these  words:   "Why 

should  France  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  the 

TIRELESS    HOURS    OF    WORK  •            .         ,-    S     t   n                 .   „    i                a 

economic  restoration  of  Germany  unless  and 

NATURE  has  smiled  generously  on  these  until    the    Treaty's    basic    guaranty   of   Ger- 

scarred  and  all  but  destroyed  fields,  coop-  many's  disarmament  has  been  carried  out?" 

eratingwith  these  brave  French  who  are  showing  There  was  no  bitterness  in  the  words   or  any 

the  world  how  uncomplainingly  they  can  help  sound  of  revanche  in   them.     But   they   came 

themselves.      Traveling   over   miles   of   farm  deep  from  the  soul  of  France,    expressing   an 

lands,  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  during  unconquerable    common    determination  —  the 

May,  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  determination  that  "it    must    never   happen 

flat  farms  of  Illinois  and  Kansas,  had  it  not  been  again." 

for  the  infrequency  of  houses  and  the  poor  At  Spa,  Millerand's  temperate,  even  sym- 

character  of  those  that  were  seen.     And  there  pathetic    speech    showed    that     France    was 

was  another  difference,  even  more  marked —  seeking  no  "pound  of  flesh."     She  had  no  wish 

American  farmers  complain  that  their  "hired  to  crush  Germany,  but,  as  her  sturdy  Premier 

men"  insist  on  practically  union  hours,  but  the  put  it,  she  was  willing  to  cooperate  in  restoring 
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her  industries  if  Germany  went  forward,  meet- 
ing the  terms  of  the  Treaty  as  she  had  agreed  to 
do.  But  behind  the  premier's  honest  words 
was  the  marshal's  baton  of  Foch,  "the  gun  be- 
hind the  door,"  which  the  world  may  be  com- 
pelled to  conclude  is  the  only  argument  Ger- 
many will  ever  be  willing  to  respect. 

While  these  conferences  were  being  held 
France  was  at  work.  She  didn't  wait  or  lose  a 
day.  Just  as  she  flocked  to  the  colors  to  save 
herself,  and  "the  world,"  as  the  Allies  reiterated 
in  every  tongue  but  German  and  Turkish,  she 
steadily  and  swiftly  returned  to  her  devastated 
soil.  Not,  of  course,  with  the  instantaneous 
action  that  marked  the  rush  in  the  tense  days 
of  August,  1 9 14,  but  just  as  surely.  To-day, 
less  than  two  years  from  the  Armistice,  the 
population  in  the  invaded  regions  has  grown 
from  less  than  2  million  in  November,  1918,  to 
more  than  4  million,  approximately  three 
quarters  of  the  pre-war  population.  And  the 
return  was  not  that  of  the  prodigal  son.  The 
"husks"  of  debris  and  desolation,  in  this  great 
,  parable,  were  at  the  homeward  end  of  the 
journey.  The  "fatted  calves"  have  to  be 
raised  before  they  are  served  at  any  home- 
coming feasts.  But  the  magic  in  this  miracle 
of  reconstruction  seems  to  be  in  that  very  fact 
of  the  home-coming  itself.  No  one  can  ever 
feel  what  the  immeasurable  love  is  which  the 
French  people  have  for  their  soil  until  he  sees 
them  reclaiming  and  tilling  it  in  the  de- 
vastated regions.  It  is  as  if  they  knew  in  their 
hearts  that  the  soil  was  an  heirloom,  ljanded 
down  to  them  for  a  thousand  years,  and,  in 
turn,  to  be  left  as  a  legacy  to  those  coming 
after.  Some  Millet  might  picture  these  peas- 
ants of  to-day,  in  a  reverent  attitude,  listening 
to  an  Angelus  beneath  their  feet.  For  it  must 
be  a  bell  of  hope  to  their  ears  to  have  the 
knowledge,  which  experiment  seems  to  have 
demonstrated  to  be  sound,  that  practically  all 
of  their  soil,  even  the  most  shell-torn  and  riven 
can  be  reclaimed.  H.  B.  Fullerton,  an  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Expert,  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  July,  after  two  months  in  the  de- 
vastated regions,  confident  in  the  belief  that  his 
experiments  had  shown  that  nearly  all  of  the 
soil  can  be  restored.  He  was  sent  to  France 
by  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  of  which  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Dike,  and  Miss  Mary  Aldrich  are  the  inde- 
fatigable leaders.  This  committee  is  now 
organizing  the  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul- 
ture to  help  forward  the  work  of  better  soil 


cultivation  and,  following  its  wise  policy,  it 
proposes  to  turn  the  Institute  over  to  France 
when  it  is  well  established  and  its  utility  demon- 
strated. It  was  encouraging  to  observe  that 
the  American  work  in  progress  in  France  was 
carried  on  in  close  coordination  with  the 
French,  and  was  being  turned  over  to  the 
French,  or  discontinued,  whenever  that  could 
be  properly  done.  The  American  Red  Cross, 
after  doing  a  great  deal  in  helping  the  peasants 
get  farm  implements,  has  turned  over  most  of 
its  work  to  the  French  Red  Cross.  The  anti- 
tuberculosis work,  begun  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  developed  to  the  point  of  dem- 
onstration, has  been  transferred  to  the  different 
departments  in  which  it  had  been  undertaken. 
The  value  of  all  this  cooperation,  in  building 
up  morale  as  well  as  in  actual  accomplishment, 
is  fully  acknowledged  by  the  French.  There 
is  still  much  to  do  and  so  keen  a  man  on  the 
needs  of  the  situation  as  Andre  Tardieu,  the 
first  minister  of  the  Liberated  Regions  and  the 
organizer,  in  great  degree,  of  the  larger  policies 
of  reconstruction,  said  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
American  Committee  for  Devastated  France: 
"  I  hope  that  your  work  will  continue,  adapting 
itself  from  day  to  day,  as  it  has  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, to  the  ever  changing  needs  of  the  territory 
Germany  has  ruined." 

AMERICAN    FARM    IMPLEMENTS 

INTRODUCING  the  French  peasant  to  the 
1  great  value  of  machinery  in  tilling  soil  is 
probably  America's  best  contribution  to  this 
work  of  reconstruction.  The  holdings  of  land 
often  cover  but  a  few  acres  and  the  peasant  has 
found  that  the  wheel  hoe,  for  example,  will  do 
the  work  of  six  men  and,  on  large  farms,  that 
the  tractor  will  plow  more  land  than  six  horses. 
This  is  a  revelation,  a  discovery  of  astonishing 
moment  to  him.  And  he  has  formed  hundreds 
of  cooperative  societies  to  buy  and  operate 
tractors.  He  has  claimed  the  wheel  hoe  for 
his  own  and  wants  to  see  its  tribe  increased. 

As  a  result,  to  a  considerable  degree,  of  this 
mechanical  assistance,  greatly  increasing  the 
producing  power  of  the  fewer  workers,  the  de- 
vastated regions  in  1920  will  raise  enough 
crops  for  food. 

The  story  of  industrial  progress  is  almost  as 
remarkable  as  that  of  agriculture.  In  aiding 
both,  there  has  been  the  encouraging  hand  of 
the  Government.  A  manufacturer  whose  plant 
had  been  destroyed  has  been  provided  with 
credit  up  to  the  amount  that  would  be  re- 
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quired  to  rebuild  the  plant  at  the  present  cost. 
This  is  practically  five  times  greater  than  the 
pre-war  cost.  The  Government  has  met  this 
difficult  task  of  financing,  simply  because  it 
had  to  be  met.  An  Industrial  Bureau  has  been 
established  for  the  devastated  regions  and  it 
passes  on  all  applications  for  credit,  does  col- 
lective buying,  and  in  many  practical  ways 
serves  the  manufacturers  struggling  to  their 
feet.  This  Bureau  is  almost  on  a  war  basis,  as 
far  as  power  to  take  direct  action  is  concerned. 
For  example,  it  has  the  right  to  draw  checks  on 
local  banks  in  advancing  money  to  manu- 
facturers. This  cutting  of  red  tape  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  steady  industrial  recovery. 
On  May  first  of  this  year,  2,627  of  the  3,508 
factories  destroyed  in  the  war  had  resumed 
production.  They  employ  300,000  workers. 
In  such  industrial  centres  as  Lille,  80  per  cent, 
of  the  textile  mills  were  destroyed.  In 
Armentieres,  the  centre  of  linen  manufacture, 
all  its  forty  linen  mills  were  wholly  destroyed. 
In  Fourmies,  out  of  700,000  bobbins,  all  but 
50,000  were  ruined.  Roubaix  and  Turcoing 
had  the  same  degree  of  destruction.  So  it  was 
throughout  the  whole  industrial  region  of  the 
north,  the  great  workshop  of  France.  The 
tale  of  rebuilding,  now  to  be  added  to  their 
annals,  will  always  be  a  chapter  of  achieve- 
ment, almost  as  important  and  vital  as  the 
defense  against  the  German  invasion,  even 
if  less  tensely  dramatic.  But  the  tale  is  not 
without  its  high  lights.  These  can  be  seen, 
together  with  a  vast  amount  of  fact  and  in- 
cident, on  the  pages  of  a  book,  "  Rising  Above 
the  Ruins  of  France"  that  has  just  come  from 
the  press  of  the  Putnams.  In  it  are  gathered 
a  body  of  data  and  figures  which  supplement 
in  detail  and  corroborate  fully  the  views  and 
statements  presented  in  this  magazine  article. 
The  rise  of  northern  France  from  what 
seemed  to  be  the  ruin  of  her  industry  must  be  a 
staggering  surprise  to  Germany.  During  the 
war  the  Germans  declared  that  they  would  be 
able  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  woolens  at 
least  two  years  before  the  mills  they  had  de- 
stroyed in  Lille  could  be  rebuilt  and  put  in 
operation.  To-day  80  per  cent,  of  these  mills 
in  Lille  are  humming  with  the  cheerful  music 
of  their  looms. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    COAL 

AT  THE  base  of  this  restored  industrial  activ- 
i  ity,  is  coal.     And  there  comes  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Lens.  This  great  centre  of  France's  coal 


mining  region  was  one  of  the  strategic  object- 
ives of  both  sides  throughout  the  war.  The 
Germans  captured  and  held  it  and  then  de- 
liberately set  about  to  destroy  it  utterly. 
They  all  but  succeeded,  flooding  the  mines, 
destroying  the  machinery  and  leaving  this  vast 
power-station  of  French  industry,  as  they  be- 
lieved, wrecked  beyond  possibility  of  recovery. 
But  again  they  were  in  error,  as  Bismarck  was 
in  1870  when  he  thought  the  French  nation  was 
beaten  to  its  knees,  never  to  rise — they  reckoned 
without  the  Soul  of  France. 

Lens,  which  was  left  a  charred  ruin  above 
ground  and  a  black  and  almost  fathomless 
depth  of  water  below  ground  is  surely,  but,  of 
necessity,  slowly,  recovering.  The  chief  en- 
gineer of  one  of  her  largest  mining  companies 
gave  this  clear  statement  of  the  situation, 
published  in  this  book  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  this  is  typical  of  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  French  coal  industry  and  of 
the  unconquerable  spirit  that  is  slowly  over- 
coming them: 

"  Before  the  war  the  yearly  production  of  our 
mines  was  4  million  tons.  We  had  30  shafts 
and  17,000  workmen.  Now  about  1,500  are 
back  working  at  cleaning  up  and  pumping. 
The  Germans  flooded  the  mines  of  Lens  and  our 
first  problem  is  to  get  the  water  out.  It  will 
be  pumped  into  the  canals.  By  the  end  of 
1920  we  expect  to  have  the  water  out.  When 
the  galleries  are  dry  the  cleaning  and  repairing 
will  commence.  This  will  be  a  slow  process. 
We  will  need  thousands  of  workmen  for  it. 
By  1922  we  hope  to  have  the  mines  producing 
and  to  employ  about  8,000  miners.  Within 
five  or  six  years  we  expect  to  be  working  up  to 
three  quarters  of  before  the  war  production." 

COAL    PRODUCTION 

THIS  tremendous  task  of  restoration,  im- 
posed deliberately  on  France  by  Germany, 
was  the  complete  justification  of  Millerand's 
stand  at  Spa  for  coal,  even  if  the  Versailles 
Treaty  had  not  definitely  stipulated  that  Ger- 
many should  supply  about  3,000,000  tons  a 
month.  This  was  scaled  down  at  Spa  to 
2,000,000  tons  a  month,  but  this 'amount,  with 
France's  increasing  production,  will  partially 
meet  the  present  industrial  demand.  It  will 
not  fully  meet  it,  however.  One  important 
factor  has  appeared  in  the  problem  that  had 
not  been  clearly  understood.  Before  the  war, 
construction  work  was  carried  on  in  the  mines 
to  open  up  new  veins,  concurrently  with  the 
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production  work.     Since  the  war,  the  pressing  these  men.     There  was  nothing  quixotic  or 

necessity  for  maximum  production  has  caused  emotional  about  them,  but  their  confidence  and 

a  discontinuance  of  the  essential  construction  courage  manifestly  were  guided  by  knowledge 

work — at  least  of  most  of  it.     This  situation,  and  based  on   an  unalterable  faith   in  their 

when  fully  appreciated,  could  not  be  at  once  country.     The  prescient  saying  of  J.  P.  Mor- 

improved  because  of  demands  for  higher  wages  gan  the  elder  at  once  came  to  mind,  that  fun- 

and  shorter  hours,  labor  difficulties  and  an  in-  damental  character  is  the  surest  basis  for  credit, 

adequate   supply   of   workmen.     But   in   the  The  improvement  in  both  the  domestic  and 

summer  of  1920,  progress  was  being  made  in  foreign  commerce  has  been  made  possible,  in 

overcoming    these    conditions.     Following    a  considerable  degree,  by  the  steady  improve- 

careful  survey  the  decision  was  reached  that  ment  in  transportation.     All  of  the  railroads 

30,000  or  40,000  foreign  workmen  would  have  destroyed   have   been   rebuilt   and   reopened, 

to  be  secured.     By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  The  work  of  reconstruction  on  the  "Nord" 

believed  that  10,000  of  these  will  be  at  work.  Railroad,    traversing   the   devastated   regions 

This  increase  of  man  power,  with  the  progress  and  suffering  the  greatest  damage,  shows  what 

being  made  in  restoration,  will  increase  materi-  is  being  done.     The  recent  report  of  the  presi- 

ally  the  coal  production  of  last  year,  which  dent    of  this  road  states  that  of  more  than 

reached  a  total  of  21,863,000  tons,  of  which  600  bridges  destroyed  475  have  been  rebuilt 

2,326,000  tons  came  from  the  mines  of  Alsace-  and  80  more  are  in  course  of  reconstruction. 

Lorraine.     The  distribution  of  coal  is  entirely  Of  three  important  tunnels  destroyed  all  have 

in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  which  pays  been   rebuilt.     Of   390   railway   stations   des- 

90  francs  per  ton  for  it  at  the  mines,  adds  a  con-  troyed  200  have  been  rebuilt  and  other  re- 

sumer's  tax  of  160  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  construction  has  made  similar  progress, 

sells  it  at  250  francs  per  ton.     This  consump-  During  the  war   1,100  kilometers  of  canal 

tion  tax,  which  is  a  universal  thing  in  the  were  destroyed  and  virtually  all  of  this  has 

French  fiscal  system,  produces  revenue  and  been  reopened  to  navigation,  1 36  wharves  that 

equalizes  the  price  of  French  coal  compared  to  had  been  destroyed  have  been  rebuilt  and  28 

the  price  of  foreign  coal,  a  differential  that  has  new  ones  constructed.     The  canal  system  of 

been  much  affected  by  exchange.     The  coal  France  has  always  been  an  essential  factor  in 

problem  is  a  vital  one  but  it  will  be  met,  if  the  transportation   of  the   country.     To-day 

Germany  keeps  her  treaty  pledge,  renewed  at  it  is  approaching  normal,  just  as  the  railway 

Spa,  as  France  is  meeting  her  hard  task    of  system  is,  in  ability  to  serve  the  country, 

restoration  and  production.  All    of    these    problems    in    French    recon- 
struction get  back  to  a  question  of  finance. 

CONFIDENCE    AND    COURAGE  -TU                  *?               ,       .  .   „     7     ,,         .             .    „    •  .. 

I  here  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  staunch  spirit 

THE  revival  of  industry  in  manufacturing,  of  the  people.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  unless 

mining,  and  agriculture,  has  been  revealed  it  be  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wanted  to  see 

at   once  in  the  steady  improvement  of   the  Germany  win  the  war,  that  France  is  at  work — 

foreign  commerce  of  France.     For  the  first  five  men,  women,  and  children.     The  world  which 

months  of  this  year  exports  increased  182.1  per  has  always  marveled  at  the  industry  of  the 

cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of   last  women  of  France  must  to-day  pay  them  the 

year,  while  imports  were  only  17.3  percent,  homage  of  even  greater  praise  for  the  way  they 

greater.     This    has     brought     an     improve-  have  taken  up  the  crushing  burdens  placed  upon 

ment  in  the  trade  balance  against  France  of  them  by  the  war.     Of  course  the  women  of 

two  billion  francs.     That  way  progress  lies,  the  nation,  old  and  young,  are  in  black  from 

together  with   the   improvement   of   the   ex-  Marseilles  to  Calais,  for  every  family  is  in 

change  situation  and  commercial  safety.  mourning;  but  they  are  in  the  fields,  in  the 

In   May  the  writer,   as  a  member  of  the  factories — everywhere — doing  the  work  they 

organization  committee  of  the   International  did  before  the  war,  besides  much  of  the  work 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  the  chairman-  of  the  men  killed  in  the  war.     And  with  their 

ship  of  M.  Etienne  Clementel,  sat  in  conference  thrift  and  prudence  in  management  they  are 

in  Paris  with  a  number  of  the  French  leaders  of  helping  France  meet  this  enormous  problem  in 

commerce  and  industry.     He  was  deeply  im-  finance. 

pressed,    as    were    his    American    colleagues,  But  how  is  France  really  meeting  that  prob- 

with  the  confidence  and  courage  shown  by  lem?     Some  people  in  England  and  America 
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are  saying  she  is  not  doing  her  full  duty  in  it  within  three  days,  as  the  writer  has  good 
meeting  it.  In  the  main  they  seem  to  be  reason  to  recall.  I  was  waiting  across  the 
people  who  are  either  frankly  pro-German  or  Spanish  border  in  San  Sebastian  for  the  re- 
those  who  have  been  led  by  Keynes  and  his  opening  of  traffic  and  the  first  train  to  Paris, 
disciples  to  believe  that  Germany  is  a  far  The  third  morning  of  the  strike,  traffic  was  re- 
better  economic  risk  than  France  and  should,  sumed  and  an  interrupted  journey  continued, 
therefore,  have  her  industries  restored  first.  That  first  train  out  of  Bordeaux  for  the  north 
It  may  surprise  some  of  these  critics  to  know  made  its  way  without  the  slightest  interference, 
that  a  comparative  study  of  the  latest  budgets  because  of  the  strong  man  at  the  helm  in  Paris, 
of  England  and  France  shows  that  France  is  That  man  has  the  confidence  of  his  country 
paying  a  per  capita  tax  relatively  higher,  when  and  of  the  Allies  and  he  is  steering  France  over 
relative  resources  are  considered,  than  that  turbulent  waters  to  a  safe  port, 
of  England  and  but  10  francs  less  in  actual  No  one  who  has  seen  France  in  the  stress  of 
per  capita  amount.  Mr.  Paul  Doumer  lately  these  hard  days  would  think  of  saying  that 
submitted  a  comparative  statement  to  the  her  course  to  that  safe  port  is  free  from 
French  Senate  showing  that  the  new  budget  of  danger.  It  is  tempestuous,  and  any  craft  less 
21  billion  francs  to  be  met  by  38  million  people  staunch  than  France  would  very  likely  go  on 
meant  a  per  capita  tax  of  550  francs,  while  the  the  rocks;  but  the  land  of  Joan  of  Arc  is 
per  capita  tax  of  Great  Britain,  under  her  new  staunch  to  the  depths  of  her  Soul,  and  that  is 
budget,  was  560  francs.  He  further  showed  her  strength  and  salvation, 
that  should  Germany's  per  capita  tax  be  raised 

to  the  French  level  it  would  produce,  from  her  THE  G,FT  OF  democrats  justice 

68  million  inhabitants,  a  total  of  37  billion  or  r7RANCE  has  been  a  conserver  of  civilization 

38  billion  francs  per  annum,  enough  to  meet  1      for  centuries.     At  Tours,  Charles  Martel 

a  payment  of  12,500,000,000  francs  toward  her  turned  back  the  Saracen  and  saved  Europe, 

indemnity,  besides  meeting  her  own  budget.  At  the  Marne,  JofTre  turned  back  the  Ger- 

Then  there  is  heavy  obligation  of  France's  mans  and  again  saved  Europe  and  the  world, 

foreign    debts.     Speaking    of    these,    in    the  In  the  twelve  hundred  years  between,  France 

spring  of  this  year,  Premier  Millerand  said:  has  been  a  leader  of  thought  and   progress. 

"  We  do  not  request  cancellation  of  our  To-day  her  ability  to  serve  the  world  is  greater 
debts.  We  only  ask  time  to  breathe  and  to  than  ever  before.  The  world's  need  of  that 
recover  after  four  and  one  half  years  of  ex-  service  is  likewise  greater.  France  has  stood 
hausting  war.  Our  propositions  are  those  which  for  human  rights  and  for  property  rights.  Be- 
any debtor  would  feel  right  in  making  in  the  in-  tween  these  two  there  has  arisen  an  irrepressible 
terest  of  both  himself  and  his  creditors.  conflict.     The  Bolsheviki  sweeping  from  the 

"  If  France  is  obliged  to  meet  her  obligations  northeast,  as  the  Saracens  did  from  the  south- 
abroad,  at  present  rates  of  exchange,  she  would  east,  are  proclaiming  the  destruction  of  prop- 
be  forced  to  pay  i\  times  what  she  owes.  Thus,  erty  rights,  through  their  transference  to  the 
after  spending  for  the  common  good  30  billion  people  of  the  world  collectively.  No  narrow 
francs,  borrowed  from  her  friends,  she  would  view  of  property  rights,  concentrated  in  the 
have  to  pay  45  billion  francs  as  France's  pre-  hands  of  the  few,  can  hope  to  prevail  in  any 
mium  to  these  same  friends.  Of  course,  that  is  coming  battle  of  Tours.  France  has  more 
not  what  they  mean  to  require  from  us.  property  owners,  in  proportion  to  her  popula- 

"  France  is  determined  to  rise  from  the  ruins  tion,  than  any  country  in  the  world.  She  has 
accumulated  on  her  soil  by  the  battle  of  more  investors.  She  has  democratized  prop- 
nations.  She  will  be  able  to  make  the  neces-  erty  rights  so  they  are  practically  coextensive 
sary  fiscal  effort,  taking  all  the  measures  the  with  human  rights.  By  making  the  two  virtu- 
situation  requires."  ally  interchangeable  she  has  protected  both. 

This  resolute  prime  minister,  who  has  been  France  has  pointed  the  one  safe  way  to  main- 

steadily  growing  in  the  public  estimation  of  tain  the  rights  of  private  property.    Within  her 

the  world,  has  given  a  fresh  evidence  of  his  own  borders  those  rights  are  universally  exercised 

determination  that  France  hold  true  to  the  and  enjoyed;  and  because  of  that  they  are  uni- 

path  of  restoration  by  the  prompt  and  coura-  versally  defended.     France  has  a  greater  thing 

geous  action  he  took  during  the  railway  strike  than  her  economic  power,  great  as  that  power  is 

in  May.     By  his  vigor  and  firmness  he  ended  — she  has  the  supreme  gift  of  democratic  justice. 
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Do  the  Excess  Profit  and  Income  Taxes  Threaten  His  Elimination? 
Some  Questions  Prompted  by  Recent  Happenings  in  the  Grocery  Trade 

BY 

THEODORE  H.  PRICE 

Editor,  Commerce  and  Finance 

THE  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  of  Cin-  questions  involved  are  really  national  in  their 

cinnati    are    the    manufacturers    of  scope  for  they  raise  issues  that  concern  the 

"Ivory  Soap,"  "Crisco, "  and  other  entire  jobbing  business  of  the  country  upon 

nationally  used  products  and  their  which  a  million  or  more  men  depend  for  a 

announcement  that  they  would  here-  livelihood  and  threaten  a  principle  of  commer- 

after  sell  their  goods  to  retailers  at  same  prices  cial  organization  and  distribution  that  many 

and  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  made  to  believe  is  vital  to  its  efficiency, 

jobbers  has  raised  afresh  two  questions  that  That  the  indignation  which  has  been  aroused 

are  of  very  great  interest  to  the  commercial  in  the  grocery  jobbing  trade  by   Procter  & 

field  of  the  United  States.  Gamble's  action  may  be  understood  it  may 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  perhaps  be  in  order  to  quote  the  following 

ignorant    of   the    nomenclature   of   American  letter  published  by  the  Indiana  Association  of 

business  it  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  the  Grocery  Jobbers: 

term  "jobber"  is  used  to  describe  the  individ-  ^,tr»o^^ir                      L 

,      r                                            l             ^l  Good-bye,  P.  &  G.    Gone!     For  years  you  have 

uals,   firms,   or  corporations  who  are  the  m-  trudge<1  and  toiled  on  meagre  profits  to  help  build  up 

termedianes  of  distribution  between  the  pro-  a  gigantic  soap  business  located  in  Cincinnati.   You 

ducer  or  manufacturer  and  the  retailer.  have  reached  the  peak  of  your  endeavors;  you  have 

The  jobber  buys  from  various  manufacturers  helped  P.  &  G.  to  reach  yonder  Hill  Top  of  Bigness, 

in  large  lots  and  on  certain  conventionalized  The  parting  has  come,  but  you  are  not  bidding  a 

terms  of  credit  the  assortment  of  articles  that  tearful  good-bye.     Instead  their  foot  print  is  on  the 

the  retailers  in  the  district  served  by  him  are  seat  of  your  pants. 

likely  to  require,  and  resells  them  in  smaller  lots  0h>  no!    You  are  not  g°ing  down  hil1'  not  on 

to  those  who  deal  directly  with  the  public.     He  y°ur  ^-Y™  are  going  to  fight  it  out  on  the 

must  take  the  risk  of  retail  credits  and  if  he  is  ?"mmlt  ^ere  H  P                   u    }  *  ^  '*" 

,                                             j          i    r  istence.     The   wholesale   grocery   business   is   now 

to  succeed  must  carry  an  assorted  stock  from  b       ht  t0  the  acid  test<    win  you  flght  for  your 

which  he  can  quickly  supply  a  demand  that  position  or  will  you  place  your  army  of  salesmen 

may  be  more  or  less  capricious.    ■  (sjxty  thousand  strong  in   this   United  States  of 

Now  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the  manufacturer  America)  with  them  and  force  other  manufacturers 

to  sell  direct  to  the  retailer  but  in  consideration  to  follow  P.  &  G.?    Will  you?    Nay;  you  will  not, 

of   the   service   rendered   by   the   jobber   the  we  dare  say. 

general  practice  has  been  to  allow  him  a  jobbers'  Are  you  a  soap  distributor  or  are  you  a  real  whole- 
discount,  that  a  retailer  could  not  obtain,  and  sale  grocer?    The  da^  is  here— the  arena  is  set— 

this  discount,  less  the  cost  of  handling  his  bus-  dluref  sfing  1S  the  ^ul! to  6ou6?uout  ^  Vltf ls  of  the 

inPQQ    w;ic   hi<=  nmfit  wholesale  grocery  business.     The  wholesale  grocer 

lllCoo,     Woo     Ills     pIOlll.  ..          i    c       j            e                                 '      i_                                    •    i 


What  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  has  done  is 


is  the  defender  of  an  economic  business  principle. 

The  spectators  are  the  manufacturers  of  merchan- 
to  abolish  the  jobbers  discount  and  this  means     ^ise,  waiting  the  decision, 
that  the  jobbers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  make 

a  profit  out  of  handling  the  Procter  &  Gamble  And  that  a  line  of  battle  has  been  drawn  by 
products.  The  grocery  jobbing  trade,  in  which  the  jobbers,  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  which 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  100,000  men  (in-  manufacturers  must  align  themselves,  is  clear 
eluding  40,000  salesmen)  are  employed,  is  from  the  following  circular  issued  July  1st  by 
most  directly  affected  by  the  policy  that  the  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company  of  Chicago,  one 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  have  adopted,  but  the     of  Procter  &  Gamble's  principal  competitors: 
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To  the  Wholesale  Grocery  Trade  of  the 
United  States: 

We  believe  that  the  Wholesale  Grocery  business, 
as  a  business,  is  fundamentally  right  and  economic- 
ally sound. 

We  believe  that  one  has  but  to  point  to  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  Wholesale  Grocery  business 
to  prove  these  facts  beyond  dispute. 

We  believe  that  any  business  which  by  its  loyal 
cooperation  and  support  has  aided  the  N.  K.  Fair- 
bank  Company  in  the  development  of  its  business  is 
justly  entitled  to  our  continued  steadfast  support. 

We  announce  that  we  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  continue  to  distribute  our  products  to  the 
Retailer  through  the  Jobber. 

This  is  a  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  N.  K. 
Fairbank  Company. 

COOPERATIVE    STORES 

FROM  these  two  documents  it  is  clear  that 
a  bitter  fight  is  to  be  expected  within  the 
grocery  trade,  but  it  is  not  so  much  with  the 
details  of  a  trade  war  as  with  the  broader 
questions  that  it  will  bring  to  the  forefront 
that  the  public  is  interested. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is,  "Can  the 
middleman  be  eliminated?"  The  second,  "  Do 
the  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  tend  to 
strengthen  monopoly?" 

As  to  the  first  question,  "Can  the  middleman 
be  eliminated?"  it  may  at  once  be  admitted 
that  the  ideal  of  the  theoretical  economist  has 
always  been  a  system  of  distribution  that 
would  save  intermediate  profits  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  consumer  to  buy  directly  from 
the  producer.  In  an  attempt  to  realize  this 
ideal  the  cooperative  stores  of  England  and  the 
chain  stores  now  multiplying  so  rapidly  in  this 
country  have  been  established.  The  mail 
order  nouses  are  another  development  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  cooperative  establishment  has  rarely 
succeeded  in  the  United  States,  but  in  cities 
where  the  population  is  sufficiently  dense  to 
assure  a  large  volume  of  trade  and  a  prompt 
turnover  the  chain  store  would  seem  to  render 
a  real  economic  service  and  is  therefore  likely 
to  be  permanent.  The  mail  order  houses 
already  established  will  probably  also  con- 
tinue to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  distributive 
machinery,  although  the  relative  decrease  in 
the  rural  population,  and  the  automobile, 
which  makes  it  so  easy  for  the  countryman  to 
do  his  shopping  in  town,  lead  some  to  doubt 
whether  the  old  mail  order  concerns  can  much 
extend  their  business  or  new  ones  can  succeed, 


unless  they  undertake  to  teach  city  dwellers  to 
buy  by  mail,  which  is  something  they  have  not 
yet  attempted. 

Our  total  domestic  trade  is  estimated  at  over 
70  billion  dollars,  which  sum  represents  the 
aggregate  cost  of  the  commodities  bought  by 
American  consumers  and  does  not  include 
rents,  taxes,  savings,  life  insurance,  amuse- 
ments, or  travel. 

No  precise  figures  have  been  compiled,  but 
my  own  idea,  based  upon  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  that  the  total  sales  of  the  mail 
order  and  multiple  store  concerns  do  not  exceed 
10  billions,  if,  indeed,  they  are  so  large.  If  I 
am  wrong  in  this  idea  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  cor- 
rected. The  question  is  important.  But  if  I 
am  right  then  goods  having  a  value  of  60 
billions  are  sold  in  the  old  fashioned  way  by 
dealers  who  have  but  moderate  capital  and 
small  establishments,  but  who,  because  they 
must  nevertheless  give  credit  and  carry  stocks, 
find  it  necessary  to  buy  their  goods  where  they 
can  have  access  to  a  wide  assortment  and  pay 
as  they  are  reimbursed  by  their  customers. 
The  existence  of  these  small  dealers  is  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  jobbing  business. 

THE     PERSONAL    EQUATION 

IT  WILL  never  be  possible  to  ignore  entirely 
the  personal  equation  in  salesmanship.  A  man 
or  woman  prefers  to  trade  with  a  friend  if  that 
be  possible  and  the  tradesman  who  can  make 
a  friend  of  his  patron  has  a  wonderful  hold 
upon  him.  Big  business  concerns  have  schools 
where  the  art  of  making  friends  is  taught  but 
those  who  know  the  proprietors  of  the  shops  at 
which  they  trade  will  realize  the  magnetic 
effect  of  this  friendly  relationship. 

Then  there  is  the  element  of  credit.  Few  of  us 
realize  its  importance.  Most  of  those  who  earn 
daily  wages  or  salaries  spend  their  pay  before 
they  receive  it.  They  are  paid,  upon  the 
average,  twice  a  month,  not  in  advance  but 
after  they  have  done  their  work.  They  are, 
therefore,  giving  their  employers  credit  for  the 
value  of  their  work  and  they  must  in  turn  buy 
on  credit  if  they  are  to  live. 

If  there  are  40  million  people  working  for 
wages  or  salaries  in  the  United  States,  and  if 
they  receive  as  at  present  an  average  of  $4  a 
day  paid  them  half  monthly  for  each  twelve 
days  work,  we  have  a  total  of  $1 ,920,000,000  for 
which  the  employees  are  constantly  giving 
credit  to  their  employers.  For  a  year  this 
aggregates  $49,780,000,000  or  say  50  billions, 
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which  is  within  10  billions  of  my  estimate  of  In  other  words,  they  calculated  that  their 
the  business  done  by  other  enterprises  than  the  excess  profit  tax  would  be  diminished  by 
chain  stores  and  mail  order  houses.  A  large  $130,000  because  their  net  profit  would  be  re- 
share  of  this  50  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  is  duced  by  the  $220,000  they  were  to  pay  for 
and  must  be  sold  on  credit  and  in  most  cases  advertising. 

settlement  is  made  only  once  a  month.  If,  as  a  result  of  this  advertising,  their  net 

profit  should  be  increased  by  only  twice  what 

CREDIT    AS    A    NECESSITY  J.,  ,    _.•   •  .  c  i       a  „u-     •       i 

the  advertising  cost,  or  $440,000  (and  this  is,  I 

AVERY  large  majority  of  the  retailers  must  am  informed,  a  moderate  estimate)  they  will 

have  credit  in  order  to  give  credit,  and  the  have  largely  augmented  their  net  income  after 

jobbers   have   the   capital    and    the    personal  paying  taxes  and  strengthened  their  grip  upon 

knowledge  that  enable  them  to  sell  on  time  the    market.     In    the    case    of    corporations 

with   safety.     For  this   reason   it   seems   im-  having  a  larger  income  and  spending  more  for 

probable  that  they  can  be  eliminated.    They  advertising,  the  figures  would  be  much  more 

are  necessary.  striking.    Copartnerships  that  have  no  excess 

In  the  case  of  concerns  who  have  large  capital  profit  tax  to  pay  are  similarly  stimulated  to 

and  a  product  for  which  an  imperative  demand  advertise  by  the  income  tax.  The  present  short  - 

or  an  imagined  need  has  been  created  by  ad-  age  of  paper  is  partly  due  to  the  enormous 

vertising  it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  set  up  increase  in  advertising  that  has  followed  the 

an  organization  that   can   sell   direct  to  the  imposition  of  these  war  taxes, 
retailers  on  credit  terms  that  would  meet  their 
varied   requirements.     Such    an   organization 

would,  however,  have  to  be  a  large  one  and  un-  '  I  *  H  E  war  has  taught  us  many  things.  It  was 
less  its  circulation  was  continually  quickened        1    largely  won  by  advertising.     The  Liberty 

by  the  dynamic  energy  of  a  super-efficient  ex-  Loans  were  sold  because  of  the  skill  with  which 

ecutive  its  extremities  will  become  atrophied  they    were    advertised.     Before    conscription 

and  cease  to  function.  the  British  army  was  recruited  by  advertising. 

This  is  what  may  be  called  nature's  anti-trust  Many  of  us  will  never  forget  the  appeal  of  the 

law.     When  any  organization  gets  so  big  that  poster  in  which  a  little  boy  was  depicted  as 

its  remoter  members  do  not  promptly  respond  asking  his  father,  "And  what  did  you  do  in  the 

to  the  will  of  its  chief  it  is  likely  to  become  great  war,  Daddy?" 

inefficient  and  its  competitors  generally  out-         Raemaker's  wonderful  cartoons,  reproduced 

strip  it  after  the  genius  who  has  created  it  is  as  advertisements,  had  a  tremendous  influence 

dead.  in  arousing  men  and  women  to  make  an  end 

In  this  law  the  jobbers  will  find  consolation,  of  militarism  and  its  atrocities.    As  a  result, 

but  it  is  to  some  extent  nullified  by  the  obvious  the  art  of  advertising  has  been  studied  and 

answer  to  the  second  question,  "  Do  the  income  improved,  it  has  been  dignified,  its  psychology 

and  excess  profit   taxes   tend   to   strengthen  is  better  understood  and  its  value  is  more  ap- 

monopoly?"  preciated  than  ever  before. 

That  they  do  seems  to  be  undeniable,  be-         The  income   and  excess  profit  taxes  have, 

cause  they  encourage  huge  expenditures  for  however,    given     us    a    new    conception    of 

advertising  that  can  only  be  undertaken  by  the  monopolistic  power  that  those  who   are 

large   concerns   who  are  thereby  enabled  to  able  and  willing  to  advertise  can  acquire  and 

smother  competition  and  increase  their  grip  assuming  the  indefinite  continuance  of  these 

on  the  nation's  trade.  taxes  it   seems    inevitable   that    big  business 

I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  rich  corporation  will  grow  bigger  and  more  inexorable  in 
whose  directors  decided  to  spend  $220,000  in  its  demands  while  the  little  fellow  who  can- 
advertising  because  they  figured  that  the  real  not  advertise  largely  will  gradually  become 
cost  to  them  would  be  only  $90,000.  invisible. 


JAPAN  CHALLENGES  US  TO 
CONTROL  CALIFORNIA 

Oriental  Press  and  Public  Men  on  the  Proposed  Restrictions  in 
Our  West  Coast  State.  Baron  Kaneko's  Warning  to  America. 
What  Europe  Thinks  of  the  Democratic  Platform  and  Nominee 

"Oh!  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion." 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 


CALIFORNIA'S  pending  legislation 
to  prevent  the  ownership  or  leas- 
ing of  land  by  Orientals  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  angry  comment  in 
Japan.  The  situation  was  raised 
to  the  pitch  of  a  diplomatic  issue  by  the  inter- 
view given  by  Viscount  Kentaro  Kaneko, 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Empire, 
to  John  Foord,  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Speaking  deliberately,  as 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
Viscount  Kaneko  delivered  a  pronouncement 
which,  remembering  that  it  was  couched  in  the 
studied  moderation  of  diplomatic  phraseology, 
was  of  distinctly  startling  import.  Said  Vis- 
count Kaneko:  "The  action  of  some  people 
in  California  threatens  to  strain  the  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  to  a 
critical  point.  Japan  has  borne  patiently  a 
long  series  of  attacks  on  the  legal  rights  of  the 
60,000  Japanese  in  that  state,  but  the  limit  of 
endurance  has  been  very  nearly  reached.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  fear  of  facing  the  danger 
of  a  breach  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  but  I  do  fear  that  if  the  proposed 
legislation  to  be  submitted  to  popular  refer- 
endum in  California  next  November  goes 
through,  there  will  be  implanted  in  the  Jap- 
anese mind  a  rankling  sense  of  wrong  inflicted 
by  America  that  time  will  not  efface." 

That  Viscount  Kaneko  accurately  reflected 
the  sentiments  of  his  fellow-countrymen  seems 
clear  from  a  survey  of  Japanese  press-comment. 
The  Osaka  Mainichi  remarks: 

If  the  anti-Japanese  proposal  is  carried  out,  all  the 
Japanese  in  California  will  be  reduced  to  the  state 
of  coolies  without  being  able  to  engage  in  agricultural 


pursuits  for  which  they  are  innately  qualified.  Ac- 
cording to  statistics  of  three  years  ago,  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  turned  out  by  the  Japanese 
amounted  to  $42,000,000  a  year,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  output  had  increased  to  about  $100,000,000 
last  year  on  account  of  the  increase  in  output  and 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce.  It  need  not  be 
pointed  out  what  a  large  proportion  the  Japanese  in 
California  are  making  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
in  that  state  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare 
of  its  people.  The  Japanese  are  not  a  people  to  be 
content  with  being  coolies  or  hirelings,  they  have 
particularly  apt  brains  for  agricultural  manage- 
ment; and  this  is  why  Japanese  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia is  so  successful.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  for- 
bid the  Japanese  to  use  their  brains  and  to  deprive 
them  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  aptitude  for 
agriculture.  Can  anything  more  unjust  and  in- 
humane be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world? 

Says  the  Mainichi  in  conclusion:  "Will 
Japan  tolerate  this  simply  because  of  the  pleas 
made  for  the  promotion  of  Japanese-American 
friendship?" 

The  Tokyo  Chuwo  adjures  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  to  step  in  and  stop  the  move- 
ment: 

Anti-Japanism  in  California  is  a  question  for 
settlement  among  the  Americans  themselves  rather 
than  for  settlement  between  Japan  and  America; 
it  is  a  question  of  American  morality  in  theeyes  of  the 
world.  The  Japanese  immigrants  reside  and  work 
in  America;  they  are  exerting  themselves  in  the  in- 
terest of  America.  If  the  renewed  anti-Japanese 
movement  in  California  is  only  intended  for  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  there  will  be  no  need  to  take  serious 
notice  of  it,  but  if  the  movement  takes  on  a  concrete 
aspect,  American  citizens  ought  not  to  remain  silent 
and  allow  the  agitators  to  do  as  they  like.     Justice 
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and  humanity  are  the  much-vaunted  motto  of 
American  statesmen;  they  had  the  courage  to  liber- 
ate Negroes  and  to  attack  Russia  for  maltreating  the 
Jews.  If  the  anti-Japanese  movement  in  California 
is  carried  on  in  real  earnest,  it  will  be  very  dishonor- 
able to  America.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Americans  themselves  will  take  steps  to  settle  the 
trouble. 

Interwoven  with  their  treatment  of  the 
California  land  question,  Japanese  editors  are 
discussing  America's  relation  to  the  renewal  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  Treaty.  To  many 
Japanese  the  value  of  the  Alliance  has  been 
undermined  by  America.  England,  owing  to 
her  paramount  desire  to  keep  on  cordial  terms 
with  America,  is  too  much  influenced  by  Amer- 
ica to  support  her  Japanese  ally  in  any  matter 
where  American  and  Japanese  interests  con- 
flict. Then,  again,  Australia  (which  excludes 
Japanese  immigrants)  sympathizes  with  Cali- 
fornia and  backs  up  America  in  British  Im- 
perial councils.  Some  Japanese  even  charge 
America  with  interference  in  the  arrangements 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  pact. 
All  this  gives  rise  to  anti-American  comment 
and  the  expression  of  doubts  whether  it  is  for 
Japan's  interest  to  see  the  Alliance  renewed. 

Typical  of  this  sort  of  comment  is  a  leading 
article  in  the  Tokio  Asahi,  which  runs  in  part: 

During  the  five  years  of  war  Japan  faithfully 
observed  her  obligations  under  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  and  the  Japanese  navy  maintained  single- 
handed  the  safety  of  communications  between  Aus- 
tralia and  India  and  Europe,  but  this  has  not  allayed 
Australian  misgivings  regarding  Japan.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  majority  of  Australians  hope  for  an 
alliance,  or  at  least  some  special  agreement,  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  rather  than  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government  has 
become  pro-American  since  the  prosperity  of  Ger- 
many became  a  menace  to  Great  Britain,  and  that 
tendency  has  become  more  glaring  of  late.  The 
pro-Americanism  of  the  British  Government  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion with  America  at  the  time  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  had  been  renewed  for  the  third  time.  Sub- 
sequently the  British  Government  recognized  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  of  America. 

Both  during  the  war  and  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, says  the  Asahi,  the  British  "based 
their  diplomatic  policy  on  pro-Americanism, 
and  from  this  it  deduces:  "At  a  time  when  there 
is  such  a  strong  pro-American  feeling  in  Great 
Britain,    it   is   unthinkable   that   the    British 


Government  should  arrange  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  without  taking 
American  wishes  into  consideration.  It  also 
goes  without  saying  that  Japanese  and  Am- 
erican interests  are  not  identical." 

The  Tokio  Yorodfu  writes  in  similar  vein: 
"If  the  British  Government  intends  to  reduce 
the  scope  of  the  Alliance,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  sentiment  of  Australia  and  other  col- 
onies as  well  as  of  America,  Great  Britain 
should  learn  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  renew  the  Alliance.  .  .  .  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  see  how  it  can  be  advisable  to  maintain 
only  the  name  of  an  alliance."  And  the  Tokio 
Yomiuri  maintains  that  at  the  time  of  the  191 1 
renewal  of  the  Alliance  "the  fundamental 
principle  of  excluding  America  from  its  stipu- 
lations was  laid  down." 

ANGLO-AMERICAN    POLITICAL   UNION 

IN  THIS  connection  it  is  interesting  that  the 
well-known  English  writer  Raymond  Rad- 
clyffe,  in  a  recent  appeal  for  Anglo-American 
political  union,  bases  his  argument  primarily 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  combination  of  the 
British  Empire  and  America  to  maintain  their 
common  interests  in  the  Pacific  from  the  pres- 
sure of  Japan.  Says  Mr.  Radclyffe,  writing 
in  the  New  Witness  (London) : 

I  want  the  two  nations  (England  and  America) 
to  combine.  I  want  more  than  this.  I  want  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  New  Zealand  to  enter  into  one 
great  Anglo-Saxon  confederation.  There  are  now 
almost  as  many  Americans  in  Canada  as  there  are 
Britishers.  The  two  nations  should  be  one.  At  the 
moment  this  looks  unlikely,  because  the  Canadians 
are  prohibiting  certain  exports  into  the  United 
States.  But  the  time  must  come  when  the  whole  of 
North  America  will  be  under  one  flag.  New 
Zealand  has  taken  Samoa  and  the  Cook  Islands. 
Australia  has  New  Guinea.  The  whole  of  the 
Pacific  should  be  under  the  same  flag. 

The  day  is  approaching  when  the  irrepressible 
Japanese  will  surely  ask  for  equal  rights  in  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They 
have  long  postponed  this  question.  Now  we  know 
only  too  well  that  neither  the  Canadians  in  Van- 
couver, nor  the  Americans  in  California,  nor  the 
Australians,  nor  the  New  Zealanders,  will  have  any 
truck  with  the  Yellow  Race.  I  am  sorry  for  this. 
I  think  that  we  are  quite  wrong,  but  facts  are  facts, 
and  we  must  face  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  make  a  great 
Anglo-Saxon  confederation  with  the  same  laws,  the 
same  language,  the  same  literature,  and  the  same 
currency. 

If  all  the  English-speaking  races  combined  to- 
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gether  they  could  influence  the  world.  Japan  would 
at  once  see  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
insist  upon  an  alteration  in  the  immigration  laws  of 
Amenca  and  Canada.  Japanese  statesmen  are 
sensible,  longheaded  men;  they  would  never  attempt 
the   impossible,   and  they  would  never  dream  of 


fighting  an  Anglo-Saxon  confederation.  But  if 
Socialism  continues  to  grow  in  Japan  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  Japan  may  be  forced  into  war  with  the 
United  States,  a  war  which  would  compel  us  to 
surrender  our  alliance  and  help  our  cousins.  We 
do  not  want  any  more  wars. 


II 

BRITISH,  FRENCH,  AND  GERMAN  COMMENT 
ON  AMERICAN  POLITICS 


THE  Democratic  Convention  was  not 
so  widely  discussed  by  the  European 
press  as  was  the  case  with  its  Re- 
publican rival.  This  is  perhaps  be- 
cause Europeans  generally  look  for  a 
Republican  victory  in  November.  And  what 
comment  there  was  concerned  itself  less  with 
our  domestic  issues  than  with  the  Democratic 
attitude  toward  foreign  affairs,  especially  the 
League  of  Nations,  Anglo-American  relations 
and  Ireland. 

Turning  first  to  the  British  press,  we  find  the 
London  Daily  News  expressing  satisfaction 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  come  out 
squarely  for  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the 
League,  while  in  similar  vein  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  states  that  President  Wilson  seemed 
to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  realizing  his  hope  of  mak- 
ing the  League  the  paramount  issue  of  the  elec- 
tion. The  London  Times  hints  that  Euro- 
peans, by  their  own  conduct,  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  America's  doubtful  attitude 
toward  Transatlantic  matters,  as  follows: 
"It  would  be  wise  frankly  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  is  strange  if  the  progress  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  since  the  Armistice  should  have 
induced  in  American  minds  a  feeling  of  be- 
wilderment bordering  on  alarm." 

Some  British  papers  foresee  a  certain  amount 
of  "tail-twisting"  in  the  coming  campaign 
but  such  ebullutions  of  anti-English  sentiment 
are  discounted  as  inevitable  outcroppings  in 
every  American  Presidential  election.  Says 
the  Daily  Telegraph: 

The  Irish  vote  is  a  potent  factor  in  American  elec- 
tioneering, and  we  must  make  every  allowance  for 
those  who  are  under  the  painful  necessity  of  court- 
ing it.  That  circumstance,  with  the  activity  of 
hyphenated  and  other  Germans,  may  account  for  the 


virulent  attacks  upon  this  country  which  have  been 
plentiful  enough  in  some  quarters.  There  are  cer- 
tain groups  in  the  United  States  who  make  twisting 
the  lion's  tail  their  favorite  amusement,  and  would 
be  deeply  disappointed  in  a  Presidential  election  if 
abundant  opportunities  for  this  pastime  were  denied 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  conventions  of  American 
party  politics  which  we  might  wish  removed,  but 
which,  like  many  other  conventions  has  lost  a  good 
deal  of  its  original  meaning  for  most  of  those  who 
would  yield  to  it. 

More  serious,  though  again  much  less  serious 
than  it  looks,  is  that  carping  and  grudging  criticism 
which  some  writers  and  speakers  in  each  country  be- 
stow upon  the  people  and  politics  of  the  other. 
This  tone  is  much  more  noticeable  in  America  than 
it  is  here,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  en- 
tirely guiltless  in  the  matter. 

The  Democratic  platform's  Irish  plank 
naturally  rouses  no  enthusiasm  in  London,  and 
the  Morning  Post  writes  somewhat  tartly: 

Americans  themselves  openly  remark  that  the 
Irish  question  is  used  merely  as  an  election  cry, 
thereby  implying  that  the  people  of  this  country 
need  not  take  things  very  seriously.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  American  politicians  do  not 
scruple  to  serve  their  own  ends  by  resorting  to  an 
expedient  which  they  know  is  offensive  to  the 
English  nation,  and  which,  as  they  also  know,  is 
clean  contrary  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
United  States.  The  principle  of  that  policy  is  to  re- 
frain from  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
Europe,  and  we  may  add  that  among  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  the  same  principle  is  observed  in 
respect  of  affairs  occurring  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  given  nation.  Nor  would  the  most 
reckless  among  British  politicians  even  consider  the 
possibility  of  gaining  votes  by  inserting  in  his  elec- 
tion address  a  reference  to  a  matter  of  purely 
American  concern. 

However,  most  English  editors  seem  to  take 
an  attitude  typified  by  the  comment  of  the 
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Daily  Telegraph,  which  remarks  that  it  is 
"not  greatly  perturbed  by  this  diluted  patron- 
age (the  Democrats'  Irish  plank),  nor  by  the 
much  more  fervid  sympathy  for  Irish  inde- 
pendence which  some  American  politicians 
thought  proper  to  exhibit." 

Regarding  Anglo-American  relations  the 
London  Express  states  optimistically:  "The 
minds  of  true  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
whatever  their  politics,  are  fully  seized  of  the 
vital  importance  of  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship. Democrat  or  Republican,  Cox  or  Hard- 
ing, that  is  a  plank  common  to  all  our 
platforms."  And  in  similar  vein  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph writes:  "We  all  want  Englishmen  and 
Americans  to  be  animated  by  the  most  genuine 
feelings  toward  one  another,  and  genuine 
friendship  ought  to  be  sound  enough  to  stand 
the  strain  of  a  few  hard  words  and  occasional 
divergencies  of  opinion.  It  is  only  with  stran- 
gers that  you  must  be  invariably  formal  and 
polite.  Friends  and  kinsfolk  can  afford  to  be 
less  reserved." 

Turning  now  to  the  French  press,  we  find 
comment  on  the  San  Francisco  Convention 
concerning  itself  almost  entirely  with  its  effect 
upon  America's  attitude  toward  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations.  Some 
papers,  such  as  the  Petit  Parisien,  declare  with 
satisfaction  that  judging  from  Governor  Cox's 
past  speeches  he  "favors  a  treaty  to  conclude 
peace  and  a  League  to  maintain  it;"  and  the 
Midi  asserts:  "What  is  perhaps  best  in  the 
choice  of  Governor  Cox  is  that  he  is  eager,  like 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  in  and  out  of 
politics,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  peace."  Other 
Paris  papers  express  some  apprehension  lest 
the  nomination  of  Cox  over  McAdoo,  "the 
White  House  candidate,"  will  mean  a  reduc- 
tion in  importance  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  election 
issue. 

However,  many  French  editors  seem  to  think 
that,  whether  the  Democrats  or  the  Republi- 
cans win  in  November,  America  will  come  into 
the  League  in  some  satisfactory  fashion.  As 
the  Journal  des  Dehdts  puts  it:  "Whatever 
happens,  America  will  re-take  her  place  in  the 
union  of  civilized  people.  For  the  moment  she 
is  entirely  occupied  with  party  politics.  But 
in  a  few  months,  when  she  will  have  chosen  her 


President,  she  will  begin  to  interest  herself  in 
world  affairs.  At  the  present  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion the  isolation  of  so  great  a  nation  is  im- 
possible, at  least  for  any  length  of  time.  We 
ardently  desire  the  return  of  the  great  trans- 
Atlantic  republic. 

"  Meanwhile,  do  not  let  us  lose  sight  of  the 
forest  because  of  the  trees.  Whoever  may  be  the 
new  occupant  of  the  White  House,  the  United 
States  will,  as  soon  as  he  is  elected,  cease  to  be 
entirely  occupied  with  internal  politics.  For 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  will  be  of  immense 
importance,  and  it  is  only  regrettable  that  there 
are  still  some  months  to  wait." 

German  editors  do  not  seem  to  be  greatly 
impressed  with  the  Republicans'  choice  for 
President.  The  German  press,  conservative 
and  radical  alike,  agree  in  considering  Senator 
Harding  a  respectable  mediocrity.  Says  the 
Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung:  "He  is  a  respectable, 
pale  personality,  who  will  not  make  any  trouble 
for  the  bosses,  as  he  is  not  committed  in  any 
direction."  And  the  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 
"Nothing  so  strikingly  characterizes  present- 
day  America  as  the  nomination  of  this  harm- 
less, pliable  Senator  from  Ohio  in  a  time  that 
calls  for  a  strong,  unbendable  leader  full  of 
character. 

"The  Republican  platform  obviously  shies 
at  taking  a  clear-cut  standpoint  on  the  big 
questions  of  the  day.  It  contains  nothing  but 
carefully  calculated  evasions.  It  contains 
nothing  constructive,  no  useful  idea,  no  at- 
tempt to  think  and  rebuild.  It  contains  no 
understanding  of  the  deep  change  wrought 
by  the  World  War  in  all  fields  of  life." 

Similarly,  the  Berlin  Kreu^eitung  declares: 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  Senator  Hard- 
ing, because  he  has  not  done  much.  One  has  the  im- 
pression that  the  Republican  Convention  purposely 
did  not  select  a  big  man  for  its  candidate  because  the 
Republicans  feared  he  might  prove  as  autocratic 
and  independent  as  President  Wilson.  Hoover 
would  have  been  a  man  of  much  greater  intellectual 
importance  than  Senator  Harding;  so  would  Senator 
Johnson.  But  the  Republicans  wanted  no  Presi- 
dent who  might  think  himself  wiser  than  the  poli- 
ticians, and  the  Republicans  preferred  an  average 
man  with  whom  one  could  talk.  The  Americans 
now  appear  to  have  a  certain  disinclination  for  in- 
tellectually strong  Presidents. 
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How  the  Growth  of  "  Big  Businesses"  Has  Made  It  Impossible  for  Any  Single 
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The  Influence  of  War's  Hang-over  Upon  the  Operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.     Effects  of  Trade  and  Bank  Acceptances  Upon  the  Financial   Situation 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

ONE    meets  considerable  difficulty  and  that  which  capital  produces.     But  it  is 

in  trying  to  get  at  the  ownership  intangible,  whereas  capital  is  tangible — it  is  in 

of  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  bricks,  mortar,  machinery,  and  goods.      You 

apparently  being  forced  to  decide  might  say  that  capital  was  the  factory  and 

between  real  wealth  and  paper  credit  the  transportation  line  from  the  factory 

wealth.     And  the  line  between  them  is  shad-  to  the  world.     You  can  vastly  increase  the 

owy.     An  immense  amount  of  bank  credit  is  transportation  line  but,  if  you  do  not  increase 

out  and  this  swells  the  bank  statements.    Every  the  output  of  the  factory,  you  will  not  really 

dollar  of  bank  credit  produces  a  corresponding  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country;  you  will  only 

dollar  in  bank  deposits.     When  the  volume  be  using  a  whole  box  car  to  carry  a  single  spool 

of  credit  is     reduced,  the  apparent  value  of  of  cotton.     That    is,    roughly,   what   we   are 

bank  deposits  will  go  down.     This  decline  will  doing    to-day.     This    credit    railway    which 

be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  approach  to  a  more  would  normally  facilitate  the  interchange  of 

normal  condition,  although  some  banks  will  capital  has  grown  so  large  in  proportion  to  the 

have    to   exercise    tolerable  ingenuity  in  ex-  capital  to  be  exchanged  that  it  takes  a  whole 

planation — especially  those  which  have  been  train  of  these  cars  to  transport  what  formerly 

advertising  the  increase  of  deposits  and  without  a  single  car  would  carry. 

any  striking  effort  to  deny  the  part  played  by  It  may  be  possible  to  discover  what  the 

peculiarly  able  management  in  their  accumu-  present  dollar  is  in  terms  of  the  dollar  figures 

lation.     Some   industrial   statements   of   con-  that  we  grew  accustomed  to  in  the  years  be- 

dition  also  will  look  a  little  as  though  they  had  tween  1880  and  the  opening  of  the  war.     We 

been  carelessly  stepped  on  by  an  elephant,  may  talk  of  40  or  50  or  60  cent  dollars,  but  such 

Yet,  after  many  of  these  dollar  values  have  comparisons   do   not   help   because  the  price 

taken  on  a  frazzled  look,  we  shall  likely  have  changes  have  not  been  so  usefully  uniform, 

more  actual  wealth  than  we  now  have.     So  let  The  whole  financial  and  industrial  situation 

us  not  be  dazzled  by  dollars  in  millions  but  look  is  too  spotty  and  abnormal  to  admit  of  generali- 

calmly  at  the  rather  surprising  changes  that  zation — which   means   that    it   has   not   been 

have  recently  come  about  in  the  country  and  abnormal  long  enough  to  permit  us  to  decide  on 

take  the  dollar  mark  tags  on  the  exhibits  as  a  normal.     We  do  know  that   a  corporation 

descriptions  rather  than  as  prices.  which,  ten  years  ago,  might,  with  a  million 

It  is  necessary  to  talk  in  dollars  as  we  have  no  dollars  of  cash  capital,  have  been  adequately 

other  easy  measure.     This  is  especially  con-  financed,  to-day  requires  about  ten  millions  to 

fusing  whe-n  dealing  with  bank  credit  and  the  be  in  the  same  productive  position.     The  tre- 

growth  of  bank  resources,  for  we  have  to  des-  mendous  demands  for  capital  by  manufacturing 

cribe  both  capital  and  credit  in  dollar  terms  and  other  corporations  are  not  necessarily  in- 

and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  dicative  of  increased  power,  but  may  be  due  to 

capital  and  credit.     This  is  unfortunate  be-  the  necessity  of  involving  more  money  in  each 

cause  it  leads  to  a  confusion  between  their  turnover  of  the  same  or  less  goods  than  be- 

powers  and  the  notion  that  credit  can  be  made  fore.     Germany,  which  has  very  little  food  and 

to  substitute  for  capital.     Credit  does  have  the  very  little  production,  and  therefore  very  little 

power  to  purchase;  it  helps  to  transfer  capital  to  buy  with  money,  is  inundated  by  a  flood  of 
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paper  marks  and  its  companies  are  being  re- 
capitalized and  consolidated,  in  vast  paper 
pyramids.  So  capital  additions  may  not  al- 
ways mean  an  increase  in  wealth  producing 
power. 

An  extraordinary  number  of  money  counters 
are  to-day  needed  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  old  normal  working  capital  is  not 
sufficient.  Profits  are  likewise  described  in  the 
same  sort  of  money,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  that  a  year's  profit  will  exceed  in  dollars 
the  whole  inventory  value  of  the  plant — a  con- 
dition that  seems  anomalous  until  one  tries  to 
duplicate  the  plant.  Then  it  is  discovered  that 
the  inventory  value  represents  but  a  fraction  of 
the  replacement  cost.  The  comparison  of 
profits  expressed  in  new  money  with  plant 
values  expressed  in  old  money  leads  many  to 
give  a  wild  "view  hallo' '  and  to  speed  on  the 
profiteer  hounds.  Because  of  the  large  ex- 
pansions of  money  we  now  have  millionaires 
who  would  otherwise  be  only  hundred  thousand 
dollar  men.  And  those  of  them  with  a  sense 
of  humor  are  in  on  the  joke. 

A  direct  result  of  popularizing  millionairedom 
is  that  the  old  invested  fortunes  which,  unless 
they  happened  to  be  involved  in  manufacturing 
(and  few  were)  are  no  longer  of  large  importance 
in  finance,  and  the  private  money  lender  has 
entirely  ceased  to  be  a  factor.  And  socially 
the  effect  has  been  that,  with  so  many  new 
millionaires  about,  the  more  blatant  of  the  old 
millionaires  and  their  kin  cannot,  with  income 
taxes  and  the  like,  afford  to  make  any  of  these 
expenditures  which  might  formerly  have  been 
counted  on  to  drag  down  the  newspaper  space. 
One  attains  notorious  exclusiveness  now  only 
by  well  advertised  economy. 

The  private  money  lenders,  the  successors 
of  Russel  Sage  and  Hetty  Green,  are  no  longer 
important  because  no  one  individual  has 
money  enough  to  make  worth  while  loans  to 
the  classes  to  whom  Russel  Sage,  for  instance, 
was  accustomed  to  lend  money.  The  man 
who  might  have  needed  a  million  dollars  in  an 
emergency  ten  years  ago,  needs  five  or  ten 
million  in  a  similar  emergency  to-day.  And 
no  individuals  in  the  business  of  lending  money 
can  go  into  these  larger  figures  without  making 
themselves  partners  of  the  borrowers.  The 
importance  of  the  individual  rich  man  has  de- 
creased and  the  importance  of  the  unions  of 
forces,  such  as  banks  and  corporations,  has  in- 
creased. The  private  banker  following  the 
line  which  began  with  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  is 


less  and  less  an  individual  money  lender  and 
more  and  more  a  mobilization  officer  of  bank 
credit  and  a  salesman  of  securities. 

No  one  man,  and  no  group  of  men,  are  to- 
day rich  enough  to  dominate  the  resources  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  no  successors  to 
J.  P.  Morgan,  J.  J.  Hill,  and  E.  H.  Harriman. 
In  1913,  the  Pujo  Committee  found,  with  sub- 
stantial accuracy,  that  the  most  active  agents 
in  centralizing  the  control  of  credit  were  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
National  City  Bank  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  all 
of  New  York,  and  Lee  Higgenson  &  Co.,  and 
Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  These 
banking  firms  are  larger  to-day  than  ever  they 
were  before.  During  the  war,  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.,  as  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  Allies,  made 
enormous  sums  of  money  and  it  is  to-day  easily 
the  most  important  banking  house  in  the 
world.  When  they  built  their  present  building 
a  few  years  ago,  they  thought  it  would  do  for 
all  time.  To-day  they  have  departments 
scattered  all  about  Wall  Street  and  they  have 
just  bought  a  whole  new  office  building  to  ex- 
tend into.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  is  not  so  im- 
portant a  factor  as  before  the  war;  neither  is 
the  First  National  Bank,  the  management  of 
which  has  always  tended  toward  the  private 
banking  house  rather  than  toward  the  com- 
mercial bank.  But  its  place  has  been  more 
than  taken  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
and  coming  along  right  behind  is  the  Bankers' 
Trust  Company.  The  Boston  firms  have  their 
very  intimate  relations  with  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  and  the  Old  Colony  Trust 
Company,  which  are  respectively  the  largest 
bank  and  the  largest  trust  company  in  New 
England.  Grouped  together,  these  financiers 
command  a  far  larger  aggregate  capital  than 
anybody  thought  of  having  in  191 3.  The 
National  City  Bank  then,  for  instance,  had 
resources  of  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  billion;  now  its  resources  exceed  a  billion. 
The  Guaranty  Trust  Company  which  absorbed 
the  Morgan  Trust  Company,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Trust  Company,  and  the  Standard  Trust 
Company,  then  had  resources  of  somewhat 
more  than  200  millions;  now  its  resources  are 
approaching  a  billion.  But  the  point  is  that 
these  are  not  monopolized  resources.  The 
banks  and  banking  houses  by  no  means  con- 
trol the  industry  of  the  country;  they  could  not 
control  it  if  they  wanted  to.  But  it  is  more  to 
the  point  that  they  do  not  want  to;  and, 
what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  without  these 
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vast  aggregations  of  capital,  we  could  not  pro-  not  have  these  speeches  set  to  music  and  reg- 

vide  for  the  extraordinarily  large  needs  of  large  ularly  played  on  the  phonograph.     Commodore 

business   enterprises.     They   simply   must  be  Vanderbilt,  a  rough-heeled  monopolist,  would, 

large;  and  they  are  large  for  exactly  the  same  if  he  were  reincarnated,  find  himself  to-day 

reason  that  a  locomotive  of  to-day  is  larger  than  most  at  home  in  the  offices  of  the  Plumb  Plan 

it  was  twenty  years  ago;  that  is  because  it  has  League, 
a  larger  load  to  pull.  But  what  has  brought  all  this  about?     Why 

These  banks  and  banking  houses  have  con-  should  the  country  have  changed  so  much  in 

nections  which   reach   all   over  the   country,  half  a  dozen  years?     Why  should  it  be  so  ex- 

Their  managers  are  recruited  from  all  over  the  traordinarily  difficult  to  pick  up  personalities 

country;  there  is  nothing  hereditary  in  the  to  fit  the  alluring  description  of  the  "Robber 

management  of  Wall  Street.     It  is  true  that  Barons  of  Wall  Street"?     Why  is  it  practically 

J.  P.  Morgan  is  the  titular  head  of  Morgan  &  impossible  for  any  one  financially  to  define  what 

Company,  but  he  is  not  taking  his  father's  Wall  Street  is?    And  why,  also,  is  it  impossible 

place  in  banking  for  several  reasons;  one  being  satisfactorily  to  define  "big  business"  in  such 

that  there  is  no  such  place  to  take.     Henry  a  way  that   all  of  its  members  may  be  in- 

P.  Davison  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  is  the  nearest  vidiously  described?  ■ 

approach  to  an  outstanding  figure  in  Wall  There  are  several  reasons.  The  largest 
Street,  yet  I  doubt  if  his  name  is  ever  men-  single  reason  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
tioned  about  the  cracker  box.  The  only  large  as  I  explained  in  my  last  article,  made  the 
portion  of  the  many  activities  of  the  late  banking  of  the  country  national  instead  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  that  he  has  taken  over  is  in  the  personal.  In  the  panic  of  1907,  the  financiers 
picking  of  men.  In  addition  to  his  financial  abil-  of  New  York  gathered  in  J.  P.  Morgan's 
ity,  he  seems  able  to  run  across  the  right  men  for  library.  Whenever  anything  happened,  the 
big  undertakings.  Several  of  the  Morgan  finances  of  the  country  were  put  into  his  hands, 
partners  were  admitted  at  his  suggestion.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might  as  well 
Charles  H.  Sabin,  who  has  made  such  a  have  been  a  wampum  collector.  Washington 
marvelous  record  as  president  of  the  Guaranty  was  not  on  the  financial  map.  To-day,  when 
Trust  Company,  and  Seward  Prosser,  president  a  financial  cloud  appears,  the  gatherings  are  in 
of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  were  both  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
introduced  into  New  York  banking  by  Mr.  Reserve  Board.  The  big  bankers  make  for 
Davison.  It  would  probably  be  impossible  that  city  with  all  speed.  The  second  reason  is 
to  float  an  issue  of  securities  amounting  to  a  that  nearly  every  one  has  learned  that  mo- 
hundred  millions  or  more  against  the  active  nopoly  does  not  pay.  The  third  reason  is  that 
opposition  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  but,  nearly  every  one  has  learned  that  the  country 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  con-  is  too  big  to  be  monopolized.  And  the  fourth 
ceive  that  this  active  opposition  would  arise  reason  is  that  those  who  were  congenital  monop- 
unless  the  undertaking  were  one  that  promised  olists,  were  so  busy  playing  around  with  their 
to  be  destructive  and  thus  to  impair  confidence  monopolies  that  they  did  not  notice  that  the 
in  the  whole  market.  automobile  business  was  quite  a  thriving  in- 

For  active  opposition  is  generated  by  a  de-  fant;  and  then,  all  at  once,  it  appeared  full 

sire  for  a  monopoly  and  the  desire  for  monopoly  grown  and  dressed  up.     The  Federal  Reserve 

has  passed  from  the  capitalists  to  the  labor  System,   the  war,   and   the   automobile   have 

unions.     There  is  a  very  curious  similarity  be-  worked  together  to  bring  vast  changes, 
tween  the  progression  of  business  and  the  pro-         The  Federal  Reserve  Act  has  never  had  a 

gression  of  labor.     In  the  monopolistic  stage  of  chance    to    work    under    normal    conditions, 

business,  it  was  instantly  recognized  that  any  First  it  had  to  deal  with  an  abnormal  depres- 

one  who  controlled  transportation  controlled  sion,  then  with  financing  a  war,  and  then  with 

the  country,  and  rebates  and  sundry  favors  trying  to  tie  down  a  credit  balloon  that  sud- 

were  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  building  of  denly  inflated  and  threatened  to  ascend  to  the 

some  of  the  large  corporations.     To-day,  we  heavens.     When  it  began,  the  country  was  in 

similarly  find  that  the  most  active  monopolists  the  depths  of  the,  Great  War  depression  and  few 

are  the  railroad  brotherhoods  who  not  only  talk  business  men  needed  credit  because  there  was 

strike  so  often  but  also  keep  so  closely  to  the  no  business  to  do,  and  thus  the  member  banks 

same  phrases  that  the  wonder  is  that  they  do  had  no  pressure  at  all  upon  them  and  redis- 
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counting    was    negligible.     For    instance,    on  for  the  first  time,  of  the  nearly  $3,000,000,000 

December  31,    19 14,  $16,000,000  Federal  Re-  Federal  Reserve  notes  outstanding,  more  were 

serve   notes   were   outstanding   and   of   these  secured  by  commercial  paper  than  by  gold. 

$12,000,000  were  secured  by  gold  and  less  than  The  result  of  this  tremendous  volume  of  credit 

$4,000,000  by  eligible  paper.     Then  began  the  is  reflected  in  an  enormous  increase  of  deposits 

large  purchases  by  the  Allies  and  the  flooding  — for  a  bank  credit  also  turns  up  as  a  deposit, 

of  this  country  with  gold.     Money  could  be  In  twenty  years  our  national  banking  resources 

borrowed  as  low  as  2^  per  cent.     Business  be-  as  expressed  in  dollars  increased  from  less  than 

gan  to  boom,  but  the  gold  imports  made  avail-  $5,000,000,000  to  more  than  $22,000,000,000 

able  such  vast  quantities  of  credit  that  the  and  the  larger  increase  came  during  the  war; 

banks  themselves  were  able  generally  to  care  therefore  all  of  the  dollar  figures  showing  the 

for  all  the  business  offered.     On  December  30,  decentralization  of  credit  have  to  be  taken  for 

1915,  the  outstanding  Federal  Reserve  notes  what  they  are  and  not  related  to  dollars  of, 

had  increased  to  $2 14,000,000,  but  of  these  only  say,   191 3  or  1899  or  of  any  previous  period. 

$16,000,000  were  secured  by  commercial  paper;  The  figures  do  not  mean  all  that  they  seem  to 

the  balance  was   covered  by   gold.     A   year  mean.     Our    wealth    is    not    boundless;    our 

later  the  notes  had  passed  the  $300,000,000  prosperity  may  be  quite  illusory  and  certainly 

mark  but  all  except  about  $18,000,000  was  still  we  have  not  found  ourselves.     But  we  have 

covered  by  gold.     Then  we  entered  the  war  changed! 

and  the  Government  started  to  borrow.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  loan  policy 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  more  one  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  whether 
borrows  the  better  for  the  country,  provided  the  Reserve  Board  ought  to  have  done  this  or 
this  borrowing  goes  into  productive  enter-  to  have  done  that.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  an 
prise,  for  then  the  money  turns  into  goods,  inflation  of  credit — a  vast  amount  afloat  which 
goes  around  through  the  business  cycle,  and  by  is  not  related  to  and  which  could  not  now  be 
the  time  the  goods  are  consumed  they  are  again  used  in  production.  This,  quite  naturally,  has 
represented  by  money.  But  a  considerable  been  used  to  promote  speculation.  If  we 
portion  of  the  money  borrowed  for  war  does  have  a  shortage  of  goods,  and  that  we  un- 
not  go  into  the  business  cycle;  a  portion  of  it  doubtedly  have,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
goes  into  material  which  is  not  consumed  but  large  credit  facilities,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
which  is  destroyed,  and  therefore  does  not  those  credit  facilities  would  be  diverted  to 
continue  around  the  circle.  The  money  repre-  speculating  in  the  goods.  The  bankers  whose 
senting  those  destroyed  goods  remains  in  ex-  resources  used  to  be  small  and  who  now  find 
istence.  In  order  to  get  more  goods  the  themselves  with  great  amounts  of  money  are 
Government  must  again  borrow  and  each  bor-  using  part  of  that  money  in  productive  enter- 
rowing  leaves  floating  an  amount  of  credit  that  prise,  but  also  they  are  using  another  (and 
is  not  represented  by  goods.  The  war  needs  nobody  knows  how  large)  part  in  helping  others 
were  so  stupendous  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  to  hang  on  to  what  has  already  been  produced, 
under  the  old  banking  system  it  would  have  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  sold  at  very  high 
been  possible  to  create  the  credits  which  we  prices.  Then  there  are  those  who  cannot  get 
needed  for  war.  railway  cars  to  send  their  goods  to  market. 
Under  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a  con-  They  must  have  credit  until  transportation  can 
siderably  greater  credit  expansion  is  possible  be  thawed  out.  Vast  stocks  are  presently  held 
than  under  the  individual  bank  system.  There  up  all  over  the  country  simply  because  they 
are  so  many  factors  entering  into  the  pos-  cannot  get  to  market,  while  the  markets  they 
sibilities  of  loan  expansion  that  it  is  impossible  are  destined  for  are  bare  and  at  the  mercy 
without  digressing  into  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  speculators  who  also  want  credit.  Of 
to  give  the  exact  limit  of  expansion.  Under  course,  it  is  a  tail-chasing  game  but  rather  an 
certain  conditions,  the  possible  expansion  of  old  one,  which  the  boys  always  play  when  they 
the  loans  of  member  banks  would  be  twenty-  have  the  chance,  and  we  should  have  to  expect 
five  times  the  excess  reserve  of  the  Federal  our  bankers  to  be  supermen  if  we  expected 
Reserve  banks.  Under  other,,  conditions,  the  them  not  to  play,  or  not  to  help  others  to  play, 
multiple  of  expansion  would  be  as  low  as  ten.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  small  but  not 
But,  in  any  event,  an  enormous  expansion  of  sufficiently  small  number  of  bank  officers  do 
credit  has  taken  place,  and  in  October,  1918,  (and,  I  think,  immorally)  profit  at  least  by  the 
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LOUIS    K.    LIGGETT 

One  of  the  new  figures  in  American  finance.     Mr.  Liggett  is  president  of  the  United  Drug  Company  and  head  of  the  Liggett 
chain  stores.     The  Liggett  interests  are  the  largest  drug  distributors  in  the  world 


knowledge  which  they  gain  as  bank  officers. 
Some  institutions  wink  at  the  practice;  others 
dismiss  the  men.  The  old  banker  liked  to  have 
it  believed  that  he  was  a  superman,  but  he  was 
not  and  neither  are  his  descendants.  They  do 
not  differ  from  other  human  beings  in  having 
a  fondness  for  fat,  safe  profits.  They  are  just 
plain,  ordinary  citizens  who  mix  about  the 
same  amount  of  sense  and  nonsense  in  their 
words  and  actions  as  does  any  other  class,  and 
it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  them  to  be  otherwise. 
They  will  help  their  depositors  to  speculate 
with  the  new  found  money  power  and  will 
themselves  dabble  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  have  been  bitten,  and  after  that  they  will 
know  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  new 
animal  should  not  be  handled.  The  ultimate 
responsibility  for  banking  conditions  will  rest 
upon  the  individual  bankers — upon  the  officers 
and  committees  controlling  the  various  banks, 
and,  instead  of  making  rules  to  govern  them, 
it  would  probably  be  more  to  the  point  to  give 
them  free  rein,  let  them  make  profits  openly 
rather  than  clandestinely,  and  then  hold  them 
to  a  very  high  measure  of  personal  responsi- 
bility.    Such   a  course  contains   considerably 


more  common  sense  than  any  plan  which 
assumes  that  those  who  control  banks  are 
actuated  largely  by  motives  drawn  from 
altruism  and  will  perform  high  services  to  the 
public  out  of  a  relentless  desire  to  serve  that 
public. 

The  present  situation  is  not  an  unnatural 
one  and  not  wholly  within  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  rediscount  rate 
of  the  Reserve  Banks  is  normally  supposed  t9 
be  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  general 
market  so  that  a  bank  will  rediscount  only  be- 
cause it  needs  the  money  and  not  in  order  to 
make  money.  But  the  Liberty  Loans  could 
not  have  been  bought  out  of  current  income; 
the  country  could  not  have  invested  so  much  of 
its  income.  The  bonds  had  to  be  bought  on 
credit  and  the  banks  had  to  be  the  immediate 
avenue  for  the  extension  of  credit.  They  did 
not  have  all  the  credit  needed;  they  had  to  re- 
discount and  it  would  have  been  ruinous  to 
have  compelled  the  rediscounting  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  bonds  carried.  And  when  the 
bond  selling  campaigns  were  on,  it  seemed 
necessary  to  permit  borrowing  for  the  purchase 
of  bonds  at  the  bond  rate.     Governor  Harding 
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whose  rates  should  be  so 
fixed  that  resort  thereto  is 
unprofitable  to  the  borrow- 
ing institution  and  thus  has 
a  tendency  to  check  expan- 
sion. 

"It  is  evident  that  an 
advance  in  discount  rates 
while  the  Government  had 
an  unwieldly  floating  debt 
and  Liberty  Bonds  were  still 
largely  unabsorbed,  would 
have  added  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  government  financ- 
ing. While  regulation  and 
control  of  credit  have  been 
as  desirable  since  the  war 
restrictions  were  removed, 
as  before,  the  Board  was 
convinced  that  to  attempt 
this  control  through  prema- 
ture adjustments  of  rates 
would  be  so  detrimental  to 
the  Treasury's  position  as 
to  offset,  if  not  prevent  en- 
tirely, the  results  sought. 

"  Figures  compiled  by  the 
Board's  Statistical  Division 
indicate  that  since  June  30, 
1 9 14,  there  has  been  an  ex- 
pansion of  banking  credit 
in  the  United  States,  prop- 
erly attributable  to  the  war, 
of  about  $11,000,000,000. 
Since  that  date  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  money 
in  actual  circulation  of  about 

1 

$1,900,000,000.      When    it 

of  the  Reserve  Board  thus  explains  the  situa-  is   considered    that    our    Government    during 

tion:  three  years  floated  $26,000,000,000  of  secur- 

"  In  order  that   the   member  banks   might  ities    to    meet    its   war   requirements   and   its 

carry  the  burden   of   undigested    government  advances  to  governments  associated  with  it  in 

securities  they  were  obliged  to  rediscount  with  the  war,  the  credit  expansion  which  has  taken 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  and  in  order  that  such  place  is  neither  excessive  nor  alarming  when 

rediscounting    should    not    involve    them    in  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  war  necessity, 

heavy  loss,  it  was  essential  that  as  long  as  the  "The  continued  expansion,  however,  which 

banks  were   lending   to   bond   subscribers   at  has  occurred  since  the  flotation  of  the  Victory 

coupon   rates   the   rediscount   rate   should   be  Loan  in  the  face  of  a  decreased  production  of 

related  to  the  bond  rate.     The  rediscount  rates  essentials,  is  one  of  the  disquieting  features  of 

of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  therefore,  instead  the     present     situation.     The     expansion     of 

of  being  higher  than  the  market  rates,  as  in  national  bank  credits  was  16  per  cent.,  or  at 

theory  and  in  normal  practice  they  should  have  the  rate  of   10J  per  cent,  a  year,  during  the 

been,  were  made  lower  than  the  market  rates,  nineteen    months    of    the    war.     From    April 

This  circumstance  was  enough  to  prevent  a  1,    1919,    to   April    1,    1920,    the   increase   in 

normal  functioning  of  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  bank  loans  was  approximately  25  per  cent., 


Bachrach 


PAUL   M.    WARBURG 


Formerly  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  later  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Warburg  was  the  principal  man  in  getting  the  Board  under  way.     He  is 

probably  America's  leading  theoretical  financier 
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and  during  the  same  period 
the  rise  in  commodity  prices 
was  about  25  per  cent.  As- 
suming an  index  number  of 
100  for  the  year  19 18  for 
each  of  the  following — live- 
stock, grain,  lumber,  coal, 
petroleum,  pig  iron,  steel 
ingots,  copper,  and  cotton 
and  wool  actually  consumed 
— the  average  index  num- 
ber for  the  same  articles 
in  19 19  is  89.07.  While 
neither  of  these  indices 
can  be  accepted  as  defin- 
itive evidence  of  the  trend 
of  production  in  this  coun- 
try, they  do  indicate  a  fall- 
ing off  of  at  least  10  per 
cent,  in  the  actual  output 
or  marketing  of  goods  in 
ten  important  lines. 

"While  production  fig- 
ures for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  year  in  some 
leading  lines,  such  as  soft 
coal,  steel,  cotton,  and 
wool,  are  indicative  of 
greater  industrial  effort, 
the  difficulties  in  the  trans- 
portation field  which  be- 
came acute  during  April 
are  bound  to  affect  both 
the  production  and  ship- 
ment figures.  It  is  this 
tendency  of  production  to 
decline,  particularly  in  some 
essential  lines,  which  constitutes  a  very  un-  The  period  of  large  speculative  loans  is  un- 
satisfactory element  in  the  present  outlook,  doubtedly  over  and  it  is  possible  to  begin  to 
It  is  evident  that  the  country  cannot  continue  estimate  something  at  least  of  the  effect  of  the 
to  advance  prices  and  wages,  to  curtail  pro-  Federal  Reserve  System  upon  the  general 
duction,  to  expand  credits  and  to  attempt  to  business  of  the  country.  The  bankers  have 
enrich  itself  by  non-productive  operations  and  awakened  to  the  fact  that  further  speculation 
transactions  without  fostering  discontent  and  is  dangerous;  they  have  advised  the  curtailing 
radicalism,  and  that  such  a  course,  if  persisted  of  many  loans  which  was  most  evident  to  the 
in,  will  eventually  bring  on  a  real  crisis.  general   public   in   the   numerous   department 

'There  is  a  world-wide  lack  of  capital,  and  store  and  other  sales  and  which  is  further  evi- 
with  calls  upon  the  investment  market  which  dent  in  the  falling  off  of  deposits  in  quite  a 
cannot  be  met  there  is  an  unprecedented  de-  number  of  the  banks.  And  there  is  now  so 
mand  for  bank  credits.  The  fact  must  be  little  free  credit  that  money  easily  commands 
recognized  that  however  desirable  on  general  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  This  does  not  at  all 
principles  continued  expansion  of  trade  and  mean  that  the  money  market  is  being  cornered, 
industry  may  be,  such  developments  must  but  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  once 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  actual  supply  more,  as  is  its  wont,  having  an  inning.  The 
of  capital  and  credit  available."  price  of  Liberty  Bonds  has  been  lugged  into  the 


W.    P.    G.    HARDING 

Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  whose 
banking  experience  was  obtained  in   Georgia 


situation    and   one   may 
hear  said: 

"  It  is  a  rotten  banking 
system  that  lets  the  finest 
security  in  the  world  go 
far  below  par." 

The  Liberty  Bond 
market  has  but  little  to 
do  with  banking  in  gen- 
eral; the  money  that  the 
Government  pays  in  in- 
terest is  not  different 
from  any  other  interest 
money  and  a  bond  is 
worth  what  it  returns — 
security  of  principals 
being  equal.  The  diffi- 
culty goes  back  to  the 
fiction  at  the  time  of  issue 
that  a  government  secur- 
ity had  to  be  sold  at  par 
and  would  always  be 
worth  par  regardless  of 
the  price  of  credit. 

But  now  as  to  the  de- 
centralization.    In  1899, 
New  York  held   26  per 
cent,  of  the  resources  of 
the  national  banks  of  the 
whole    country;    at    the 
end  of    1919  it   held   24 
per  cent.— from  which  it 
would    seem   that   there 
had   been  no   particular 
decentralization.  The  re- 
sources of  the  New  York 
banks  increased  360  per 
cent. — that    is,    from 
slightly  more  than  a 
billion  to  slightly  more 
than    five     billions — 
which  is,  roughly, 
about   five  times  the 
resources  of  the  banks 
of  any  other  state  ex- 
cepting Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  has  re- 
sources of  about  two 
and  a  half  billions  but 
this  is  2  per  cent,  less 
of  the  total  resources 
of  the  country  than  it 
had     in     1899.      The 
Eastern    States — that 
js,    New    York,    New 


H.    P.    DAVISON 

Probably  the  greatest  American  financier. 

Formerly    a    New    York    country    school 

teacher,  he  is  now  the  leading  figure  in 

the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 


Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia — 
which  from  a  banking 
standpoint  mean  only  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania — 
hold  4  per  cent,  less  of  the 
country's  resources  than 
they  did  twenty  years  ago. 
They  now  hold  about  40 
per  cent.  As  I  have  before 
noted,  the  big  increase  was 
in  the  South,  which  now 
holds  1 5  per  cent,  as  against 
a  former  7!  per  cent.  The 
Pacific  States  have  more 
than  doubled  their  percen- 
tage holding  but  they  still 
hold  less  than  8  per  cent,  of 
the  national  banking  re- 
sources. The  Middle  States, 
comprising  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri,  now  hold  24  per 
cent,  as  against  a  former  25 
per  cent.  These  figures  are 
not  only  dull  reading  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  mean 
much.  Their  significance 
is  to  be  gained  rather  from 
the  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  various  states. 

There  is  a  vast  difference 
in  power  between  the  man 
who  has  a  hundred  dollars 
and  the  man  who  has  $10. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  the 
man  who  has  a  million 
dollars  and  the  man 
who  has  ten  million, 
although  in  each  case 
the  wealthier  individ- 
ual has  exactly  ten 
times  as  much  as  the 
other  fellow.  The  man 
with  the  million,  if  he 
properly  margins  his 
money,  can  do  almost 
as  many  things  as  the 
man  with  the  ten  mil- 
lion. He  can  with  his 
million  probably  com- 
mand   ten    and    with 
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by  H.  P.  Davison  and  brought  to  New  York  as  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 


a  little  engineering,  fifteen  millions  of  assets, 
which  is  quite  enough  for  most  enterprises. 
The  man  with  the  ten  millions  is  by  no 
means  able  easily  to  command  a  hundred  mil- 
lions, for  then  we  get  into  sums  which  are  hard 
to  obtain.  And  also  the  enterprise  which  re- 
quires so  much  money  is  rare.  Our  man  with 
the  ten  millions  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition 
to  an  extremely  large  undertaking  and  prob- 
ably he  will  have  to  restrict  himself  to  large 
undertakings;  he  cannot  well  bother  with  the 
detail  of  the  smaller  affairs.  That  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  our  banking. 

We  have  decentralized  and  yet  we  have 
centralized.  The  smaller  bank  has  all  the 
money  that  is  necessary  for  the  business  which 
it  would  have  the  skill  to  handle.  It  cannot 
engage  in  great  national  enterprises  and  should 
not  be  able  to.  The  banks  of  the  big  centres 
— that  is,  of  New  York  and  Chicago — have 
so  much  money  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
engage  in  the  smaller  enterprises,  and  they 
therefore  do  not  come  into  the  former  direct 
competition  with  the  small  bank  and  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  gather  up  all  the  small 


change  throughout  the  country  and  put  it  into 
their  own  vaults. 

It  is  a  curious  situation  which  can  be,  so  to 
speak,  felt  rather  than  expressed  in  figures.  It 
is  perhaps,  more  striking  to  note  that  in 
twenty  years  sixteen  states  have  increased 
their  national  banking  resources  by  more  than 
1,000  per  cent.  These  states  are  Oklahoma, 
Nevada,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  California,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  Of 
course,  these  states  did  not  have  much  to 
start  with.  The  largest  actual  increases  in  the 
dollar  score  happened  in  the  states  that  already 
had  money — that  is,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Illinois.  We  might  juggle  and  rearrange 
these  figures  of  increase  in  a  dozen  different 
ways.  They  concern  only  the  national  banks 
and  there  are  only  7,785  national  banks  as 
against  21,338  state  and  private  banks,  but  the 
proportions  of  increase  and  the  changes  in 
position  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  private 
banks  are  sufficiently  close  to  those  of  the 
national  banks  to  permit  national  bank  figures 


to  be  taken  as  indica- 
tive of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

The  brokers  in  com- 
mercial paper  know  ex- 
actly the   condition  of 
the   country's   banking 
credit;  it  is  their  busi- 
ness to  have  an  eye  on 
any  spot  where  credit 
accumulates  and  be  on 
that  spot  with  commer- 
cial    paper    or    accep- 
tances to  sell.     One  of 
the   changes   brought 
about    by   the   Federal 
Reserve  Act  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  trade 
and  the  banker's  accep- 
tance.    These  are  very 
familiar  instruments  in 
European  banking  but 
they    heretofore    have 
been  used  very  slightly 
in    the    United    States 
where    practically    all 
discounts   had  been  of 
single  name  promissory 
notes,    for    the    reason 
that   there  was   no   in- 
terchange   between 
banks  and  therefore  no 
reason   for    issuing  a 
species    of   paper   that 
would  have  general  cur- 
rency.    An  acceptance 
is  a  draft  across  the  face 
of  which  the  drawee,  or 
acceptor  writes    "Ac- 
cepted" and  the  date, 
and  thereupon  he  be- 
comes liable  to  pay  at 
maturity.     The  trade 
acceptance  is  one  that 
is  based  upon  actual 
goods    in    process    of 
distribution     and     a 
bank  acceptance  is  one 
that    is    accepted    by 
a    bank.       Certain 
classes  and  maturities 
of  these  are  eligible  for 
rediscount   in    the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
Single  name  paper  is 
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not  eligible.  The  virtue  of 
an  acceptance  is  in  the  case 
of  a  bank,  the  ability  to 
lend  its  credit  without 
lending  its  money  so  that 
the  credit  may  be  sold  in 
the  open  market  and  find 
its  way  to  the  point  where 
money  is  freest  and  cheap- 
est. It  is  the  business  of 
the  dealers  in  commercial 
paper  and  acceptances  to 
buy  them  from  clients  and 
then  resell  to  banks  or  in- 
dividuals throughout  the 
country.  I  have  talked 
with  several  of  these  dealers 
in  commercial  paper  and 
acceptances  and  the  de- 
velopment of  their  activi- 
ties is  the  most  trustworthy 
evidence  as  to  the  decen- 
tralization of  credit. 

Before  the  war  the  larger 
dealers  had  offices  in  Boston 
and  in  New  York,  and  cor- 
respondents in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia.     Now   they 
have    offices    all    over   the 
country.    Bond  &  Goodwin, 
for  instance,  which  is  a  Bos- 
ton   house,    now   has    four 
offices  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
—  at    San    Francisco,    Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  and  Port- 
land.   They  also   have  an 
office  at  Atlanta,    Georgia. 
The  National   City    Com- 
pany which  does  a 
large  business  in   ac- 
ceptances, as  well  as 
in  investment  securi- 
ties,   has   fifty  offices 
all  over  the  country. 
And  all  of  the  brokers 
report   that  they  sell 
more  paper  in  propor- 
tion  to   the    banking 
resources  outside  than 
inside  of  New  York, 
that    the   South   is  a 
large    purchaser,   and 
at    times   the    Pacific 
Coast — the  most  not- 
able  case  being    Los 
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Angeles — has  actually  bought  more  paper  than 
New  York. 

The  record  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
shows  a  similar  trend.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  of  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minne- 
apolis, and  San  Francisco  last  year  did  not  re- 
discount or  sell  any  of  the  paper  that  they  took, 
while  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  all 
rediscounted  or  sold  very  large  amounts  of 
paper — they  had  to  have  help  from  the  outside. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  alone 
purchased  and  alloted  to  other  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  billion  in 
bankers'  acceptances. 

The  general  effect  upon  commercial  banking 
of  these  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
money  of  the  country,  was  summed  up  to  me  by 
the  president  of  a  purely  commercial  bank  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  country. 
He  said: 

"  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  it  was  the  custom  for  most  out  of  town 


banks  to  put  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their 
funds  into  listed  securities  which,  when  they 
needed  money,  they  could  rush  to  the  New  York 
banksand  pledge  as  collateral  for  loansor  dispose 
of  under  agreements  to  repurchase.  The  banks 
of  the  country  districts  had  to  keep  such  a  great 
amount  of  their  funds  in  instantly  realizable 
shape  that  they  were  afraid  to  tie  up  much 
money  in  commercial  paper — even  for  their 
own  depositors.  For  that  paper  could  not  be 
collected  until  it  was  due.  Most  bankers, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  re- 
discount paper — they  regard  it  as  an  evidence 
of  weakness. 

"  Therefore  the  whole  disposition  was  to  en- 
gage in  lending  money  on  collateral  rather  than 
in  banking  proper  which  consists  in  lending  upon 
reputation.  When  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem first  went  into  effect  no  particular  change 
occurred  because  then  money  was  free  and  no 
one  had  to  rediscount.  Now  money  is  not 
free.  Most  banks  are  hard  pressed  to  satisfy 
even  the  legitimate  requests  of  their  depositors. 
At  the  same  time,  they  must  keep  themselves 
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liquid.     The  privilege  of  rediscounting  eligible  outright  holders  begin  to  sell  more  stock  than 

paper  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  makes  the  manipulators  can  handle.     If,  on  the  other 

eligible  paper  a  quicker  asset  than  stock  ex-  hand,  they  depress  the  price,  the  holders  pay  no 

change  collateral  because  the  value  of  the  collat-  attention  at  all — they  simply  keep  their  certifi- 

eral  fluctuates  with  the  market  while  the  Reserve  cates  in  their  strong  boxes,  refusing  to  sell  at  a 

Bank  takes  at  par.     Thus  the  tendency  is  to  loss. 

refuse  collateral  loans  and  to  encourage  com-  'There  must  always  be  a  seasonal  move- 

mercial  loans  which,  in  turn,  makes  it  more  and  ment  of  money  because  the  crops  tie  up  and  then 


more  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  bonds  and 
like  securities  to 
banking  institutions. 
"One  effect  of  this 
is  to  stimulate  the 
selling  of  securities 
to  individuals  in- 
stead of  leaving  them 
more  or  less  floating 
and  only  partly  di- 
gested in  the  banks 
to  be  thrown  on  the 
market  when  the 
money  is  needed. 
The  outside  banks 
can  now  use  their 
money  at  home  with 
a  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  instead  of  a 
New  York  bank  as 
a  shock  absorber. 
Most  of  them  still 
keep  New  York  ac- 
counts and  many  of 
them  buy  commer- 
cial paper  through 
the  New  York  banks, 
but  the  balances 
are   kept    for    ex- 
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release  great  sums; 
when  these  sums  are 
released,  money  will 
be  on  hand  for  mar- 
ket speculation  and 
there  will  be  more 
than  normal  selling 
and  buying.  As  the 
money  is  taken  back 
by  the  banks  for 
commercial  pur- 
poses, the  trading 
decreases.  But  most 
of  the  impetus  for 
this  trading  now 
comes  from  outside 
New  York  or  from 
those  who  come  to 
New  York  to  trade. 
The  great  specula- 
tors of  the  past  have 
no  successors. 

'  The  stock  activi- 
ties   of    New    York 
arise  from   the  fact 
that  it  is  the   coun- 
try's market  place — 
the  only  open  mar- 
ket  where   a   buyer 
or  seller  can  always 
be  found.     The  people   more  directly  con- 
cerned   in    the    business  of   Wall   Street    are 
bankers    and    brokers    acting    on    behalf    of 


change  purposes  instead  of  to  make  money  on 
them.  Even  with  abnormally  high  interest 
rates  on  the  stock  exchange,  which  means  that 

there  is  a  shortage  of  money  in  New  York,  the  outside  clients  and  only  in  a  comparatively 

out  of  town  banks  are  not  now,  as  they  would  small  way  on  their  own  behalf.     The  public, 

have  been  in  former  years,   sending  in  every  not  the  professional  traders,  make  the  markets 

penny  that  they  can  spare.  in  both  stocks  and  money,  and  New  York  is 

"Credit   is   undoubtedly   decentralized   and  simply  the  place  where  the  largest  units  are 

also  security  holding  is  much  more  widespread  traded  in.     The  country  comes  to  New  York 

so  that  I  think  to-day  it  would  be  impossible  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  the  old  mer- 

for  any  operator  or  group  to  manipulate   the  chants  used  to  come  on  'change  at  a  certain 

stock  market  in  other  than  a  very  small  issue,  hour — to  get  the  business  in  hand  most  ex- 

They  may  attempt  to  elevate  or  depress  the  peditiously  done.     The  city  does  not  control — 

market  in  a  big  issue  such  as  United  States  it  simply  gives  a  chance  for  the  buyer  and  the 

Steel  but,  if  they  materially  raise  the  price,  the  seller  to  meet  and  bargain." 

The  third  article  of  Mr.  Crowther  s  series  will  appear  in  the  World's  Work  for  October 
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TO  DATE  the  United  States  owns 
diplomatic  residences  in  Siam,  Mor- 
occo, China,  Turkey,  Panama,  and 
Cuba.  In  Japan  the  building  is 
owned  but  our  Government  pays 
rent  for  the  land  upon  which  it  stands.  In 
Salvador,  there  is  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion an  American  legation.  In  1914,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1 50,000  was  made  by  Congress 
for  an  embassy  in  Mexico  City  but  as  yet  no 
work  has  been  done  there.  On  March  3rd, 
191 7,  Congress  set  aside  $40,000  for  a  legation 
in  Costa  Rica  and  there  the  matter  rests  pend- 
ing the  return  of  an  American  minister  to  that 
country.  By  an  act  just  passed,  $130,000  will 
be  used  in  building  an  embassy  in  Santiago, 
Chile.     What  a  peculiar  record  that  is! 

Of  the  twelve  countries  to  which  the  United 
States  has  accredited  full-fledged  ambassadors 
not  one  appears  in  the  list  as  having  an  official 
residence   completely   owned    by   the    United 


States  for  the  dignified  representative  of  our 
nation.  The  nearest  approach  to  that  situa- 
tion is  in  Tokio  where  the  building,  but  not  the 
land,  is  owned.  Two  other  ambassadorships — 
those  in  Mexico  and  in  Chile — have  had  appro- 
priations in  their  behalf,  but  the  other  nine 
ambassadors  extraordinary  and  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary have  no  prospects  whatsoever  of 
settling  down.  These,  together  with  twenty- 
eight  envoys,  all  duly  chosen  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  are  forced  to  lease,  each 
according  to  his  ability  to  pay,  the  home  which 
shelters  him.  It  was  a  grim  satire  on  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  which  prompted  the 
Honorable  Joseph  Choate  when  caught  on  the 
street  late  at  night  by  a  London  bobby  and 
asked  why  he  did  not  return  home,  to  reply  "  I 
am  the  American  Ambassador,  I  have  no 
home." 

A  glance  at  the  names  of  thefew  countries  where 
the   United   States   Minister  is  appropriately 


EXTERIOR  OF  THE  CHANCERY 

Showing  how  the  Legation  appears  from  the  street.      This  is  the  business  side  of 
the  mansion,  the  administrative  and  clerical  offices  occupying  the  entire  wing 
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THE    CHANCERY 

Where  tile  floors  and 
high  ceilings ^a re  invit- 
ingly coo!  for  the  person 
who  visits  on  business 
the  headquarters  of  the 
United    States  Minister 


THE       RECEPTION 

ROOM 

In  this  ample  salon  the 
American  Minister  can 
discharge  his  social  obli- 
gations in  a  manner  be- 
fitting his  position 
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THE    PORTICO 

Where  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun  is  dissipated  by  the  cool  fountain  and  shady  palms  of  the  patio 


THE     FORMAL 

GARDEN 

Where  fountain  and 
palms  are  part  of  the 
dignified      surroundings 


BESIDE   THE    LIVING   QUARTERS 
Showing  the  private  and  social  side  of  the  Legation.     The  family  chambers,  at  the  left,  open  on  to  the  garden 


THE    DINING    SALON 

The  top  picture  shows  the  room  arranged  for  the  use  of  Minister  Long  and  his  family. 
The  lower  picture  shows  the  same  room  turned  into  a  banquet  hall  for  a  state  occasion 
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installed    in    his    official    mansion    betrays    a  The  passport  division,  clerk's  room,  entrance 

rather  eccentric  choice.     Instead  of  London,  to  the  offices  of  the  secretaries  and  chancery 

Paris,  Rome,  we  find  diplomatic  residences  in  complete  the  square. 

Bangkok,  Pekin,  and  Morocco.     The  Legation  The  many  American  citizens  who  came  to 

at   Pekin  is  particularly  creditable,   being  of  Cuba  the  past  winter  rejoiced  to  find  that  their 

substantial  masonry  and  placed  in  a  spacious  government     had    purchased     this    beautiful 

compound.     That    so    worthy    a    reservation  property  for  its  diplomatic  residence  and  that 

should  have  been  acquired  in  the  heart  of  Pekin  it  was  being  put  into  as  near  perfect  condition 

might  strike  the  traveler  curiously.     When  did  as  the  age  of  the  building  would  allow,  and  they 

Congress  become  so  generously  well-disposed  felt,  too,  as  Americans  that  each  was  a  potential 

toward  our  diplomat  in  China?     The  rather  shareholder  and  owner  in  one  of  the  very  few 

shame-faced  answer  is  that  we  never  bought  legations  owned  by  their  government  in  foreign 

it.     In  the   Boxer  Rebellion  of  1900,  United  countries. 

States  marines  occupied  that  particular  piece  It  has  been  felt,  and  justly  so,  that  all  who 

of  territory,  and  they  have  occupied   it  ever  feel  a  pride  in  their  nation  should  be  keenly 

since!  desirous    that    its    representatives    in    other 

As  a  fair  example  of  what  an  appropriate  countries  be  creditable  in  every  way  and  rep- 
government-owned  residence  for  United  States  resentatives  in  particular  of  American  stand- 
diplomats  should  be  the  Legation  in  Havana  is  ards.  But  the  unfortunate  fact  remains  that 
nearly  ideal.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  the  average  American  knows  little  or  nothing 
Cuban  houses,  which  embodies  the  ancient  of  how  his  country  carries  on  its  diplomatic 
simplicity  and  good  taste  of  Cuba  when  she  was  representations,  or  how  its  representatives  are 
the  best  loved  province  of  Spain,  is  now  the  received  by  and  receive  in  turn  the  powers  of 
property  of  the  American  Government  and  is  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  Of 
the  American  Legation.  It  occupies  a  block  course,  the  desire  for  appropriate  residences 
which  is  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  an  iron  has  been  especially  keen  among  the  members 
grill  fence  supported  by  masonry  pillars.  of    the    diplomatic    corps.     The     Honorable 

The  house,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  David  Jayne  Hill,  diplomat  and  historian, 
feet  deep  and  one  hundred  feet  across  the  front,  made  masterful  efforts  along  this  line.  It  was 
is  built  around  a  hollow  square  or  rectangular  his  earnest  hope  to  assist  his  countrymen  at 
patio,  the  residential  portion  of  which  over-  home  to  appreciate  how  their  envoys  were  at 
looks  the  garden,  and  the  offices  and  chancery  times  humiliated  by  conditions  beyond  their 
face  on  Dominguez  Street.  Off  the  main  control  but  easily  within  the  power  of  the 
veranda  which  runs  the  width  of  the  house  and  American  people  to  remedy;  the  remedy  being 
which  is  19  feet  wide  by  90  feet  in  length,  opens  that  Congress  should  vote  a  specific  amount 
the  great  hall  and  drawing  room  which  measure  of  money  with  which  to  purchase  or  build  and 
55  feet  by  19  feet.  These  rooms  open  on  to  the  maintain  its  foreign  missions.  In  his  campaign 
red  tiled  patio  with  its  tinkling  fountain  and  the  ex-Ambassador  to  Germany  relates  the 
tropical  shrubs.  To  the  right  of  the  great  hall  anecdote  of  always  knowing  where  to  find  the 
are  two  small  reception  rooms  followed  down  embassies  of  Europe  in  foreign  countries  as  a 
one  side  of  the  rectangle  by  four  chambers  and  contrast  to  the  difficulties  of  finding  ours  in 
two  baths,  each  opening  on  one  side  into  the  foreign  countries.  He  says  that  the  visitor  can- 
patio  and  on  the  other  upon  the  delightful  gar-  not  even  depend  on  the  latest  city  directory 
den  which  expresses,  as  do  most  gardens  of  the  but  has  finally  to  go  to  the  cab  stand  and  ask 
tropics,  the  mood  of  their  makers.  Some  are  the  cabby  to  drive  about  until  the  Embassy  is 
delightful  and  sensuous,  others  poetical  and  located. 

fantastic,  but  that  of  the  Legation  was  inspired  Mr.  William  Howard  Taft  has  been  quoted 

with  gravity  and  dignity.  as  saying,  "We  boast  ourselves  a  democratic 

Directly  opposite  the  drawing  room  is  the  country.     We  say  that  there  is  no  place  within 

dining  room,  19  feet  wide  by  53  feet  long  and  19  the  gift  of  the  people  to  which  we  may  not 

feet  high,  which  has  been  substantially  altered  select  the  most  humble  inhabitant,  providing 

since  my  brother  became  the  Minister  to  Cuba,  he  be  fit  to  discharge  his  duty;  and  yet  we  have 

by  replacing  the  wooden  shutter  doors  with  an  arrangement  which  makes  it  absolutely  im- 

long  glass  ones,  giving  a  much  better  vista  of  possible  for  any  one  but  a  millionaire  to  occupy 

the  patio  with  its  wealth  of  southern  verdure,  the  highest  diplomatic  posts." 


A  NEW  WAY  WITH  DULLARDS 
AND  SCAPEGRACES 

The  Human  Problems  in  the  School-room  and  What  the  Measurement  of 
the  Mind  Tells  Us  to  Do  about  Them.  The  Paradox  of  the  "Retarded" 
Child.     Forecasting  a  Career.   The  Scope  and  Significance  of  Mental  Tests 

By  RUTHERFORD  H.  PLATT,  Jr. 

IF,  as  parent,  teacher,  or  good  citizen,  you  formance  was  not  bright,  only  average — per- 

see  your  child,  or  your  neighbor's  child,  haps  there  was  a  tendency  toward  dullness, 

fretful,  unable  to  keep  up  in  his  work,  Johnny  was  a  veritable  by-word  for  lawlessness 

disliking   school,    and   wasting    precious  and  laziness.     He  got  blamed  for  everything 

time  for  himself  and  others,  what  do  you  that   went   wrong,   and   the   assumption   was 

suppose  is  the  matter?     Who  would  not  wel-  generally  correct  that  Johnny  was  at  the  bot- 

come  with  sincere  enthusiasm  a  solution  for  torn  of  the  trouble. 

the  human  problems  of  the  school-room?  Wearied  of  administering  punishments  at 
What  can  be  done  about  the  lazy  boy  and  her  disposal  the  distracted  teacher  talked  it  all 
the  nuisance?  What  about  the  sluggish  in-  over — Johnny's  case — with  the  principal.  And 
tellects  that  clog  the  channels  of  educational  the  principal  talked  it  all  over  with  the  parents, 
progress?  Can  the  dull  ones  be  helped?  Since  every  resource  had  apparently  failed, 
Up-to-date  methods  of  practical  psychology  the  boy  was  definitely  labelled  a  "hopeless 
come  remarkably  near  to  an  answer  to  all  case"  to  be  dealt  with  as  well  as  possible, 
these  questions.  Indeed,  the  success  which  has  While  this  situation  lasted  Johnny's  father  lost 
been  achieved  in  the  measuring  of  minds  de-  his  temper,  his  mother  lost  sleep,  the  principal 
serves  to  be  called  a  triumph  of  modern  science,  lost  confidence,  and  the  teacher  lost  all  three, 
Johnny  Badboy  was  a  problem.  His  par-  while  forty-four  children  in  the  same  room 
ents  were  distressed,  his  teacher  at  her  wits'  wasted  at  least  half  an  hour  per  day  gaping  at 
end.  Johnny  was  big  for  eight  years.  He  their  immortal  clown  which  amounted  to  a 
was  fat  and  lazy.  As  he  sat  behind  one  of  loss  of  twenty-two  hours  per  day  in  the  aggre- 
the  third  grade  desks  he  represented,  to  the  gate.  But  of  all  the  items  in  this  liability 
teacher,  a  veritable  hill  of  trouble.  He  sat  column  perhaps  Johnny  himself  was  the 
at  a  corner  desk  because  there  he  had  the  greatest  individual  loser:  he  lost  time,  am- 
minimum  number  of  neighbors.  The  other  bition,  self-respect,  and  opportunity! 
children  saw  Johnny  in  heroic  proportions.  Billy  Backward  was  in  the  same  school.  He 
His  desk  was  a  shrine  at  which  they  wor-  was  older  than  Johnny  and  so,  of  course,  he  was 
shipped.  His  daring  was  beyond  all  words  to  several  grades  ahead.  The  fifth  grade  teacher 
describe — it  was  equalled  only  by  his  ingenuity,  felt  very  much  concerned  about  Billy.  He  was 
Johnny  scorned  to  throw  paper  wads — that  not  a  bad  boy  but  he  was  dull,  and  had  only 
was  for  ordinary  children.  Johnny  propelled  gotten  into  the  fifth  grade  after  a  long  career 
them  great  distances  by  means  of  any  one  of  a  in  the  other  grades.  He  was  the  oldest  boy  in 
variety  of  highly  perfected  wind  and  elastic  the  class,  but  the  other  children  found  ample 
instruments.  In  his  "pandora's  box"  this  lad  opportunity  to  whisper  diverting  remarks 
kept  a  third  grade  reader  which  was  peculiarly  while  the  teacher  struggled  to  penetrate 
adapted  to  cartoon  purposes.  To  the  delight  Billy's  dullness.  While  in  the  fourth  grade 
of  eyes  expectantly  turned  in  his  direction  Billy  had  failed  to  pass  the  tests  and  the 
these  cartoons  appeared  with  fatal  regularity  teacher  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  not  to  pro- 
after  a  few  minutes  of  a  study  period  had  mote  him.  When  Billy  went  home  in  June 
elapsed — yet  Johnny  was  not  entirely  ignorant  with  the  information  that  he  had  "flunked," 
of  the  lesson.  He  could  stumble  through  the  pride  of  his  paternal  ancestor  was  so  hurt 
nearly  as  well  as  the  average  child.     His  per-  that  he  invited  Billy  into  the  woodshed  and 
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there  administered   the  classic   rod,   exacting  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth;  yet  it  would  be 

from  Billy  the  promise  that  he  would  never  hard  to  find  anything  more  practical  than  an 

fail  again.     Thus  the  parent's  duty  was  per-  electric  fan  on  a  sweltering  day — to  take  one  of 

formed.  the  least  and  most  homely  of  its  uses.     Al- 

Billy  repeated  the  fourth  grade.    The  books  though  mysterious,  electricity  can  be  directed, 

which  he  had  hammered  at  the  year  before,  its  reactions  predicted,  and  its  power  ascer- 

he  hammered  at  again.      By  dint  of  repetition  tained.     The    result    is   that    the   element    is 

the  symbols  became  fixed  in  his  mind;  he  could  exceedingly  useful, 
even  repeat  some  of  the  pages  of  his  reader  by 

,  ...,          ,                  £4.          u                  4-      +  INSULATED    INTELLIGENCE 

rote.      Little    drops    of    water    by    constant 

repetition    can    hollow    out    solid    rock.     He  TF  IT  is  still  doubted  that  psychologists  are 

assimilated    in    this    fashion    enough    of    his  1   impractical,  and  that  this  testing  of  minds, 

text   books  to  pass  the  tests  and  enter  the  which  is  so  widely  advocated,  is  merely  a  fad, 

fifth   grade.      Apparently   he  was    cured   of  observe  what  was  found  by  the  investigation 

much    of    his    stupidity.     The    teacher    who  of  out-of-door  classes.     The  experiment  was 

"flunked"  him,  the  father  who  used  the  rod,  and  made  under  the  auspices  of  Teachers'  College, 

the  teacher  who  passed  him — each  could  now  Columbia   University,  which    has   been  very 

point  to  Billy  in  justification  of  their  respective  active  in  the  field  of  educational  research.     In 

courses  of  action.     But  in  June,  Billy  Backward  order  to  determine  class-room  conditions  which 

was  in  the  same  fix  which  marked  every  second  are  efTicient  to  the  highest  degree,  careful  mental 

year  of  his  career.                         .  tests  were  given  to  classes  that  had  been  held 

The   reader   has   undoubtedly   detected   in  in  an  open  air  school-room.    Coincidentally  the 

these   brief   biographies   familiar   prototypes,  same  tests  were  given  to  children  who  had  been 

Which   one  of  the  common   schools  of  this  receiving  instruction  in  an  indoor  class-room  of 

nation  where  twenty  million  potential  Amer-  the  same  school.    A  comparison  of  the  results 

icans  are  in  attendance  has  not  got  its  Johnny  was   expectantly   awaited   in   order  that   the 

Badboys  and  its  Billy  Backwards?     It  is  inter-  world  might  receive  the  great  and  final  verdict 

esting  to  see  how  science  has  suddenly  clarified  in  favor  of  undiluted  fresh  air  as  a  medium  for 

such  cases.  raising  the  standards  of  civilization  by  im- 
proving both  health  and  intellect.    What  was 

APPLIED    PSYCHOLOGY  the  astonishment  of  the  psychologists  who  had 

THE   word    ''psychology"    is   too   apt   to  formed   in    advance   a   very    hopeful    theory 

connote,  to  the  layman,  something  wholly  toYind  that  the  fresh  air  class  had  not  improved 

intangible  and  mysterious.     It  suggests  all  sorts  the    children's    intellects    one    whit    beyond 

of  abstract   terms,   such  as   "introspection,"  their    indoor    comrades!    To    be    sure    their 

"omnipotence,"    "personality,"  "spirit,"  etc.  health  was  better,  and  they  had  gained  more 

This   is  perfectly  natural,  since  it  relates  to  weight  in  the  open  air.     But  look  at  their 

that  mysterious  and  complex  thing  which  we  schedule:  at  8  a.  m.  hot  soup,  bread  and  butter, 

call  the  mind.     In  order  to  understand  the  vigorous  exercise  every  half  hour;  10  a.  m.  two 

mind,  the  early  psychologists  separated  it  into  glasses  of  milk,  bread  and  butter;  12:30  good 

various  aspects  such  as  perception,  memory,  dinner  followed  by  sleep;  4  p.  m.  milk,   rye 

imagination,  etc.     They  then  studied  each  of  bread,  and  jam;  7  p.  m.  supper  and  the  pupils 

these    phases    separately.     By    this    process  sent  home.     Between  these  items  the  regular 

much  valuable  data  was  acquired  for  science  lessons  were  given  in  small  doses.   This  actually 

but  very  little  for  practical  purposes.     It  is  approximates    the    schedule    of    out-of-door 

only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  opera-  schools.     If    such    treatment    were    accorded 

tions  of  the  mind  have  been  studied  in  their  indoor  classes  one  wonders  how  much  their 

general  effect — with  memory,  imagination,  and  health  would  improve!     But  the  point  is  that 

all  the  rest,  functioning  together — that  there  the   psychologists   had   to   admit   a   negative 

has    been    evolved    the    well-known    popular  result  from  their  open  air  tests,  and  to  come  to 

science  of  applied  psychology.     Let   no  one  the  conclusion  that  the  intellect  is  well  in- 

argue  that  because  the  mind  is  still  intangible  sulated  from  ordinary  outside  influences. 

— and  probably  always  will  be  to  mortal  man —  In   1904,  a  commission  named  in   Paris  to 

that  psychology  is  impracticable.     Electricity  study  the  problem  of   instruction   for   defec- 

is  an  unknown  quantity:  no  one  knows  whence  tive  children  decided  that  no  child  suspected 
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of  retardation  should  be  dropped  from  com-  child  can  be  measured  by  comparing  it  with  an 
mon  school  without  first  being  subjected  to  an  intelligence  which  by  careful  examination  of  a 
examination  to  determine  whether  or  not  his  large  number  of  cases  is  shown  to  be  the 
intelligence  was  deficient  enough  to  warrant  average  for  the  age  of  the  child.  This  is 
his  entrance  into  a  special  class  or  institution,  possible  because  it  has  been  found  that  mental 
One  member  of  that  commission  was  Alfred  capacity  increases  regularly  as  a  child  grows 
Binet — the  man  who  is  the  Thomas  Edison  of  older;  the  curve  which  represents  this  increas- 
the  intelligence  standards.  Inspired  by  the  ing  intelligence  rises  sharply  during  the  tender 
responsibilities  which  his  commission  had  years,  and  then  flattens  out  until  at  about  the 
assumed,  Binet  set  about  developing  and  per-  age  of  sixteen  there  is  normally  no  further 
fecting  a  measuring  scale  for  intelligence.  It  growth  of  mental  capacity.  Thus  the  desig- 
took  him  about  seven  years,  but  the  scales  nation  of  intelligence  as  being  a  "four  year 
which  Binet  so  arduously  produced  are  the  intelligence,'*  a  "nine  year  intelligence,"  etc., 
basis  for  the  "yardsticks"  of  intelligence  which  can  only  be  made  in  the  case  of  children,  and 
are  in  use  to-day.  Although  originally  devised  the  younger  the  child  the  more  accurate  is  the 
for  the  feeble-minded,  the  tests  measure  so-  rating.  Above  the  age  of  sixteen  the  de- 
called  "normal"  minds  with  even  greater  velopment  of  mental  capacity  practically 
facility,  and  their  use  in  connection  with  ceases,  or  is  so  slight  or  irregular  that  it  is  im- 
school  children  and  normal  persons  is  much  possible  to  measure  it  in  terms  of  years, 
more  far-reaching  than  for  feeble  minds.  Adult  intelligence  is  rated  as  "very  superior," 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  knowledge  that  "  superior,"  "  high  average,"  "  average,"  "  low 
a  ten-year  old  child  has  a  higher  intellectual  average,"  "inferior,"  and  "very  inferior." 
development  than  a  five  year  old.  That  is  Now  what  has  been  found  by  applying 
just  as  true  now  as  it  ever  was.  This  plain  mental  tests  and  listing  the  mental  ages  of 
fact  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  school  system,  children  in  the  primary  grades?  That  while 
Starting  in  the  first  grade  at  about  the  age  of  there  may  be  some  variety  in  the  chronological 
six  the  child  is  normally  advanced  with  such  ages  of  children  in  the  same  class  room,  there 
measured  regularity  that  the  years  of  his  age  is  much  greater  variance  in  the  mental  ages  of 
have  become  desperately,  almost  inseparably,  the  children.  The  amazing  results  of  mental 
associated  with  his  grade  in  school.  The  theory  tests  given  in  an  average  common  school  are 
of  this  progress  through  school  is  sound —  shown  in  the  chart  on  the  opposite  page  pre- 
the  practice  of  it  runs  into  snags,  and  those  are  pared  by  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman  and  published 
the  Johnnies  and  the  Billies  who  constitute  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  Educational  Research. 
the  school-room  "problems."  It  is  right  here  This  chart  readily  discloses  that  in  the  first 
then  that  the  measurement  of  the  mind  dis-  grade  a  minority — about  one  third  of  the 
covers  something  entirely  new  in  the  old  theory,  enrollment — is  placed  correctly  for  its  mental 
It  separates  intelligence  from  knowledge,  age,  assuming  that  six  years  is  the  normal  age 
That  is,  intelligence  is  the  capacity  of  the  mind;  for  a  child  in  the  first  grade,  as  is  popularly 
and  knowledge  is  the  raw  material  which  is  put  recognized.  The  overlapping  of  the  ages  is  so 
into  the  mind.  Whether  the  knowledge  is  extreme  that  first  grade  children  greatly  overlap 
assimilated  or  lost,  or  just  what  use  is  made  of  those  of  the  fifth  grade;  and  the  fifth  grade 
it,  depends  primarily  upon  the  degree  of  in-  children  overlap  the  first  year  in  high  school, 
telligence.  This  segregation  of  intelligence  is  Furthermore  the  brightest  child  in  the  first 
the  newest  thing  in  the  practice  of  mental  grade  has  reached  a  point  in  mental  ability 
tests,  and  it  has  a  revolutionary  complexion  almost  corresponding  to  the  lowest  pupil  in  the 
because  so  many  phenomena  are  explained  by  high  school.  What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means 
it.  In  practically  all  cases  where  the  mental  that  there  is  apt  to  be  such  a  discrepancy  be- 
level,  or  intelligence,  is  determined  to  be  either  tween  mental  ages  and  actual  ages  that  any 
below  or  to  exceed  a  normal  level,  it  is  an  ade-  school  which  has  its  grades  arranged  strictly 
quate  explanation  of  conduct  previously  unin-  chronologically  is  going  to  have  its  "problems." 
telligible.  It  means  that  the  extremes  of  intelligence  in 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  study  of  each  class,  that  is  the  children  of  youngest  men- 

the  tests  and  how  they  are  given.    A  brief  tality  and  the  ones  of  oldest  mentality,  are  the 

explanation  of  the  methods  used  in  the  school-  Johnnies  and  the  Billies  whose  prototypes  ap- 

room  will  suffice.     The  mental  capacity  of  any  peared  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
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Arrived  at  this  point  it  is  much  easier  for  us  agement  was  souring  Billy  on  the  world.  Indeed, 
to  understand  Johnny  Badboy  than  it  was  for  both  Johnny  and  Billy  were  rapidly  having  their 
his  teacher  who  thought  him  a  fatty  lummox  intrinsic  value  as  future  assets  in  the  commun- 
of  mediocre  intelligence,  and  than  it  was  for  ity  ruined.  They  were  misunderstood  and  so 
his  father  who  considered  his  son  the  black  the  wrong  treatment  was  applied.  But  these 
sheep  of  the  family  and  not  at  all  a  "  chip  off  two  youngsters  were  not  the  sole  victims,  the 
the  old  block. "  Moreover,  if  we  were  to  give  loss  of  time  in  each  case  must  be  multiplied  by 
Johnny  one  of  the  new  National  Intelligence  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  room. 
Tests,  we  would  be  likely  to 
disagree  thoroughly  with  the 
principal  who  was  convinced 
that  the  child  was  simply 
another  "hopeless  case." 
The  symptoms  all  point  one 
way:  that  Johnny  who  is 
eight  years  old  is  blessed 
with  a  mental  age  of  per- 
haps ten  years.  According 
to  the  methods  now  in  use 
for  arranging  primary  classes 
as  strictly  as  possible  ac- 
cording to  chronological 
ages,  it  never  occurred  to 
anybody  that  Johnny  should 
not  be  in  the  third  grade. 
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The  idea  that  he 
belonged  higher  up  seemed  absurd.  His  marks 
indicated  nothing  brilliant.  Far  from  it — he 
was  lazy  with  a  streak  of  stupidity !  But  it  had 
not  taken  the  boy  very  long  to  discover  that  he 
could  "get  by"  with  extremely  little  effort.  A 
glance  at  the  reader  was  enough,  then  there  was 
lots  and  lots  of  time  for  cartooning  the  teacher. 
Arithmetic  represented  no  achievement,  and 


Measuring  the  mind  reveals  in  this  particular 
case  an  interesting  and  significant  paradox. 
That  is  the  question  of  retardation. 

THE   "RETARDED"    CHILD 

IN  a  popular  sense,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his- 
teacher,  his  principal,  and  his  parents 
Billy  Backward  was  a  "retarded"  child.  An 
accurate  interpretation   of  that   word  means 


hence,  with  nothing   to   keep  him  occupied,  that  Billy  was  held  back.     In  actual  years  he 

Johnny  had  become  fidgety,  and  proficient  only  was  older  than  the  rest  of  the  children  in  his 

in  the  art  of  making  trouble.     School  was  a  class.     The  normal  place  for  a  boy  of  his  years 

bore,  and  Johnny  thoroughly  detested  it.  was  in  the  seventh  grade  instead  of  in  the  fifth. 

The  case  of  Billy  Backward  has  some  points  This  conclusion,  that  Billy  was  retarded,  implied, 

of  similarity.     He  did  not  like  school  and  his  to  those  who  were  handling  the  "dull  boy," 

marks  were  not  among  the  best — far  from  it.  that  the  faster  Billy  could  be  pushed  and  the 

Sometimes  he  tried  to  learn  the  lesson  but  he  nearer  he  could  be  brought  to  his  place  in  the 

always  met  with  disappointment.     Probably  chronological    grades    then    the    more    nearly 

the  reader  has  already  detected  Billy's  trouble,  would  the  problem  of  Billy  Backward  be  solved. 


He  was  ten  years  old  and  had  only  about  an 
eight  year  intelligence.  That  was  nothing 
against  Billy,  he  couldn't  help  it.  He  was 
born  with  a  certain  mental  capacity,  and  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  handle  exercises  con- 
trived for  an  intelligence  two  years  ahead  of 
what  he  possessed  was  really  no  disgrace.  The 
threats  and  exhortations  of  the  teacher,  who 
spent  so  much  of  her  time  on  Billy,  could  not 


The  tendencies  thus  created  in  the  case  of  this 
unfortunate  youngster  were  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  should  have  been  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  case  was  continually  ag- 
gravated by  receiving  the  wrong  treatment. 
And  how  universally  this  is  being  repeated 
through  our  schools  and  how  many  "stupid 
children"  are  being  misunderstood  and  having 
their  chances   spoiled,   may   be  imagined   by 


improve  matters.  The  rod  which  Billy's  those  who  realize  how  many  human  problems 
father  applied  every  other  year  did  not  add  one  there  are  in  the  classrooms.  When  the  em- 
cubit  to  his  mental  stature.     Constant  discour-     phasis  is  placed  on  mental  age  instead  of  on 
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actual  age  it  is  seen  that  Billy  Backward  is  not 
"retarded"  at  all,  but  that  on  the  contrary  he 
is  "accelerated."  The  problem  which  seemed 
very  difficult  before,  now,  by  means  of  the 
mental  test,  becomes  clear  and  simple. 

The  other  side  of  this  paradox  of  retardation 
is  Johnny  Badboy,  the  "hopeless  case." 

As  has  already  been  implied,  the  reason  that 
Johnny  was  a  lazy  nuisance  was  not  Johnny's 
fault;  it  was  the  fault  of  his  teachers  and  his 
parents  who  misunderstood  him.  Nobody  ever 
thought  of  calling  Johnny  "retarded."  He 
was  not  a  year  too  old  for  his  class.  The 
lazier  he  grew  the  more  his  marks  slumped 
off  so  that  if  anything  he  ought  to  have  been 
reduced  a  grade — that  would  make  him  sit  up 
and  take  notice!  If  this  treatment  were  con- 
tinued, as  has  been  the  case  countless  times, 
then  it  might  truly  be  said  concerning 
Johnny's  mentality  that  he  was  "cursed  with 
riches." 

Examine  this  case  in  the  light  of  the  lad's 
mental  age,  and  we  discover  an  example  of 
bona  fide  retardation.  Part  of  the  beauty  of 
this  process  lies  in  its  simplicity.  The  same 
standard  test  can  be  given  at  the  same  time 
and  in  an  identical  manner  to  these  two  "  prob- 
lems," and  the  result  will  show  that  exactly  the 
opposite  situation  exists  than  that  which  was 
thought  to  exist. 

It  would  not  be  pertinent  to  try  and  dictate 
here  exactly  what  method  of  treatment  should 
be  accorded  in  the  cases  which  have  been  used 
as  examples.  That  is  for  professional  edu- 
cators to  devise  from  all  the  means  at  their 
disposal.  It  would  also  depend  on  local  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  each  case.  But  whatever 
the  method  by  which  the  goal  is  reached  it 
would  certainly  be  more  wise  and  more  ad- 
vantageous than  when  the  problem  was  im- 
properly sensed.  But  for  our  own  use  by  and 
by  we  will  assume  a  procedure  and  see  what 
happens. 

THE    MENTIMETERS 

ON  a  red-letter  day  a  psychologist  arrives 
at  the  school  where  the  battered  wrecks 
of  Johnny  and  Billy  are  in  attendance.  He 
spends  about  forty  minutes  in  the  third  grade 
room  where  he  absorbs  the  children's  attention 
with  "games"  of  which  the  following  affords  a 
brief  sample: 

On  the  space  after  each  word,  write  the  word 
which  means  just  the  opposite  of  the  printed 
word: 


i    good  10  empty  16  nowhere 

24  wisdom        31  partiality        34  spurious 
40  sycophantic 

Write  one  word  in  each  blank.  Choose  in 
each  case  the  best  word  that  you  can  think  of 
to  make  the  whole  sentence  sound  right. 

1     The  dogs  name Jack. 

6    The  best  children the  most  friends. 

10    Almost  any  man if  he  really  tries. 

15     Anything is  not doing is 

hardly  worth at  all. 

20     one their  presence not, 

does , a  rule, one's 

guests. 

Show  by  a  line  how  you  would  pass  through 
the  drawings  below  without  touching  any  line. 
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Write  the  answers  in  the  blanks,  using  the 
other  side  of  the  sheet  to  figure  on : 

1.     How  many  are  5  men  and  3  men? 

7.  If  the  price  of  lemons  is  2  for  5  cents,  how 
many  can  you  buy  for  40  cents? 

14.  At  the  middle  of  the  month  a  merchant  had 
$  1, 200  in  the  bank.  He  deposited  $30 
each  day  for  six  days  and  on  Monday 
morning  wrote  checks  for  two  thirds  as 
much  as  his  deposits  for  the  week.  Tues- 
day afternoon  he  deposited  a  check  one 
fourth  as  large  as  his  balance  in  the 
bank.  What  balance  should  his  check- 
book show  on  Tuesday  night? 

Mark  the  thing  that  is  wrong: 


After  an  inspection  of  the  sample  mental 
tests  given  above  as  being  for  a  third  grade 
room  the  reader  is  probably  greatly  excited. 
How  could  children  whose  chronological  age  is 
presumably  eight  years  be  expected  to  solve 
some  of  these  intelligence  riddles?  Exactly 
the  point.  They  are  not  expected  to  solve  more 
than  the  normal  intellect  corresponding  to  their 
age  would  solve.  Correspondingly  they  are 
expected  to  answer  more  on  each  list  than 
number  one  which  is  highly  elemental.  The 
list  of  questions  is  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty. 
That  is,  a  mental  age  of  eight  should  answer 
down  to  a  certain  point  on  each  list,  and  a 
mental  age  of  eleven  should  answer  to  a 
point  further  along.  The  reader  who  is 
astonished  that  some  of  these  questions  are 
asked  and  thinks  that  it  is  nonsense,  has  gone 
straight  back  to  the  old-fashioned  notion  about 
chronological  age,  and  so  far  as  that  person  is 
concerned  this  article  has  failed  of  its  purpose. 
It  is  because  any  group  of  persons  who  are  of 
the  same  actual  age  have  a  great  variety  of 
mental  ages  that  these  tests  are  applicable. 
This  is  like  a  mental  ladder.  The  rung  to 
which  a  child  crawls  along  it  indicates  its 
intelligence.  But  to  get  back  to  the  school 
room. 

After  giving  Johnny  Badboy's  class  the  test, 
the  psychologist  graded  their  papers,  and  then 
arranged  the  names  of  the  children  in  the  order 
of  their  mental  age.  Johnny's  name  headed 
the  list!     That  meant  nothing  extraordinary 
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to  the  psychologist  because  he  was  a  stranger,  to  seed  in  an  inferior  class  and  the  psychologist 

but  when  the  teacher  saw  the  name  of  the  has  had  his  prescription  carried  out. 
ne'er-do-well  at  the  head  of  the  class  she  threw         Of  course,  the  same  result  may  not  always 

up  her  hands.  be  reached  by  letting  the  child  skip  a  grade. 

There  are  other  ways  of  setting  tasks  com- 

A    BOLD    PREDICTION  ,         •-.    «.       •    .    ,,      .         ,  ,        , 

mensurate  with  the  intellect.     In  some  schools 

THE   immediate   result   of   this   discovery  special  classes  have  been  arranged  for  bright 

concerning  the  mentality  of  Johnny  was  children.     The   A    and    B    system,    which    is 

to  cause  a  controversy  between  the  teacher,  widely  used  in  large  schools,  is  a  rough  approx- 

who  thought  that  nobody  could  tell  her  any-  imation  of  this.     Thus,  the  work  corresponding 

thing  about  "that  boy,"  and  the  psychologist  to  a   chronological   age  may   be  made  more 

who  had   given   her  the   key   to   unlock   the  nearly  to  correspond  also  to  the  mental  age  of 

problem.     The  fact  that  the  teacher's  views  the  children.     Their  experience  may  be  broader 

were  in  discord  with  the  results  of  the  mental  and  richer  while  they  are  not  subjected  to  the 

test  was  not  a  new  experience  for  the  psycholo-  unsavory  process  called  "pushing." 
gist,  but  it  piqued  him  a  little  to  find  this 

teacher  so  "cock-sure."  He  therefore  with-  mental  stature 
drew  all  suggestions  which  temporized  in  O  PEAKING  of  "pushing"  is  a  reminder 
Johnny's  case  and  made  a  bold  proposition:  O  of  poor  old  Billy  Backward  who  was  the 
"  Let  Johnny,  despite  his  mediocre  marks,  be  problem  in  the  fifth  grade  room.  The  results 
advanced  two  grades,  instead  of  one,  in  June;  of  the  mental  tests  in  that  room  showed  that 
then  watch  what  happens.  Perhaps  this  will  Billy's  intellect  was  about  two  years  younger 
be  a  fair  prediction:  For  a  month,  or  perhaps  than  the  average  of  his  class.  The  method 
two,  Johnny's  path  will  be  torturous.  He  for  dealing  with  Billy  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
won't  grasp  the  work,  and  it  will  be  a  blow  than  that  for  his  brighter  comrade,  because  it 
to  his  pride  when  he  looks  at  the  arithmetic  is  embarrassing.  But  the  psychology  is  exactly 
and  finds  that  he  isn't  able  to  understand  it  as  the  same.  To  be  happy,  to  be  successful,  it  is 
he  does  now  at  a  glance.  That  will  be  dis-  necessary  that  Billy's  tasks  fit  his  intelligence, 
couraging.  He  will  be  the  lowest  one  in  the  In  the  fifth  grade,  and  in  each  grade  that  he 
class.  During  this  time  it  will  seem  as  though  was  pushed  and  whipped  into,  the  tasks  were 
I  am  thoroughly  mistaken;  there  will  be  a  beyond  his  mental  capacity,  and  discourage- 
clamor  on  the  part  of  everybody  who  has  any-  ment  was  the  result.  It  will  probably  be  a 
thing  to  do  with  Johnny  to  drop  him  into  the  disappointment  to  Billy's  parents,  but  it 
fourth  grade.  Then  suddenly  the  boy  will  see  ought  not  to  be:  people  have  a  variety  of 
that  he  can  do  fifth  grade  arithmetic;  he  will  mental  statures,  just  as  they  have  a  variety  of 
try  to  do  a  little  more — he  will  have  grasped  the  statures  in  feet  and  inches.  At  any  rate,  the 
fundamentals.  He  will  work  an  entire  period  disappointment  which  results  from  cutting 
on  his  reading  because  by  so  doing  he  can  read  the  tasks  to  fit  the  intellect  of  the  child  is  not 
as  well  as  the  'older  kids/  There  will  be  a  half  so  great  as  a  life  long  series  of  discourage- 
marvellous  change.  Johnny  will  climb  steadily  ments.  The  treatment  administered  in  light 
in  the  class,  his  ambition  will  be  aroused  to  of  the  results  of  the  mental  tests  is  at  least 
stand  at  the  head,  and  I  would  not  be  sur-  wisely  directed.  Compare  it  with  the  treat- 
prised  to  find  him  there  after  three  months,  ment  accorded  to  Billy  by  the  teachers  who 
because  he  will  have  to  work  for  what  he  gets."  patted  themselves  on  the  back  for  continually 
For  those  of  us  who  realize  with  the  psy-  disappointing  him  in  the  classroom,  and  by  the 
chologist  that  Johnny  was  just  as  old —  irate  parent  who  thought  that  a  good  beating 
mentally — as  the  rest  of  the  children  in  the  would  advance  the  mental  ability  of  his  son. 
fifth  grade,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  prediction  When  tasks  set  for  Billy  to  perform  are  corn- 
came  true.  Johnny  Badboy  succeeded,  and  mensurate  to  his  mental  age  then  Billy  will 
forgot  about  his  sling-shots  and  his  tomfoolery  be  happy  and  an  asset — otherwise  he  becomes 
as  soon  as  the  task  which  he  had  to  do  measured  a  liability,  and,  alas,  it  is  well  known  how  many 
up  to  his  ability  to  do  it.     This  is  not  hypo-  such  there  are. 

thetical    nor    unpractical.     It    has    occurred  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of   the 

lately  with  almost  unfaltering  success  every  exemplary   intellects    just    discussed    certain 

time  a  superior  intellect  has  been  caught  going  things  were  predicted  with  regard  to  the  im- 
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mediate  welfare  of  the  child.  Within  limi- 
tations it  is  possible  by  means  of  the  mental 
tests  to  look  even  beyond  the  immediate 
future  and  predict  in  a  general  way  what  will 
be  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child  when  he 
shall  have  grown  up.  This  adds  tremendous 
value  to  the  intelligence  test.  The  forecast  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  what  is  called  the 
intelligence  quotient,  referred  to  by  psycholo- 
gists as  the  "I.  Q."  This  is  determined  as 
follows:  By  means  of  a  group  test  on  the 
mentimeter  plan,  supplemented  by  an  individ- 
ual test  on  the  Binet  plan,  the  mental  age  of  a 
child  is  found.  Let  us  say  that  it  is  seven  years, 
six  months.  His  actual  age  is  possibly  six 
years,  eight  months.  Both  of  these  results 
are  then  written  in  terms  of  months,  and  put 
into  a  fraction,  with  the  mental  age  as  the 
numerator  and  the  actual  age  as  the  denomi- 
nator. This  would  make  our  example  read 
90  divided  by  80,  and  when  reduced  to  a  per- 
centage basis  the  I.  Q.  in  this  case  would  be 
about  112;  that  is,  the  child  is  somewhat 
brighter  than  the  strictly  normal  child  of  the 
same  age.  This  is  a  sign  post  of  the  child's 
intelligence.  It  is  accurate  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  and  far  more  accurate  than 
the  judgment  of  a  teacher,  when  she  says:  "I 
think  that  Mary  is  a  bright  child"  or  "Martha 
is  more  stupid  than  most  of  the  children  in  the 
class."  The  human  equation  is  notorious  for 
its  inaccuracies.  Dr.  Terman  tells  the  follow- 
ing story:  In  one  university  class  twenty-five 
intelligent  members,  who  had  worked  together 
for  a  year,  were  invited  by  their  instructor  to 
rate  each  other  from  1  to  25  in  order  of  in- 
telligence. What  was  the  result?  Almost 
every  member  of  the  class  was  rated  among  the 
brightest  by  some  one  and  almost  every 
member  was  put  among  the  dullest  by  some 
one.  Besides  being  scientific,  the  important 
feature  of  the  I.  Q.  is  that  it  is  practically  a 
constant.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
modifications  which  will  be  mentioned,  the 
intelligence  quotient  will  not  change  materially 
as  a  person  grows  older.  Furthermore  the 
capacity  of  the  mind  does  not  increase  after 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  except  in  the  case  of 
some  abnormal  intellects.  See  what  all  this 
means.  If  a  six  year  old  child  in  the  first 
grade  has  its  intelligence  measured  and  it  is 
found  that  its  mentality  is  only  four  years, 
then  the  intelligence  quotient  is  66,  or  |. 
When  this  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  be- 
yond which  his  mentality  cannot  be  expected 


to  develop,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  his 
mental  age  will  be  only  two  thirds  of  sixteen  or 
below  eleven  years.  In  theory  that  child 
should  receive  special  training  at  some  trade, 
since  an  intellect  of  between  ten  and  eleven 
years  cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  in  work 
which  requires  ability  at  reading.  By  such 
means  a  child  is  made  happy  in  his  work  and 
he  becomes  a  distinct  asset  in  that  society 
which  places  him  where  he  can  contribute  his 
fullest  share.  In  practice  this  method  is  being 
used  only  in  special  centres  where  it  is  largely 
in  the  experimental  stage,  but  where  the  re- 
sults exceed  all  expectations.  Corresponding 
to  the  case  just  cited  is  that  of  the  child  with  a 
high  I.  Q. — say  1 50.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  this 
child  will  have  an  intelligence  of  perhaps 
twenty-four.  Here  is  a  brilliant  asset  which 
should  be  trained  to  contribute  its  great  worth 
to  society. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  how  much  this 
forecast  may  mean  and  how  much  has  un- 
questionably been  lost  by  not  understanding  it 
in  the  past.  The  immortal  Turner,  whose 
landscapes  are  in  the  finest  collections  in  Eu- 
rope, was  the  son  of  a  barber  in  London.  His 
education  was  meagre.  He  used  to  go  down 
to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  draw  pictures 
in  the  mud  with  a  stick.  His  father,  thinking 
such  a  pastime  unbecoming,  used  to  beat  him 
soundly  and  call  him  lazy.  What  would  a 
mental  test  of  that  boy  have  shown  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  his  future?  Harriet  Martin- 
eau  was  deaf  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  she  never 
possessed  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  Her 
mother  saw  in  her  only  a  stupid,  dull  child. 
Yet  Harriet  Martineau's  brilliant  mind  has 
placed  her  among  the  greatest  literary  geniuses 
of  England. 

The  intelligence  predictions  which  have  been 
used  as  examples  show  the  extremes  to  which 
the  I.  Q.  may  be  applied  within  the  limits 
of  normal  minds.  When  used  for  intellects 
which  are  about  the  average  its  practice  is  more 
wide-spread.  For  instance  the  following  fore- 
cast points  the  way  to  the  most  efficient 
education  for  a  bright  child  whose  I.  Q.  is  125: 
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High  Kindergarten 
Second  Grade 
High  Fourth 
Low  Seventh 
1  st  Year  High 
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The  statement  that  normally  the  intelli-  that  St.  Matthew  was  right,  every  man  shall 
gence  does  not  develop  after  sixteen  years  do  "according  to  his  several  ability." 
of  age  may  create  some  confusion.  It  must  The  richest  opportunity  for  each  individual 
be  recalled  that  intelligence  means  mental  is  the  basis  of  democracy.  But  if  persons  are 
capacity  as  separate  from  knowledge.  Know-  to  be  educated  along  that  line  of  endeavor 
edge  is  simple  facts  assimilated  by  the  mind,  which  calls  forth  their  best  ability,  at  least 
Of  course  the  two  are  not  sharply  separated,  in  a  general  way,  what  degree  of  intelligence 
Intelligence  can  be  partially  measured  by  is  most  appropriate  for  each  task?  For  in- 
measuring  knowledge  and  vice  versa.  The  two  stance:  it  has  been  found  that  the  job  of  a 
are  more  or  less  interdependent,  but  for  motorman  on  a  street  car  would  be  poorly 
practical  purposes  a  distinction  exists  which  served  by  a  person  whose  intellect  is  rated  as 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage  and  for  higher  "superior"  or  "very  superior" — that  is  the 
efficiency.  If  intelligence  does  not  increase  adult  intelligence  designation  for  a  mental  age 
beyond  sixteen,  that  does  not  imply  that  of  sixteen  years  or  above.  A  person  of  that 
knowledge  cannot  be  increased.  Such  a  state-  intelligence  would  find  so  many  things  to  think 
ment  would  be  absurd.  Clemenceau  says:  about  that  his  street  car  would  be  a  menace 
"Everything  I  have  learned  that  is  worth  to  pedestrians  and  other  traffic.  On  the  other 
while,  I  learned  after  thirty."  Even  though  hand,  a  man  whose  intelligence  rating  is  "in- 
mental  capacity  may  never  increase  beyond  ferior"  or  "very  inferior" — which  corresponds 
that  of  adolescence,  a  person  who  has  acquired  to  a  mental  age  of  ten  years  or  below — should 
plenty  of  room  in  his  intellect  may  spend  every  not  be  employed  as  a  motorman  because  he 
day  of  his  three  score  and  ten  years  storing  up  would  not  be  likely  to  think  quickly  enough  to 
knowledge.  The  chances  are  that  a  large  avoid  accidents  and  could  not  read  many  of 
intelligence  can  make  good  use  of  the  facts  the  warning  signs.  Which  reminds  us  that 
which  are  assimilated.  But  the  fact  that  in-  some  one  has  said  that  if  the  greatest  of  the 
telligence  ceases  to  grow  at  an  early  age  is  less  early  teachers,  Socrates,  lived  in  New  York 
appalling,  on  the  face  of  it,  than  another  fact  to-day  he  would  straightway  get  run  over! 
which  the  mental  tests  furnish.  Of  course,  every  task  has,  and  should  have, 

If  the  gentle  reader  should  one  day  meet  Mr.  a  fairly  wide  scope  of  intelligence  among  the 

Average  Man  on  the  street  and  should  tell  persons   who   work    at    it.    There   are   good 

him  that  he  had  a  mentality  only  thirteen  or  workers  and  there  are  bad  workers;  there  are 

fourteen    years    old,    probably    the    reader's  expert  watch-makers  and  there  are  bungling 

safety  would  immediately  become  a  matter  of  watch-makers.     Competition  sometimes  goes 

grave  concern.     The  fact  that  he  would  in  all  a  long  way  toward  bringing  out  talent.     But 

probability  be  right  would  not  save  him  from  there  are  also  in  each  task  persons  who  are  too 

the   consequences   of   apparently   insulting   a  good  or  too  bad  for  the  job,  and  they  ought  to 

well-dressed  American   citizen.     But   the  ex-  be  doing  something  else.     The  chart  on  the 

amination  of  the  intellects  of  a  great  cross-  opposite  page,  compiled  from  mental  examina- 

section  of  the  nation  has  actually  betrayed  that  tions  given  to  a  million  and  a  half  Americans, 

the   average  adult  intelligence  in  the  United  shows  the  average  intelligence  that  is  working 

States  is  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  at  certain  jobs. 

old.     This  may  help  us  to  revise  some  ideas  of  The  scientific  method  of  forecasting  future 

propriety,  and  so  facilitate  the  efficient  use  of  abilities  by  measuring  present  intelligence  may 

mental  examinations.     An  intellect  of  twenty-  touch  a  fearful  chord.     But  fortunately  there 

four  is  very  superior,  above  that  is  phenomenal;  is  nothing  supernatural   about   it— there  are 

an  intellect  of  twelve  is  low,  but  seldom  feeble-  no  properties  borrowed  from  such  arts  as  the 

minded,  it  frequently  does  its  part  in  contrib-  ouija  board  and  coffee  grounds.     The  I.  Q. 

uting  to  progress.     Thus,  we  are  "all  in  the  is  a  practical  means  to  greater   educational 

swim."     A  man  of  medium  height  does  not  efficiency,    but    it    does    not    spell    "foregone 

aspire  to  be  a  giant  in  a  sideshow  and  does  not  conclusion."     Predictions    based    on    the    in- 

feel  chagrined  because  such  distinction  is  denied  telligence  tests  may  be  depended  upon  only  in 

him.     A   Fiji    Islander  is  not  humiliated  be-  the  large  number  of  cases.     In  an  individual 

cause  he  cannot  explain  the  binomial  theorem,  case  there  are  always  other  definite  influences 

Even  the  prim  haberdasher  on  Broadway  leaves  which  modify  the  result.     These  are  tempera- 

that  to  others.     The  intelligence  tests  prove  ment,  environment,  and  opportunity.    These 
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TAILORS 

TEAMSTERS 

FARMERS 
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PLUMBERS 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

DOCTORS 

PREACHERS 

OCCUPATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE    STANDARDS 

The  black  horizontal  lines  show  the  scope  of  intelligence  employed  in  certain  occupations.  The  perpendicular  mark 
shows  the  average  intelligence  of  each  group.  These  results  have  been  tabulated  from  the  examination  of  the  minds  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  persons.     Key:    A,  very  superior  intelligence;  B,  superior;  C+>  high  average;  C,  average; 

C — ,  low  average;  D,  inferior 


influences  may  be  termed  the  human  factor  of 
safety.  They  are  more  ready  to  encourage  a 
low  intellect  to  higher  achievement  than  they 
are  to  discourage  a  superior  intellect  from  at- 
taining its  goal. 

There  is  no  opportunity  here  to  discuss  other 
matters  of  far-reaching  significance  suggested 
by  the  intelligence  tests.  It  throws  light  upon 
such  social  problems  as  delinquency,  crimi- 
nology, socialism,  and  the  agitation  by  certain 
labor  unions  for  a  uniform  wage  scale  which 
disregards  individual  worth. 

Equally  fascinating  is  the  economic  aspect, 
of  which  a  single  angle  is  as  follows.  If,  by 
scientific  procedure,  one  year  can  be  saved  in 
the  education  of  each  person,  what  financial 
saving  would  ensue?  It  has  been  estimated 
that  education  costs  the  state  or  the  in- 
dividual about  $500  per  person  per  annum. 
Our  nation  has  a  population  of,  say,  1 10  million. 
Now  if  one  year  were  saved  in  the  education 
of  each  member  of  the  population  then  the 
total  saving  in  money  would  be  $500 
multiplied  by  110  million.  This  vast  sum 
would  not  only  be  saved  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation but  it  would  be  spent  in  other  con- 
structive ways  so  that  the  total  gain  would 
be,  in  a  sense,  doubled. 


Just  one  more  question.  What  modifi- 
cations in  present-day  educational  procedure 
will  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  new 
light  shed  upon  mental  development  by  the 
intelligence  tests?  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
In  a  large  number  of  schools — notably  in  New 
York  City,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin — changes  have  already  been 
effected  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  have  a 
class  of  more  homogeneous  mental  age.  The 
ultimate  changes  will  depend  upon  a  careful 
study  by  experts,  such  as  is  being  conducted 
carefully  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. That  institution  operates,  as  a  field 
for  its  researches,  two  large  and  flourishing 
elementary  schools — the  Horace  Mann  School 
and  the  Lincoln  School.  As  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence which  Columbia  University  feels  in  intel- 
ligence tests,  it  is  significant  that  a  student,  who 
is  endorsed  by  his  former  principal,  may  elect  to 
enter  the  university  by  a  mental  examination 
in  lieu  of  the  regular  entrance  examinations. 
Other  universities  throughout  the  country  are 
experimenting  and  the  adoption  of  the  same 
plan  by  them  is  imminent.  Thus,  with  promi- 
nent educators  hot  on  the  trail,  the  science  of 
measuring  the  mind  is  destined  for  a  great  and 
immediate  future. 


THE  ART  OF  THE 
"HELPING  TEACHER" 

Who  Increases  the  Efficiency  of  Rural  Schools  in  New  Jersey  by  ioo  per  cent. 
A   Practical  Cure  for  the    Defects  of  the  One-Room,   One-Teacher   School 

By  GEORGE  MacADAM 


ON  THE  morning  of  June  4th 
there  was  an  amazing  number 
of  vehicles  on  the  roads  of  Hun- 
terdon County — that  rolling, 
rural  subdivision  of  New  Jersey 
that  for  a  score  or  so  of  miles  skirts  the  pic- 
turesque reaches  of  the  Delaware  River.  The 
vehicles  were  of  all  kinds,  the  majority,  auto- 
mobiles (mostly  " flivvers")  with  a  generous 
interspersion  of  horse-drawn  vehicles — buck- 
boards,  rockaways,  buggies,  even  a  few  farm 
wagons  with  hay-racks. 

They  were  all  loaded  to  full  capacity,  with 
children,  women,  men,  and  lunch  baskets.  An 
observer  with  mathematical  tendencies  would 
have  put  the  passenger  ratio  at  something  like 
this:  children  6,  women  3,  men  1. 

And  all  these  vehicles  were  traveling  roads 
that  converged  at  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Flem- 
ington,  the  "small  town"  metropolis  of  Hunter- 
don County. 

An  observer,  standing  by  the  roadside  and 
noting  the  preponderance  of  children,  would 
have  opined  that  "the  circus  must  be  in  town." 
But  a  glance  at  the  Fair  Grounds  would  have 
shown  no  mushroom  growth  of  "big-top"  and 
side-shows. 

No;  it  was  none  of  the  old-time  "doings." 
A  new  annual  event  has  been  put  down  on  the 
rural  almanac.  A  live  community  interest 
has  been  roused  in  the  county's  most  valuable 
crop — its  school  children;  and  the  new  event 
is  the  annual  rural  school  festival. 

And  all  those  vehicles  traveling  toward 
Flemington  on  the  morning  of  June  4th  were 
carrying  crop  and  exhibitors  to  the  Fair 
Grounds.  There  were  about  3,000  children, 
1,500  women,  and  more  than  500  men — in  all, 
more  people  than  had  ever  before  gathered  at 
the  Fair  Grounds. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  parade,  all 
vehicles  circling  the  race  track  twice.     Then — 


10:30  Athletic  Events. 

11:15  Spelling  Contests. 

1 1  45  Arithmetic  Contests. 

12:00  Four-minute  Speeches. 
1:30  Health  Pageant:  "Strong-Child,"  schools  of 
North  Hunterdon. 
Historical  Pageant:  "The  Making  of  Amer- 
ica," schools  of  South  Hunterdon. 

Presentation  of  prizes:  B.  L.  C.  pins,  Better  Lan- 
guage and  Health  Club  certificates,  and 
medals  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Health. 

Exhibits  of  general  schoolwork,  baking,  and  sewing 
displayed  in  the  main  building. 

It  was  not  only  individual  against  individual 
but  also  school  against  school;  and  so  for  the 
spectator  there  was  sometimes  parental,  but 
always  neighborhood,  pride.  The  races,  the 
spelling  and  arithmetic  and  speech-making 
contests  were  watched  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest, applause  and  cheers  greeting  the  winners. 
The  presentation  of  "Better  Language"  and 
"Health  Club"  certificates,  and  the  award 
of  prizes  for  exhibits  of  school  work  and  of  sew- 
ing and  baking,  also  got  their  share  of  interest 
and  commendation. 

During  recent  years,  people  of  alien  birth 
have  begun  to  settle  in  large  numbers  in 
Hunterdon  County.  The  scholars  in  the 
little  school  at  Summit,  for  instance,  are  nearly 
all  the  children  of  Italian-born  parents.  But 
these  children,  many  of  them  accompanied 
by  one  or  both  of  their  parents,  traveled  to 
the  festival,  and  some  of  them  carried  away 
prizes. 

It  was  a  great  get-together  day,  and  rural 
school  stock  went  up  many  points. 

The  event,  however,  was  not  unique  to 
Hunterdon  County.  In  many  other  counties 
of  New  Jersey  there  were  rural  school  festivals, 
similar  in  scope,  similar  in  spirit. 

Now  the  person  who  knows  rural  schools 
as  they  are  in  most  states  of  the  Union, 
and  as  they  were  in  New  Jersey  until  very 
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recently,   who  knows  that   rural   schools  are  women  who  "go  into"  teaching  while  waiting 

the  "deadest"  part  of  our  educational  system,  for  something  better  to  turn  up.     The  situa- 

and  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  moribund  tion  has  been  bad;  but   now,  with  industry 

condition  is  that  community  interest  in  them  making  generous  bids  for  women's  work,  there 

is  apathetic — this  person  will  ask  how  New  is    every   probability   that   it  will    be  worse. 

Jersey  has  roused  a  neighborhood  spirit  that  Sixty-two  and  three  tenths  per  cent,  of  the  total 

has  vitalized  its  rural  schools.  school  enrollment  of  the  nation  is  rural. 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  an  innovation, 

.,     «.    xt           T                           .      •            •            .       v     ,r  CONSOLIDATION 

that  New  Jersey  asserts  is  unique  to  itself — 

a  small  corps  of  women  who  are  known  as  H  ^HE  real  solution  for  the  rural  school  prob- 

helping    teachers.      This    innovation    passed  1    lem   in    many   parts    of    the    country   is 

out  of  the  experimental  stage  almost  at  its  consolidation — abolishing   the    small,   isolated 

inception.     It  is  only  four  years  old.     fn  his  schools,    and    substituting   a    large,    centrally 

current  report,  Calvin  N.   Kendall,  Commis-  located  school  to  and  from  which  the  children 

sioner  of  Education  of  New  Jersey,  says  of  are  transported  by  motor-bus.      By  this  means 

the  helping  teachers:  "They  have  increased,  large  numbers  of  children,  of  approximately 

in  my  judgment,  the  value  of  rural  schools  the  same  age  and  similar  mental  capacity  and 

100  per  cent."  attainment,  can  be  instructed  together;  bigger 

pay  can  be  afforded  for  the  teachers;  commun- 

WHAT  THE    PROBLEM    PRESENTS  v      r    •                   +                   u                 a   a   f       <-u 

ity  living  quarters  can  be  provided  for  them; 

THE  problem  of  the  rural  schools  is  an  they  can  have  the  stimulus  of  working  together; 

old  one.     Many  of  their  difficulties  are  and  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  real  super- 

seemingly  inherent.     The  rural  school  is  al-  vision    and    direction.     Consolidated    schools 

most  invariably  a  one- room,  one-teacher  school,  mean  more  and  better  prepared  teachers  and 

This  teacher  has  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  or  so  modern  educational  facilities  for  the  country 

of  pupils  whose  ages  may  range  from  six  to  child.     In  other  words,  country  children  would 

sixteen.     She  accordingly  must  cover  a  wide  have  what  a  majority  of  them  lack  at  the  pres- 

range  of  subjects,  adapting  herself  many  times  ent  time — equality  of  educational  opportun- 

each  day  to  the  varying  levels  of  growth  and  ity  with  city  children, 
attainment.     While  the  teacher  of  the  graded 
city  school,  who  instructs  a  single  group  of 

children    presumably    equal    in    age    and  at-  II  ERE  are  some  of  the  obstructions  that 

tainment,  has  the  help  of  expert  principals  and  11   the  movement  encounters: 

supervisors,  the  rural  teacher  is  isolated,  not  If  children  are  to  be  transported  satisfac- 

only  *barred   from   the   stimulus   that   comes  torily  during  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  a  con- 

from  contact  with  those  working  in  the  same  solidated  school,  there   must   be  good   roads, 

field,  but  also  practically  without  expert  super-  The  consolidated  school  movement  must  wait 

vision  or  advice.  on  the  good  road  movement. 

The  immediate  control  of  a  rural  school  is  There  are  old  prejudices  to  be  overcome, 

usually  vested  in  a  local  board  of  education.  Where  the  plan  has  not  been  tried,  for  instance, 

Its  members  usually  know  nothing  of  modern  many  parents  object  to  their  children  being 

methods.     Unless  enlightenment   is   borne  in  carried  to  a  school  two  or  three  miles  away, 

upon  them,  they  are  apt  to  proceed  on  that  They  want  their  children  to  attend  a  school 

good    old    hide-bound    theory:     "What    was  near  home. 

good  enough  for  me  is  good  enough  for  my  There  are  neighborhood  rivalries  to  be  settled, 

children."     Unless  the  teacher  is  a  local  prod-  A  consolidated  school  must  be  centrally  located, 

uct,  she  is  likely  to  find  herself  in  an  unsym-  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  anywhere  from  four 

pathetic,  occasionally  a  hostile,  atmosphere.  to  a  dozen  cross-roads   settlements   to  yield 

The  pay  of  the  rural  teacher  is  low;  it  is  the  pride  and  convenience  of  the  schoolhouse 

difficult  for  her  to  get   a   suitable   boarding  to  one. 

place;  her  social  environment  is  often  unat-  The  township  is  usually  the  local  unit  for 

tractive.     It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  rural  school   taxation.     In   the   older   states  many 

schools,  requiring  the  most  efficient,  have  been  of  the  townships  are  of  irregular  shape;  and 

able  to  get  only  the  services  of  the  youngest,  it  is  thus  difficult  to  locate  centrally  a  school 

most     inexperienced     teachers— often     young  in  a  taxation  unit. 
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Then,  the  consolidated  school  is  a  "new- 
fangled" institution,  and  our  rural  population 
is  notoriously  conservative. 

None  of  these  obstructions,  however,  is 
ineradicable.  Example,  argument,  subtle  prop- 
aganda, negotiation  are  wearing  them  down 
|n  many  parts  of  the  country. 

But  there  is  one  obstruction  which,  for  many 
sections,  is  permanent.  It  is  impossible  satis- 
factorily to  transport  children  to  a  given 
school  from  a  greater  territory  than  what 
roughly  may  be  described  as  a  circle  having 
an  eight-mile  diameter.  That  means  that  the 
consolidated  school  is  not  a  solution  for  the 
school  problem  in  a  sparsely  settled  district. 
There  will  always  be  a  considerable  number  of 
one-room,  one-teacher  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

Like  every  other  state  that  is  progressive 
educationally,  New  Jersey  puts  its  faith  in  the 
consolidated  school.  It  has  some;  it  wants 
more.  And  while  it  waits,  not  impassively, 
it  relies  on  what  it  believes  is  the  next  best 
thing — the  helping  teachers. 

THE  HELPING  TEACHER 

THE  plan  was  first  officially  outlined  by 
Mr.  Kendall,  New  Jersey's  Commissioner 
of  Education,  in  1915: 

Much  of  the  work  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  teachers 
in  this  state  is  more  or  less  ineffective,  some  of  it 
extremely  so.  The  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion lies  in  the  appointment  of  helping  teachers. 
The  territory  in  a  county  should  be  divided  into 
districts.  Each  of  these  districts  should  contain 
from  25  to  50  teachers,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  schools.  In  each  district  should  be  appointed 
a  helping  teacher  whose  sole  work  would  be  to  help 
teachers. 

This  helping  teacher  would  have  no  administra- 
tive duties  and  would  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent.  Many  of  these  helping 
teachers  should  be  women,  for  a  woman  is  likely 
to  do  better  work  than  the  ordinary  man,  particu- 
larly with  young  children — and  most  of  the  children 
in  these  schools  are  young  children;  and  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  for  the  salaries  that  could  be  paid, 
able  women — but  not,  as  a  rule,  able  men — could 
be  procured. 

This  helping  teacher  should  be  a  person  of  wide 
experience  in  teaching  and  of  good  training.  She 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  rural  life,  and  if  she 
has  had  experience  in  rural  schools,  so  much  the 
better.  She  would  spend  all  her  time  in  the  schools, 
and  would  go  back  to  the  same  teacher  for  repeated, 
prolonged,  and  helpful  visits.  Her  visits  to  teachers 
and  her  conferences  with  them  would  give  them 


the   inspiration   and   assistance   in   teaching  which 
many  of  them  need. 

1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  result  of 
the  work  of  such  a  teacher  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward transforming  poor,  ineffective  schools  into 
good,  effective  schools.  The  persons  who  would 
benefit  by  the  work  of  such  helping  teachers  would 
be  the  children. 

THE    DEMONSTRATION 

THE  Legislature  of  that  year  did  not  see 
the  situation  as  Commissioner  Kendall 
saw  it.  It  needed  a  demonstration  and  the 
demonstration  was  soon  forthcoming.  •  A 
wealthy  man,  much  interested  in  education  in 
New  Jersey,  provided  the  funds  for  the  salary 
and  traveling  expenses  of  a  helping  teacher.  A 
typical  rural  section,  embracing  about  ten 
schools,  in  Hunterdon  County  was  selected  as 
the  place  for  the  experiment,  and  Miss  Myrtle 
Garrison  as  the  teacher  to  make  the  experi- 
ment.    She  began  her  work  in  February,  19 16. 

During  her  first  visit  to  each  school  she  ob- 
tained from  the  teacher  an  expression  of  her 
needs  as  she  felt  them.  In  each  case  the  help- 
ing teacher  and  the  room  teacher  together 
selected  one  definite  line  of  work  in  which  they 
would  aim  to  get  considerable  improvement 
by  the  end  of  the  term,  and  planned  in  addition 
to  that  to  spend  all  the  time  possible  gaining 
improvement  along  general  lines.  It  was  felt 
that  by  following  this  plan  each  teacher  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  good  principles  of  education  through  use 
of  them  in'  one  subject  at  least,  and  would  also 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  definite 
results  of  such  practice.  Together  they  de- 
cided that  the  best  way  to  secure  success  was 
to  have  the  helping  teacher  spend  the  evening 
with  the  room  teacher  before  attempting  to 
work  with  her  the  next  day.  This  would  give 
them  the  benefit  of  careful  planning.  After 
school,  on  the  following  day,  they  could  look 
over  the  results  together,  estimate  the  value 
of  them,  and  plan  for  any  work  which  the 
teacher  wanted  to  undertake  before  the  helping 
teacher  should  come  for  another  visit. 

Miss  Garrison  told  of  one  young  woman  who 
confessed,  during  the  lunch  recess,  that  during 
her  teaching  experience  she  had  only  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  one  person  teach  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  "She  asked  me  to 
teach  a  class  for  her  and  we  decided  upon  a 
second  grade  reading  class.  She  next  asked 
me  if  I  would  take  the  first  and  second  grade 
language  classes." 
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That  was  typical  of  the  teachers  that  had  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  organ- 
been  placed  under  her  guidance.  She  showed  ization  of  health  clubs,  but  in  a  few  cases  I  had 
them  how  to  grade  their  pupils  so  that  there  to  do  the  actual  cleaning  to  prove  to  a  teacher 
would  be  fewer  classes  and  more  instruction  that  it  was  a  greater  sacrifice  of  dignity  on 
for  each  class,  how  to  arrange  their  daily  pro-  my  part  to  teach  in  an  untidy  room  than  to 
grammes,  how  to  make  plans  for  recitations,  how  clean  it,  and  that  as  a  careful  hostess  takes 
to  keep  other  classes  profitably  occupied  while  pride  in  her  home  so  she  should  take  pride  in 
teaching  one.  She  asked  that  the  children's  her  schoolroom. " — Katherine  L.  Smith,  Glou- 
work  be  saved  so  that  she  might  go  over  it  on  cester  County. 
her  next  visit.  ttni        ,  .,      ,.        .   ,,.  ..  ,     ,  . 

"  Her  success  was  pronounced,"  said  Com-  „,  0ne  °f  thet  b,Sfst  th,n8sf  accomplished  in 

missioner  Kendall  in  his  report  for  i9.6.     "  Her  Warren  Count,y    hls  vear-'f'  'nd<*d'  lt  does 

1         r        ,.,         •  •        t  •     1    j-  not  occupy  first  place — was  the  two-day  county 

work  confirmed  the  opinion  of  many,  including  r  ^  1 

.,     ^         -    •  4-v  4.        u  u  1  \a  u  conference — a   meeting  to  encourage  the  co- 

the  Commissioner,  that  such  help  would  be  a  .        r    ,,  r  ,  •      r       ,      ,      , 

great   forward    movement    for   such    schools,  operation  of  all  forces  working  for  the  develop- 

The  Legislature  has  enacted  a  law  which  pro-  me"1  of  the  cou"tv-    To  lead  UP  t0  the  f,nal 

vides  for  the  appointment  of  helping  teachers."  mee  !n«  a  ser'e*  of  community  meet.ngs-e.ght 

in  all — was  held  throughout  the  county.     In 

in  full  swing  several  places  there  were  held  exhibits  of  the 
HTHE  fall  of  1916  saw  twenty  of  these  children's  agricultural  work.  The  vegetables 
1  helping  teachers  beginning  work  on  state  and  canned  goods  were  in  the  basement  of  the 
pay.  lt  was  remarkable  how  soon  they  began  chu\ch>  and  'hue  chickens,  rabbits,  and  other 
to  broaden  out  their  field,  not  only  helping  stock  were  exhibited  on  the  church  lawn  People 
the  rural  teacher  to  become  a  better  instructor,  assembled  about  2 :3o  and  the  pupils  from  the 
often  training  the  untrained  ones,  but  also  flve  or  S1X  schools  of  t^  district  gave  a  co- 
building  up  community  interest  in  the  schools,  operative  programme.  There  was  commumty 
making  them  a  live,  vital  part  of  the  social  sln«inS'. a  sPeaker  on  jome  Phase  of  household 
structure  economics,  school  and  community  health,  or 

The  truest  bird's-eye  view  of  their  work  can  5?™  similar  subJect*  T}^n  [t  ™as  time  to  eat' 
best  be  had  by  a  reading  of  their  reports.  I  The  .suppers  were  provided  in  the  various  corn- 
quote  extracts  which,  if  pieced  together,  will  munitlf  either  by  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
te a  more  or  less  complete  picture:  ^  the  Red  ^ross  societ7>  or  ^  the  ladies 

aid  society  of  the  community. 

"  I  have  made  a  special  effort  along  the  line  "These  meetings  were  planned  to  reach 
of  school  housekeeping,  especially  in  the  one  everyone — children,  teachers,  the  townspeople 
and  two-room  schools.  The  children  were  in  and  out  of  the  church,  and  the  people  in  the 
divided  into  groups  and  assisted  in  general  rural  districts.  In  spite  of  much  skepticism 
housecleaning.  School  grounds  have  been  on  the  part  of  many  who  were  supposed  to 
kept  clean  and  defacing  marks  on  buildings  know  the  pulse  of  the  district,  the  meetings 
erased.  Personally,  I  had  purchased  quanti-  were  amazingly  well  attended.  At  Stewarts- 
ties  of  oatmeal  paper  in  soft  colors.  This  we  ville,  for  example,  it  was  estimated  that  800 
used  to  cover  bare,  dirty  wall  space,  the  chil-  people  attended.  In  Independence  the  church 
dren  posting  good  class  work,  pictures,  etc.  was  filled  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weather 
After  some  effort  all  windows  are  well  cur-  was  very  bad." — Vera  M.  Telfer,  Warren 
tained.     The  interest  and  pride  of  the  pupils  County. 

always  reacted  on  an  indifferent  teacher.     As         „  ,      ,        ,  .       .  .      . 

an  example,  the  teacher  in  one  of  the  schools  .      Awakened  commumty  interest  in  schools 

told  me  nothing  could  be  done.    We  organized  ha?  led   communit>es  to  place   an   increased 

a 'Cake  and  Candy  Club.'     By  February  ist,  valuation    upon    the    teacher.    Three    years 

$25  had  been  raised  by  the  pupils.     Pictures,  a60,.  tf^T    '"    one-roo,m  schools   "* eived 

a  new  flag  for  the  interior,  and  a  set  of  song  as  htutle  as  $437  a  year;  the  average  salary  in 

books  have  been  purchased.    On  my  last  visit  ^outh    Hunterdon   was   less   than   $500.     In 

1  found  that  the  board  had  built  a  fine  book  Mav'  Lor  earlv  }n  Junf'.  al1  exceP'  °JneJof.Jth! 

closet."-AMt*fl  M.  Wormuth,  Bergen  County.  township  boards  in  this  section  had  decided 

upon  teachers  salaries  for  next  year,    salaries 

"  Poor  housekeeping  conditions  have  been  in  one-room  schools  range  from  $750  to  $950. 
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Only  three  teachers  will  receive  as  little  as  $750. 
This  increase  is  the  result  of  the  expenditure 
of  much  energy  on  the  part  of  the  county  super- 
intendent and  helping  teacher.  I  interviewed 
fourteen  board  members  individually,  climbed 
fences,  walked  miles  over  plowed  fields,  fairly 
pursued  them  in  an  effort  to  hold  or  secure 
good  teachers  for  our  schools.  After  exhaust- 
ing days  at  township  festivals  we  attended 
board  meetings  held  late  in  the  evening  and 
waxed  eloquent  over  the  need  for  increased 
salaries.  As  a  result,  not  one  teacher  is  leaving 
us  to  secure  a  larger  salary. 

"  Lack  of  proper  supplies  helps  to  make  most 
rural  schools  uninteresting  to  both  the  children 
and  the  teacher.  Uninteresting  books  and 
few  of  them,  and  no  seat  work  material  with 
which  the  little  people  can  be  kept  busy  and 
happy,  make  a  one-room  school  either  a  deadly 
dull  place  or  else  such  a  lively  one  that  disci- 
pline becomes  a  burden  to  the  teacher.  The 
problem  of  educating  boards  of  education  to  a 
willingness  to  spend  money  for  sufficient  sup- 
plies and  then  getting  the  supplies  ordered 
and  delivered  in  time  to  yield  a  100  instead 
of  a  50  per  cent,  value  is  a  big  one.  Supplies 
needed  in  September  frequently  do  not  reach 
the  schools  until  mid-year.  I  have  spent  much 
time  and  energy  during  the  past  year  solving 
this  problem.  In  June,  1918,  I  sent  a  list  of 
supplies  needed  by  the  rural  schools  of  South 
Hunterdon  to  the  district  clerks  of  this  section. 
When  I  returned  in  the  fall  I  found  that  but 
one  board  had  delivered  the  books  and  supplies 
asked  for.  I  went  to  the  schools  of  this  one  town- 
ship, made  a  new  list  of  books  needed  because 
of  the  entrance  of  new  pupils,  sent  it  to  the 
district  clerk  of  the  township,  and  delivered 
the  books  when  they  arrived.  Then  I  went  to 
see  the  district  clerks  of  the  other  townships, 
explained  the  need  of  having  supplies  delivered 
early  in  the  school  year,  and  volunteered  in  two 
townships  to  order  and  deliver  the  books. 
Finally,  after  much  interviewing,  telephoning, 
writing,  and  carting  of  books  and  supplies  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  major- 
ity of  my  schools  had  at  least  two  interesting 
readers  for  every  child,  and  that  there  were 
from  three  to  five  sets  of  supplementary  readers 
available  for  children  in  primary  grades  in 
four  of  my  six  townships;  that  every  school 


was  supplied  with  the  new  sixth-grade  histories, 
with  modern  geographies,  civics,  arithmetics, 
language  texts,  and  desk  copies  of  books  that 
would  enable  the  teacher  to  follow  the  new 
history  and  geography  monograph;  that  80 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  were  supplied  with 
scissors,  crayolas,  drawing  and  construction 
paper,  plasticine,  phonic  and  word  builders, 
colored  sticks,  and  such  other  seat  work  ma- 
terial as  would  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to 
encourage  habits  of  industry.  In  June,  1919, 
I  again  sent  in  to  district  clerks  individual 
and  summarized  lists.  I  have  been  assured 
that  the  supplies  will  be  delivered  by  the  first 
day  of  school  in  three  fourths  of  the  schools. 
Our  success,  for  my  efforts  have  but  served 
to  supplement  the  teachers'  efforts,  has  been 
the  result  of  a  hammering  campaign." — Maud 
C.  Newbury,  Hunterdon  County. 

"The  part  that  the  men  have  taken  in  the 
parent-teacher  associations  is  interesting.  While 
professing  to  have  little  use  for  such  a  "  society 
of  women,"  one  man  is  president;  another  who 
insisted  that  his  wife  should  not  hold  office 
took  the  office  himself;  about  twenty  joined 
at  the  close  of  an  entertainment  given  by  a 
parent-teacher  association  and  then  voted  an 
$85  phonograph  for  the  school  instead  of  the 
$35  one  which  the  women  were  thinking  of 
getting.  At.  the  close  of  another  entertain- 
ment, a  member  of  the  board,  who  had  ex- 
pressed disapproval,  joined,  paid  his  dues,  and 
took  the  chairmanship  of  the  play  committee." 
— Laura  M.  Sydenham,  Somerset  County. 

The  law  which  authorized  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  appoint  helping  teachers, 
established  a  maximum  salary  of  $1,500,  the 
teachers  to  pay  their  own  traveling  expenses. 
Their  work  made  it  necessary  for  most  of  them 
to  have  automobiles.  Gasoline,  repairs,  de- 
preciation reduced  the  maximum  salary  to 
about  $1,000  a  year.  The  last  Legislature 
unanimously  passed  a  bill,  and  the  Governor 
signed  it,  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  fix,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  salaries  of  the 
helping  teachers.  They  are  also  to  be  allowed 
traveling  expenses  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Eloquent  commentary  on 
New  Jersey's  appreciation  of  helping  teachers. 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  course  which  the  nation  should 
adopt  with  the  peace  situation  seems 
now  fairly  plain.  The  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  endorse  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles;  the  guarantees, 
indemnities,  reparations,  readjustments  of  terri- 
tory, and  other  provisions  in  that  document 
represent  justice  as  completely  as  justice  can  be 
obtained  under  present  conditions.  The  great 
majority  also  favor  some  kind  of  a  league  to 
preserve  that  treaty,  though  not  the  league 
which  President  Wilson  brought  from  Paris. 
It  is  impossible  to  adopt  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
without  adopting  the  league,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple, for  the  Treaty  itself  cannot  function  with- 
out the  league.  The  whole  structure  of  the 
Treaty,  indeed,  rests  upon  the  league  as  a 
foundation.  Yet  the  Senate  can  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  without  accepting  the  pres- 
ent league  in  all  its  details,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of 
them.  It  can  simply  ratify  "a  league,"  adding 
a  stipulation  that  the  exact  form  which  this 
new  covenant  is  to  take  shall  be  determined  at  a 
new  conference  of  the  nations.  There  are 
plenty  of  signs  that  the  Great  Powers  will 
assent  to  this  plan,  and  that  they  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  hold  another  meeting  to  draft  a  new 
covenant.  Mr.  Eloyd  George  himself  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  another  attempt  to  draft  a 
Eeague  of  Nations  would  probably  improve 
the  present  scheme.  France  is  similarly  in  an 
acquiescent   mood.     The   new    President   will 


then  be  free  to  appoint  a  body  of  representa- 
tives who  really  represent  the  character  and 
intelligence  of  the  American  people  and  who,  in 
association  with  similar  groups  from  the  na- 
tions, will  be  able  to  give  plenty  of  time  to  this 
great  work.  The  result  will  be  something  far 
more  satisfactory  than  the  hastily  executed 
product  which  was  turned  out  in  Paris.  This 
programme  will  leave  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
itself  intact  and  will  give  the  world's  greatest 
statesmen  an  opportunity  to  formulate  a  real 
plan  for  the  future  ordering  of  civilization. 

Of  the  two  candidates,  Mr.  Harding  has 
practically  adopted  this  plan.  He  now  says 
that  he  does  not  favor  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany — which  means  the  same  thing  as 
ratifying  the  Treaty;  he  also  says  that  he  favors 
an  "association,"  a  "society,"  or  a  "league," 
whose  purpose  it  shall  be  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Cox  still  gives  lip  service 
to  the  Wilsonian  programme,  but  his  adhesion 
to  this  is  not  practical,  since  the  Wilson  tactics, 
if  adopted  literally,  mean  another  four  years 
quarrel  with  the  Senate.  This  would  hardly 
occur  for  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Cox  is  not  un- 
alterably opposed  to  changes  in  the  covenant 
of  the  league.  Thus,  whether  Mr.  Cox  or  Mr. 
Harding  enter  the  White  House  it  is  practi- 
cally certain  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  stipula- 
tions will  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  and 
that  an  amended  or  new  covenant  will  be 
worked  out. 
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Are  We  Downhearted? 

TWO  years  ago  as  the  troop  ships  drew 
into  the  harbors  of  France  some  voice 
on  board  ship  would  yell  the  question: 
"Are  we  downhearted?"  and  from  thousands 
of  voices  would  come  the  answer.  "No." 
Yet  these  men  were  on  their  way  to  the  un- 
known terrors  of  war.  But  there  was  neither 
fear,  pessimism,  or  indifference  among  them. 

Consider  their  spirit.  It  is  what  we  need 
now.  There  are  big  tasks  ahead  of  this  country 
now,  not  bigger  than  we  can  do,  but  big  enough 
to  stir  our  imagination  and  pride.  All  we 
need  is  a  warming  of  our  enthusiasm,  a  quick- 
ening of  our  morale,  a  reinvigoration  of  the 
usual  American  confidence  and  optimism.  And 
we  have  much  reason  for  this  confidence  if  we 
merely  stop  and  look  at  the  facts  as  they  are. 
For  twenty  years  before  the  war  we  carried 
on  a  campaign  against  the  railroads — the 
particular  foundation  of  our  industrial  system 
— and  all  the  while  were  as  enthusiastically 
cheerful  about  it  as  could  be.  Now  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  a  great  constructive  measure 
in  the  Esch-Cummings  Bill  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  made  an  important 
constructive  move  in  granting  an  unprece- 
dented raise  in  rates,  we  are  all  as  glum  as 
can  be.  When  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years  we  have  a  constructive  policy  toward 
the  railroads  we  are  glum  about  it. 

Again  the  war  inflation  inevitably  produced 
an  embarrassing  high  level  of  prices.  How 
were  we  to  get  down  from  the  tableland  of 
top  prices.  The  old  method  was  by  a  panic 
intensified  by  trumpetings  of  panic.  If  we 
were  facing  such  a  condition  now  we  might 
well  be  sombre-minded.  But  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  we  are  facing  this  financial 
descent  with  proper  equipment.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  is  adequate  to  the  task.  The 
shoe  makers,  the  woolen  manufacturers,  the 
silk  makers,  the  furriers  have  all  started  down 
without  accident  and  the  automobile  makers 
are  looking  at  the  downward  path.  But  in- 
stead of  contemplating  the  descent  with 
wrinkled  brows  we  should  look  at  it  with  thanks- 
giving. Those  who  go  up  must  come  down. 
We  knew  that  coming  down  was  necessary. 
It  has  always  been  so,  but  the  new  factor  in  the 
situation  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
we  are  equipped  so  that  the  descent  need  not 
be  dangerous.  We  ought  to  be  cheerful  instead 
of  pessimistic  about  this. 


We  are  depressed  about  Europe.  There  are 
grounds  for  it,  too,  if  people  enjoy  depression. 
But  let  us  make  a  comparison  with  the  more 
cheerful  days  of  the  war.  When  the  German 
drive  reached  Chateau-Thierry  in  191 7  Clemen- 
ceau  stated  that  he  would  fight  in  front  of 
Paris  as  long  as  that  was  possible,  fight  in 
Paris  if  that  were  necessary,  and  fight  behind 
Paris  if  that  were  necessary.  There  was  no  lack 
of  vigor  or  cheerfulness  in  the  face  of  great 
danger  during  the  war.  That  was  the  spirit  of 
that  time.  Why,  then,  if  we  could  be  cheer- 
ful in  the  face  of  German  militarism,  should 
we  view  with  motionless  alarm  the  attack  of 
the  Bolshevist  anarchy?  A  little  action  on 
our  part  would  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
the  situation  and  Secretary  Colby's  statement 
of  policy  concerning  the  Bolsheviki  is  the  most 
cheerful  phenomenon  that  has  come  from  the 
State  Department  in  a  long  time.  Our  days 
of  indeterminate  policy  with  the  exponents  of 
anarchy — of  Prinkipo  conferences,  Bullitt  mis- 
sions, etc. — seem  to  be  over.  We  are  against 
the  Bolsheviki  and  for  a  unified  Russia.  That 
doesn't  solve  the  question,  of  course,  but  the 
statement  of  the  policy  was  very  useful  to 
the  French  in  helping  the  Poles  handle  the 
Bolshevist  attack  on  Warsaw.  Secretary  Col- 
by's action  was  a  good  sign  worth  noting. 
And  American  warships  went  to  Danzig. 

Our  foreign  affairs  seem  unusually  compli- 
cated at  present  and  this  seems  to  worry  many 
people.  But  the  truth  is  that  our  foreign 
affairs  are  not  so  much  more  complicated  than 
they  have  often  been  before.  The  chief  dif- 
ference is  that  we  are  more  alive  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  foreign  affairs,  and  that  is  a  thing 
to  be  thankful  for. 

The  Presidential  campaign  likewise  is  not 
inspiring  to  many.  But  this  country  does  not 
live  by  politics  alone  nor  is  it  ruled  by  its 
elected  rulers.  If  there  is  anything  that  this 
country  wants  to  do,  either  President  Harding 
or  President  Cox,  whichever  it  is,  will  do  it  as 
soon  as  the  country  lets  him  know  what  it  is. 
If  neither  Mr.  Harding  or  Mr.  Cox  are  great 
men,  as  seems  to  be  the  present  prevailing 
opinion,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  United 
States  has  not  had  great  Presidents  either  in 
vigor  or  mentality  most  of  its  history.  After 
the  great  men  who  launched  the  country  there 
was  hardly  an  outstanding  President  until 
the  Civil  War,  except  Andrew  Jackson.  And 
since  Lincoln,  G rover  Cleveland  was  ._. :  only 
man  of  great  native  power  until  Roosevelt. 
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The  truth  is  that  there  is  nothing  vital  the  which  had  acquired  it  by  trade.  Now  we  are 
matter  with  us  or  the  times,  nothing  to  be  faced  with  a  new  relation — whether  the  United 
indifferent  or  pessimistic  about  except  our  States  and  Great  Britain  will  have  the  civilizing 
mental  reaction  from  the  efforts  of  the  war,  ability  and  self-control  to  compete  with  each 
and  in  this  we  have  indulged  ourselves  long  other  and  accept  the  peaceful  verdict  of  corn- 
enough.  It  is  time  to  ask  ourselves,  "Are  we  merce  without  either  one  losing  its  temper, 
downhearted?"  answer,  "No,"  and  mix  up  the  To  meet  this  problem  is  not  to  state  a  theory 
old  American  formula  of  confidence  and  a  little  but  to  provide  a  practical  method  of  handling 
bluff,  good  humor,  sentimentality,  a  little  al-  every  detail  of  the  relations  as  they  arise.  At 
truism,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  main  present,  for  instance,  the  outstanding  ques- 
chance,  take  a  big  dose  of  it,  forget  our  troubles  tions  in  our  commercial  relationship  with 
and  go  to  work.  There  are  a  half  dozen  fine  Great  Britain  are  the  questions  of  shipping 
big  jobs  beckoning  to  us  and  we  are  in  the  and  of  oil.  It  is  worth  while  if  we  are  really 
prime  of  life.     What  more  could  a  nation  want?  going  to  try  to  make  a  new  era  in  the  world  in 

which  the  two  greatest  trading  nations  can  be 

Ships,  Oil,  and  Statesmanship  on  such  friendly  relations  as  to  have  no  possi- 
bility of  disturbance  between  them,  to  con- 

OUR  foreign  relations  on  their  economic  sider  these  two  questions  somewhat  in  detail, 

side  are  quite  naturally  chiefly  con-  i.  The  control  of  the  supply  of  fuel  oil  has, 

cerned  with  the  other  greatest  econ-  within  the  last  few  years,  become  one  of  the 

omic  force  in  the  world,  which  is  the  British  main  bases  of  commercial  expansion,  for  it  is  a 

Empire.     It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  of  basis  of  cheap  fuel  at  home,  the  basis  of  gaso- 

all  countries  there  are  more  bases  for  good  lene  for  transportation,  and  the  basis  of  the 

understanding    between    the    British    Empire  main  economical  fuel  for  ocean  liners.     About 

and  the  United  States  than  any  other  two  the  time  the  war  ended  and  we  were  at  the 

countries.     But  merely  having  a  basis  of  un-  top    of    our    enthusiasm    over    ship-building, 

derstanding  will  not  enable  us  to  carry  on  a  Mr.  Hurley  made  some  speeches  in  England  in 

combination   of   commercial    rivalry   and   co-  which  he  in  some  sense  warned  the  British  that 

operation    successfully   unless    there   is    some  as  we  controlled  most  of  the  supply  of  oil  in  the 

friendly   and   intelligent   management   of  our  world  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  run  our  oil 

commercial  contacts  and  the  diplomatic  rela-  burning  ships  so  much  cheaper  than  they  could 

tions  arising  out  of  them  on  both  sides.     This  their  coal  burners  that  we  would  be  able  to 

is  one  of  the  great  tasks  before  us  and  it  is  a  compete  with  them  on  even  or  better  terms 

task  which  ought  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  regardless  of  their  experience  and  their  other 

of  forward-looking  people,  because  this  is  the  lower  operating  costs.     The  British  had  been 

best  opportunity  which  the  world  has  provided  looking  for  oil  before  this  but  the  more  oil 

for    a    fundamentally    amicable    arrangement  was  discussed  in  relation  to  shipping  the  more 

between  the  two  greatest  trading  nations  in  attention  they  paid  to  it.     When  it  became 

any  period  of  history.     Hitherto  one  nation  the  question  of  their  most  vital  industry  being 

or  another  has  gained  trade  ascendancy  and  threatened  by  our  competition  because  of  oil, 

usually  made  its  ascendancy  good  by  fighting,  they  speedily  redoubled  their  efforts  and  their 

Just    as    in    semi-developed    countries    every  efforts    have    been    rapidly    successful.     For, 

election  is  a  revolution,  so  in  semi-developed  at  the  present  time,  while  we  still  control  by 

periods  of  modern  history  the  transfer  of  trade  far  the  larger  part  of  the  actual  oil  production, 

supremacy  from  one  nation  to  another  always  they  have  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  control 

took  place  by  war.     In  these  wars  the  British  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  potential  future 

have  usually  been  successful,  but  their  success  production.     For  instance,   late  in  July   the 

in  war  has  been  chiefly  based  on  a  previous  British    Government    gave   out,  as    a   White 

success  in  trade  which  gave  them  an  economic  Paper,    the    agreement    regarding    petroleum 

strength  which  the  military  forces  of  the  oppos-  reached  between  representatives  of  the  British 

ing  country  were  unable  to  overcome.    And  and  French  governments  at  San   Remo  and 

this  was  as  true  in  the  war  against  Germany  ratified  by  the  premiers  of  the  two  countries 

as  in  the  struggle  against  Napoleon.     In  both  on  April  24th.     The  most  important  provision 

cases   a   continental   nation  was  endeavoring  of  this  document — which,  in  effect,  establishes 

tc  take  supremacy  by  war  from  a  country  a  partnership  between  the  two  governments  for 
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the    exploitation    of    petroleum    resources    in  to  go  to  Turkey  and  act  as  advisor  to  commer- 

varjous  parts  of  the  world— relates  to  Mesopo^  cial    bodies    in    this    country    regarding    the 

tamia.     Northern   Mesopotamia,    particularly  development  of  American   commerce   in   the 

the  vilayet  of  Mosul,  is  now  known  to  be  one  Near  East.     It  was  on  his   recommendation 

of   the   most   promising  of   the  undeveloped  that  an  agent  of  American  interests  was  sent 

oil  fields  of  the  world.     Under  this  San  Remo  to  Turkey  who  negotiated  a  convention  with 

agreement  Great  Britain  agrees  to  sell  to  France  the  Ottoman  Government  for  building  a  rail- 

at  the  current  market  price  one  fourth  of  the  road  through  Asia  Minor  from  the  Mediterran- 

crude  oil  it  gets  from  there;  or  if  it  "has  re-  ean  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  including  all  min- 

course  to  a  private  company  to  exploit  the  eral  rights  20  kilometers  each  side  of  the  line 

Mesopotamian  petroleum  regions,  it  will  place  of  the  railway.     This  line  was  to  go  through 

at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Government  a  the  Mosul  oil  region. 

participation  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  company,         The  President's  point  of  view  is  unquestion- 

the  company,  however,  to  be  under  the  perman-  ably  our  traditional  one  of  the  Open  Door  in 

ent  control  of  Great  Britain/'  China  and  elsewhere — that   is,    none  of   the 

Immediately   following   the   publication   of  commercial  nations  should  have  special   pri- 

this  agreement  our  State  Department  asked  vileges   to   exploit   the   backward   peoples   or 

the  British  Government  for  the  full  facts  re-  their  resources.    And  this  is  a  sound  doctrine, 

garding  it.     President  Wilson  has  maintained  But  if  we  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  bene- 

the  position  in  respect  to  territorial  changes  fits  of  this  doctrine  we  also  should  take  part 

in  the  Ottoman   Empire  that  these  changes  in  the  responsibilities  that  inevitably  go  with 

should  not  place  American  citizens  or  corpora-  it.     If  the   British  and  the  French  and  the 

tions,  or  the  citizens  or  corporations  of  any  Italians  and  other  nations  are  to  take  part 

other  country,   in  a  less  favorable  situation  in  the  costs  of  developing  and  policing  of  the 

than  the  citizens  or  corporations  of  any  power  backward  peoples  and  backward  parts  of  the 

party  to  the  Turkish  treaty.     In  other  words,  world,   there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 

our  Government  expects  American  oil  corpora-  invite  the  United  States,  which  bears  none  of 

tions  will  have  equal  rights  with  the  British  and  these  costs,  to  share  in  the  profits  arising  from 

French    in    Mesopotamia.     There    the   diplo-  this    policing    and    developing.     The    theory 

macy  of  the  thing  now  rests.  of  the.mandate,  that  the  mandate  powers  take 

On  the  practical  side,  it  looks  as  though  the  control  of  the  backward  nations  as  a  responsi- 
British  Government  is  going  to  back  the  bility,  is  only  tenable  if  all  the  Great  Powers 
Turkish  Petroleum  Company,  which  lays  claim  are  willing  to  do  a  fair  share  of  the  work, 
to  the  oil  rights  in  all  this  Mosopotamia  region.  And  this  has  been  proved  in  practice,  for  in  the 
This  company  was  formed  in  England  in  1912,  early  part  of  the  Wilson  Administration  when 
and  50  per  cent,  of  its  stock  is  owned  by  the  we  renounced  any  responsibility  for  the  financ- 
Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  which  is  controlled  ing  of  China  we  discovered  that  our  voice  in 
by  the  British  Government;  25  per  cent,  by  favor  of  the  Open  Door  was  not  effective 
the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  combination,  and  25  and  that  the  only  way  we  could  make  it  erTec- 
per  cent,  was  held  by  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  tive  and  thereby  help  the  Chinese  was  to  take 
Berlin  and  taken  over  by  the  British  Govern-  some  responsibility  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
ment  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  is  a  A  similar  thing  will  prove  to  be  true  in  practice 
company  that  would  fit  perfectly  the  San  elsewhere.  Whether  we  wish  to  join  the  League 
Remo  agreement;  the  25  per  cent,  participation  of  Nations  or  not,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  take 
formerly  held  by  the  Deutsche  Bank  could  be  advantages  of  other  people's  work.  And  while 
transferred  to  France.  But  oil  men  who  are  the  present  status  of  the  diplomatic  exchange 
familiar  with  this  Mesopotamia  situation  say  about  oil  in  Mesopotamia  is  quite  proper 
the  concession  claimed  by  this  company  was  all  round,  the  fact  remains  that  we  shall  not  have 
never  ratified  by  the  Turkish  Parliament,  and  an  equal  opportunity  in  the  long  run  unless 
that  there  are  other  claims  to  this  region  that  we  bear  an  equal  burden  either  there  or  some- 
may  be  as  good.  where  else.     The  constructive  thing  for  us  to 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  from  the  do  is  not  to  sit  and  complain  that  the  other 
American  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  "  Chester  nations  are  making  a  profit  out  of  their  de- 
Project."  Rear  Admiral  Colby  M.  Chester  velopment  of  backward  peoples  and  places, 
was  detailed  by  the  Navy  Department  in  1908  but  that  we,  the  largest  one  of  the  nations, 
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take  a  larger  share  of  that  work  ourselves,  and, 
if  possible,  show  them  how  to  better  their 
methods.  As  a  matter  of  fact  foreigners  trad- 
ing in  our  island  dependencies  are  confronted 
with  as  many  special  difficulties,  and  more  in 
most  cases,  than  are  Americans  trading  in  some 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  or  in  some  of 
the  French  Republic  possessions.  We  must 
either  meet  the  situation,  taking  our  respon- 
sibilities and  our  opportunities  with  intelli- 
gence, or  else  retire  again  within  our  shell 
commercially  and  diplomatically,  and  file 
protests  on  the  actions  of  the  other  nations, 
which  as  long  as  we  remain  isolated  will  have 
comparatively  little  effect  on  the  course  of 
events. 

2.  But  we  are  not  going  to  retire  into  our 
isolation  commercially,  for  we  have  ten  million 
tons  of  shipping  as  a  guarantee  that  we  are 
going  on  in  foreign  trade.  The  shipping  ques- 
tion, like  the  oil  question,  is  one  on  which  we  im- 
mediately come'up  against  our  relations  with  the 
British.  The  net  result  of  the  war  on  the  seas 
has  been  to  reduce  the  British  tonnage  by  ap- 
proximately five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
tons,  and  to  decrease  the  German  tonnage 
from  more  than  five  million  tons  down  to 
about  two  hundred  thousand,  and  to  increase 
the  American  tonnage  from  two  million  tons  to 
ten.  This  tonnage  so  far  has  not  settled  down 
to  a  truly  commercial  basis.  However,  Congress 
has  passed  a  law  which  endeavors  to  provide  a 
basis  for  the  American  merchant  marine's  de- 
velopment. The  Jones  Bill  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  giving  the.  American  merchant  marine 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  any  discrimina- 
tions which  foreign  nations  could  place  upon 
our  shipping.  These  weapons  are  the  use  of 
discriminating  railroad  rates  in  this  country 
on  freight  carried  by  American  bottoms  and  the 
extension  of  our  long  established  practice  of 
prohibiting  foreign  ships  from  entering  our 
coastwise  trade  to  our  outlying  possessions, 
the  Philippines.  If  we  look  upon  our  steward- 
ship of  the  Philippines  as  a  mandate  it  is,  of 
course,  contrary  to  the  President's  principles 
for  us  to  favor  ourselves  in  this  way  as  against 
other  trading  nations.  Neither  we  nor  any 
other  nation  have  yet  squared  the  mandate 
theory  with  the  habits  of  the  past. 

If  the  foreign  nations  who  are  our  chief 
rivals  discriminate  against  us  unfairly  on  the 
sea  we  shall  unquestionably  have  to  fight  back 
with  similar  weapons  and  the  result  will  be  a 
rate  war  on  the  ocean  which  will  put  the  mer- 


chant marine  in  much  the  same  position  as  our 
railroads  are  now — that  is,  it  will  be  bordering 
on  a  collapse  on  account  of  the  lack  of  financial 
return.  The  British,  of  course,  have  on  their 
side  discriminations  which  they  could  apply 
against  us,  such  as  the  discrimination  against 
our  ships  engaging  in  trade  between  any  ports 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  this  would  be  a 
very  serious  discrimination  indeed.  Or,  the 
discrimination  against  us  in  the  coaling 
and  oiling  of  merchant  vessels  at  British  coaling 
and  oiling  stations  and  this  also  would  be  a 
very  serious  discrimination,  for  most  of  the 
commercially  strategic  points  of  the  world  for 
such  stations  are  now  held  by  the  British,  in 
other  words,  if  we  begin  this  kind  of  war  it  is 
likely  to  run  into  a  commercial  fight  in  which 
all  kinds  of  methods  will  be  used.  It  would  be 
certain  to  be  a  very  long  drawn  out,  costly 
and  desperate  venture  on  both  sides  with 
profit  to  neither.  The  Jones  Bill  arms  us 
with  power  to  engage  in  this  struggle.  As  a 
precaution  that  is  good,  but  the  real  thing  we 
need  is  a  constructive  policy  of  getting  on  with 
the  nations  who  inhabit  the  sea  rather  than 
signalizing  our  return  to  salt  water  by  prepar- 
ing to  fight  everyone  on  it.  There  are  many 
things  about  the  British  for  instance  which 
seem  to  disturb  Admiral  Benson's  mind  as  he 
presides  over  the  Shipping  Board.  It  would 
be  far  more  effective  on  his  part,  if,  instead  of 
making  public  speeches  about  these  British 
practices  that  disturb  us,  he  got  hold  of  the 
British  authorities  and  worked  out  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  situation.  This,  after 
all,  is  the  modern  method  which  aims  to  sub- 
stitute arbitration  for  hostile  words  and  action. 
.In  the  oil  situation  more  than  in  the  ship- 
ping situation,  which  are  intimately  bound  to- 
gether, we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  some 
constructive  statesmanship.  If  we  are  going  to 
start  our  great  expansion  in  the  foreign  trade 
on  a  new  and  better  basis  than  has  been  done 
before;  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  diplomacy  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  old  diplomacy,  and  a  new  era 
as  distinct  from  the  old  era,  why  should  we  not 
start  it  by  a  practical  tackling  of  the  really 
hard  jobs  and  demonstrate  that  there  is  some 
workability  in  our  aspirations  and  ideas? 
No  matter  what  we  put  down  in  treaties  or  in 
leagues  the  test  of  the  whole  matter  is  whether 
we  are  sufficiently  civilized  to  carry  on  a  com- 
mercial rivalry  with  good  humor  and  fairness. 
That  takes  foresight  and  brains.  It  is  a  great 
task  worthy  of  a  great  nation. 
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Women  in  Politics  doubtful  if  the  women,  in  general,  will  have  as 

much  even  as  the  meagre  information  on  which 

THE  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment  the  average  man  casts  his  ballot.     And  the  less 

by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  or  by  information  voters  have,  the  more  likely  are 

the  next  state  if  necessary  to  provide  they  to  be  led   astray  by  plausible  sentimen- 

the  two  thirds  of   the  states,  will  add  about  tality  and  empty  promises.     It  is  just  as  likely, 

20  odd  million  voters  to  the  electorate.    What  therefore,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  woman 

other  effect  will  it  have?  suffrage  on  politics  will  be,  if  it  changes  it  at  all, 

The  extreme  suffragists  have  claimed  that  to  change  it  for  the  worse.     But  it  is  very 

men  have  not  done  very  well  with  government  doubtful  if  any  one  will  be  able  to  detect  any 

and  that  it  is  time  to  give  the  women  a  chance  change  in  the  rate  or  kind  of  progress  which  we 

for  they   will   do   much   better.     They   have  have  been  making  in  politics  which  can  be 

claimed  that  they  would  improve  the  lot  of  directly  attributable  to  the  woman  vote, 

women  and  children,  benefit  the  workers,  and  On  the  other  hand  the  position  of  women  is 

prevent  war.    These  claims  were  based  partially  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  a  nation's  civilization, 

upon  the  general  idea  that  there  was  a  greater  and  it  is,  perhaps,  on  this  score  that  the  United 

amount  of  good  in  women  than  in  men  and  that  States  has  the  most  reason  to  be  proud.     The 

the  failures  of  our  governments  were  due  to  the  social  result  of  woman's  widening  spheres  of 

natural  depravity  of  man  as  much  as  to  the  interest  is  very  marked,  and  the  more  knowl- 

difficulties  of  the  tasks.     If  these  premises  are  edge  women  have  and  the  more  responsibility 

true  and  the  desire  for  improvement  will  effect  they  take,  the  stronger  the  general  fabric  of  our 

it,  we  may  look  for  very  rapid  changes  for  the  civilization  will  be.     It  is  entirely  natural  that 

better  from  now  on.  in  this  expansion  of  interest  women  should  wish 

However,  it  is  hardly  a  demonstrated  fact  to  enter  the  political  field  and  have  the  ballot, 

that  women  are  naturally  better  than  men.  and  socially  the  result  of  this  should  be  as 

In  those  matters  in  which  they  transgress  less  beneficial  as  the  other  incidents  in  the  widen- 

than  men,  nature  has  made  them  pay  a  much  ing   of   women's  life.     The  suffrage  agitation 

higher  penalty  for  transgression  and  a  man  in  the  past  and  the  use  of  the  suffrage  by 

made   code   has    likewise   been    stricter   with  women  in  the  future  is  sure  to  have  a  beneficial 

women  than  with  men.     As  a  counterpart  a  and  stimulating  effect  upon  them  even  if  the 

man  made  code  has  given  to  women  in  these  stimulus  is  so  strong  in  a  few  cases  as  to  become 

particulars  the  utmost  protection  of  society  and  intoxicating.     In  the  long  run,  both  socially 

the  law.     In  fact,  it  is  a  very  tenable  theory  and  politically,  it  is  certain  to  benefit  American 

that,  in  this  country  at  least,  men  have  been  life — socially     by     increasing     the     women's 

willing  to  give  women  all  the  freedom  and  breadth  of  interest,  and  politically  by  putting 

opportunity  for  which  they  would  accept  the  women's  special  knowledge  and  special  interest 

responsibility.  in  certain  subjects  as  an  addition  and  correc- 

The  possession  of  the  ballot  is  not  so  much  a  tive  to  the  purely  masculine  point  of  view,  but 

right,  as  many  of  the  suffrage  leaders  claim,  as  not  by  feminizing  the  government  or  abolish- 

it  is  a  responsibility.     The  thing  that  is  put  ing  war  by  sentiment  or  just  adding  general 

on  trial  by  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amend-  goodness  to  the   situation.     In   the  courage, 

ment  is  not  the  man  made  government  of  the  vision,  judgment,  stamina,  and  tolerance  that 

United  States,  but  the  ability  of  the  enfran-  make  a  nation  and  keep  it  going,  the  masculine 

chised  women  to  do  their  part  in  it.     Perhaps  mind  is  going  to  have  to  continue  to  do  more 

it  would  be  better  to  say  the  opportunity  of  the  than  its  share  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  num- 

women  to  do  their  part.    The  average  man  gets  ber  of  votes  cast. 

his  views  upon  politics  along  with  his  daily  

business.     He  talks  it  on  the  trains,  at  lunch,  j_jow  Prohibition  Will  Prohibit 
and  after  dinner.    The  average  woman  does 

not.     If  she  learns  about  politics   she  must  T    JL     TE    HAVE    nation-wide    prohibition 

make  an  effort  to  do  so.     How  much  change  \/\/    on  tne  statute  books.     But  every- 

having  the  vote  will  make  in  this  is  hard  to  V    V      where  there  is   liquor,  stocks  laid 

predict,  but  certainly  the  possession  of  the  vote  by     before     prohibition     went     into     effect, 

will   not   immediately  revolutionize  this  con-  moonshine    of    domestic    make     and     smug- 

dition.     While  the  change  is  taking  place  it  is  gled  whiskey  from  Canada.     Everywhere  there 
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is  infinite  talk  of  different  kinds  of  home 
brew  Superficially  it  looks  as  if  the  law  were 
not  a  success.  Its  evasion  is  not  limited  by 
locality,  nor  by  income.  The  rich  and  the 
poor  alike  in  all  parts  of  the  country  circum- 
vent it.  So  they  did  the  law  against  duelling 
for  a  long  time,  but  after  a  while  duelling  suc- 
cumbed to  the  law.  Perhaps  after  a  while 
the  prohibition  amendment  may  follow  suit. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, that  a  well  planned  advertising,  distribut- 
ing, and  selling  campaign  can  increase  the  use 
of  any  article  to  a  tremendous  degree.  The 
manufacturers  of  drinks  had  developed  ex- 
tremely efficient  advertising  and  distributing 
systems.  The  saloon  system  of  the  United 
States  stimulated  drinking  with  great  success. 
As  a  commercial  proposition  it  was  extremely 
effective.  The  beer  and  liquor  advertising 
was  consistently  and  ably  done.  And  the 
distribution  was  as  good  as  the  distribution 
of  almost  any  other  kind  of  goods  and  better 
than  most. 

All  this  has  been  stopped.  And  stopping 
it  is  going  to  have  a  tremendous  effect.  People 
want  automobiles  as  much  as  they  do  whiskey, 
but  how  many  automobiles  would  be  sold  if 
they  could  not  be  made  in  quantity,  advertised 
in  public  or  sold  in  the  open?  People  have 
bought  silk  for  thousands  of  years,  but  how 
much  silk  would  be  purchased  if  the  buyer 
had  to  hunt  out  an  individual  weaver  and  run 
the  risk  of  a  fine  and  jail  sentence  for  transport- 
ing the  silk.  Unquestionably  in  all  these 
cases  some  people  would  still  get  the  forbidden 
article  just  as  people  still  smuggle  things 
through  the  customs  but,  speaking  nationally, 
these  evasions  amount  to  little  in  the  long  run. 
In  some  places  there  is  unquestionably  more 
moonshining  now  than  before  prohibition 
went  into  effect.  But  over  the  whole  country 
even  the  most  persistent  efforts  of  individual 
bootleggers  and  smugglers  could  not  equal  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  liquor  industry  as  it  was  organized.  There 
is  then  every  prospect  of  a  constantly  diminish- 
ing use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  with  each 
succeeding  crop  of  young  men  there  will  be 
fewer  and  fewer  who  have  had  the  opportun- 
ity or  stimulus  to  get  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
even  moderately.  Prohibition  at  present  does 
not  prohibit  in  the  sense  that  it  prevents 
moonshining,  smuggling,  etc.  But  it  does 
prohibit  big  business,  effective  organization 
for   producing,    advertising,  and    selling,    and 


in  this  day  and  age  the  industry  that  is  without 
these  essentials  is  doomed.  Moreover,  as 
liquor  loses  new  recruits  by  being  unable  to 
stimulate  their  desires,  prohibition  will  gain 
new  recruits  until  the  proportion  of  people 
who  desire  prohibition  strictly  enforced  will 
be  much  greater  than  it  is  now  and  when  that 
time  has  come  even  the  moonshiner  and  smug- 
gler will  find  his  business  too  precarious  to 
pay.  Prohibition  will  not  come  in  a  day  but 
it  is  certainly  well  started  on  the  way  to  be- 
come effective. 


The  Growing  Race  Consciousness  of  the 

Negro 


M 


R.  ROBERT  T.  KERLIN  has  com- 
piled a  book  called  "The  Voice  of  the 
Negro"  which  ought  to  have  a  very 
wide  reading  among  those  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Kerlin's  book  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the 
Negro  press  on  race  discrimination  and  kindred 
subjects.  The  amount  and  prosperity  of  the 
Negro  press  is  a  very  tangible  evidence  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  solidarity  and  race  con- 
sciousness of  the  American  Negro.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Kerlin  says  in  his  introduction: 

The  colored  people  of  America  are  going  to  their 
own  papers  in  these  days  for  the  news  and  for  their 
guidance  in  thinking.  These  papers  are  coming  to 
them  from  a  score  of  Northern  cities — Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland;  they  are 
coming  to  them  from  the  great  border  cities — Balti- 
more, Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis;  they  are 
coming  to  them  from  every  Southern  city.  Wherever 
in  all  the  land  there  is  a  considerable  Negro  popula- 
tion there  is  a  Negro  newspaper.  Little  Rock  has 
four;  Louisville,  five;  Indianapolis,  six;  New  York 
City,  ten;  the  State  of  Georgia  has  nine;  Mississippi, 
nineteen;  Illinois,  eleven;  California,  seven. 

To  these  numbers  must  be  added  the  publications 
of  churches,  societies,  and  schools.  For  example, 
Mississippi  has  eleven  religious  weeklies,  eight  school 
periodicals,  and  two  lodge  papers,  making  a  total, 
with  the  nineteen  newspapers,  of  forty  periodicals. 
And  all  classes  of  these  contain  articles  on  racial 
strife,  outcries  against  wrongs  and  persecutions. 
You  cannot  take  up  even  a  missionary  review  or  a 
Sunday  school  quarterly  without  being  confronted 
by  such  an  outcry. 

As  for  the  prosperity  of  these  periodicals  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  As  for  their  influence  the 
evidence  is  no  less.  The  Negro  seems  to  have  newly 
discovered  his  fourth  estate,  to  have  realized  the 
extraordinary  power  of  his  press.  Mighty  as  the 
pulpit  has  been  with  him,  the  press  now  seems  to  be 
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foremost.  It  is  freer  than  the  pulpit,  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  authority  in  printer's  ink.  His  newspaper 
is  the  voice  of  the  Negro. 

Into  every  town  and  village  of  the  land,  and  into 
many  a  log  cabin  in  the  mountains,  come  the  colored 
papers,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  these 
papers  are  read,  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
re-read  until  they  are  worn  out.  What  do  these 
papers  contain?  What  is  their  tone,  their  spirit? 
How  do  they  report  the  happenings  of  the  day — the 
lynchings  of  Negroes,  the  riots,  or  mob-assaults? 
What  manner  of  editorial  comment  do  they  make? 
What  kind  of  cartoons  do  they  contain?  What 
instruction  do  they  give  their  readers? 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  picture  of  Mr. 
Kerlin's  book  in  a  few  excerpts  but  there  are 
many  all  through  the  book  as  stimulating  to 
thought  as  the  following  from  the  "  Chicago 
Whip." 

The  High  Cost  of  Being  a  Negro 

In  the  textile  industries  in  New  England,  salaries 
have  increased  60  per  cent,  while  the  salaries  of 
Negroes  who  make  their  jobs  a  possibility  are  only 
raised  25  per  cent.  White  men  doing  the  same  work 
are  getting  twice  the  amount  in  salaries<  The 
articles  manufactured  are  put  upon  the  market  and 
the  Negro  has  to  pay  the  same  price  for  them  as  the 
whites  who  are  getting  better  wages. 

In  CHICAGO,  KANSAS  CITY,  NEW  YORK,  AND  DE- 
TROIT WHERE  NEGROES  ARE  WORKING,  GETTING 
THE  SAME  SALARIES  AS  THE  WHITES,  THEY  HAVE 
TO  PAY  TWICE  THE  RENT;  AND  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CLOTHING  AND  GROCERY  STORES,  RECENT  INVESTI- 
GATIONS SHOW  THAT  FOR  THE  SAME  GRADE  OF 
GOODS,  THE  NEGRO  HAS  TO  PAY,  BESIDES  THE 
RAISE  THAT  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  JUSTIFIED  BY 
THE  GENERAL  CHANGE  IN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS, 
AN  ADDITIONAL  COLOR  TAX  SOMETIMES  AS  HIGH 
AS  50  PER  CENT.;  THUS  HIS  NET  EARNINGS,  IF  ANY 
AT  ALL,  ARE  50  PER  CENT.  LESS  THAN  THE  WHITE 
WORKERS.  BY  PERVERTED  SOCIAL  CONVENTION, 
BOMBS  AND  RIOTS,  HE  IS  FORCED  INTO  A  CERTAIN 
TERRITORY  WHERE  HE  IS  BLACKJACKED  OUT  OF  HIS 
EARNINGS. 

Very  recently  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  anti- 
Negro  propaganda  has  been  spread  by  scheming 
criminal  and  low  white  real  estate  men  for  their 
personal  gain.  In  such  districts,  white  business 
men  have  been  threatened  with  boycott  if  they  did 
not  discharge  colored  help.  Several  hundred 
colored  people  have  been  thrown  out  of  profitable 
employment  on  this  account.  Just  because  they 
were  Negroes.  The  sequence  is  that  the  whole  race 
has  an  additional  expense.     In  the  political  world, 


which  to  a  great  extent  overlaps  the  industrial  and 
economic,  his  status  is  the  same.  It  costs  him  to  be 
a  Negro.  In  the  Second  Ward  alone,  where  he 
constitutes  85  per  cent,  of  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, he  only  gets  15  percent,  of  the  patronage,  in- 
cluding the  civil  service.  Therefore,  he  is  robbed  of 
the  difference  between  the  15  and  85. 

If  all  of  the  data  relative  to  the  additional  ex- 
pense and  disadvantages  that  are  singular  to  the 
Negro  besides  the  general  disadvantage  all  have  to 
suffer,  a  brain  devoid  of  anything  but  density  could 
easily  perceive  why  the  high  cost  of  living  as  it  affects 
the  general  public  pales  into  insignificance  in  com- 
parison with  the  high  cost  of  being  a  Negro.     In 

FACT,  THE  COLORED  MAN  HA.S  SO  MUCH  TOLERANCE 
AND  ENDURANCE  ABOVE  THAT  OF  THE  OTHER  GROUPS, 
THERE  ARE  VERY  SERIOUS  DOUBTS  IF  HE  WOULD  KICK 
AT  ALL  IF  HE  WAS  ONLY  AFFECTED  AS  THE  REMAINDER 

of  the  population.  The  high  cost  of  being  a 
Negro  vis  one  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  in  the 
universe  to-day  and  along  the  lines  of  general 
democracy  unless  the  cost  is  lessened  "the  heart 
of  the  world  will  be  broken"  and  especially  the 
Negro's  own  heart  because  "he  is  on  the  operating 
table,  but  without  an  anaesthetic." 

Of  course  there  is  likewise  a  very  severe 
economic  penalty  which  the  whites  have  to 
pay  when  Negroes  move  into  their  vicinity. 
The  trouble  can  not  be  solved  even  by  strict 
enforcement  of  the  laws  or  fair  dealing  for  race 
feeling  stirs  economic  and  social  forces  that  are 
deeper  than  the  law.  Yet  the  increasing 
consciousness  of  the  Negro  as  evidenced  by  the 
Negro  press  means  that  the  efforts  to  meet 
the  Negro  problem  need  even  more  knowledge 
and  power  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Kerlin's 
book  is  one  of  the  most  illuminating  documents 
that  any  white  students  of  the  subjects  can 
get.  To  the  Negroes  of  course  what  their 
pages  say  is  an  old  story. 


A  Great  Man  Come  Out  of  the  War 

THE  World  War  has  not  been  productive 
of  many  reputations  in  statesmanship 
but  there  is  one  figure  that  looms  very 
large  in  ability  whose  achievement  is  not 
nearly  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Eleutherios  Venizelos  is  to  this  time  what 
Cavour,  the  premier  of  Savoy  who  turned  out 
to  be  the  builder  of  modern  Italy,  was  to  the 
period  of  Napoleon  III. 

Afterthe  score  of  months  since  the  Peace  Con- 
ference assembled  at  Paris,  Venizelos.  almost 
alone  among  statesmen,  retains  his  reputation 
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virtually  unimpaired  and  has  acquired  a  political  tional  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Crete.     Venizelos 

influence  greater  than  in  January,  1919.     The  established  his  headquarters  and  his  flag  in  the 

very  definite  aspirations  of  Greece,  formulated  hills  and  defied   the  world.     Whereupon   the 

by  her  Premier,  have  been  realized  in  all  their  international  warships  proceeded  to  a  violent 

essential  points.     No  other  nation,  a  party  to  bombardment  of  the  camp  in  the  hills  with  the 

the  Allied  conferences,   has  achieved  such  a  purpose  of  cutting  down  the  Greek  flag.     The 

thing.     When  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey  potential  savior  of  Hellas  and  future  counselor 

was  signed  last  August  the  forty  thousand  odd  of  statesmen  at   Paris  narrowly  escaped  the 

square  miles  of  pre-war  Greece  were  increased  death  of  a  revolutionist.     As  the  shells  rained 

by  one  half  and  a  population  of  4  million  in  the  about  the  flag  which  fluttered  persistently  on 

Kingdom  almost  doubled.     But  the  extraor-  the  hill,  the  voice  of  Venizelos  cautioned  his 

dinary  part  is  that  this  victory  for  Hellenism  men  with    portentous    words:    "Boys,   watch 

is  not  due  to  the  will  of  the  Allied  counsel-  the  flag!"     That  was  Venizelos  in  1898,  and 

ors  at  Paris,  nor  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek  it   is   Venizelos   to-day.     He   never   loses   an 

nation — it  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  opportunity  to  work  for  his  flag, 
skill  and  persistence  of  one  man.     With  elo-         Venizelos  did  not  take  the  helm  in  Greece 

quence  and  remorseless  logic,  with  superhuman  with  the  ship  of  state  riding  on  the  crest  of 

forbearance,    never   out    of    patience,    willing  prestige  and  progress.    At  every  step  in  his 

to  concede  much  of  comparative  inconsequence,  work  he  has  been  impeded  but  not  thwarted 

but  quietly  insisting  on  essentials — Venizelos  by  difficulties.     In  this  respect  he  is  the  modern 

presented  his  claims  to  an  unwilling  tribunal  prototype  of  his  classic  forebear,  Demosthenes, 

and,  in  the  end,  got  practically  all  that  he  asked,  as  much  as  in  his  eloquence,  patriotism,  and 

The  personal  influence  of  Venizelos  was  out  personal  influence.  When  Philip  of  Macedonia 
of  all  proportion  to  the  country  which  he  rep-  in  the  Third  Century  B.  C,  had  annihilated 
resents.  His  opinion  was  sought  on  every  Olynthus,  divided  Thessaly,  gained  Euboea 
important  question  during  the  Allied  delibera-  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  extended  his  power 
tions;  Lloyd  George  would  cross  Paris  to  con-  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hellespont,  Demos- 
suit  the  Greek  representative  in  his  hotel;  thenes  stirred  from  their  lethargy  the  people 
President  Wilson  sought  his  views;  and  the  of  Athens.  When  Turkey  had  placed  its  yoke 
Kaiser  and  the  Sultan  who  barely  knew  the  on  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  had  visited 
name  of  Venizelos  in  1910 — one  is  sawing  the  intolerance  of  Moslem  upon  the  Ortho- 
wood  under  the  eyes  of  a  sentry  and  the  other  dox  Greeks  of  Crete  and  the  /fegean,  and,  like 
is  a  prisoner  in  his  own  harem — and  Ven-  Philip,  dominated  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
izelos  had  played  no  small  part  in  helping  them  Hellespont — Venizelos  summoned  the  Greek 
to  their  present  situation.  nation  to  unity,  life,  and  action. 

Hellenism — the  unity  of  Hellas  by  the  freeing         If   you   had   inquired   in   the   chancelleries 

of  the  unredeemed  Greeks — is  the  creed  of  of  Europe  in  1910  what  country  presented  the 

Venizelos.     His   career  has   been   relentlessly  most   distressing  internal   situation,   and   the 

in  tune  with  that  ambition.     More  has  been  most  impotent  external  appearance,  it  is  likely 

achieved  for  Hellenism  piloted  by  Venizelos  that  the  answer  would  have  been,  Greece.  That 

in  the  last  decade  than  in  the  six  centuries  was  the  country  in  which  a  premier  would  find 

since  the  Ottomans  proceeded  to  the  ruination  the  most  difficult  task  in  Europe.     Yet  1910 

of  Greek  Sovereignty  in  the  Near  East.  was  the  year  that  the  late  King  George,  im- 

Born  and  raised  in  Crete  during  the  Turkish  pelled  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  Cretan, 

overlordship   of  that   island  Venizelos  found  summoned   Venizelos   to   be   the    Premier  of 

himself  a  victim  of  the  Ottoman  rule.     He  re-  Greece.     His   first  great  historic  success  fol- 

solved  that  Crete  at  least  must  be  redeemed,  lowed    almost    immediately.     Crete   was    ac- 

and  he  promptly  identified  himself  with  the  cepted  into  complete  union  with  the  Kingdom 

Cretan    insurrection    of    1897-8.     The    Great  of  Greece,   an  act  which  had   been   steadily 

Powers  recognized  in  this  movement  a  threat  opposed  by  the  Great  Powers  with  diplomacy 

to  the  peace  of  the  Near  East,  and  therefore  a  and  warships — but  which  they  now  ratified, 
prejudice  to  their  own  interests.     The  insur-         Venizelos  proceeded  to  renovate  his  country 

rectionists  were  ordered  to  pull  down  the  Greek  inside  and  outside.     He  built  up  a  new  foreign 

flag  which  they  had  raised  and  this  order  was  policy  where  the  old  one  had  decayed  long  ago 

backed  up  by  the  appearance  of  an  interna-  with    traditional    jealousy    and    petty    strife. 
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In  191 2,  after  untiring  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  had  won  in  the  bitter  struggle  and  Greece  was 

Greek  Premier,  the  Balkan  Peninsula  presented  saved  for  the  Allies.     The  dethronement  of 

in  the  eyes  of  an  amazed  world  a  united  front  Constantine  constituted  the  third  great  his- 

to    Turkish    aggression.     Venizelos    was    the  toric  success  of  the  Cretan, 
faiher    of    the   Balkan  Confederation.     After         No  less  difficult  than  his  preceding  problems 

the  first  Balkan  War  the  Treaty  of  London  were  the  obstacles  which  blocked  the  path  of  the 

left  little  Greece  with  a  spark  of  prestige  and  Greek  Premier  in  the  Peace  Conference.     There 

important   island  concessions  in    the   /^Egean.  he  faced  the  lingering  reticence  of  diplomats 

But  even  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  a  to  concede  to  Hellas  her  rights,  and  he  had  to 

Venizelos  could  not  brook  the  rapacious  greed  wring  concessions  from  Italy  which  had  gained 

of  Bulgaria — "the   Prussia  of  the   Balkans."  a  firm  foothold  in  the  /Egean  on  the  one  hand, 

The  Balkan  Alliance  split;  the  Second  Balkan  and,  on  the  other,  allies  who  had  promised  to 

War  flared  up  between  Bulgaria  and  the  other  promote  the    Italian   claims.     In   considering 

allies.     In   the   Treaty   of   Bucharest   Greece  what  Venizelos  asked  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 

found  itself  in  possession  of  a  vastly  increased  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Hel- 

and  greatly  coveted  territory.     This  extended  lenic  nation  have  been  living  outside  the  King- 

her   boundaries   northward   into   Thrace   and  dom   of   Greece.     Roughly  one  third   of   the 

included  the  city  of  Ca valla,  which  had  been  unredeemed  Greeks  are  dwellers  in  Asia  Minor 

the  principal  seaport  of  Bulgaria  on  the  Mace-  and  the  majority  of  the  rest  inhabit  the  islands 

donian  coast.     The  conclusion  of  the  two  Bal-  of  the  /Egean,  Cyprus,  Thrace,  and  Northern 

kan  wars  marked  the  second  important  his-  Epirus.     The  centre  of  Greek  population  on 

toric  success  of  Eleutherios  Venizelos  in  the  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  city  of  Smyrna, 

accomplishment  of  his  avowed  ambition.  and  that  together  with  the  islands  and  terri- 

But  in   1 9 14  Greece  was  a  long  way  from  tories  mentioned  above  constituted  in  general 

being  the  heiress  of  the   Byzantine   Empire,  the  claims  of  Venizelos.     It  has  been  seen  that 

and  the  unredeemed  Hellenes  still  goaded  the  after    much    disappointment    and    opposition 

conscience  of  Venizelos.     He  saw  an  oppor-  he  was  successful  in  virtually  all  his  programme, 

tunity  at   the  outbreak  of  the  World   War,  Specifically,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Turkey 

and,  following  closely  the  declaration  of  war  gives  to  Greece  the  administration  of  Smyrna 

by  England,  Venizelos  offered  his  country  to  and  a  hinterland,  while  Turkey  retains  some 

the  Allies  in  return  for  future  concessions  in  be-  of  the  rights  of  the  port.     But  the  question 

half  of  Hellas.    He  suggested  that  a  Greek  army  of  full  sovereignty  over  that  territory  will  be 

attack  Constantinople  along  with  the  Allied  submitted  to  a  plebiscite  of  the  people  after 

fleet.     But  the  Entente  wanted  bigger  things  five  years,  and,  considering  the  huge  majority 

than  Greece  could  give,  and  the  goals  of  Hellas  in  of  the  Greek  population,  such  action  will  almost 

Asia  Minor  and  the /Egean  were  offered  to  Italy  certainly  fully  establish  the  rights  of  Greece, 

in  return  for  its  sword.     Meanwhile  in  Athens  The  Dodecanese  Islands  which  stretch  across 

the  struggle  of  factions  waxed  hot :  King  Con-  the  mouth  of  the  /Egean   are    redeemed    to 

stantine,    of   established   pro-Germanism,   in-  Greece  with  the  exception  of  a  single  island 

sisted  that  Greece  must  join  Germany  or  remain  to  palliate  Italy.     Bulgaria  is  entirely  elimin- 

neutral,  and  Venizelos,  with  hands  tied  by  the  ated  from  the  /Egean  coast   and   the  Greek 

passive  attitude  of  the  Entente,  had  to  resort  frontier  is  advanced  almost  to  the  gates  of 

to  some  of  his  great  stock  of  patience.  Constantinople.     The  disposition  of  Northern 

Then  in  the  midst  of  the  deadlock  came  the  Epirus — which  is  partly  Albanian  and  partly 

great   failure  of    Gallipoli,    and.  behind    that  Greek — is  still  undetermined  while  the  local 

loomed  Von  Mackensen  with  his  army  ready  constabulary  maintains  order  there.     Cyprus, 

to   annihilate    Rumania.     Entente    statesmen  whose  population  is  four  fifths  Greek,  retains 

fawned  on  Venizelos.     A  smaller  man  than  he  British  control,  and  Venizelos  has  recognized 

might  have  resented  the  new  treatment,  but  the    enlightened    condition    of    the    Hellenes 

Venizelos,    with    his    characteristic    foresight,  under  that  liberal  rule. 

was    working   for   Greece.     Constantine    was         When  the  Allied  signatories  to  the  Turkish 

incorrigible  and  Venizelos  resigned.     The  issue  Treaty   left    the   council    chamber  at   Sevres 

went  to  the  people  and  they  returned  a  major-  their  presence  was  acknowledged  by  diplomatic 

ity  of  Venizelists  in  parliament — the  people  bows  of  the  Turkish  representatives — all  except 

were    behind    their    great    patriot.     Venizelos  Venizelos.     When  the  statesman  who  had  been 
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so  largely  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  Nevertheless  the  plan  of  their  organization  on  a 
Ottoman  hegemony  in  the  Near  East,  the  modern  fighting  basis  is  ready  and  the  men  to 
Turks  turned  their  faces  aside.  The  "fore-  organize  them  are  ready.  This  much  the 
most  statesman  of  Europe"  had  scored  his  experience  of  the  war  has  led  us  to  do.  It  has 
fourth  and  most  recent  historic  success.  not  yet  convinced  the  country  of  the  need  of 
universal   service,   but   if  it   has  not   resulted 

A  New  System  For  Army  Training  in  an  adequate  military  system  it  has  at  least 

resulted   in  one  which   is  a   tremendous   im- 

HE    United    States    Army    has    been  provement  over  that  which  we  had  before, 

reorganized    into   nine   corps   of   three  

divisions  each.     Each  corps  and  each  Our  Navy's  New  Responsibilities 
division  is  to  have  a  staff.     This  is  of  greatest 

importance  in  the  defence  of  the  United  States.  '  I  AHE  Navy  unlike  the  Army  is  probably 
At  first  glance  it  might  not  appear  that  it  made  less  well  equipped  to  meet  its  possible 
very  much  difference  whether  the  various  A  responsibilities  than  it  was  in  191 7. 
regiments  of  our  army  were  divided  in  this  That  is  not  so  much  because  the  Navy  has 
way  or  in  some  other  way.  It  might  seem  a  changed — it  hasn't  much — but  because  its 
fair  question  to  ask  whether  the  Fourth  I nfan-  responsibilities  have  changed.  In  1917  the 
try,  for  instance,  could  not  learn  to  fight  just  as  United  States  had  only  a  negligible  number  of 
well  if  its  colonel  reported  to  the  Commander  ships  in  foreign  trade.  We  had  little  com- 
of  the  Department  of  the  East  or  the  War  merce  under  our  flag  to  protect.  Our  Navy 
Department  at  Washington,  as  used  to  be  the  therefore  had  practically  no  cruisers — the 
case,  as  if  he  reported  to  a  division  commander  commerce  destroyers  and  commerce  protectors, 
who  reported  to  a  corps  commander  who  re-  We  had  a  very  powerful  battleship  fleet  de- 
ported to  the  Chief -of-Staff.  It  is  a  fair  ques-  signed  to  meet  any  enemy  who  came  across  the 
tion  and  the  answer  is  no.  A  regiment  of  Atlantic  or  Pacific  to  meet  us  in  our  waters, 
infantry  might  have  been  trained  under  the  old  If  an  enemy  navy  came  over  to  us  with  the 
system  in  use  with  us  before  191 7  to  fight  in  a  intention  of  fighting  us  we  were  prepared  to 
war  in  which  no  larger  forces  than  a  regiment  give  him  a  fine  battle.  But  we  had  no  ships  fit 
were  used.  But  to  fight  in  a  war  in  which  to  harass  his  commerce  or  protect  what  little 
divisions,  corps,  and  armies  are  the  units  used,  we  had  on  the  high  seas, 
the  Army  must  be  trained  as  divisions,  corps,  Now  the  situation  is  different,  although  our 
and  armies.  The  direction  of  these  larger  Navy  is  much  the  same.  We  have  the  battle- 
units  is  as  much  more  difficult  than  the  direc-  ships,  but  no  cruisers  to  mention.  But  unlike 
tion  of  a  small  unit  as  the  direction  of  a  the  situation  in  191 7  we  have  10  million  tons 
great  railroad  system  is  than  the  management  of  ocean  going  ships  to  protect  on  the  high 
of  a  ten  mile  branch.  An  individual  can  do  seas.  With  our  present  Navy  we  are  not 
one  well.  The  other  takes  an  executive  organi-  equipped  to  protect  this  tonnage  in  case  of  war. 
zation.  In  the  Army  the  executive  organization  Before  we  had  this  tonnage  we  did  not  need 
is  the  staff.  With  the  Army  divided  into  corps  to  worry  much  about  commerce  being  cut  off 
of  three  divisions  each,  and  each  corps  and  di-  even  if  we  were  in  a  war  because  a  great  deal 
vision  having  its  proper  staff,  the  executive  of  this  commerce  came  in  British  bottoms  and 
organization  is  ready  for  war  at  all  times.  In  the  British  fleet  would  have  to  protect  that. 
1 91 7  we  not  only  had  no  corps  so  organized,  we  Now,  with  much  of  our  commerce  being  carried 
did  not  have  a  single  division  so  organized.  in  American  ships  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
Of  course,  organizing  the  staffs  does  not  protect  it.  No  one  can  figure  out  a  plan  now 
provide  soldiers  to  make  up  the  corps  and  the  whereby  our  Navy  could  adequately  protect 
nine  corps  are  mostly  on  paper.  There  are  not  our  shipping  in  case  of  war.  We  are  con- 
enough  recruits  to  make  up  one  division  of  fronted  with  the  necessity  of  spending  millions 
Regulars  for  each  of  the  nine  corps,  nor  are  for  cruiser  squadrons  as  well  as  for  increasing 
there  national  guard  or  reserve  units  to  make  and  maintaining  the  battleship  fleet — that  is, 
up  their  respective  thirds.  The  staffs  must  we  are  confronted  with  this  necessity  unless 
get  a  good  deal  of  their  practice  out  of  paper  we  should  hit  upon  some  such  obviously  sen- 
soldiers,  and  the  men  who  would  make  up  our  sible  arrangement  as  the  French  and  British 
Army  in  case  of  war  would  be  chiefly  untrained,  entered  into  when  the  British  agreed  to  be 
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responsible  for  her  local  waters  and  the  northern  object  that  this  coterie  is  not  sufficiently  pro- 
coast  of  France  while  the  French  fleet  agreed  to  gressive,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
care  for  both  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  belief,  but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  the 
If  we  made  some  such  naval  understanding  leaders  of  a  party  should  not  be  senators, 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  all  three  nations  There  is  every  reason  why  they  should  be 
could  be  quite  secure  with  the  very  minimum  senators,  representatives,  governors,  and  the 
of  fleet  building  and  the  cost  of  naval  compe-  like.  The  iniquitous  boss  system  is  the  system 
tition.  At  least  the  possibility  of  such  a  typified  by  Mr.  Charles  Murphy,  and  Mr. 
naval  agreement  is  well  worth  studying.  It  Taggart  of  Indiana — that  is  party  leaders 
is  the  key  to  the  possibility  of  the  reduction  of  who  never  run  for  office  and  who  give  the 
naval  armaments.  public  no  chance  to  disapprove  of  their  course 

at  the  polls. 

George  Graham  Rice  at  it  Again  Mr-    Penrose's   bossing   is   on   an   entirely 

different  plane,  for  every  six  years  he  submits 

JACOB  S.  HERZIG,  better  known  as  to  a  test  of  his  stewardship  by  the  people  of 
George  Graham  Rice,  who  spent  two  and  Pennsylvania.  As  far  as  the  machinery  of 
a  half  years  of  his  early  life  in  the  New  party  government  is  concerned  it  is  highly 
York  State  Reformatory  for  stealing  from  important  that  the  actual  leaders  of  the  parties 
his  father,  and  six  years  in  Sing  Sing  for  forgery,  should  be  holders  of  elective  offices,  entirely 
who  has  been  arrested  three  times  for  using  regardless  of  policy  or  personalities,  the  situa- 
the  mails  to  defraud  and  sentenced  to  a  year  tion  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  respect  is 
in  Blackwells  Island  Penitentiary  for  run-  much  better  than  the  situation  of  the  Demo- 
ning  the  B.  H.  Scheftels  &  Company  bucket-  cratic  Party,  for  in  the  Republican  Party  the 
shop,  and  more  recently  to  three  years  for  leaders  or  bosses  are  in  the  open  and  subject  to 
defrauding  people  of  their  Liberty  Bonds  and  the  votes  of  the  people.  In  the  Democratic 
money,  and  who  is  now  out  on  bail,  pending  Party,  Murphy  of  New  York,  Taggart  of 
the  hearing  of  his  latest  case  on  appeal,  has  Indiana,  and  Brennan  of  Illinois  are  all  out  of 
resumed  operations  at  Reno,  Nev.  He  is  the  public  sight  and  reach, 
selling  stock  of  the  Broken  Hill  Silver  Corpora-  Senator  Harding's  sincere  praise  or  defense  of 
tion  through  the  Fidelity  Finance  and  Funding  the  Senate  was  somewhat  more  favorable  to 
Company  of  Nevada.  Governor  Emmet  D.  that  body  than  the  general  opinion,  for,  in 
Boyle,  of  Nevada,  has  assisted  Rice  in  his  spite*  of  President  Wilson's  unpopularity,  the 
return  to  the  promotion  business  by  contribut-  office  of  the  Presidency  has  gained  immeasur- 
ing  a  letter  for  his  circular.  ably  in  power  during  the  last  twenty  years  at 
Is  it  not  time  we  had  a  Federal"blue  sky  law"  the  expense  of  Congress.  At  several  times 
under  which  the  operations  of  ex-jail  birds  during  the  country's  history  a  strong  man  in 
like  Rice  and  the  many  others  of  his  kind  could  the  White  House  has  dominated  Congress — as 
be  kept  close  watch  of  for  the  protection  of  the  for  instance  Andrew  Jackson  did.  But  never 
public,  and  which  would  prevent  governors  and  since  Washington's  time,  when  Alexander  Ham- 
other  distinguished  folk  from  unwittingly  lend-  flton  argued  for  the  President's  powers  as 
ing  their  assistance  to  the  swindling  business?  granted  under  the  Constitution,  have  Presi- 

dents  asserted  the  wide  Constitutional  rights  of 

Senator  Harding  and  the  Senate  the  President  as  have  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 

Wilson. 

ANSWERING    the    quite    general    criti-  Alexander  Hamilton  pointed  out  that: 

cism   that   he  was.  a   creature   of  a  "In  the  article  which  gives  the  legislative 

L     Senate  coterie.  Senator  Harding  boldly  powers  of  the  government,  the  expressions  are 

replies  in  essence  that  he  would  rather  be  chosen  'all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 

by  a  group  of  bosses  whom  the  people  had  rested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States.'     In 

elected  to  the  office  of  senator  than  the  other  that  which  grants  the  executive  power,  the 

kind   of   bosses   who   appoint    themselves   as  expressions  are  'the  executive  power  shall  be 

heads  of  political  organizations  without  any  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States." 

popular  approval  at  the  polls.     The  Senator  He   argued    from    this    that  the   Presidential 

is  unquestionably  correct  about  this.    Those  powers  are  expandable  while  those  of  Congress 

who  object  to  the  so-called  Senate  coterie  may  are  fixed. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt's  view  he  himself  expressed 
as  follows: 

The  most  important  factor  in  getting  the  right 
spirit  in  my  administration,  next  to  the  insistence 
upon  courage,  honesty,  and  a  genuine  democracy  of 
desire  to  serve  the  plain  people,  was  my  insistence 
upon  the  theory  that  the  executive  power  is  limited 
only  by  specific  restrictions  and  prohibitions  appear- 
ing in  the  Constitution  or  imposed  by  the  Congress 
under  its  constitutional  powers.  My  view  was  that 
every  executive  officer,  and  above  all  every  execu- 
tive officer  in  high  position,  was  a  steward  of  the 
people,  bound  actively  and  affirmatively  to  do  all  he 
could  for  the  people,  and  not  to  content  himself  with 
the  negative  merit  of  keeping  his  talents  undamaged 
in  a  napkin.  I  declined  to  adopt  the  view  that  what 
was  imperatively  necessary  for  the  nation  could  not 
be  done  by  the  President  unless  he  could  find  some 
specific  authorization  to  do  it.  My  belief  was  that 
it  was  not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to  do  anything 
that  the  needs  of  the  nation  demanded  unless  such 
action  was  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  or  by  the 
laws.  Under  this  interpretation  of  executive  power, 
1  did  and  caused  to  be  done  many  things  not  pre- 
viously done  by  the  President  and  the  heads  of  the 
departments.  I  did  not  usurp  power,  but  I  did 
greatly  broaden  the  use  of  executive  power.  I n  other 
words,  I  acted  for  the  public  welfare,  1  acted  for  the 
common  well-being  of  all  our  people,  whenever  and  in 
whatever  manner  was  necessary,  unless  prevented 
by  direct  constitutional  or  legislative  prohibition. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  believes  in  the  wider  powers 
and  leadership  of  the  President. 

Against  the  pressure  of  these  two  very 
different  but  very  strong  men,  impelled  alike  by 
their  own  strength  and  a  belief  in  the  constitu- 
tional correctness  of  their  case,  Congress  has 
instinctively  struggled.  But  for  the  most  part 
the  public  has  been  with  the  President  and 
against  Congress,  for,  despite  Mr.  Harding's 
argument,  most  of  the  constructive  ideas  dur- 
ing the  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  administrations 
have  come  from  the  executive  and  not  the 
legislature.  Most  of  the  legislative  successes  in 
the  struggle  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
government  have  been,  like  the  defeat  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  purely  negative  in  character. 
Moreover  the  struggle  has  been  very  costly 
to  the  American  people.  When  it  becomes 
acute  the  main  part  of  the  public  business  has 
on  several  occasions  been  practically  abandoned 
for  as  much  as  a  year  at  a  time  while  the 
executive  and  the  legislature  sparred  for  a  point 
in  the  age-long  contest  between  them. 

Mr.  Harding  has  very  plainly  in  mind  the 
neglect  of  public  interests  while  Mr.  Wilson 


tried  to  force  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  treaty  as 
he  wanted  it.  From  Mr.  Wilson's  point  of 
view,  of  course,  the  blame  is  the  Senate's.  In 
the  public's  eyes  neither  deserves  any  credit, 
for  the  public  realizes  that  its  government 
failed  to  function  because  of  its  inability  to  get 
its  two  parts  together.  Mr.  Harding  says 
that  if  he  is  elected  he  will  remedy  this  by 
working  in  very  close  harmony  with  Congress, 
particularly  with  the  Senate.  If  he  is  going 
to  take  the  Senate  leaders  as  his  advisors,  why 
not  do  the  thing  thoroughly  and  appoint  most  of 
his  cabinet  from  the  membership  of  Congress? 

Unquestionably  there  would  be  an  outcry 
against  putting  politicians  in  the  cabinet  as 
executive  officers,  and  the  records  of  Messrs. 
Daniels  and  Burleson  would  be  hurled  at  his 
head.  Likewise  it  is  unlawful  for  one  man  to 
hold  two  offices  with  salaries  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  difficulty  about  salary  could  be  easily 
overcome  by  merely  having  the  President's 
Congressional  cabinet  draw  only  their  Con- 
gressional salary  and  the  salary  of  the  present 
cabinet  officers  go  to  the  best  men  who  could 
be  gotten  to  administer  the  departments  on 
their  executive  side  leaving  the  political  de- 
cision affecting  them  to  the  President  and  his 
political  advisors.  If  the  President's  political 
advisors  were  drawn  from  the  body  with  which 
he  had  to  secure  cooperation  before  any  public 
business  could  be  done  that  cooperation  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  occur  than  it  is  now 
when  the  President's  cabinet  is  likely  to  be 
made  up  of  executives  who  know  so  little  of 
politics  as  to  fail  in  their  relations  with  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand  if  Congress  had  the 
cabinet  in  its  midst  it  would  have  intimate 
touch  with  the  White  House  and  a  method  of 
checking  executive  policy  by  questioning  the 
cabinet  at  any  time  that  any  member  saw  fit. 

There  are  many  other  less  sensational  ways 
than  this  of  substituting  cooperation  for  fric- 
tion between  the  two  parts  of  our  Government, 
but  the  elevation  of  Senators  might  appeal  to 
Mr.  Harding  and  some  methods  must  be  de- 
vised, for  the  pressure  of  modern  times  can  not 
tolerate  a  governmental  machine  that  is  in  the 
habit  of  stallingfrom  friction  at  crucial  moments. 

II 

THE  passage  of  the  Budget  Bill  by  the  last 
Session  of  Congress,  although  super- 
ficially not  related  to  putting  Congress  in 
the  Cabinet  or  the  Cabinet  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
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gress,  is  nevertheless  a  very  encouraging  step  of  Agriculture  Meredith  have  not  been  un- 

in  the  direction  of  cooperation  between  the  popular  as  have  the  other  members  of  President 

legislature  and    the   executive.      The   budget  Wilson's  cabinet.     Ot  the  ex-cabinet  members, 

bill  made  the  executive   responsible  for  pre-  Mr.    Lane  and    Mr.    McAdoo  are  very  able 

paring  and  submitting  to  Congress  at  its  open-  men,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  return  to 

ing  a  budget  of  all  the  expenses  which  the  the  Cabinet  if  asked.     Perhaps  Judge  Garrison 

Government  will   need  for  the  year.     When  is  in  the  same  position.     Present  or  former 

Congress  begins  to  discuss  this  budget  it  will  Democratic  cabinet  members  could  supply  Mr. 

inevitably  have  to  ask  for  explanations  from  Cox  with   but   two  or  three  available   men. 

the  executive.     These  explanations  must   be  There  are  one  or  two  other  men  of  prominence 

furnished    by    members    of    Congress    in    the  in  the  Democratic  ranks  like  Mr.  Baruch  and 

confidence    of    the    executive    or    by    cabinet  Mr.    Morgenthau    who    know    politics    well 

members  before  committees  of  Congress.    This  enough  to  be  effective  cabinet  officers, 

will  itself  bring  Congress  and  the  President  There  are  also  the  two  Davises — the  present 

closer  together  than  the  old  method  in  which  Ambassador  in  London  and  the  present  Coun- 

a  Congressional  committee  framed  the  finance  selor  of  the  State  Department  who  served  with 

bills  and  presented  them  to  Congress  so  late  in  ability    on    the    Supreme    Economic    Council 

the  session  that  little  discussion  was  possible  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Polk,  formerly  Counselor  of 

and  so  late  that  by  the  time  they  reached  the  the  State  Department.     Unless  it  is  Governor 

President  for  signature  or  veto  he  would  either  Cornwall  of  West  Virginia,  no  Democratic  Gov- 

have  to  sign  or  risk  having  no  appropriations  ernors  have  impressed  themselves  on  the  coun- 

.at  all.  try  as  able  men.     Nor  are  there  many  men  in 

But  if  under  the  budget  bill,  the  Treasury  Congress,  on  the  Democratic  side,  of  particular 

Department  is  going  to  explain  the  budget  to  a  availability   for   the   cabinet.     Senator   Glass 

committee  of  Congress  why  would  it  not  be  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     Hoke 

more  direct  and  practical  to  allow  the  Secre-  Smith  was  in  Cleveland's  cabinet  years  ago. 

tary  of  the  Treasury  to  come  on  the  floor  and  Mr.  Sherley  of  Kentucky,  who  was  chairman 

explain  it  to  Congress  itself.    Or  if  some  member  of  the  Appropriation  Committee  of  the  House, 

of  Congress  is  to  explain  it  to  his  colleagues  he  is  able  and  progressive. 

could  do  it  much  better  if  he  were  a  member  of  Of  course  it  is  common  for  the  cabinet  to  be 

the  Cabinet  and  in  at  the  making  of  the  budget,  selected  largely  from  men  not  in  politics,  and 

The  budget  is  a  long  step  in  improving  the  unquestionably  Governor  Cox  could  get  a  full 
workability  of  our  governmental  machinery,  cabinet  of  very  able  men  out  of  the  ranks  of 
ajid  the  further  cheerful  thing  about  it  is  that  business  and  the  professions.  But  politics,  like 
the  step  already  taken  will  almost  automati-  any  other  occupation,  can  be  worked  more  suc- 
cally  result  in  further  steps  in  the  same  direc-  cessfully  by  those  who  have  practised  it  than  by 
tion.  And  these  steps  will  do  much  to  elimi-  those  who  have  not.  The  strongest  kind  of  cabi- 
nate  the  struggle  between  the  executive  and  net  is  one  of  able  men  with  political  experience, 
the  legislature  which  has  so  often  blocked  the  If  Mr.  Harding  is  elected  he  will  have  a  some- 
working  of  our  Government.  what  larger  group  to  pick  from  who  have  had 
experience.     Mr.    Root  and   Mr.    Knox  have 

Some  Political  Possibilities  efch  bee?  J^**1?  of  State;  .M[;  Wlckre!" 

sham  and  Mr.  Stimson  served  in  Mr.    lafts 

IF  GOVERNOR  COX  were  elected,  what  cabinet.  Mr.  Hoover,  Governor  Lowden, 
kind  of  an  organization  would  it  be  possible  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas,  and  General  Wood, 
for  him  to  create?  Ordinarily  an  adminis-  all  know  something  of  Washington  and  politics, 
tration  succeeding  one  of  a  similar  party  would  There  are  some  men  in  the  Senate  and  the 
draw  largely  for  its  personnel  from  its  prede-  House  who  could  be  used  in  a  Republican 
cessor.  But  these  circumstances  are  peculiar,  cabinet.  Ex-Senator  Murray  Crane,  Senator 
The  present  Administration  is  not  popular.  Lodge,  Senator  Cummings,  Senator  Poindexter 
Governor  Cox  has  not  been  close  to  it.  He  have  made  an  impression  on  the  country,  as 
owes  it  nothing.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  has  Mr.  Gillette  in  his  capacity  of  Speaker  of 
he  would  use  much  of  its  personnel.  More-  the  House.  And  in  recruiting  from  the  non- 
over,  it  has  not  much  personnel  to  use.  Secre-  political  sources  Mr.  Harding  would  have  at 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Houston  and  Secretary  least  as  much  available  material  as  Mr.  Cox. 


INVESTIGATE   BEFORE 
YOU  PART  WITH  YOUR  MONEY 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  Magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments   and  the   lessons    to   be    learned   therefrom 


GOOD  many  letters  like  this  one 
come  to  the  desk  of  the  Financial 
Editor  in  a  month.  This  one  was 
from  Virginia: 


Kindly  advise  me  if  Crossman,  Sherman  &  Com- 
pany, No.  7  Pine  Street,  New  York  City,  is  a  reliable 
brokerage  firm. 

The  reply  was: 

Crossman,  Sherman  &  Company  is  one  of  the 
houses  recently  indicted  in  New  York,  charged  by 
the  Post  Office  authorities  with  using  the  mail  to 
defraud.  We  hope  you  are  not  doing  any  business 
with  it.  It  is  a  house  that  we  have  never  recom- 
mended to  our  readers. 

This  brings  us  to  the  text  of  our  story,  which 
is,  "Investigate  before  you  part  with  your 
money. " 

If  Ponzi's  victims  had  done  a  little  investigat- 
ing they  would  be  much  better  off  to-day. 
Long  before  he  was  arrested,  the  Post  Office 
people  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  carry  on  the  amount  of  transactions  he 
purported  to  be  carrying  on  in  international 
reply  coupons.  The  Boston  banks  advertised 
extensively  to  impress  the  public  with  the  great 
divergence  between  50  per  cent,  and  safety. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  authorities  had  proof 
that  he  was  paying  this  50  per  cent,  out  of  the 
new  money  pouring  into  his  office  that  they 
could  arrest  him. 

It  was  the  same  game  that  "520  per  cent." 
Miller  worked  back  in  1901  when  there  was 
great  public  interest  in  stock  market  specula- 
tion. He  promised  10  per  cent,  a  week,  or 
520  per  cent,  a  year,  from  market  operations 
based  on  "inside  information."  A  little  in- 
vestigation at  that  time  as  to  the  possibility  of 
making  such  profits  in  the  stock  market  might 
have  saved  many  people  from  the  loss  of  money. 

Such  bold  schemes  as  these  don't  appeal  to 
the  average  World's  Work  reader,  but  the 
lesson  that  they  teach  applies  to  everyone  who 
has  any  money  to  invest.  The  lesson  is  "  In- 
vestigate before  you  part  with  your  money." 


That  World's  Work  readers  need  to  apply 
this  lesson  is  evident  from  the  many  inquiries 
that  have  been  received  within  the  past  few 
months  by  the  Financial  Editor  regarding  a  so- 
called  investment  house  that  is  thriving  on  the 
public's  propensity  for  parting  with  its  money, 
in  exchange  for  securities  with  little  or  no 
investigation.  Within  the  week  of  this  writing 
two  such  inquiries  have  been  received  from  such 
widely  separated  points  as  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Port  Arthur,  Texas.  But  a  reference  to  the 
methods  of  this  house  in  this  article  is  not  meant 
to  imply  a  classification  of  it  along  with  Ponzi 
and  his  kind.  Nor  is  it  meant  as  a  reflection 
on  the  securities  that  it  sells.  They  may,  or 
may  not,  prove  profitable  to  those  who  buy 
them.  It  is  the  methods  followed  by  the  house 
in  selling  its  securities  to  the  public,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  represents  them  that  are  under 
consideration. 

The  house  is  H.  W.  Dubiske  &  Company  of 
Chicago,  with  offices  in  fifty  cities  from  Boston 
to  Los  Angeles.  It  operates  on  the  "one- 
interview"  system  of  selling.  This  means  that 
the  prospective  client  is  asked  to  decide  at  the 
first  call  of  the  salesman  whether  or  not  he  will 
buy  the  security.  In  other  words,  he  is  not 
supposed  to  have  any  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate. "This  system,"  Dubiske  &  Company 
say,  "  saves  time  and  the  heavy  expense  in- 
curred by  concerns  operating  by  the  old 
method."  There  may  be  truth  in  this,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  public  benefits  by  any 
such  saving,  for  Dubiske  &  Company  takes  a 
large  commission  on  the  securities  they  sell, 
which  means  a  high  price  to  the  public. 

Leroy  Sargent,  who  started  in  the  security 
business  in  Minneapolis  and  later  moved  his 
headquarters  to  New  York,  was  the  first  to 
perfect  this  "one-call"  system,  as  it  is  more 
often  named.  He  now  has  many  followers, 
some  of  whom  were  trained  in  his  own  organi- 
zation, and  the  rapid  growth  of  some  of  these 
houses  shows  how  prone  the  public  is  to  buy 
securities  without  investigation.  In  passing, 
it  might  be  said  that  some  of  Sargent's  earlier 
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promotions  have  proved  far  from  satisfactory  in  a  recently  reorganized  motor  truck  company, 

" investments"  for  those  who  bought  them.  in  a  small  tire  company,  or  in  a  new  automobile 

Dubiske  &  Company,   to  introduce  them-  company — all  of  which  are  speculative  business 

selves  to  the  public,  issue  a  folder  on  the  first  ventures.     If  Dubiske  &  Company  can  make 

page  of  which    they   answer   the   question —  people  believe  that  these  stocks,  which  have 

"What  is  an  Investment?"     "  Is  it  the  securi-  none   of  the   attributes   of   a   mortgage,    are 

ties  of  questionable  business  ventures,"  they  better  than  mortgages,  there  is  no  reason  why 

ask,  "created  by  amateurs  in  organization  and  they  should  not  be  successful  stock  salesmen, 

thrust  upon  people  by  high-pressure  promoters  for  most  people  know  something  of  the  value  of 

who  need  the  money?"     The  last  three  words  mortgages.     A  selling  system  that  does  not 

are  italicized  by  Dubiske,  in  order,  possibly,  give   the    prospect    a    chance   to    investigate 

to  remove  from  the  reader's  mind  any  possible  must    be  greatly   aided   by    such   misleading 

thought  of  themselves  or  their  selling  methods,  statements   as   these   on   the   front    page   of 

They  are   highly   prosperous.     They   answer:  Dubiske's  folder. 

"  Most  assuredly,  No.  Such  offerings  are  And  inside  the  folder  there  are  other  state- 
Wild  Cats,  pure  and  simple — highly  specula-  ments  to  deceive  the  inexperienced  investor, 
tive  at  best — often  fraudulent."  Then,  they  Here  they  are  talking  about  "The  Company 
ask,  "Is  it  mortgages,  municipal  or  industrial  with  an  Ideal."  "H.  W.  Dubiske  &  Company," 
bonds,  or  non-participating  stock?"  Surely  they  say,  " is  the  outgrowth  of  an  ideal — and  of 
one  would  think  some  of  these  are  entitled  to  be  the  idea  that  the  real  profits  of  sound  business 
called  investments.  But  listen  to  Dubiske:  enterprise  should  not  be  confined  to  a  few 
"  Again,  emphatically,  No.  Money  placed  in  large  investors  but  should  be  shared  equally  by 
this  way  is  money  rented — safe,  and  offering  a  savers  and  investors  alike.  .  .  .  Money 
definite  rate  of  interest  [excellent  qualifica-  saved  is  the  individual's  reserve  energy.  He 
tions  for  a  good  investment] — but,"  this  house  should  be  able  to  put  this  where  he  will  get  as 
continues,  "  not  participating  in  the  real  profits  full  a  return  as  any  one  else.  The  small  in- 
of  the  company  financed."  vestor  has  not  been  able  to  secure  this  equal 

What  then  is  an  investment,  according  to  chance.     .     .     ." 
Dubiske  &  Company?  Let  us  stop  here  and  ask  Dubiske  about  all 

"A   real   investment,"   they   say,    "is  that  the  stocks  that  are  listed  on  the  various  stock 

which  combines  safety,  with  the  full  earning  exchanges  throughout  the  country,  of  which  the 

power,  plus  rapid  growth  in  the  value  of  the  small  investor  can  buy  one  or  more  shares  at 

security."     A  more  conservative  house  would  any  time  he  wants.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

call  this  a  speculation.     But  Dubiske  &  Com-  small  investor  can  buy  in  the  open  market  to- 

pany  say:  "  In  this  type  of  investigated  invest-  day  stock  in  a  well-established  motor  truck 

ment,   the  element   of  speculation   has  been  company,  in  a  highly  successful  tire  company, 

almost  entirely  removed.     The  principal  is  safe,  or  in  one  of  the  largest  automobile  companies 

The  business  has  behind  it  capable  management  in  the  country,  or  better   still,   he    can  buy 

and  a  working  plan  that  insures  satisfactory  good    grade  bonds,    that    will    give   a   larger 

returns  without  risk  or  speculation."  return   on  the  money  than  the  stocks  of  the 

"  Such  investments,"  they  continue,  "  bring  comparatively  untried  companies  that  Dubiske 

practically  the  same  security  as  bonds  or  a  is  offering. 

savings  account,  for  in  the  end,  the  profits  of         When  houses  like  Dubiske  &  Company,  and 

business  are  the  things  that  furnish  the  ability  the   many   others   that    are   using   the   same 

to  pay — the  real  security."     This  strong  com-  methods,  are  able  to  fool  the  public  in  this 

parison  shows  that  the  end  of  the  argument  is  way    and    spread    such    unsound    investment 

near.      '  The  investor,  therefore,  has  the  choice  principles  as  those  contained  on  the  front  page 

of  a  mortgage  on  the  mere  machinery  of  busi-  of  the  Dubiske  folder,  and  get  away  with  it  as 

ness  or  a  mortgage  on  the  profits  of  the  business  successfully  as  these  houses  do,  it  is  time  for 

and  all  that  it  may  become.     As  between  the  the  conservative  investment  banking  houses  to 

two,  no  man  can  hesitate."     Thus  closes  the  tell    in   simple   language   to   our   many    new 

argument,  with  a  statement  that  Dubiske  &  investors     the     fundamental     principles     of 

Company  offer  this  latter  class  of  securities,  sound  investing.     It  is  time  for  all  investors 

The  prospective  client  should  buy,  they  intend  to  investigate   before    they    part    with   their 

him  to  conclude,  the  stocks  offered  by  them —  money. 
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The  Attempts  to  Free  Ireland  in  the  United  States.  Cir- 
cumstances in  a  Campaign  That  Is  Too  Emotional  to 
Be    Reasonable,   and    too    Prejudiced   to    Inspire   Respect 

By  EDWARD  RAYMOND  TURNER 

(The  first  of  two  articles  on  the  Irish  Question) 

IN  THIS  country  during  the  past  twelve  they  meant  no  harm  and  desired  only  to  right  a 

months  has  been  witnessed  a  spectacle  great  wrong.     It  is  evident,  indeed,  from  their 

not  without  precedent,  perhaps,  but  sel-  writings  and  speeches  that  not  a  few  of  them 

dom  paralleled  in  the  past.     Noisy  and  were   naive  and   simple-minded   enough;   but 

blatant  organized  propaganda  has  been  for  others  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  excuse  even 

carried  on  without  ceasing  to  arouse  the  Ameri-  assuming  their  ignorance  of  what  they  were 

can  people  to  take  action  concerning  inhabi-  doing. 

tants  of  a  friendly  state,  and  endless  efforts  During  this  time  Professor  De  Valera,  elected 
have  been  made  to  persuade  or  compel  our  "  president  of  the  Irish  Republic"  by  Sinn  Fein, 
Government  to  intervene  in  a  foreign  govern-  who  had  escaped  from  an  English  prison  and 
ment's  domestic  concerns.  In  the  gutter  press  was  a  fugitive  from  the  authorities  of  Great 
of  this  country  virulent,  vicious  abuse  of  Britain,  had  enjoyed  in  the  United  States  a 
Great  Britain  has  been  poured  forth  by  small  great  and  a  specious  triumph.  He  had  estab- 
writers  in  the  manner  of  ignorant  men  who  are  lished  headquarters  in  one  of  the  principal 
angry.  An  active  organization,  well  supplied  hotels  of  New  York,  where  he  received  ad- 
with  funds,  has  spread  broadcast  small  pam-  miring  supporters  and  representatives  of  the 
phlets  and  brochures  containing  misinforma-  newspapers,  and  gave  out  interviews  denouncing 
tion,  foolish  enough  to  critics  and  scholars,  Great  Britain,  appealing  to  ancient  prejudice 
but  devised  for  the  undiscerning  and  simple,  and  ignorance  of  facts.  By  his  utterances  he 
Deliberate  and  avowed  efforts. have  been  made  sought  to  persuade  the  American  people  and 
to  worsen  the  relations  between  the  United  their  Government  to  further  his  designs.  An 
States  and  Great  Britain,  at  a  time  when  "  Irish  loan"  was  now  announced,  to  be  repaid, 
many  people  have  come  to  believe  that  the  it  is  true,  only  after  Irish  independence  was 
bettering  of  relations  between  the  English-  established;  but,  among  the  less  well-informed 
speaking  peoples  is  a  primary  task  for  the  good  Irish-Americans,  a  campaign  for  subscriptions 
of  mankind.  During  this  time  zealots  have  was  carried  on  much  as  the  "drives"  for  Lib- 
harangued  the  public  and  collected  a  consid-  erty  Loans  had  been  managed;  and  alto- 
erable  quantity  of  money  from  people  of  warm  gether,  it  is  said,  about  10  million  dollars  was 
hearts  and  misguided  emotion,  and  with  this  collected.  The  details  of  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  they  have  been  able  to  increase  their  money  have  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
efforts  and  do  further  damage  and  mischief.  An  made  public.  Somewhat  later,  in  a  moment  of 
active  lobby  has  been  maintained  in  political  disappointment,  one  faction  of  the  American 
centres  for  the  purpose  of  putting  upon  politi-  Sinn  Feiners  was  reported  to  have  accused  the 
cians  such  pressure  as  has  of  late  been  used  others  of  waste  and  unwise  expenditure.  Ap- 
by  active  minorities  well  financed  for  further-  parently  the  proceeds  of  "Irish  bonds"  and  of 
ing  their  particular  interests.  Assaults  have  the  contributions  of  the  faithful  were  employed 
been  made  upon  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  two  ways:  for  propaganda  in  the  United 
the  Peace  Treaty,  and  things  have  been  urged  States,  where  probably  most  of  the  money 
which  might  lead  to  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  collected  was  spent,  and  for  furtherance  in 
Some  of  the  most  ardent  and  active  of  these  Ireland  of  the  work  to  be  described  later  on. 
Irish   propagandists   constantly   avowed   that  Meanwhile  Professor  De  Valera  went  from  city 
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to  city  in  this  country,  the  way  being  prepared  Irish  question,  may  have  seen  "Some  Ethical 
by  emissaries  or  local  Sinn  Feiners,  who  worked  Questions  of  Peace  and  War,  with  Special 
upon  the  devotion  of  Irish-Americans  or  played  Reference  to  Ireland,"  by  the  late  Father 
upon  the  fears  of  politicians,  so  that  in  many  McDonald,  of  St.  Patrick's  College,  May- 
places  the  municipal  authorities  received  him  nooth,  a  book  of  fine  restraint  and  rarcschol- 
in  state,  noisy  and  enthusiastic  processions  arship  and  judgment,  which  deserves  the  wid- 
were  arranged,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  est  possible  consideration  and  study.  This 
presented,  and  officials  uttered  words  of  congrat-  volume  was  reviewed  with  praise  and  approval 
ulation  and  welcome.  In  many  places  Profes-  by  scholarly  critics  in  such  different  publica- 
sor  De  Valera  spoke  to  large  and  highly  excited  tions  as  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  and  the 
audiences,  endeavoring  to  arouse  sympathy  Boston  Transcript.  The  proud  boast  of  the 
for  his  cause  by  appealing  to  matters  appar-  author  was:  "I  am  an  Irish  Gael  of  the  most 
ently  distorted  or  non-existent  and  long  since  ancient  and  pure  stock  in  Ireland:  and  my 
passed  away.  November  9,  1919,  he  made  a  forebears  show  no  trace  of  English  or  non- 
speech  in  Spokane.  "His  first  remarks  were  Irish  blood.  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  priest; 
spoken  in  the  Irish  language,"  says  the  Irish  coming  of  a  family  that  never  had  a  non- 
World.  ""Mr.  De  Valera  then  changed  to  Catholic  member  and  gave  many  priests  to 
English  and  declared  that  he  always  made  it  a  the  Church.  I  have  been  a  priest  for  as  many 
custom  to  begin  his  address  in  the  Irish  Ian-  as  forty-three  years.  I  am  a  professor  in  this 
guage  to  show  that  the  British  Government  had  college:  where  I  have  taught  for  thirty-eight 
not  been  able  to  stamp  it  out."  What  he  years."  The  Director  of  the  Friends  of  Irish 
did  not  so  carefully  explain  was  that,  with  the  Freedom,  as  he  was  now  styled,  enraged,  pos- 
approval  and  support  of  that  very  Government,  sibly  at  the  convincing  words  of  an  authority 
Irish  was  being  taught  in  half  the  schools  of  the  who  calmly  told  the  truth,  that  many  of  the 
island.  *  misfortunes  of  Ireland  were  due  to  her  own 
the  irish  national  bureau  circumstances  and  the  character  of  her  people 

and  not  to  the  wickedness  of  the  British  Gov- 

AN    ACTIVE    work    meanwhile  was  done  ernment    only,    and    who   declared    that    the 

„  by  a  Sinn  Fein  organization  in  Wash-  Union  had  in  many  ways  been  good  for  Irish 

ington,  the  Irish  National  Bureau,  at  the  head  interests,  launched  at  the  reverend  writer  a 

of  which,  ostensibly,  was  Mr.  Daniel  T.  O'Con-  diatribe  which  was  printed  just  a  little  while 

nell,   "Member,  American   Bar  Association."  after  Father  McDonald  was  laid  in  his  grave: 

The  object  of  this  body  was  to  influence  public  "an  ineffective  book:  a  combination  of  ber- 

opinion  in  America,  and  put  pressure  on  mem-  serkerfury  and  fishwife  incoherence    ...    a 

bers  of  the  Government.     Neither  the  Director  sort  of  Charlie  Chaplin  contest:  something  to 

nor  his  efforts  are  so  important  as  to  merit  be  laughed  at,   not   to  be  taken  seriously." 

much  attention,  but  they  are  interesting  for  And  the  pamphleteer,  unworthy,  perhaps,  to 

the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  movement,  fasten  the  shoes  of  the  writer  traduced  thus. 

Mr.  O'Connell  busied  himself  particularly  with  went  on  to  say:  "The  book  will  arouse  pity,  not 

reckless  denunciation  of  those  who  tried  to  resentment,"  that  the  author  had  "the  same 

state  the  Irish  question  in  terms  of  contempo-  sense  of  values  that  a  native  of  the  Andaman 

rary  scholarship  and  information,  and  not  in  Islands  would  display."     It  is  interesting  to 

terms   of  old   prejudices   and   errors,    amidst  note  that  Father  McDonald,  in  a  letter  written 

which    he    may    have    been    nurtured.     Any  not  long  before  his  death  declared,  "  If  any  one 

attempt  to  explain  the  intricacies  of  the  Irish  thinks  that  there  are  not  plenty  in  Ireland, 

matter  not  couched  in  complete  condemnation  priests  and  people,  who  agree  with  me,  accept- 

of  British  rule  brought  from  him  a  torrent  of  ing  substantially  all  I  have  said  in  my  book, 

vituperation  and  abuse,  while  effort  to  dispel  he  or  she  will  be  very  much  mistaken." 

the   old   misconceptions   clustered   about   the  It  may  be  thought  that    I  have    given    to 

history  of  the  relations  between  England  and  these   things    more   space    than    they    merit, 

the  United  States,  and  especially  any  effort  to  that  by  bringing  to  the  attention  of  readers  of  a 

better  the  relations  between  the  two  peoples  periodical  such  as  this  quotations  from  writing 

called  forth  such  criticism  and  blame  as  the  ordinarily  seen  by  readers  of  very  different  in- 

Di rector  was  capable  of  giving.  tellectual  outlook,    I    have  given  a  publicity 

Readers  of  this  article,   interested   in  the  altogether    undeserved.    That    is    true.     But 
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these  things  reveal  so  well  the  character  of  a  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  many  responsi- 
propaganda,  tireless  and  extensive,  which  has  ble  people  in  the  United  States  would  speak  in 
sent  broadcast  over  the  country  statements  for  this  manner,  but  it  is  lamentable  that  in  a  time 
newspapers  and  also  publications  of  its  own,  like  this  there  should  be  any  such  expressions  of 
and  which  has  tried,  vainly  no  doubt,  to  reach  ignorant  or  misguided  hatred.  The  salvation 
a  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  of  the  white  races,  the  very  hope  of  their  civi- 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  lization,  depends  on  avoiding  great  wars  in  the 
some  study.  Propagandists  themselves,  the  future.,  The  most  terrible  and  destructive 
agents  of  this  organization  have  been  tireless  war  which  could  possibly  be  waged  now  would 
in  denouncing  anything  friendly  to  Britain  or  be  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
critical  of  any  aspect  of  the  Sinn  Fein  move-  Empire,  each  with  such  large  and  aggressive 
ment  as  paid  British  propaganda.  Unwilling  population,  and  such  abounding  and  mighty 
to  bear  the  least  criticism  of  their  side,  they  resources.  The  victory  of  the  United  States 
have  suffered  no  restraint  in  denouncing  oppo-  in  such  a  contest  would  by  no  means  be  cer- 
nents.  The  best  of  their  work  has  been  impas-  tain,  as  some  of  the  braggarts  assert;  but  that 
sioned,  warm-hearted,  errant  through  ignorance  is  not  the  foremost  consideration:  the  end  of 
and  lack  of  good  judgment;  the  worst  of  it  such  a  contest,  whoever  was  the  victor,  would 
mean,  paltry,  generally  lacking  an  understand-  see  both  nations  exhausted  and  ruined,  and  the 
ing  of  the  elements  of  the  problems  discussed,  civilization  of  the  world,  already  staggering 
zealously  striving  to  accomplish  its  ends  by  be-  under  the  blows  of  the  World  War,  perhaps  ir- 
fogging  the  issues  it  dealt  with  and  by  arousing  retrievably  ruined,  or  else  ruined  for  a  great 
the  worst  of  passions.  Obviously  it  could  effect  while  to  come.  Happily  a  war  between  these 
little  among  the  substantial  and  well-informed,  states  is  nearly  inconceivable,  and  the  possibility 
It  is  not  for  the  discriminating  and  intelli-  of  it  need  not  be  seriously  considered  so  long  as 
gent,  however,  that  such  writing  is  usually  in-  the  furious  doctrines  of  Irish  fanatics  are  re- 
tended,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  Irish  ceived  with  as  little  consideration  as  they 
propaganda  in  America  this  last  year  and  in  pre-  have  so  far  obtained.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
vious  times  has  done  much  to  arouse  ignorant  iquity  of  such  utterance  remains.  The  war 
hatred  and  provoke  persons  of  slender  judgment  which  these  irreconcilables  speak  of  so  lightly 
to  follow  its  lead.  "  I  always  hated  them  [the  is  not  with  an  enemy  of  our  people,  nor  even 
English],"  said  a  man  in  Baltimore  recently,  with  some  cold  friend  long  regarded  with  sus- 
"  Since  the  war  I  hate  them  with  a  vengeance  picion,  but  with  a  kindred  people  from  whose 
that  has  no  equal  in  humanity,  and  when  the  ancestors  America  received  her  heritage,  a 
war  cry  against  England  starts  I  am  going  to  people  with  whose  interests  our  own  have 
run  for  first  honors  against  them."  A  certain  long  been  intertwined,  with  whom  we  have 
one,  whose  name  I  am  willing  to  withhold,  been  in  constant  contact  for  more  than  a 
who  not  long  ago  addressed  to  me  a  lengthy  hundred  years  with  no  wars,  our  best,  our 
epistle  with  the  usual  charge  that  I  was  a  hire-  warmest  friend  in  recent  years,  in  whose  corn- 
ling  of  England,  says:  ''God!  if  our  country  is  pany  we  have  just  made  common  sacrifices 
not  destined  to  destroy  your  empire  and  free  and  won  common  triumphs  in  the  danger 
the  weak  and  helpless  from  its  merciless  and  which  threatened  the  ideals  of  all  the  English- 
cruel  grip,  there  is  neither  justice  in  heaven  nor  speaking  peoples, 
reason  in  man.     .     .     .     America  entered  and 
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fought  and  won  the  late  war  to  bring   liberty, 

self-government  and  undictated  development  ^\URING  this  time  similar  work  was  car- 

to  all  peoples.'     That  task  she  has  not  fin-  1  J  ried  on,  as  it  had  long  been  carried  on, 

ished;  that  task  she  can  not  complete  until  she  by  the  Irish-American  press  in  this  country, 

destroys  England's  empire;  that  task  America  little  known  to  the  generality  of  people,  and 

is  destined   to  complete."     A  writer  in   the  to  which,  also,  mention  in  this  place  may  give 

Philadelphia  Irish  Press,  October  2,  191 9,  says:  a   prominence  artificial   and   unwonted.     For 

"  Ireland  can  scarcely  hope  to  win  by  an  imme-  such  papers  as  the  Irish  World  and  the  Gaelic 

diate  appeal  to  arms.     .     .     .     The  one  obvi-  American,  both  of  New  York,  the  obtaining  of 

ous  hope  of  success  by  the  method  of  war  is  Irish  independence  and  complete  Irish  pros- 

that  the  United  States  might  ultimately  be-  perity  and  success  would  probably  be  a  great 

come  involved."  misfortune,   for  their  very  life  seems   to  be 
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hatred  of  England  and  proclaiming  Ireland's 
wrongs,  and  their  character  generally  seems  to 
me  such  that  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  them  ex- 
istingexcept  upon  the  maintenance  of  prejudice, 
hatred,  and  ignorant  wrath.  "  If  you  wish  to 
have  an  honest  press/'  runs  the  motto  of  the 
Irish  World,  quoting  Archbishop  McHale, 
"you  ought  honestly  to  support  it."  On  the 
same  page  of  an  issue  in  which  this  declaration 
appears  is  an  editorial  article  entitled  "  Spread- 
ing 'British  Civilization.'"  English  adminis- 
tration in  Egypt,  says  the  writer,  is  "a  sicken- 
ing story  of  bestial  brutality  let  loose  upon 
a  helpless  and  defenceless  people  .  .  . 
Tommy  Atkins  glutted  to  the  full  his  lust  and 
his  greed  for  loot.  Everywhere  he  applied 
the  torch  to  Egyptian  homes,  everywhere  he 
murdered  in  cold  blood  Egyptian  men  and 
Egyptian  women,  everywhere  he  pillaged  and 
ravaged  in  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man."  The  Gaelic  American  is  "A 
Journal  Devoted  to  the  Cause  of  Irish  Inde- 
pendence, Irish  Literature,  and  the  Interests 
of  the  Irish  Race."  This,  I  judge,  it  seeks 
to  achieve  by  the  vehement,  controversial 
vituperation  which  used  to  characterize  polit- 
ical diatribe  and  religious  dispute  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  It  fans  the  flames  of  hatred 
and  stirs  the  emotions  of  the  excitable  and 
warm-hearted  until  abuse  seems  logic  and 
misrepresentation  can  gull  the  credulous  and 
the  simple.  "  England's  loathsome  satraps  in 
Ireland,"  "Hinted  broadly  that  bestial  crim- 
inals are  still  sheltered,  as  of  old,  under  the 
Castle  roof,"  "a  lying  bigot's  ravings,"  "a 
mongrel  Anglo-Saxon,"  "giving  hirelings  of 
England  the  text  which  this  contemptible 
scribbler  uses  for  a  vile  purpose,"  "every  line 
of  the  article  is  saturated  with  satanical  hatred 
and  malignity,"  are  phrases  scattered  in  a 
single  number.  These  periodicals  steadily 
assailed  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  many  other  officials,  opposed  the  League 
of  Nations,  insisted  upon  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  the  "  Irish  Republic,"  and  heaped  abuse 
upon  everything  English. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  doubtless,  they  are 
honest  in  the  views  which  they  urge  with  such 
rancor,  and  probably  ignorance  absolves  their 
writers  from  much  of  the  blame  they  should 
otherwise  incur.  To  a  considerable  extent 
they  live  aloof  in  an  unreal  world  of  their  own, 
in  the  midst  of  old  hatred  and  old  terror  which 
grow  by  brooding  on  themselves.  Their 
knowledge  of  present  affairs  is  scanty;  Ireland 


of  1920  they  conceive  to  be  the  Ireland  of  1750; 
they  are  too  emotional  to  be  reasonable,  too 
excited  to  be*  charitable,  too  prejudiced  to 
inspire  confidence  or  respect.  Probably  they 
mean  well,  and  it  is  almost  tragic  to  think  of 
the  men  and  the  women  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  these  publications,  wishing 
above  all,  it  may  be,  to  accomplish  something 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  as  having  contrib- 
uted, doubtless,  so  largely  to  make  the  Irish 
question  worse  and  bring  the  present  terrible 
situation  to  pass.  Nothing  has  done  so  much 
to  prevent  a  just  and  proper  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question  as  the  false  teachings  of  ignorant 
zealots  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  So  long  as 
such  doctrines  prevail,  neither  the  Irish  matter 
nor  anything  else  can  ever  be  settled.  Most 
people  have  no  knowledge  of  these  publications, 
and,  no  doubt,  except  for  passing  curiosity, 
most  of  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  settlement  of  larger  affairs  would  not 
read  them.  That  they  have  a  following,  on  a 
somewhat  lower  intellectual  plane,  however, 
is  probable  enough.  To  the  credulous,  the  ig- 
norant, the  half-educated,  they  obviously  ad- 
dress themselves,  and  from  time  to  time  copies 
of  these  journals  come  to  me  from  interested 
subscribers  accompanied  by  letters  which 
contain  evidence  that  the  writers  of  the  letters 
may  be  able  to  read  but  that  they  cannot  write 
and  cannot  spell  correctly.  With  such  a 
clientage  and  such  a  purpose  these  papers  can 
flourish  just  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  encour- 
age hatred,  perpetuate  prejudice,  and  make 
trouble.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect, 
but  if  they  could  only  bring  themselves  to  assist 
in  a  just  and  moderate  solution  of  the  trouble, 
working  in  a  constructive  way,  they  might  yet 
really  help  a  cause  which  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  mar. 

THE    IRISH    QUESTION    AND  AMERICAN    POLITICS 

DURING  this  time  the  Irish-American 
press,  the  Irish  National  Bureau,  the 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  and  not  a  few  poli- 
ticians and  leaders,  worked  zealously  to  have 
the  American  Government  further  their  cause, 
believing  that  Irish  independence  was  to  be 
won  in  the  United  States  rather  than  in  I  reland ; 
though  many  of  them  asserted  that  this  in  no 
way  involved  the  possibility  of  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Having  by  their  campaign  of 
propaganda  stirred  up  Irish-Americans  as  much 
as  they  could,  and  effected  alliance  with  vari- 
ous elements  of  discontent,  such  as  German 
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sympathizers,  radical  labor  organizations,  and  ever  .  .  ."  In  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
votaries  who  hoped  for  a  world  reorganized  sponsored  by  this  leader  there  was  much  in- 
soon,  they  boasted  that  they  had  more  than  tolerance  and  enthusiasm  and  disorder.  There 
20  million  adherents  and  many  other  support-  was  no  danger  of  war,  said  one;  all  that  was 
ers,  and  that  here  was  a  force  with  which  any  necessary  was  that  England  should  yield, 
politician  must  reckon.  In  the  troublesome  and  she  would  yield.  Those  who  spoke  in 
time  of  1919-20  they  had  not  a  little  success,  opposition  were  cried  down  with  tumult  and 
Opponents  of  the  President's  policy  worked  hisses.  After  the  committee  hearing  had  at- 
with  Irish  sympathizers  to  embarrass  his  plans  tracted  considerable  attention  and  given  no 
as  much  as  they  could.  A  few  weeks  ago  little  concern,  tfre  affair  came  to  nothing. 
Bishop  Gallagher  of  Detroit,  newly  elected  In  this  way  are  such  matters  played  with: 
president  of  the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  is  rather  than  offend  Irish  leaders,  who  have  much 
reported  to  have  issued  a  statement:  "Ameri-  less  political  power  than  they  make  men  be- 
cans  of  Irish  blood  supported  and  held  up  lieve,  the  smaller  politicians  are  willing  to  go 
the  hands  of  the  senators  who  opposed  the  far  enough  to  give  offense  to  Great  Britain, 
League  of  Nations  and  were  one  of  the  chief  the  Irish  in  the  meanwhile  being  allowed  a 
factors  in  preventing  its  ratification."  Thus  chance  to  declaim  but  in  the  end  getting  little 
are  the  aims  of  Ireland  put  before  the  good  for  their  pains. 

of   the   world.     Verily   has    Sinn    Fein    been  In  March,  1920,  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the 

translated  "ourselves  alone"!  proposed    League    of    Nations    being    under 

Irish  propagandists  and  agents  everywhere  consideration,  the  Irish  question  came  for- 
threatened  whomsoever  opposed  their  desires  ward  in  the  Senate  again.  Certain  members 
with  the  vengeance  of  Irish  voters,  producing  strove  zealously  to  direct  Great  Britain  about 
in  the  minds  of  the  small  and  the  timid  con-  her  dominions.  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma 
siderable  fear,  though  doubtless  hereafter  such  dealt  with  Egypt.  Senator  Shields  of  Tennes- 
politicians  will  have  more  reason  to  fear  the  see,  supporting  the  Egyptian  reservation  said 
displeasure  of  a  much  larger  constituency  who  that  "  Ireland  has  the  right  to  be  free  and  to 
understand  present  Irish  agitation.  Irish  reso-  govern  her  own  people."  Senator  Reed  of 
lutions  had  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate  Missouri  was  not  wanting  with  assistance  for 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  largely  both  Egypt  and  Ireland.  A  little  later  Sena- 
under  threats  and  pressure,  representatives  en-  tor  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  whose  actions 
deavoring  to  placate  Irish  voters  without  doing  in  this  matter  will  make  interesting  study  here- 
anything  that  would  really  assist  them,  and  after  when  the  passions  of  the  present  have 
caring  little,  apparently,  that  they  embittered  subsided,  moved  that  "the  United  States 
foreign  relations  in  the  meantime,  though  some  adheres  to  the  resolution  of  sympathy  with 
of  them,  it  is  said,  gave  private  assurance  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people."  After 
that  they  had  no  real  intention  of  offending  which  Senator  Shields  moved  to  substitute  the 
Great  Britain.  Abroad  such  actions  are  ob-  word  "independence"  for  "self-government" 
served  with  sadness  by  our  friends  and  with  in  the  reservation  under  discussion:  "There 
contempt  by  all  others,  and  at  home  they  in-  should  be  no  doubt  about  this  matter.  Ire- 
crease  the  unfortunate  disrespect  in  which  legis-  land  wants  not  local  self-government  but  in- 
lators  are  held  just  at  present.  dependence."     Some  there  were,  however,  who 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Congress-  spoke  more  in  the  manner  of  members  of  such 
man  Mason  of  Illinois  strove  to  forward  a  bill  an  assembly.  "It  is  an  insult  to  a  friendly 
for  sending  consular  representatives  to  the  nation,"  said  Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa.  "Let 
"Irish  Republic."  The  enthusiasts  whom  he  us  permit  Britain  to  manage  her  own  af- 
abetted  knew  him  as  "  Billy,"  but  hostile  critics  fairs."  And  he  added:  "I  do  not  care  about 
denounced  him  as  a  demagogue,  supported  by  any  Irish  votes  that  are  secured  at  the  expense 
citizens  of  th,e  hyphen,  opposed  to  the  war  with  of  maligning  a  great  nation  like  Britain." 
Germany,  in  affiliations  and  intellectual  out-  These  words  might  be  pondered.  President 
look  something  like  the  mayor  of  his  city.  It  Wilson  undoubtedly  gained  more  than  he 
was  he,  apparently,  who  some  years  ago  fur-  lost  when  he  once  spurned  the  support  of 
nished  the  testimonial  for  the  patent  medicine  Jeremiah  O'Leary  and  his  fellows.  There  are 
"  Nuxated  Iron":  "  I  have  often  said  I  would  many  signs  at  present  that  the  timid  and  time- 
never  recommend  medicine  of  any  kind,  how-  serving  professional  politicians,  who  support 
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mischievous    meddling    because    they    believe  platform  presently  appeared  the  declaration: 

they  will  not  be  held  to  account  and  will  please  "Within  the  limits  of  international  comity  and 

the  militant  Irish,  may  find  that  there  are  now  usage    this    convention    repeats    the    several 

many   other   voters   prepared    to   hold    them  previous  expressions  of  the  sympathy  of  the 

strictly  to  account.  Democratic  Party  of  the  United  States  for  the 

aspirations   of    Ireland   for   self-government." 

the  POLIT.CAL  convent.ons  Governor  Cox  presently  asserted?  what  many 

LITTLE  had  really  been  accomplished  for  others  have  believed:  "The  Irish  question  will 
j  Ireland  by  all  this,  but,  amidst  the  en-  be  solved  satisfactorily.  The  controversy  will 
thusiasm  of  receptions  to  Professor  De  Valera  be  allayed,  Ireland  satisfied,  England  satisfied, 
and  the  contribution  of  money  by  the  faithful,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world."  But  all  this 
hopes  ran  high  that  more  might  be  done.  A  was  far  less  than  the  American  Sinn  Feiners 
Presidential  election  was  approaching,  and  the  had  hoped  for.  'The  Republican  Party," 
great  political  parties  would  soon  hold  their  said  the  Irish  World,  "is  the  party  of  reaction, 
conventions.  Abroad  an  Irish  representative  The  Democratic  Party  is  dead."  Advocates 
stated  that  Irish  independence  would  be  one  of  Irish  independence  had  expected  more 
of  the  principal  issues  in  the  election  of  1920,  from  the  Democrats,  apparently,  than  from  the 
and  preparations  were  now  made  to  approach  Republicans,  and  against  the  Democrats  now 
both  conventions  and  have  a  resolution  advo-  their  wrath  was  especially  great.  Mr.  Frank 
eating  Irish  independence  put  into  their  polit-  Walsh,  who  had  already  attracted  no  little 
ical  platforms.  At  Chicago  in  June  the  Sinn  attention  both  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
Feiners  had  no  successs,  the  Republicans  ignor-  declared  that  the  Irish  plank  in  the  Democratic 
ing  them  completely,  though  Professor  De  platform  was  merely  a  weak  evasion  and  a  be- 
Valera  was  in  the  city  ready  to  come  forward  trayal  of  America's  tradition,  and  he  stated  that 
if  his  presence  would  help.  So  complete  was  the  action  of  the  Democrats  would  be  so 
the  failure  that  dissensions  speedily  broke  out  regarded  by  25  million  American  citizens  who 
in  the  American  Sinn  Fein  ranks.  De  Valera,  were  members  of  the  American  Commission  on 
it  appears,  had  been  unwilling  to  hearken  to  the  Irish  Independence  and  of  the  Friends  of 
counsels,  moderate  in  comparison,  of  Judge  Irish  Freedom.  This,  it  should  be  noted,  be- 
Cohalan,  John  Devoy,  and  others,  and  would  ing  even  more  than  the  German  sympathizers 
make  no  compromise,  insisting  upon  taking  thought  they  could  count  on  in  19 16.  Pro- 
the  question  of  Irish  independence  directly  fessor  De  Valera  asserted  that  better  organiza- 
into  the  inner  recesses  of  American  politics,  tion  and  more  intensive  effort  must  now  be 
Now  that  he  had  failed  he  was  condemned  as  sought.  And  so  the  matter  passed,  except 
one  harming  the  Irish  cause,  something  which  a  that  after  a  little  the  party  newly  organized 
great  many  had  long  believed,  and  something  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  Forty- 
for  which  all  these  contestants  had  long  been  Eight  inserted  in  their  platform,  among  many- 
condemned  by  outsiders.  other  things,  a  declaration  about  Ireland  which 

Nor  were  the  results  at  San  Francisco  very  suited  Professor  De  Valera  exactly, 
different.     While    the     Democratic    platform         Finally,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  passing 

was  being  drafted  there  was  a  struggle  intense  notice  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  some  of  the 

and  prolonged.     A  hearing  of  the  matter  was  women    partisans    of   this    movement.     After 

attended  by  passionate  advocates  and  watched  the  manner  of  the  suffragettes  in  America  and 

with  no  little  interest  by  others,  for  the  an-  in   Britain  they  began  to  picket  the  British 

ger,    the    violent    denunciation,    the    burning  Embassy  in  Washington,  and  some  of  them 

sympathy,    seemed    very   characteristic   of   a  burned  a  British  flag  in  the  streets.     And  when 

movement,    often    accompanied    by    unwise  the  new  British  Ambassador  arrived  in  this 

words  and  deeds,  but  always  by  intense  and  country  a  body  of  them  strove  to  meet  him 

warm-hearted    emotion.     In    the    Democratic  and  expatiate  on  the  derelictions  of  his  people. 

The  second  of  Professor  Turner  s  articles  will  deal  with  the  Irish  Question  in  Ireland 


DETERDING— THE  NAPOLEON 
OF  THE  OIL  WORLD 

The  Story  of  the  Rise  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Company  from  a  Small  Producing  Concern 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  a  World-Wide  Producing  and  Marketing  Combination. 
The  Man  Who  Has  No  Fear  of  Standard  Oil  and  the  Man  Who  Will  Likely  Lead  the 
Fight  Against  Him  to  Secure  Foreign  Oil  Producing  Territories  for  the  United  States 

By  JOHN  K.  BARNES 

(Sixth  article  of  the  series  on  America's  oil  outlook) 

THE  outstanding  figure  in  oil  to-day  the  markets  of  the  world.  Mr.  J.  A.  de  Gelder 
is  no  longer  Rockefeller;  it  is  Deterd-  was  the  original  Managing  Director,  but  was 
ing — H.  W.  A.  Deterding.  This  soon  superseded  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Aug.  Kessler,  who 
stockily-built  Dutchman,  of  pleasing  had  proved  himself  more  capable.  "Old  man" 
personality,  swarthy  complexion  and  Kessler,  as  the  Royal  Dutch  people  now  refer 
liquid  brown  eyes,  educated  in  Holland  and  to  him,  established  his  headquarters  at  Batavia, 
trained  in  business  in  the  East,  is  the  greatest  in  the  Island  of  Java,  and  began  operations  in  a 
single  power  in  oil  to-day.  He  is  the  Nap-  modest  way  in  the  oil  fields  of  Sumatra  in 
oleon  of  the  oil  world.  Rockefeller  was  the  1892.  Needing  an  assistant,  he  engaged  young 
Alexander.  Deterding  who  was  then  employed  in  a  Batavia 
For  twenty  years  Deterding  has  ruled  as  a  bank.  It  was  Kessler  who  brought  the  Royal 
dictator  over  the  "  Royal  Dutch  Company  for  Dutch  through  its  critical  earlier  years.  But 
the  Working  of  Petroleum  Wells  in  Nether-  in  1900  he  died  suddenly  and  Deterding  suc- 
lands- India;"  and  under  his  able  management  ceeded  him  as  General-Managing  Director 
that  company  has  risen  from  a  small  producing  of  the  Company.  The  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
concern  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  as  its  name  Royal  Dutch  to  a  world  power  is  the  story  of 
signifies,  to  a  practical  monopoly  over  the  pro-  Deterding.  Seated  behind  his  great  semi- 
duction  of  oil  in  the  Indies,  to  an  important  circular  desk  at  St.  Helen's  Court,  Great  St. 
position  in  the  Russian,  Rumanian,  Egyptian,  Helen's,  London,  this  Napoleon  of  the  oil  world 
Mexican,  and  Venezuelan  fields,  and  to  be  a  has  in  recent  years  received  daily  reports 
large  producer  in  the  United  States  itself,  from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  keeping 
And  with  this  great  growth  in  production  has  him  informed  of  the  operations  of  his  great 
gone  a  world-wide  expansion  of  transportation  combination  throughout  the  world.  It  is  his 
and  marketing  facilities  that  has  made  Royal  boast  that  from  the  time  the  Royal  Dutch 
Dutch  the  chief  competitor  of  the  Standard  was  a  small  local  venture  in  the  Indies  until  now 
Oil  in  many  of  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world,  when  its  operations  are  world-wide  he  has  kept 
To-day  it  is  the  chief  competitor  of  American  track  of  all  the  details  of  its  growth, 
oil  companies  for  control  of  foreign  oil  supplies  The  underlying  policy  that  accounts  for  this 
on  which  depends  the  command  of  the  world's  great  growth — the  Deterding  plan  of  campaign 
markets  of  the  future.  Rockefeller's  empire  — is  not  hard  to  understand.  While  Standard 
was  dissolved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Oil  was  adhering  to  the  motto  of  "American 
United  States.  Deterding  has  always  had  oil  to  light  the  World,"  he  was  extending  his 
the  strong  backing  of  the  Dutch  Government,  control  over  oil  fields  throughout  the  world, 
and  now,  apparently,  the  British  Government  his  object  being  to  acquire  oil  supplies  as  near 
is  behind  him.  as  possible  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  Royal  Dutch  Company,  with  its  long  The  new  policy  announced  by  Mr.  Walter  C. 
name  and  a  capitalization  equivalent  to  only  Teagle,  President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
$520,000,  was  incorporated  at  The  Hague  in  pany  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
1890,  long  before  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  that  company  last  January,  of  being  "in- 
had  introduced  American  oil  to  practically  all  terested  in  every  producing  area,  no  matter  in 
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what  country  it  is  situated,  provided  interests  of    the    Royal    Dutch    are    four.     First,    the 

can  be  secured  on  a  basis  that  would  seem  to  Napoleonic  ability  of  Mr.  Deterding.     It  was 

hold  out  the  possibilities  of  success,"   is  the  this  that  gave  him  full  control  of  the  combina- 

policy  that  Mr.  Deterding  has  been  following  tion  after  he  had  associated  with  the  Royal 

for    fifteen    years.      How    successful    he    has  Dutch,  The  "Shell"  Transport  and  Trading 

been  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  world  Company,  of  London,  and  the  oil  interests  of 

map  on  page  551.  the  Paris  banking  house  of  de  Rothschild.     By 

To  the  reader  who  has  not  followed  the  this  combination,  he  obtained  the  valuable  ser- 
development  of  the  oil  industry  some  explana-  vices  of  Mr.  Frederick  Lane,  of  Lane  &  Mc- 
tion  is  due  regarding  the  different  policies  in  Andrews,  of  London,  the  Rothschild  represen- 
the  past  of  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Royal  tative  on  oil  matters;  and  attached  to  himself 
Dutch.  Two  thirds  of  the  oH  that  has  so  far  such  men  as  Sir  Marcus  Samuels,  the  head  of 
been  produced  in  the  world  has  come  from  the  The  "Shell"  Company,  a  growing  power  in  oil; 
wells  of  the  United  States.  Up  until  the  time  R.  Waley  Cohen,  now  Sir  R.  Waley  Cohen 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  trust  in  another  English  Jew;  and  C.  S.  Gulbenkian,  a 
May,  191 1,  a  majority  of  this  oil  was  controlled  shrewd  Armenian  lawyer.  And  not  to  be  the 
by  the  Standard  through  its  ownership  of  the  last  considered  was  the  backing  of  the  Roths- 
pipe  lines  and  the  principal  refineries,  although  child  millions  thus  secured.  The  second  reason 
little  of  the  oil  was  actually  produced  by  the  is  the  aid  that  has  been  received  from  the 
Standard  itself.  And  the  greatest  market  for  Dutch  and  is  now  being  received  from  the 
this  oil  and  its  products  was  in  the  United  British  Government.  More  will  be  said  about 
States.  Yet  the  broad-visioned  men  at  the  this  British  aid  later.  Third  is  the  fact  that 
head  of  the  old  Standard  Oil  Company  saw  the  the  Royal  Dutch  did  not  have  any  such  market 
advantage  to  themselves  and  the  great  com-  at  hand  for  its  original  production  in  the  East 
mercial  advantage  to  the  nation  of  developing  Indies  as  the  Standard  Oil  had  in  the  United 
markets  for  oil  abroad.  They  had  American  States.  And  fourth,  that  the  Dutch  and  the 
oil  to  supply  those  markets.  It  was  only  those  English  think  in  world  terms  and  are  seafaring 
who  went  out  into  the  foreign  markets  who  saw  peoples  who  naturally  seek  fields  of  production 
the  advantage  and  the  coming  need  of  securing  abroad  and  world  markets.  We  shall  see  later 
supplies  of  oil  nearer  to  those  markets — such  how  Mr.  Deterding  places  the  credit  for  some 
men  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Bemis,  Mr.  E.  J.  Sadler,  and  of  the  expansion  of  the  Royal  Dutch  on  the 
Mr.  Teagle.  But  the  Standard  was  not  action  of  the  Standard  Oil  of  New  York  in  the 
trained    as    a    producing    organization.       Its  markets  of  the  East. 

efforts  at    production    in    Japan    resulted    in  It  has  been  the  combination  of  these  per- 

failure.     It  was  not  until  Mr.  Teagle  returned  sonal,  political,  and  economic  forces  that  has  re- 

from  abroad  and  became  high  in  the  counsels  suited  in  the  present  world-encircling  Royal 

of  the  company  that  foreign  production  began  Dutch-Shell  combine,  which  places  under  the 

to  receive  much  favorable  consideration  at  26  control  of  one  man  something  like  one  hundred 

Broadway.     Then  the  dissolution  came,  and  different  companies  operating  throughout  the 

the  Standard  men  of  broad  vision,  who  might  world.     Under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 

have  conducted  a  foreign  production  campaign  such  a  combination  would  be  impossible.     The 

on  far-seeing  lines,  were  hurt  and  discouraged,  rapidity  of  its  growth,  moreover,  has  been  partly 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Teagle  was  made  president  due  to  the  fact  that  while  it  was  rising  to  world 

of  the  New  Jersey  company  in  191 7  that  foreign  power,  our  Government  was  attacking  in  the 

production  took  a  first  place  in  the  considera-  courts  the  only  American  combination  that 

tion  of  the  parent  company.  might  have  combatted  it  successfully. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  benefits  of  the 
Standard  Oil  dissolution  within  this  country 

by  permitting  the  growth  of  competing  com-  A     DESCRIPTION     of     Mr.     Deterding's 

panies — and  even  those  benefits  may  now  be  l\  methods  and  an  explanation  of  his  success 

questioned  from  a  national  standpoint — it  is  has  been  given  by  an  American  oil  man  who  has 

clear  that  it  has  benefited  no  one  as  much  as  the  been  in  competition  with  his  organization  in 

Royal  Dutch  Company  in  foreign  fields.     We  differet  parts  of  the  world  and  who  has  been  a 

will  see  more  evidence  of  this  later.  close  student  of  international  developments  in 

The  reasons  for  the  world-wide  expansion  oil.     "  Deterding  is  a  plunger,"  says  this  man. 
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"  His  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  national  field  expanded  rapidly;  he  acquired 

plunging  in  something  that  has  steadily  grown  large  interests  in  the  oil  fields  of  Sarawak  (Brit- 

in  value.     Furthermore,  he  is  plunging  with  ish    India),    Rumania,     Russia,    Egypt,    the 

other  people's  money  and  not  his  own.     That  United  States,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  and  Mexico, 

probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  is  such  a  He  amalgamated  the  Russian  interests  of  the 

plunger.     For  example,  he  paid  five  times  what  Paris  Rothschild  group  with  the  combination, 

other  people  would  have  paid  to  get  into  Egypt  He  made  long  term  contracts  with  the  Anglo- 

and  has  lost  heavily  there.     He  pays  in  stock  Persian  Oil  Company,  now  controlled  by  the 

for  the  properties  he  acquires,  however,  which  British  Government,  giving  him  most  of  the 

gives  him  an  advantage  over  the  Standard  products  of  the  great  Persian  fields  until  1922. 
which  has  always  followed  the  policy  of  paying 

u       r*     a-4.  •     J         w                     +u   \     /  t  INTERESTS    IN    MEXICO 

in  cash.     Credit  is  due  him,  nevertheless,  for 

starting  on  a  shoestring  and  building  up  the  r^ARLY  in  1919  he  made  the  latest  and 
great  organization  he  has."  \_j  greatest  addition  to  his  world-wide  hold- 
It  was  in  1903  that  Deterding  made  his  alii-  ings  by  acquiring  an  interest  in  and  themanage- 
ance  with  Sir  Marcus  Samuels  and  the  Roths-  ment  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Company  from 
childs.  Sir  Marcus  had  started  as  a  dealer  in  S.  Pearson  &  Son  (Lord  Cowdray)  of  London, 
sea  shells  near  London.  His  business  grew  and  This  increased  the  production  of  the  Royal 
he  cast  about  for  a  commodity  to  exchange  for  Dutch-Shell  combination  by  more  than  50  per 
the  shells  which  he  brought  from  the  East.  cent. — from  approximately  thirty  million  bar- 
He  decided  upon  oil,  and  became  a  producer  rels  of  oil  a  year  to  not  much  less  than  fifty 
himself  in  Borneo.  In  1897  The  "Shell"  Trans-  million.  In  connection  with  this  purchase  by 
port  and  Trading  Company,  Limited,  was  in-  the  Royal  Dutch,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
corporated  in  England  to  take  over  the  business  the  wishes  of  the  British  Government  that  this 
of  M.  Samuels  &  Company,  which  had  then  great  property  should  not  pass  into  foreign 
become  an  important  London  oil  house,  and  hands,  gave  Deterding  (who,  by  the  way,  is 
some  other  oil  houses.  This  organization  had  now  a  British  subject)  an  advantage  over  the 
A  large  number  of  tank  steamers  and  several  Standard  Oil  in  the  bidding  for  the  property, 
hundred  tank  stations.  It  was  an  effective  Thus  this  Napoleon  of  the  oil  world  has  ex- 
competitor  of  Deterding  in  the  East  as  he  did  tended  his  control  over  nature's  oil  supplies 
not  have  the  oil  tankers.  So  in  1903  he  made  from  the  Indies,  through  Egypt,  Russia,  Ru- 
the  alliance  with  Sir  Marcus  and  the  Roths-  mania,  to  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
child  group  of  Paris,  who  had  oil  interests  in  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  his 
Russia.  The  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company  was  westward  march  he  has  won  an  important  place 
organized  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  for  his  company  in  practically  every  principal 
products  of  the  three  organizations.  Then  producing  field  in  the  world,  and,  what  is  of  as 
Deterding  directed  his  attention  to  securing  a  great  importance,  in  some  of  the  best  prospec- 
larger  control  over  production  in  the  Dutch  tive  fields.  And  he  expects  soon,  in  partnership 
East  Indies.  He  absorbed  the  companies  that  with  the  British  Government,  to  add  the  rich 
he  wanted  and  fought  those  he  did  not  want.  Mesopotamia  field  to  his  list. 
His  methods  were  much  the  same  as  those  of  The  close  relationship  established  between 
the  Standard  Oil  in  the  old  days.  the  Royal  Dutch  and  the  British  Government 
His  first  great  coup  in  the  international  field  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  develop- 
was  the  amalgamation  of  the  "Shell"  Company  ments  in  the  oil  world.  Whether  the  Govern- 
with  the  Royal  Dutch.  This  was  effected  in  ment  actually  controls  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell 
1907.  Two  new  companies  were  formed  to  combination  no  one  can  prove,  although  some 
take  over  the  combined  assets:  the  Bataafsche  well  informed  people  believe  it  to  be  the  case. 
Petroleum  Company,  to  do  the  producing,  and  The  articles  of  association  of  the  Royal  Dutch 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Company,  to  do  the  Company  would  have  to  be  changed  to  permit 
transporting  and  marketing.  1  he  Royal  Dutch  of  such  control,  for  under  them  the  preference 
got  60  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  these  companies  shares  cannot  pass  out  of  Dutch  hands,  and 
and  the  " Shell"  40  per  cent.  Thus  Deterding  they  are  supposed  to  be  held  by  interests  closely 
came  into  complete  control  of  this  powerful  allied  with  the  Royal  family  of  Holland.  If 
Dutch-English  oil  combination.  From  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  control,  therefore, 
time  on  the  sphere  of  his  activities  in  the  inter-  it  must  have  been  effected  by  an  agreement 
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between  the  British  and   Dutch  governments,  sene  at  less  than  half  what  it  would  cost  in 

Such  an  agreement  might  be  to  the  advantage  a  free  market.     The  Burmah  Oil  Company  is 

of  both  governments.     The  M Shell"  Company,  a  junior  partner  with  the  British  Government 

the  minority  partner  in  the  combination,  is,  of  in  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  and  now 

course,  a  British  company,  and  ever  since  the  becomes  an  ally  of  the  Royal  Dutch.     There  is 

British   Government    bought    control    of    the  a  close  community  of  interests  here  into  which 

Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  in  1914,  Sir  Mar-  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  has  crept, 
cus  Samuels  has  been  trying  to  get  it  to  take  an         At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  The  "  Shell " 

interest  in  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell.  Transport  and  Trading  Company,  Sir  Marcus 

Samuels  referred  to  this  arrangement  in  India 

THE    BRITISH    AND   THE    ROYAL   DUTCH-SHELL  b»j    ...'J.   «tu  i  r        «.      *u 

and  said :     1  he  same  remark  applies  to  the 

AND  as  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  is  of  great  conduct  of  our  business  in  Egypt.  In  order  to 
i  strategic  value  to  the  British  Government,  assist  the  Government  we  have  acted  similarly 
particularly  to  the  Admiralty,  which  directs  the  in  that  market."  In  return  for  such  actions 
Government's  oil  policy,  so  the  Government  the  Royal  Dutch  naturally  expects  favors  and 
can  be  of  great  political  value  to  the  Royal  protection  from  the  British  Government.  The 
Dutch.  Deterding  saw  this  when  he  moved  Venezuelan  Government  has  brought  suit  to 
his  great  offices  from  The  Hague  to  London,  test  its  claims  under  concessions  to  the  whole 
and  the  action  of  the  Royal  Dutch  in  different  of  certain  large  areas  in  that  country.  The 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  shows  that  it  values  Royal  Dutch  may  hope  for  the  aid  of  the  British 
highly  the  good  will  of  the  Government  and  Government  in  holding  these  areas.  It  cer- 
courts  its  favor.  The  most  striking  of  these  tainly  expects  to  enter  the  rich  Mesopotamia 
examples  has  been  in  India.  In  that  country  field  as  the  active  partner  in  a  British  controlled 
there  is  a  peculiar  situation  in  regard  to  oil.  company  in  which  the  French  are  to  have  a 
Way  back  in  1905,  in  return  for  certain  ex-  quarter  interest  in  accordance  with  the  "Agree- 
clusive  rights  and  tariff  protection  against  ment  on  Petroleum"  reached  between  the  two 
foreign  competition  granted  by  the  Crown,  governments  at  the  San  Remo  peace  conference, 
the  Burmah  Oil  Company  agreed  to  keep  the  If  the  State  Department  in  Washington  gives 
price  of  kerosene  at  a  fixed  level.  To-day  sufficient  assistance  to  American  companies 
"Victoria"  quality  kerosene  sells  in  India  at  to  secure  for  them  a  foothold  in  Mesopotamia, 
the  same  price  it  did  in  1905.  Sir  John  T.  Car-  here  may  be  fought  the  first  battle  for  control 
gill,  Chairman  of  the  Burmah  Oil  Company,  of  foreign  oil  supplies.  Such  are  to  be  the 
said  recently  that  at  to-day's  world  market  oil  battles  of  the  future.  In  them,  the  aid  of  a 
prices  for  kerosene  and  tanker  tonnage  India's  government  having  as  strong  and  far  seeing  a 
total  kerosene  requirements  would  cost  her  some  foreign  policy  as  the  British  would  be  invalua- 
£25,000,000  annually.  By  the  fixed  price  ble.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Deterding  is 
arrangement  this  cost  is  reduced  to  about  closely  cooperating  with  the  British  Govern- 
£11,000,000.  There  has  been  a  revolution  in  ment? 
the  world's  kerosene  position  since  the  war. 
Before,  there  was  an  overproduction  and  the 
foreign  competitors  of  the  Burmah  Company  in  FA  ETERDING,  like  Napoleon,  has  great  per- 
India  were  out  for  gallonage  regardless  of  price.  JL/  sonal  ambitions.  His  greatest  is  to  fight 
The  Burmah  Oil's  price  therefore  ruled.  But  the  Standard  and  drive  it  out  of  certain  mar- 
now  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of  kerosene,  kets.  Aside  from  Mr.  Teagle,  whom  he  likes, 
The  Burmah's  production  is  comparatively  he  has  no  use  for  the  Standard  Oil  people, 
small,  and  the  competing  companies  could  wait  In  this  respect  the  regard  is  mutual.  Deter- 
until  it  had  sold  all  its  oil  and  then  they  could  ding  knows  what  it  is  to  fight  the  Standard, 
supply  the  remainder  of  India's  requirements  at  for  he  has  fought  it  in  the  past.  A  reference 
their  own  price.  But  here  is  where  the  Royal  to  one  of  these  fights  is  made  later. 
Dutch  has  stepped  in  and  made  an  arrangement  To  the  warning  that  he  could  never  in  the 
with  the  Burmah  Company  to  supply  it  with  as  end  beat  the  Standard  with  all  its  money,  he 
much  foreign  kerosene  as  may  be  necessary  in  replied  with  emphasis  that  he  could  match 
addition  to  the  local  supply  to  meet,  if  neces-  every  dollar  the  Standard  could  put  up.  Did 
sary,  the  full  demands  of  the  Indian  market,  he  not  have  the  millions  of  the  Rothschilds 
Thus,  British  India  will  continue  to  get  its  kero-  at  his  command? 
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But  just  how  he  was  going  to  fight  is  not  vate  affairs.  His  methods  are  just  the  opposite 
clear.  There  is  no  surplus  of  oil  in  the  world  of  the  old  Standard  Oil  methods  of  exclusive- 
to-day  with  which  to  wage  an  ordinary  price  ness  and  he  is  slowly  winning  a  place  for  his 
wai.  The  conditions  in  the  industry  that  company  in  the  regard  of  the  public  by  his 
have  attended  previous  price  wars  are  not  spirit  of  frankness.  He  is  forty-two  while  De- 
present.  There  is  a  demand  at  advancing  terding  is  nearly  sixty.  He  is  the  same  kind 
prices  for  all  the  oil  that  is  being  produced  of  an  outdoor  man  that  Deterding  is.  He  likes 
to-day.  And  a  battle  for  producing  territory  Deterding,  and  has  great  respect  for  his  ability; 
cannot  be  brought  on  at  will.  But  when  a  man  but  has  no  fear  of  him.  He  will  fight,  and  will 
of  strong  ambitions  and  great  ability  wishes  fight  hard.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there  will 
to  satisfy  his  personal  ambition,  he  can  usually  be  no  fight.  Other  oil  men  say  it  is  inevitable, 
find  a  way  to  do  it.  That  is  what  Deterding  It  was  while  Deterding  was  expanding  his 
wished  to  do  recently,  and  according  to  some  operations  in  the  East,  in  191 1,  that  the  Stan- 
authorities,  we  just  missed  the  greatest  oil  war  dard  last  gave  battle  to  this  young  giant.  The 
in  history.  Deterding,  for  once,  however,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  had  edu- 
followed  the  more  conservative  counsel  in  the  cated  the  Chinese  to  the  use  of  kerosene  by  first 
Royal  Dutch-Shell  organization — which  must  giving  away  oil  lamps,  which  it  named  "Mei 
have  been  in  line  with  his  own  better  judgment  Foo,"  meaning,  in  Chinese,  "good  luck,"  and 
— and  open  warfare  was  not  declared.  Mr.  later  selling  them  at  cost  to  the  tune  of  two 
Colyijn  was  sent  over  from  The  Hague  to  take  million  a  year.  With  four  hundred  million 
charge  of  the  offices  at  Great  St.  Helen's.  It  Chinese  to  learn  the  use  of  kerosene,  here  was 
was  given  out  that  Mr.  Deterding  was  taking  an  unlimited  market  for  a  petroleum  product 
a  much  needed  rest.  As  he  has  never  been  a  which  by  then  had  become  relatively  less 
man  to  spend  much  time  in  his  office  and  has  valuable  than  gasolene  in  the  American  market, 
done  most  of  his  thinking  at  his  place  in  Norfolk  The  Standard  of  New  York  had  just  been  given 
where  he  has  always  ridden  to  hounds  two  or  the  East  for  its  market,  following  the  dissolu- 
three  times  a  week  during  the  winter,  the  genius  tion.  It  naturally  considered  China  its  special 
of  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  now  has  more  time  preserve.  When  this  young  upstart  in  the 
for  consideration  of  the  larger  and  increasingly  East  began  sending  oil  from  Borneo,  it  decided 
important  problems  of  the  oil  world.  His  per-  to  fight  him.  A  bitter  price  war  ensued.  The 
sonal  battles  with  the  Standard  are  probably  Standard  people  don't  talk  about  it  even  to-day. 
over.  The  next  great  battle  is  likely  to  be  Deterding's  receipts  from  the  sale  of  kerosene 
between  American  oil  companies  on  the  one  fell  off  $3, 7 50, 000  in  1911.  But  he  did  not  get 
hand  and  the  Royal  Dutch-British  Government  out  of  China;  he  stayed  and  fought  back, 
combination  on  the  other,  for  control  of  oil  Although  his  oil  was  not  of  as  high  grade  as  the 
supplies,  not  of  markets.  It  will  be  a  battle  Standard's,  it  was  nearer  at  hand  and  he  did 
between  nationalities  rather  than  between  not  have  the  long  transportation  costs  of  the 
companies.  But  Deterding  will  likely  lead  the  Standard.  An  understanding  was  finally 
forces  of  the  opponents.  Walter  C.  Teagle  reached  covering  the  allotment  of  the  Chinese 
will  probably  lead  the  American  companies.  business.  Whether  the  results  would  have  been 

different  if  the  Standard  Oil  trust  had  not  been 
dissolved  no  one  can  say. 
R.  TEAGLE  is  not  a  dictator  like  Deter- 

ding.    He  is  not  even  the  head  of  the  MR-  de™™g  8  view  of  the  standard  oil 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  A.  [  ET  us  see  what  Mr.  Deterding  had  to  say 

C.  Bedford  is  chairman  of  the  board.     But  Mr.  L  about    this    battle    with    the    Standard. 

Teagle  is  the  one  most  responsible  for  its  policy  Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 

of  expansion  in  foreign  fields  and  it  is  there  that  Dutch  Company  in  191 2,  he  made  these  moder- 

he  will  come  in  conflict  with  Mr.  Deterding's  ate  but  expressive  statements:     "In  so  far  as 

ambitions.     He  is  the  one  behind  whom  the  this  policy  (of  the  Standard)  may  be  regarded 

various  American  oil  interests  will  most  readily  as  directed  against  ourselves,  it  certainly  missed 

unite,  for  he  is  known  for  his  fairness,  square-  its  effect.    It  has,  on  the  contrary,  led  to  several 

ness,  and  broad  vision.     He  is  six  feet  two  of  of  the  weaker   concerns   combining  with  us, 

honest  Americanism,  and  believes  that  honesty  and,  consequently,  to  the  strengthening  of  our 

has  as  much  a  place  in  big  business  as  in  pri-  combination.     Another    result    of    the    price 
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policy  favored  by  our  competitors  is  that  we  its  operations,  at  least  as  far  as  the  United 

have  been  obliged  to  place  our  products  on  States  and  Mexico  are  concerned,  are  not  effi- 

markets  which  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  ciently  managed.     But  the  same  criticism  can 

our  places  of  production.     I  n  spite  of  the  higher  be  made  of  some  of  the  operations  of  other  large 

freights,  these  markets  have  yielded  us  larger  companies,    including    the    Standard.     Fixed 

net  profits  than  those  nearer  our  producing  rules  frequently  do  not  fit  local  conditions, 

fields,  which  under  normal  conditions  constitute  In  1913  the  Royal  Dutch  entered  the  great 

our  natural  outlet  and  which  indeed,  till  lately,  Mid-continent    field    in    Oklahoma    with    the 

offered  us  the  greatest  attraction.     And  not  Roxana     Petroleum    Company.     The     Royal 

only  have  we  commenced  to  open  up  the  said  Dutch  production  there  in  1919  was  2,880,000 

markets  for  our  products,  but  it  seems  even  barrels.     Their     output     in     California     was 

desirable  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  by  ex-  6,703,295  barrels.     The  total  production  owned 

ploiting  oil  fields  for  which  these  markets  form  by  the  Royal  Dutch  in  the  United  States  was 

the  more  natural  outlet.     Needless  to  say,  our  close  to   one  third  of  the  production  of  the 

aim  in  so  doing  is  not,  as  some  appear  to  think,  combine  throughout  the  world,  exclusive  of  that 

to  take  a  revenge  which  would  be  expensive  of  the  Mexican  Eagle  Company.     The  Royal 

and  in  no  way  promote  the  interests  of  our  Dutch  now  has  three  refineries  in  the  United 

shareholders.    Our  object  is  no  other  than  to  States:  one  at  Martinez,  near  San  Francisco, 

protect  our  interests  by  obtaining  a  share  in  of  30,000  barrels  daily  capacity,  connected  by  a 

those  markets  where   such  enormous  profits  170-mile  pipe  line  with  the  Coalinga  field;  one 

are  made  by  others  that  they  can  afford  to  near  East  St.  Louis,  of  12,000  barrels  daily  ca- 

throw  away  a  part  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  pacity,  connected   by  560  miles  of  pipe  line 

damaging   us   elsewhere   and   hampering   the  with  the  Cushing  and  Healdton  fields  in  Okla- 

development  of  our  trade."  noma;  and  one  at  New  Orleans,  of  5,000  daily 

It  was  following  this  price  war  in  the  East  capacity,  to  treat  Mexican  crude.     The  loca- 

that  the  Royal  Dutch-Shell  combination  en-  tion  of  the  other  refineries  of  the  Royal  Dutch- 

tered  the  oil  fields  of  California.     Its  interests  Shell  group  are  shown  on  the  map  on  page 

there  are  now  largely  held  by  the  Shell  Company  551. 

of  California  in  which  the  Royal  Dutch  owns  The  Royal  Dutch,  being  essentially  an  oil 
60  per  cent,  of  the  stock  and  The  "Shell"  exporting  organization,  has  paid  particular 
Transport  and  Trading  Company  40  per  cent,  attention  to  its  tank  fleet.  It  now  has,  with 
The  early  history  of  these  California  operations  the  tankers  of  the  Mexican  Eagle,  an  oil  carry- 
throws  some  light  on  the  methods  of  the  com-  ing  fleet  of  close  to  a  million  tons.  This  is 
bination.  It  would  take  an  option  on  a  pro-  larger  than  the  combined  fleet  of  the  Standard 
ducing  property,  giving  the  Royal  Dutch  Oil  group.  Mr.  Deterding  and  Sir  Marcus 
people  the  right  to  investigate  for  six  months  Samuels  were  among  the  first  to  realize  the 
and  examine  all  the  books  of  the  company,  advantages  of  oil  as  an  ocean  fuel  and  in  antici- 
At  the  end  of  that  time  they  would  pass  on  and  pation  of  the  demand  for  fuel  oil,  which  has 
take  a  similar  option  on  some  other  company's  now  arrived,  they  established  supply  stations 
property.  In  this  way  Royal  Dutch  gathered  throughout  much  of  the  commercial  world  out- 
complete  information  regarding  the  fields,  in-  side  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United 
eluding  the  geological  'Togs"  of  the  various  States.  The  map  on  page  551  also  shows  the 
wells;  and  after  allowing  all,  or  practically  all,  strategic  location  of  these  stations  in  relation 
of  these  options  to  lapse,  it  was  ready  to  start  to  the  ocean  trade  lanes  of  the  world, 
drilling  operations  itself.  This  demand  for  The  Royal  Dutch  and  the  "Shell"  com- 
a  six-months'  period  to  investigate  any  property  panies  have  repeatedly  raised  additional  capital 
offered  it  is  a  fixed  policy  of  the  Royal  Dutch,  by  the  sale  of  new  stock  to  stockholders.  '  The 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  sets  the  price  that  it  reason  for  this,"  said  Sir  Marcus  Samuels  re- 
will  pay,  which  the  owner  can  take  or  leave  as  cently,  "is  that  we  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to 
he  sees  fit.  Because  of  this  policy,  and  the  fact  have  too  much  money  in  a  business  such  as 
that  even  small  details  of  operation  have  to  be  we  are  conducting,  and  which  calls  for  immense 
referred  to  the  home  office,  the  Royal  Dutch  is  expenditure  all  around  if  we  are  to  maintain 
not  able  to  move  as  quickly  as  many  other  oil  our  world  position  in  the  petroleum  business." 
companies,  and  there  has  grown  up  a  well  The  present  cash  and  liquid  resources  of  the 
founded  opinion  among  oil  men  that  many  of  group  are  given  by  Sir  Marcus  as  £35,000,000. 
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Some  of  this  money  has  come  from  the  United  larger  cash  resources  than  the  Royal  Dutch- 
States,  where  the  stocks  of  the  two  holding  Shell  group,  and  is  well  prepared  for  the  battle 
companies  were  introduced  in  the  New  York  that  oil  men  say  is  coming,  which  will  be  a 
market  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  in  191 7.  battle  with  money,  not  with  oil.  When  it  comes; 
The  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  recently  not  only  will  all  the  Standard  Oil  companies 
departed  from  its  former  policy  of  financing  be  lined  up  together,  but  the  other  large  Amer- 
its  entire  growth  out  of  earnings,  and  has  sold  ican  companies  as  well  will  probably  be  found 
nearly  $200,000,000  of  preferred  stock  to  stock-  fighting  along  side  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
holders  within  the  past  year,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  of  New  Jersey.  For  it  will  be  a  fight  of  nations 
Company  being  the  underwriters.     It  now  has  to  secure  adequate  oil  supplies  for  their  future. 


THE  ADVANCE  IN  RAILROAD  RATES 

Who  Pays  It.  What  May  Be  Expected  from  It.    One  Way  in  Which  It  May  Be  Recovered 

By  THEODORE  H.  PRICE 

Editor,  Commerce  and  Finance 

a  N     AMUSING     illustration    of    the  in  railway  rates  recently  authorized  by  the 
^L         general   inability   to  think   clearly  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which,  it  is 
/  \       upon  even  the  simplest  economic  estimated,  will  increase  the  revenue  of  the  rail- 
I    "^     questions    will    be    found    in    the  roads  by  about  $1,500,000,000.     Some  usually 
JL        jL  variety  of  answers  that  will  be  made  sensible  men  have  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
to  the  problem  stated  in  the  following  story:  this  advance  "will  not  increase  the  cost  of 
A  stranger  entered  a  shoemaker's  shop  and  living/'  or  that  "it  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
bought  a  pair  of  boots  for  %  10.     He  tendered  distributors  and  manufacturers"  and  a  repre- 
a  $50  bill  in  payment  and  the  shoemaker  being  sentative  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  is  re- 
unable  to  change  it  got  his  neighbor  the  but-  ported  to  have  demanded  that  "the  Govern- 
cher  to  do  so.     The  stranger  then  went  off  with  ment  shall  take  steps  to  see  that  the  higher  cost 
the  boots  and  the  change.     The  next  day  the  of  transportation  is  not  passed  on  to  the  con- 
butcher  discovered  that  the  $50  bill  was  a  sumer." 

counterfeit  and  insisted  that  the  shoemaker  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  any  one  should 
should  make  it  good,  which  he  did.  The  attempt  thus  to  delude  himself  and  others,  for, 
stranger  had  meantime  disappeared  and  the  as  long  as  two  and  two  make  four  and  it  con- 
question  is  how  much  did  the  shoemaker  lose?  tinue  to  be  true  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  the 
This  is  not  a  "trick"  question.  It  is  a  simple  sum  of  all  its  parts,  it  will  remain  perfectly 
statement  of  fact,  but  if  it  is  submitted  at  a  plain  that  $  1,5 00,000,000  can  not  be  got  out  of 
dinner  table,  those  present  are  more  than  likely  the  air,  and  that  if  it  is  collected  by  the  railroads 
to  quarrel  as  to  the  correct  answer.  it  must  be  obtained  from  some  one  else,  and 
One  will  say  that  because  the  stranger  went  ultimately  from  those  who  buy  the  goods  that 
off  with  $40  and  the  boots  and  the  shoemaker  the  railroads  haul  and  pay  the  fares  that  are 
had  to  give  the  butcher  fifty  good  dollars  out  charged  for  carrying  passengers, 
of  his  till  the  next  morning,  his  loss  was  $90  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  increase  that 
and  the  boots.  Another  that  the  loss  was  only  the  consuming  public  will  have  to  pay  will 
$60,  and  still  others  that  it  was  $50,  or  $40,  or  considerably  exceed  $1,500,000,000,  for  with 
$40  and  the  boots.  human  nature  as  it  is,  most  retailers  and  man- 
To  the  clear  thinker  the  correct  answer  is  ufacturers  will  try  to  protect  themselves  fully 
almost  self  evident,  but  it  will  not  be  given  against  the  higher  freights  that  they  will  have 
here  lest  some  who  are  certain  of  it  may  be  to  pay  and  the  merchant  who  employs  traveling 
denied  the  pleasure  of  trying  the  question  on  salesmen  will  add  enough  and  a  little  more  than 
their  friends.  enough  to  his  "overhead"  charges  to  cover 
This  story  is  recalled  by  the  nonsense  that  the  increased  fares  that  he  will  have  to  refund 
is  being  talked  and  written  about  the  advance  to  the  men  who  are  "on  the  road." 
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There  are  two  ways  in  which  these  increases  is  true,  for  apportioned  among  the  280  or  290 

in  freight  and  expenses  can  and  will  be  re-  one-pound  loaves  of  bread  into  which  a  barrel 

covered.'     If  the  markets  are  stationary,  retail  of  flour  can  be  converted  the  additional  freight 

prices  will  be  advanced.     If  wholesale  prices  amounting  to  J. 238  would  become  practically 

are  declining,  retail  prices  will  not  be  reduced  invisible. 

commensurately  and  out  of  the  wider  margin  That  somebody  must  pay  it  is,  however,  self 

the  increased  cost  of  transportation  will  be  paid,  evident,  and  it  probably  will  be  recovered  either 

One   of   these   alternatives    is   certain    to   be  through  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  loaf  or 

adopted  and  in  the  case  of  commodities  that  an  addition  to  the  price  of  each  loaf,  which  will 

cost  only  a  few  cents  per  pound  the  increased  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  a  good  deal  more 

cost  to  the  consumer  is  likely  to  be  slightly  in  than  $.238    (twenty    three    and    eight-tenths 

excess  of  the  increase  in  freight.  cents)  per  barrel  of  flour. 

Take  sugar  sold  to  the  consumer    by  the  Upon  the  theory  that  the  average  American 

pound  at  Kansas  City  for  instance.     Under  the  family  consists  of  five  persons  the  increase  of 

old  tariff  the  freight  rate  on  granulated  sugar  $1,500,000,000    in    railway    revenue   will    be 

from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  was  62  cents  distributed   at   an   average   rate   of  $75    per 

per  100  pounds  or  x\ftr  cents  per  pound.    At  family,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  average 

the  advanced  rate  it  will  be  about  33  percent,  increase  will  be  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  $7,5 

more,  or  say  T\\  cents  per  pound.    The  dif-  per  family,  unless  by  a  reduction  in  consump- 

ference  is  only  about  two  tenths  of  a  cent  tion  or  buying  the  per  family  expenditures  in 

(i\  cents  per  pound),  but  is  there  any  one  who  the  United  States  should  be  cut  by  an  average 

supposes  that  the  average  retailer  will  not  try  of  $75  or  more. 

to  add  at  least  half  a  cent  a  pound  to  his  margin  This  would,  of  course,  result  in  a  correspond- 

of  profit  on  sugar  to  cover  the  increased  freight  ing  reduction  in  the  railway  traffic  and  revenue 

that  he  will  have  to  pay,  or  that  the  average  and  is  a  contingency  which  those  who  are  cal- 

housewife  will  protest  against  the  addition  or  culating  so  confidently  upon  "a  billion  and  a 

even  be  conscious  of  it  if  the  wholesale  price  half  more  for  the  railroads"  do  not  seem  to 

of  sugar  is  declining  as  at  present?    So  it  will  have  considered, 
be  with  most  other  commodities. 

The    Bureau    of    Railway    Economics    has 

recently   published    some  figures  showing  in  *  I  ""HE  more  thoughtful  railroad  officers  admit 

detail  what  an  advance  of  36.55  per  cent,  in  1   that  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  advance 

freight  rates  would  mean  when  applied  specific-  in  passenger  rates,  especially  the  advance  in 

ally  to  a  number  of  representative  articles  in  the  Pullman  rates,  will  reduce  the  passenger  traffic, 

quantities  in  which  they  are  usually  sold.  It  is  an  advance  of  which  every  one  will  be 

"These  figures,"  the  report  says,  "show  that  immediately  conscious  and  it  raises  the  cost 
this  increase  of  36.55  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  of  tourist  travel  in  sleeping  cars  to  a  point  that 
the  rate  increase  which  was  proposed  for  the  will  make  many  who  might  otherwise  take  a 
country  as  a  whole,  would  mean  that  it  would  pleasure  trip  stay  at  home, 
cost  $.021  more  to  send  a  pair  of  shoes  from  The  advance  in  freight  rates  will  be  less 
Boston  to  Key  West,  a  distance  of  1,742  miles,  directly  and  promptly  felt,  but  if,  as  so  many 
than  it  would  under  the  existing  rates.  To  believe,  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  de- 
send  a  suit  of  clothing  from  Chicago  to  Los  flation  and  declining  prices,  the  result  may  be 
Angeles,  2,265  miles,  would  cost  $.081  more.  an  enforced  reduction  in  personal  expenditures 

"A  phonograph  weighing  180  pounds  could  that  would  be  reflected  in  a  very  serious  cur- 
be  sent  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  876  miles,  tailment  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the  railroads, 
for  %\.oa  more.  A  barrel  of  100  pounds  of  But  it  is  well  not  to  expect  too  much,  for,  even 
dressed  oeef  could  be  sent  from  Chicago  to  if  the  business  of  the  railways  keeps  up  and 
Boston,  1,043  miles,  for  $.252  over  the  present  their  gross  revenue  is  immediately  and  per- 
cost.  A  barrel  of  flour  could  be  sent  from  manently  increased  by  $1,500,000,000  a  year, 
Minneapolis  to  Rochester,  1 ,023  miles,  in  a  car-  it  is  not  likely  that  the  increased  equipment 
load  lot,  at  an  increased  cost  of  $.238."  that  they  require  can  be  immediately  provided, 

The  report   observes   that   "This  certainly  or  that  the  improvements  in  terminals  and 

would  not  send  the  price  of  flour  to  a  point  roadway  that  are  so  urgently  needed  can  be 

that  would  make  many  people  starve,"  which  completed  for  several  years. 


WHAT   MAY    BE    EXPECTED 


THE   TRIAL   OF    PRIVATE    MANAGEMENT 
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Of  the  much  talked  of  "billion  and  a  half"  terms"  and  avert  freight  congestion  in  one 

at  least  half,  or  $750,000,000,  must  be  used  to  section  by  rushing  the  unemployed  equipment 

pay  the  wage  advances  recently  granted.     The  in  another  locality  to  relieve  it. 

remaining  $750,000,000,  even  if  it  is  earned,  will  For  the  same  reason  it  was  able  to  increase 

not  be  entirely  in  hand  for  twelve  months,  and  the  capacity  of  the  freight  car  equipment  be- 

while  it  may  possibly  be  anticipated  by  borrow-  cause  it  could  reduce  the  freight  car  mileage 

ing  at  from  seven  to  eight  per  cent.,  or  that  con-  by  using  the  shortest  and  most  direct  routes, 

tracts  which  contemplate  its  expenditure  may  In  the   Eastern   and   Northwestern  regions 

now  be  entered  into,  it  takes  time  to  build  alone,  the  saving  in  freight  car  mileage  effected 

freight  cars  and  engines  and  no  substantial  by  this  method  during  the  year  191 8  is  officially 

addition  to  the  present  equipment  could  pos-  estimated  at  16,863,633  freight  car  miles.     In 

sibly  be  made  before  next  spring.  the  same  year  the  passenger  train  mileage  was 

The  public  will  meantime  be  paying  the  bill  reduced  by  67,290,562  passenger  train  miles 
and  are  likely  to  become  very  restive  unless  through  the  elimination  of  duplicate  or  corn- 
there  is  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  petitive  passenger  trains  and,  although  it  was 
wretched  railway  service  with  which  they  have  impossible  to  increase  the  passenger  car  equip- 
had  to  put  up  since  the  roads  were  returned  to  ment,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one 
private  management  on  the  1st  of  March  mile  rose  from  39,361,369,062  in  191 7  to 
last.  42,498,248,256  in  19 1 8  and  continue^  to.  in- 
crease during  1919,  when  46,200,000,000  pas- 
sengers were  carried  one  mile. 
THUS  far  most  people  have  recognized  and  It  must  be  admitted  that,  whatever  its 
have  been  willing  to  make  allowance  for  defects,  Government  administration  was  a  suc- 
the  difficulties  by  which  the  railroad  managers  cess  in  so  far  as  the  movement  of  traffic  and  the 
were  handicapped  when  the  roads  were  •'  turned  avoidance  of  congestion  was  concerned.  It  was 
back"  by  the  Government,  but  the  Iron  Age,  in  successful  in  these  respects  because  it  could 
a  recent  issue,  warns  the  operating  officers  that  operate  the  properties  as  a  unit. 
"  if  the  traffic  situation  is  not  speedily  improved  If  the  various  corporations  who  now  operate 
within  a  period  of  months  the  issue  of  Govern-  the  roads  can  approach  this  ideal  of  unitary 
ment  ownership  and  operation  will  be  presented  management  through  cooperation,  they  will 
again  and  he  is  an  ingenious  and  resourceful  succeed,  but  whether  such  cooperation  is  con- 
man  indeed  who  can  outline  how  it  will  be  sistent  with  competition  remains  to  be  seen, 
possible  to  meet  propaganda  along  that  line."  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  increase  of 

That  the  railroad  men  themselves  appreciate  $1,500,000,000  in  freight  and  passenger  rates 

the  seriousness  of  the  trial  to  which  private  that  the  public  are  now  called  upon  to  pay 

management  is  to  be  subjected  is  apparent  may  be  recovered  through  the  reduction  in  the 

from  what  Daniel  E.  Willard,  President  of  the  cost  of  production  that  will  be  possible  if  all 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  said  recently  when  testifying  freight    can    be    moved    promptly.     The   loss 

before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruc-  represented  by  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  goods 

tion.     He    admitted    that    the    present    coal  delayed    in    transit    and   the  waste  resulting 

shortage  was  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  rail-  from  the  enforced  idleness  of  machinery,  plants, 

road  officials  to  "think  in  continental  terms"  and  labor  that  has  been  caused  by  the  coal 

and  added  that  "The  transportation  act  makes  shortage   and   the    slow   movement   of   other 

private  ownership  possible.     Whether  the  peo-  supplies  must  have  latterly  been  at  the  rate 

pie  want  to  continue  it  depends  on  what  sort  of  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  annually, 

of  service  they  get.     The  railway  managers  It  is  by  operating  the  roads  so  efficiently 

know  that  if  a  car  shortage  or  coal  shortage  that  the  cost  of  producing  what  we  consume 

occurs  again   the  people  would   be  likely  to  will  be  reduced  by  more  than  $1,500,000,000  a 

believe  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  railroads,  year  and  in  this  way  only  that  the  American  peo- 

and  it  would  be  hard  to  shift  the  burden,  even  pie  can  be  persuaded  that  the  increase  in  their 

if  the  blame  did  not  justly  attach  to  the  rail-  transportation  bill  is  a  real  economy  and  a  good 

roads."  investment.     If  private  management  can  ac- 

It  was  because  the  United  States  Railroad  complish  this  it  will  have  justified  itself,  but  it 

Administration  controlled  all  the  railways  as  a  must  have  time  and  the  public  must  not  expect 

unit  that  it  was  able  to  "think  in  continental  too  much  immediately. 


Witte 

THE  KEY  TO  THE  RUSSIA  THAT  IS 

His  Memoirs  That  Unlock  the  Door  to  a  Clear  Understanding  of  the  Present 
Regime  in  Russia.  A  Great  Statesman's  Record  of  the  Men  and  Events  That 
Produced  the  Red  Terror  and  the  Autocracy  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky.  The  Fore- 
most Minister  of  the  Czar  Leaves  a  Diary  of  His  Thirty  Years'  Struggle  to  Avert 
the  Revolution,  Which  is  an  Intimate  Picture  of  the  International  Figures  Who 
Provoked  the  World  War,  and  of  the  Internal  Decline  and  Collapse  of  Russia. 
The    Man    and    His    Story:     An    Introduction    to   Count    Witte's    Memoirs 

By  FRENCH  STROTHER 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  could 
not  do  his  sums  in  arithmetic,  but 
who  lived  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  financiers  of  modern  times. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  was  born 
in  relative  obscurity  in  a  picturesque  frontier 
town  in  the  Southwest,  but  who  "went  North" 
and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  states- 
men of  history — the  friend  and  counselor  of 
kings  and  presidents.  The  part  he  played  in 
the  world  has  prodigiously  affected  the  course 
of  history  and  the  destiny  of  one  third  of  the 
human  race.  No  story  could  be  more  char- 
acteristically American  in  its  record  of  the  rapid 
rise  to  fame  and  power  of  this  boy  whose  only 
capital  was  his  energy  and  his  brains  and  his 
indomitable  courage. 

But  Fate  played  a  strange  trick  on  this  boy, 
with  his  American  qualities  and  his  American 
type  of  success.  She  gave  him  a  Russian 
name — Sergius  Witte — and  she  started  him  in 
life  at  Tiflis,  south  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains, 
in  the  "Great  Southwest"  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Instead  of  giving  him  the  free  field 
of  American  opportunity  in  which  to  exhibit 
his  genius,  she  placed  him  in  a  frontier  outpost 
of  a  medieval,  semi-barbaric,  half-Oriental 
empire,  and  among  a  people  drugged  with 
centuries  of  ignorance  and  fettered  by  the 
chains  of  an  age-old  autocracy.  But  his 
American  qualities  drove  him  upward  through 
every  barrier  of  birth  and  caste  and  bureaucrat- 
ic opposition,  until  he  revolutionized  his 
country  industrially  and  politically — gave  it 
first  its  great  system  of  railroads,  gave  it  next  a 


great  system  of  manufacturing  enterprises,  and 
gave  it  finally  a  new  system  of  government  and 
its  first  guaranty  of  liberty  under  a  written 
constitution. 

Sergius  Witte  was  Minister  of  Finances: 
he  dealt  in  person  for  his  country  with  the 
German  Kaiser,  with  the  President  of  France, 
with  President  Roosevelt.  He  visited  America, 
and  became  a  friend  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  of 
Jacob  H.  SchirT.  He  made  the  Peace  of  Ports- 
mouth with  the  Japanese,  and  won  one  of  the 
great  diplomatic  victories  of  modern  times  over 
Count  Komura,  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary. 
He  became  Premier  of  Russia  in  1905,  when  the 
first  revolution  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the 
Romanoffs;  and  for  six  months  he  held,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Czar,  the  imperial  power  itself. 
He  wrote  the  first  Constitution  of  Russia  with 
his  own  hands,  thereby  giving  to  one  tenth 
of  the  people  of  the  world  their  first  taste  of 
freedom. 

During  these  stirring  events,  Witte  kept  a 
diary.  At  times  he  enlarged  these  intimate 
notes  with  fuller  records  dictated  to  a  trusted 
secretary.  In  one  period  of  leisure  he  wrote  a 
careful  history  of  a  part  of  his  career  in  its 
relation  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  This 
whole  mass  of  material  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  World's  Work,  which  will  publish  it  for 
the  first  time.  Out  of  the  more  than  one 
million  words  in  these  frank  records  of  a  great 
statesman,  the  translator  and  editor  have 
chosen  those  things  that  have  an  American 
interest  in  their  revelation  of  the  secret  history 
of  European  affairs,  the  origins  of  the  World 


COUNT    SERGIUS   WITTE 
Who  wrote  the  first  Russian  Constitution  in  1905,  thereby  giving  the  Russian  people  the  first  opportunity  in  their  history 
to  share  in  their  own  government.     As  Minister  of  Finance  and  as  Premier,  Count  Witte  probably  did  more  than  any 
other  man  since  Peter  the  Great  to  make  Russia  a  modern  nation.     As  diplomat,  he  dealt  personally  with  the  heads  of  most 
of  the  governments  of  the  world,  from  the  Kaiser  to  President  Roosevelt.     His  "Memoirs"  will  be  published  in  the 

World's  Work,  beginning  next  month 
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COUNT   WITTE's    BIRTHPLACE,    THE    CITY   OF   TIFLIS— 

In  this  ancient  city  south  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains  and  midway  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  Count  Witte  was 
born  seventy  years  ago.     His  father  was  of  Holland  Dutch  descent;  his  mother  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Dolgoruki 
family  that  helped  Peter  the  Great  build  the  Russian  Empire.     Starting  at  the  bottom  as  a  village  station — 


War,  the  Russian  revolution,  and  the  character 
of  the  leading  actors  in  the  international  drama 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  These  will  be 
published  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  World's 
Work,  beginning  next  month.  They  will  be  a 
panorama  of  the  great  events  in  which  Witte 
walked  with  great  men,  whom  he  describes  as 
only  one  could  describe  them  who  was  himself 
a  principal  in  their  councils  and  decisions,  so 
that  we  see  them  in  their  reality — the  vacillat- 
ing Czar,  the  haughty  and  reactionary  Czarina, 
the  unscrupulous  and  ambitious  Kaiser,  the 
knaves  and  fools  and  sinister  intellectuals  of 
the  Russian  court,  the  liberals  who  vainly  beat 
against  its  walls,  Roosevelt  the  peacemaker, 
Philippe    the    mountebank    of    occultism — a 


strange  medley  of  world  figures  who  each 
played  his  part  in  the  tragic  march  toward  the 
cataclysm  of  World  War  or  in  the  mad  dance  of 
the  Russian  dynasty  to  the  abyss  of  revolution. 
Three  men  of  this  generation  were  the  soul 
of  Russia.  They  were  the  Czar,  Witte,  and 
Pobiedonostzev.  Through  these  three  men, 
so  utterly  diverse  in  character,  ran  all  the 
currents  of  the  national  life,  and  in  their  persons 
was  fought  out,  at  the  top,  the  issue  of  life  and 
death  for  the  Russian  people.  The  Czar 
personified  Russia:  Witte  and  Pobiedonost- 
zev were  his  good  and  evil  geniuses.  First 
one  and  then  the  other  held  his  favor,  swayed 
his  emotions  or  his  reason,  and  guided  his  acts 
toward  safety  or  destruction.     Witte  was  the 
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GREAT    SOUTHWEST       OF   THE    RUSSIAN 
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— master,  Witte  rose  rapidly  to  be  Director  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad,  Minister  of  Railways,  Minister  of  Finance,  and 

Premier  of  Russia.     He  built  a  large  part  of  Russia's  railroad  system  and  fostered  its  manufacturing  enterprises.     He 

negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  which  concluded  the  Russo-Japanese  War 


prophet  of  progress;  Pobiedonostzev  was  the 
high-priest  of  reaction.  Witte  was  the  fiery 
builder  of  the  future:  Pobiedonostzev  was 
the  icy  caretaker  of  the  past.  Picture  the  two 
men: 

Witte  was  the  Roosevelt  of  Russia.  His 
burly  frame  was  alive  with  energy;  he  gave  off 
the  stimulating  sense  of  power  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  great  leaders.  Like  Roosevelt,  he 
had  his  big  visions  of  his  country's  destiny,  his 
dreams  of  her  greatness,  and  his  ideals  of  her 
future,  but  both  men  acted  from  right  impulse 
rather  than  from  an  ordered  philosophy  of 
government.  Like  Roosevelt,  he  was  above 
all  a  man  of  action.  He  saw  Russia's  needs, 
and    he   plunged    headlong   to   achieve   their 


remedy.  He  saw  his  country  sectionalized  and 
poverty-stricken  for  lack  of  means  of  com- 
munication— and  he  built  thirty  thousand 
miles  of  railroad,  and  as  many  of  telegraphs,  to 
bind  it  together  in  spirit  and  to  give  its  people 
access  to  the  markets  and  the  thought  of  the 
world.  He  saw  his  country  three  centuries 
behind  the  times  in  industry,  and  threatened 
with  economic  and  political  death  at  the  hands 
of  Germany — and  he  threw  up  a  tariff  wall 
against  the  oncoming  tide,  and  behind  this 
dyke  he  built  Russian  manufactories  so  that  he 
might  free  Russia  from  the  impending  flood  of 
German  products,  with  its  implication  of 
German  control  of  Russia.  He  saw  his 
country  stifled  in  thought,  frozen  in  initiative, 
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ODESSA,   THE    TERMINUS   OF   THE    SOUTHWESTERN    RAILROAD 

Of  which  Count  Witte  became  director  a  few  years  after  he  had  started  his  career  as  a  village  station  master  on  the  same 

line 


and  broken  in  spirit  under  an  autocracy  en- 
trenched behind  bureaucrats  and  guarded  by 
bayonets — and  he  fought  for  liberty  against  a 
ruler  who  hated  him  and  a  court  that  despised 
him  and  liberals  who  distrusted  him,  untilhe 
won  for  his  people  a  constitution  that  promised 
the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  monarchy. 

Pobiedonostzev  was  the  Mephistopheles  of 
Russia.  His  lean,  cold,  wrinkled,  bloodless 
face  was  the  mask  behind  which  worked  the 
clearest,  coldest,  most  perverted  intellect  of 
his  country.  Pobiedonostzev  had  been  a 
liberal  when  he  was  a  young  man,  with  the 
most  brilliant  future  before  him  of  any  lawyer 
in  Russia.  But  he  came  early  to  the  choice  of 
good  and  evil:  to  use  his  extraordinary  gifts  for 
the  advancement  of  Russia,  or  for  the  advance- 


ment of  himself.  He  chose  the  broad  and  easy 
way.  From  being  a  liberal,  he  became  the 
cynical  apologist  of  autocracy,  the  tutor  and 
then  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Czar.  He  saw 
Russia  ignorant,  brutalized,  superstitious — and 
declared  it  the  will  of  God.  He  saw  his 
country  suffering  under  a  medieval  tyranny 
which  made  170  million  people  the  wretched 
foundation  for  the  prodigal  splendor  and 
profligate  pleasure  of  a  few  chosen  thousands— 
and  he  declared  its  government  to  be  the  best  of 
all  governments  in  the  best  of  all  worlds.  He 
saw  his  country  three  centuries  behind  the 
march  of  human  progress — and  piously  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  the  One  True 
Faith  and  the  exemplar  of  a  divinely  ordered 
structure    of     society.      Pobiedonostzev    was 
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©  H.  C.  White  Co. 
PETROGRAD   WHEN    IT   WAS    ST.    PETERSBURG 

During  the  period  when  Count  Witte  was  Minister  of  Finance  and  Premier,  the  showy  capital  of  a  nation  politically  and 
economically  strangled  by  the  autocracy,  which  Witte  was  trying  both  politically  and  economically  to  regenerate. 


against  all  change.  His  cure  for  the  evils  of 
autocracy  was  more  autocracy.  His  remedy 
for  social  unrest  was  more  bayonets.  His 
prescription  for  the  ills  of  ignorance  was  fewer 
schools  and  more  prayers.  Ideal  Russia,  as  he 
conceived  it,  was  a  God-ordained  tyrant,  a 
Czar-chosen  bureaucracy,  a  State  Church 
which  copied  its  conscience  from  the  authority 
at  the  top,  and  a  vast  people  frozen  to  their 
soil  and  their  ancient  status  like  particles  of 
sand  frozen  within  a  glacier. 

The  Czar  was  Russia  itself.  He  was  its 
intelligence,  and  its  wavering  spirit;  .its  vast 
power,  and  its  inability  to  use  power  effect- 
ively: its  religious  fervor,  and  its  impractical 
mysticism:  its  splendor,  and  its  squalor:  its 
Occidental  surface  over  its  Oriental  substance. 
Driven  by  the  spirit  of  Witte,  and  dragged  by 


the  spirit  of  Pobiedonostzev,  he  inclined  now 
toward  the  future  and  now  toward  the  past. 
Irresolute,  he  fell  at  last  into  the  pit  between 
the  two,  and  with  him  Russia  plunged  to  the 
depths. 

Witte,  alone  of  the  three,  left  his  records 
behind.  In  the  nature  of  things,  they  picture 
this  colossal  struggle  in  Russia  from  his  own 
point  of  view;  but  that  is  the  point  of  view  most 
intelligible  to  Western  peoples,  and  his  picture 
makes  plain  at  last  why  Nicholas  fell,  and  why 
Russia  to-day  is  finding  its  way  through  blood 
and  misery  to  a  new  birth  of  national  life. 

Another  phase  of  Witte's  record  belongs  to 
all  Western  peoples.  This  is  his  story  of  his 
international  activities — his  battles  of  wits 
with  the  Kaiser,  his  gropings  in  France  and 
America  for  a  new  balance  of  world  power,  his 
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dealings    with    Roosevelt    and     Komura,    his  John  Hays  Hammond,  who  has  had  personal 

practical  experience  with  the  problem  of  the  dealings  with  most  of  the  big  men  of  the  world 

Jews,  his  struggle  against  Russian  aggressive  for  the  last  thirty  years.     He  has  said  that  he 

imperialism.     In  these  narrations  he  throws  a  regarded  Witte  as  one  of  the  two  really  great 

fresh  light  upon  the  character  of  these  great  men  of  affairs  he  has  known — ranking  him  with 


Underwood   &  Underwood 
THE    RUSSIA    OF    THE    CZAR 

"A  country  in  which  men  toiled  in  an  ignorance  calculatingly  imposed  upon  them  from  above;  chained  to  the  soil  but 

denied  the  ownership  of  it;  bound  to  unquestioning  obedience  to  their  government  but  denied  all  part  in  its  decisions." 

Count  Witte  determined  the  character  and  wrote  the  first  draft  of  Russia's  first  written  Constitution 


contemporary  figures,   and   upon  the  hidden 
course  of  events  behind  the  World  War. 

Witte's  importance  in  modern  history  is 
suggested  by  two  contemporary  opinions. 
The  first,  that  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who  is 
generally  accounted  the  foremost  European 
correspondent  of  the  present  day,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  of  students  of  world  politics.  He 
ranks  Witte  as  the  foremost  statesman  of  his 
generation,  and  as  one  of  the  great  permanent 
figures  of  history.     The  other,  the  opinion  of 


Cecil  Rhodes  as  constructive  business  genius, 
empire-builder,  and  statesman. 

Witte's  life  reads  like  the  familiar  literature 
of  American  "  self-made  men."  His  father  was 
the  descendant  of  Hollanders  who  had  migrated 
to  Russia,  and  his  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Dolgorukis,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
princely  families  that  helped  build  the  Muscov- 
ite kingdom  which  grew  to  become  the  Russian 
Empire.  Witte  was  born  in  1849,  in  Tiflis. 
His  father  was  prosperous,  but  undistinguished. 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
THE    CZAR    (IN    THE    RIGHT    FOREGROUND) 

"The  Czar  was  Russia  itself.  He  was  its  intelligence,  and  its  wavering  spirit;  its  vast  power,  and  its  inability  to  use  power 
effectively;  its  religious  fervor,  and  its  impractical  mysticism;  its  splendor,  and  its  squalor;  its  Occidental  surface  over  its 
Oriental  substance."  He  is  here,  with  President  Loubet  of  France,  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  Troitsky  Bridge,  in 
Petrograd,  which  was  later  the  scene  of  beginning  of  the  Revolution  of  1905,  which  was  the  first  step  in  the  downfall  of  the 

Russian  autocracy. 
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1-OBiEDONOSTZEV,    RUSSIA  S    EVIL    GENIUS 

He  "was  the  Mephistopheles  of  Russia.  His  lean,  cold, 
wrinkled,  bloodless  face  was  the  mask  behind  which  worked 
the  clearest,  coldest,  most  perverted  intellect  of  his  coun- 
try. .  .  .  From  being  a  Liberal,  he  became  the 
cynical  apologist  of  autocracy" 


One  of  the  few  contacts  with  the  great  world 
outside  his  home  town  which  Witte  ex- 
perienced as  a  boy  was  when  the  family  re- 
ceived the  uncertain  pleasure  and  very  doubt- 
ful honor  of  visits  from  his  cousin,  the 
famous  Madame  Blavatski,  who  blazed  a 
meteoric  trail  of  wild  love  affairs  across  three 
continents  and  established  a  world-wide  noto- 
riety or  fame  (as  one  prefers)  as  the  high 
priestess  of  Theosophy  in  the  eighteen-nineties. 
School  did  not  interest  him,  and  arithmetic  was 
particularly  uncongenial:  but  when  he  was 
entered  at  the  University  of  Odessa  he  became 
one  of  its  prize  scholars  and  when  he  graduated 
he  had  qualified  for  a  professorship  in  mathe- 
matics! 

But  Witte  was  made  for  a  life  of  action,  and 
he  determined  to  seek  an  active  career.  He 
made  a  decision  which,  for  a  Russian,  demon- 
strated the  boldness  and  originality  of  his 
mind.  Assured  by  his  family  connections  of  a 
respectable  berth  in  the  bureaucracy,  Witte 
elected  rather  to  go  into  the  socially  much 
lower  ranks  of  industry.  He  chose  the  railroad 
business,  and  again  showed  his  character  by  his 


decision  to  learn  that  business  from  the  bottom 
up.  He  took  the  job  of  station  master  at  a 
little  village  north  of  Odessa.  His  abilities 
shot  him  up  the  ladder  of  promotion  with 
amazing  rapidity.  I  n  a  few  years  he  was  traffic 
manager  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad,  with  a 
salary  of  §525,000  a  year.  One  day  he  got 
orders  to  route  the  Czar's  special  train  over  his 
line,  and  was  instructed  to  get  it  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other  in  a  prescribed  time.  Writte 
promptly  informed  the  Court  official  that  the 
Czar  might  be  in  such  a  hurry  as  he  pleased, 
but  the  speed  he  demanded  was  too  great  for 
safety,  and  please  inform  the  Czar  that  he 
would  not  run  his  train  that  fast.  There  were 
some  sharp  interchanges  of  telegrams,  but 
Witte  had  his  way — and  the  Imperial  Minister 
of  Railways  looked  up  the  record  of  this 
decisive  young  man  who  knew  his  business. 
The  result  was  that  Witte  soon  left  the  railroad 
to  enter  the  Ministry  of  Railways  as  its  chief 
expert  on  tariff  making,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
became  Minister  himself. 
At  this  point,  Witte  began  making  history. 
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A    RUSSIAN    CARTOON 

By  depicting  him  as  a  crab,  the  artist  satirized 
Pobiedonostzev  as  exactly  what  he  was — the  back- 
ward crawling  reactionary  who  would  have  Russia 
even  more  medieval  than  it  was 


He  belonged  to  the  type  of  men  who  led  the 
development  of  our  own  West  after  the  Civil 
War;  but  Fate  had  dropped  him  down,  like  the 
Connecticut  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court, 
into  a  country  centuries  behind  the  times,  with 
every  obstacle  of  superstition  and  ignorance 
against  him,  and  only  his  own  knowledge  and 
vision  and  courage  to  aid  him.  Russia,  too, 
was  much  like  the  United  States  in  the  'sixties. 
Physically,  the  resemblance  was  striking,  if 
one  imagines  two  points  of  the  compass 
reversed — imagine  East  become  West.  The 
equivalent  of  our  populous  and  ordered  Atlan- 
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tic  Seaboard  was  the  western  Russia  which 
adjoins  Germany  and  Austria.  Russia's  New 
York  was  Moscow;  its  Washington  was  St. 
Petersburg;  its  Mississippi  River  was  the 
Volga;  its  Great  West  was  Siberia.  Russia, 
too,  had  its  hardy  race  of  farmers  needing 
land;  and  Russia  had  its  little  industries  that 
needed  nursing  to  become  big  enough  to  supply 
its  needs.     Most  of  all,  Russia  needed  railroads. 

Witte  built  railroads.  Under  his  vigorous 
hands  the  Trans-Siberian,  which  had  been 
wandering  slowly  toward  the  Pacific,  was 
rapidly  completed  and  equipped.  Branch  lines 
were  built  north  and  south  from  it,  opening 
rich  agricultural  lands  and  forests  and  mines  to 
the  eager  labor  of  Russian  emigrants.  Gaps 
in  the  old  system  in  Russia-in-Europe  were 
closed,  telegraphs  were  installed,  and  these 
means  of  communication  stimulated  a  rich 
interchange  of  products  and  opened  new- 
channels  of  foreign  trade. 

From  the  Ministry  of  Railways,  Witte  was 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Here 
he  instituted  three  measures  that  started  for 
Russia  a  modern  industrial  system  to  balance 


COUNT   WITTE    IN    CARICATURE 
Which  represents  him  as  the  power  behind  the  scenes  of  gov- 
ernment, pulling  the  strings  which  make  the  other  Ministers 
perform  their  part  on  the  stage  of  affairs 


COUNT   WITTE,    RUSSIA  S  GOOD  GENIUS 

He  won  his  title  by  his  success  at  the  Portsmouth  Peace 
Conference,  where,  though  the  envoy  of  a  defeated  nation, 
he  made  a  peace  which  cost  his  country  neither  a  money 
indemnity  nor  the  loss  of  any  territory  except  the  disputed 
southern  half  of  Saghalien  Island 

its  agricultural  system  and  to  utilize  the 
rich  resources  of  its  mines  and  forests  by 
Russian  labor  and  Russian  capital — (1)  he 
put  Russia's  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  (2)  he 
adopted  a  protective  tariff,  and  (3)  he  nego- 
tiated an  immense  foreign  loan  to  provide 
working  capital  for  the  new  industrial  sys- 
tem. In  practice,  these  measures  produced 
exactly  the  incidental  evil  effects  which  the 
same  measures  produced  in  the  United  States 
— though  they  undoubtedly  were  as  neces- 
sary, and  ultimately  as  much  for  the  advan- 
tage of  Russia,  as  they  were  for  the  United 
States.  The  gold  standard  was  necessary  to 
establish  indispensable  credit  abroad,  even 
though  it  worked  temporary  hardships.  The 
tariff  was  necessary  to  stimulate  home  manu- 
factures that  would  free  Russia  from  the  eco- 
nomic domination  of  Germany  (which  Witte 
clearly  foresaw),  even  though  it  produced 
at  first  a  horde  of  selfish  "trust  magnates" 
who  recklessly  exploited  labor  in  their  new 
factories.  The  foreign  loan  was  necessary 
(Witte  got  it  in  one  lump,  as  a  govern- 
ment enterprise,  where  America  got  it  piece- 
meal and  privately,    as    witness    the   vast 
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COUNT   WITTE    WHEN    HE    WAS    PREMIER   OF    RUSSIA 

"Witte  was  the  Roosevelt  of  Russia.    His  burly  frame  was  alive  with  energy;  he  gave  off  the  stimulating  sense  of  power 
which  is  characteristic  of  great  leaders.     Like  Roosevelt,  he  was  above  all  a  man  of  action." 


British  and  Dutch  and  Belgian  holdings  in 
American  railroads,  etc.,  when  the  war  came  in 
1914)  to  provide  working  capital  for  industrial 
development,  even  though  it  involved  Russia 
politically  in  foreign  countries. 

These  three  measures  made  Witte  one  of  the 
great  figures  in  European  affairs.  His  tariff 
provoked  bitter  reprisals  from  Germany,  and 
in  order  to  make  effective  this  necessary 
internal  measure,  with  its  internal  benefits, 
Witte  had  to  become  a  diplomat  as  well  as  a 
finance  minister.  This  role  led  him  into 
personal  encounters  with  the  Kaiser,  who  saw 
as  plainly  as  Witte  what  Germany  was  about  to 
lose  in  Russia,  ahd  who  had  no  intention  of 
giving  up  these  profits  without  a  struggle. 
Witte  proved  himself  more  than  a  match  for 
Wilhelm.  The  Kaiser  tried  flattery,  and 
failed;  he  tried  threats,  and  failed;  he  went 
behind  Witte's  back  to  the  Czar,  and  suc- 
ceeded— until  Witte  found  it  out  and  forced  the 
Czar  to  recant  a  secret  treaty  which  Wilhelm 
had  cajoled  from  him.  This  duel  with  the 
Kaiser  covered  many  years,  and  many  fields. 
It  was  fought  in  the  open  at  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg:    it   was   fought    under   cover   at 


Paris  and  Algeciras,  at  London  and  New 
York.  The  annoyance  it  caused  the  Kaiser  is 
plainly  revealed  in  the  second  "Willy-Nicky" 
series  of  letters,  lately  published,  which  con- 
tains many  letters  from  Wilhelm  to  Nicholas  in 
which  he  complains  of  Witte  and  tries  to 
undermine  his  influence.  Witte  won.  And  in 
winning,  he  had  to  learn  to  be  as  much  at 
home  with  every  chancellery  of  Europe  as  he 
was  at  his  office  in  St.  Petersburg.  No  man  in 
Europe  knew  better  the  secret  currents  of 
European  diplomacy  than  Witte — the  men  and 
the  motives  in  the  clash  of  national  interests 
that  ended  in  the  World  War. 

Herein  lies  much  of  the  fascination  of  Witte's 
memoirs.  They  are  a  record  of  that  approach- 
ing catastrophe  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  men  who  were  involved. 

But  their  greater  historical  and  present 
interest  lies  in  their  revelation  of  Russia  itself. 
Until  the  Revolution  of  191 7,  Russia  was  a 
mystery  to  most  of  the  world.  None  but  the 
most  expert  counselors  of  European  govern- 
ments knew  its  real  internal  condition,  and 
none  else  cared.  To  be  sure,  we  in  America  had 
read  with  sympathy,  if  not  with  understanding, 
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of  a  vague  movement  of  its  oppressed  peoples  we  grasped  as  substitutes  for  real  understand- 
to  throw  off  its  tyranny;  and  Mr.  George  ing— a  babel  of  unintelligible  words  such  as 
Kennan  had  made  very  real  to  us  the  horrors  of  "soldiers  and  workmen's  delegates,"  "men- 
Siberian  exile.  But  when,  overnight,  the  sheviki"  and  "bolsheviki."  Then  followed 
Czar  was   deposed,   when    the    huge    Russian      the   more   bewildering  phenomenon   of   Lenin 

and  Trotzky — a  Russian 
prince  in  league  with  a 
Russian  Jew  to  bring  in 
a  crazy  millennium  of  an 
industrial  "proletariat"  in 
the  land  of  the  agricultural 
"muijik,"  by  virtue  of  a 
reign  of  terror  in  which  the 
blood  of  the  educated  clas- 
ses was  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  the  most  intellec- 
tually preconceived  order 
of  government  ever  devised, 
and  in  which  the  starvation 
of  the  poor  was  practised 
as  the  means  of  achieving 
the  apotheosis  of  the  op- 
pressed. 

This  whole  wild  upset  of 
one  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  still  leaves  us 
dazed.  It  seems  to  us  a 
fantasy  of  the  imagination 
— some  staged  conceit  of  a 
mind  which  has  devised  a 
vast  pageant  to  dazzle  and 
depress  us.  It  seems  so 
unreal,  so  absurdly  impos- 
sible, that  we  hardly  stop 
to  consider  that  these  in- 
sane events  actually  have 
their  roots  in  reality,  that 
they  are  the  hideous  flow- 
ering of  a  tree  that  is  firmly 
bedded  in  an  intelligible 
past.  We  have  been  so 
busy  watching  the  prodigy 
that  we  have  neglected  to 
understand  it. 
armies  melted  like  the  snow  of  the  Russian  Here  lies  the  chief  value  of  Witte's  memoirs, 

steppes  under  a  summer  sun,  we  were  simply  He  was  the  pilot  of  the  Russia  that  was  headed 
stupefied  with  astonishment.     The  drama  that      for  destruction  until  his  hand  was  put  to  the 
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succeeded  only  added  to  our  mystification. 
The  hopes  we  placed  in  the  liberal  government 
of  Lvoff  were  rudely  thrown  down  by  the  un- 
heard-of (by  us)  "soviets"  (though  Witte 
fought  the  first  one  in  1905).  The  meteoric 
rise  and  fall  of  Kerensky  sent  our  hearts  to  our 
throats  and  then  to  our  boots.     Then  came  a 


helm.  He  worked  for  thirty  years  to  avert  the 
end  which  he  foresaw — worked  with  untiring 
energy,  with  burning  patriotism,  with  high 
intelligence  and  dauntless  courage — to  patch  up 
the  rotten  craft,  to  discipline  its  crew,  to 
persuade  its  captain  to  steer  the  course  of 
progress  and  safety  which  he  charted.     He  did 


bewildering  medley  of  strange  words,  at  which     miracles,  but  even  miracles  were  not  enough. 


COUNTESS   WITTE 
Count  Witte's  widow,  from  whom  the  World's  Work  obtained  the  original  hand  written  diary,  typewritten  reminis- 
cences, and  other  personal  documents  from  which  his  "  Memoirs"  have  been  translated  in  compliance  with  his  own  request 

that  this  should  be  done  upon  his  death 
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COUNT   WITTE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

President  Roosevelt  exerted  pressure  in  1905  to  end  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  with  the  result  that  a  Peace 
Conference  was  held  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Count  Witte  came  as  Russia's  plen- 
ipotentiary to  meet  Count  Komura,  for  Japan,  and  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace.  Count  Witte's  "Memoirs"  contain  a 
chapter  on  his  impressions  of  President  Roosevelt,  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  and  a  frank  discussion  of  American 

habits  and  manners 


and  in  the  end  he  was  displaced  for  other  pilots 
who  lacked  his  vision  and  who  ran  the  Russian 
ship  of  state  head  on  to  the  rocks. 

No  man  knew  better  than  Witte  what  the 
ship  needed,  where  its  timbers  were  weak,  who 
were  the  traitors  and  incompetents  in  its  crew, 
wherein  its  course  was  wrong.  His  memoirs 
are  a  revealing  story  of  the  whole  background  of 
the  present  chaos,  and  when  one  has  read  them, 
the  path  from  Bloody  Sunday  in  1905  to  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  191 7  becomes  perfectly 
clear — the  Soviet  of  Nosar  is  the  plain  precur- 
sor of  the  Soviet  of  Kerensky;  Lenin  and 
Trotzky  appear  as  the  answer  to  Pobiedono- 
stzev  and  Plehve;  the  Czar's  death  at  Ekaterin- 
burg is  history's  vengeance  for  the  death  of  the 
peasants  at  Troitsky  Bridge;  and  in  like 
manner  the  whole  prodigy  of  present  Russia 
relates  itself  to  the  Russia  that  was,  and  we 
perceive  the  natural  progress  of  incredible 
events  from  their  origin  in  a  past  which  we 
simply  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand. 

The  Russia  that  was — it  is  hard  to  picture  it 


until  one  has  read  Witte's  record  of  it.  A  Czar 
who  believed  himself  ordained  of  God  to 
exercise  unlimited  authority;  who  dreamed 
piously  one  moment  of  a  world  court  that 
should  bring  the  blessing  of  peace  to  the  whole 
world,  but  who  callously  ordered,  the  next 
moment,  the  massacre  of  a  thousand  of  his 
own  helpless  subjects;  a  Czar  who  feared  to 
meet  his  German  cousin  because  he  knew  that 
his  will  was  too  weak  to  withstand  the  Kaiser's, 
but  who  believed  unhesitatingly  that  his  will 
was  enough  to  frighten  Japan  out  of  a  war;  a 
Czar  who  professed  himself  the  sole  defender  of 
the  true  Christian  faith,  but  who  lied  and 
evaded  and  intrigued  like  a  son  of  Judas;  the 
led  creature  of  a  dominating  wife;  the  dupe  of 
cunning  courtiers;  the  prey  of  religious  charla- 
tans. A  Czarina  who  was  an  implacable  ad- 
vocate of  autocracy;  the  most  fanatical  of 
proselytes  to  the  most  orthodox  of  faiths,  but  a 
childlike  believer  in  spirit  rappings  and  modern 
miracles;  driven  by  hysterical  emotions  into 
violent  actions;  the  power  behind  the  throne, 
who  drew  her  political  inspiration  from  the 


©  Underwood   &  Underwood 

THE    STOCK    EXCHANGE    IN    PETROGRAD 

When  Count  Witte  became  Minister  of  Finance,  the  mismanagement  of  taxes  and  the  instability  of  the  paper  currency  had 
combined  to  make  Russian  credit  abroad  very  poor.  Under  his  direction  the  taxes  were  skilfully  gathered  and  economic- 
ally administered,  and  he  put  the  currency  on  a  gold  basis,  with  the  result  that  Russian  credit  ranked  among  the  highest  in 
the  world  and  Witte  was  able,  even  after  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan,  to  sell  the  largest  external  loan  ever  floated 

by  a  government  before  the  World  War 
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TROITSKY    BRIDGE,    PETROGRAD 

The  massacre  of  the  peasants  on  this  bridge  in  1905,  as  they  were  marching  to  present  a  humble  petition  to  the  Czar,  pro- 
voked the  first  Russian  Revolution,  which  compelled  the  Czar  to  hand  the  reins  of  power  to  Count  Witte  and  led  Witte 

to  write  the  first  Russian  Constitution 


most  reactionary  dark  forces  of  Russian  life. 
A  Court  in  which  the  cynicism  of  Pobiedono- 
stzev  was  translated  into  brutal  policy  by 
Plehve  and  Trepov;  in  which  two  obscure 
Montenegrin  princesses  could  intrigue  through 
the  Czarina  to  a  power  over  State  finances 
which  could  veto  the  acts  of  responsible 
ministers;  in  which  Philippe,  a  preposterous 
quack  from  Lyons,  could  compel  the  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod  to  violate  the  sacred  canons 
of  the  State  church;  in  which  every  greedy 
suppliant  who  wished  to  confirm  an  ancient 
wrong  that  had  become  his  established  right 
was  sure  of  a  kindly  audience,  while  statesmen 
who  studied  the  future  and  demanded  the 
redressing  of  the  present  were  sure  of  dis- 
like and  defeat.  A  country  in  which  men 
toiled  in  an  ignorance  calculatingly  imposed 
upon  them  from  above;  chained  to  the  soil 
but  denied  the  ownership  of  it;  bound  to 
unquestioning  obedience  to  their  government 
but  denied  all  part  in  its  decisions;  taxed  to 
the  limit  of  endurance  but  having  no  voice  in 
the  councils  that  levied  the  taxes  and  spent 
them;  driven  as  soldiers  to  wars  against 
peoples  of  whose  existence  they  had  never 
even  dreamed;  their  prayers  for  relief  answered 


by  floggings,  their  protests  by  exile,  their 
resistance  by  death.  Russia  was  the  land  of 
despair. 

The  forces  of  freedom  were  ranged  under 
various  banners.  The  most  powerful,  with 
the  people,  were  the  writers — men  like  Gogol, 
TurgueniefT,  Dostoiewsky,  and  Tolstoi.  They 
were  denied  a  free  press,  in  which  they  could 
directly  voice  the  people's  wrongs.  Hence, 
they  turned  to  fiction,  and  in  this  guise  they 
satirized  the  monarchy  and  the  bureaucracy, 
and  painted  the  miseries  of  Russian  life  in  a 
way  that  stirred  the  national  spirit  to  revolt. 
In  practical  action,  this  revolt  took  various 
forms — from  the  violent  but  ineffective  assas- 
sinations of  the  terrorists  to  the  reasoned 
liberal  policy  of  LvofT  and  MiliukofT,  who 
strove  to  build  from  the  natural  political  unit  of 
the  rural  zemstvos  a  national  organization  of 
sufficient  economic  and  political  power  to 
force  the  government  to  terms. 

These  forces  worked  from  the  outside  of  the 
government.  Witte  worked  from  within.  He 
believed  that  Russia  should  have  a  representa- 
tive legislature,  but  that  it  was  far  from  ready 
for  self-government.  He  would  preserve  the 
power  of   the   Czar,    but   would   replace   the 
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selfish  nobility  and  bureaucracy  by  a  duma 
that  should  speak  for  the  people.  Then,  by 
improving  the  economic  structure  of  Russia,  he 
would  provide  the  people  with  a  medium  in 
which  they  could  acquire  experience  in  practical 
affairs  and  would  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  free  civilization  of  Western  Europe,  so  that 
ultimately  they  would  achieve  a  full  constitu- 
tional government  by  earning  it.  He  fought 
courageously  and  intelligently  for  this  liberaliz- 
ing programme,  and  he  carried  it  as  far  toward 
success  as  it  could  be  carried  within  the  decay- 
ing and  outworn  Czarist  system.  He  carried 
out  his  economic  reforms,  and  he  determined 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  which,  as  he 
wrote  it,  for  the  first'time  made  the  Duma,  the 
people's  voice,  jieard  in  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  Witte,  though  he  was  three  hundred 
years  ahead  of  his  time  at  the  Czar's  court, 
arrived  there  too  late  to  save  it  from  the 
deluge.  His  measures,  if  applied  ten  years 
earlier,  might  have  had  time  to  bear  fruit  in  a 
land  not  stressed  by  war.  But  Russia  went 
into  the  war  before  she  was  unified  by  his 
reforms — at  a  time,  indeed,  when  the  forces  of 
reaction  had  temporarily  delayed  their  opera- 
tion. She  proved  too  weak  to  stand  the 
strain.  The  war  revealed  all  the  rottenness  of 
the  Czarist  structure:  the  horrible  greed  that 
sent  soldiers  into  battle  without  guns  that  had 
been  paid  for  but  were  never  delivered;  the 
treachery  that  sold  men  to  slaughter  that 
SukhomlinofT's  wife  might  dress  in  finer  furs; 
the  inefficiency  that  failed  to  provide  hospital 
supplies  and  even  food  to  the  fighters.     Russia 


revolted.  And  by  a  grim  irony,  the  heart  of 
the  Revolution  was  the  workingmen  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  that  Witte  had 
conceived  and  built.  These  town  workers  had 
their  own  conception  of  the  part  that  the 
industrial  structure  he  had  fashioned  should 
play  in  the  life  of  Russia.  They  conceived  it 
as  the  foundation  of  the  communistic  State. 
Led  by  intellectual  students  of  government, 
who  were  at  once  philosophic  theorists  and 
extraordinarily  capable  executives,  they  applied 
methods  all  too  familiar  in  Russia — hangings, 
exile,  suppression  of  free  speech,  and  the  like — 
to  impose  their  new  ideal  upon  the  nation. 
They  appealed  to  the  national  instinct  for 
cooperation,  which  expressed  itself  in  the 
zemstvos,  and  made  their  new  autocracy  of  the 
proletariat  look  somewhat  like  that  native 
product.  They  appealed  to  the  national 
passion  of  patriotism,  to  fight  all  invaders, 
their  friends  the  Americans  as  well  as  their 
enemies  the  Germans. 

The  product  that  emerged  was  the  Bolshevist 
government  of  Lenin  and  Trotzky.  Loath- 
some as  it  is,  misrepresentative  as  it  is  of  the 
real  Russia,  it  becomes  an  intelligible  counter- 
feit of  what  Russia  longed  to  be,  once  its 
historical  origins  are  understood.  Read 
Witte,  and  you  see  these  origins.  Witte's  life, 
and  the  life  of  the  men  who  are  portrayed  in  his 
pages,  were  the  links  between  the  past  and 
the  present.  Witte  died  in  1915:  the  present 
Revolution  began  in  1917.  His  record  dis- 
closes the  Russia  that  was;  makes  understand- 
able the  Russia  that  is;  and  suggests  the 
Russia  that  is  to  be. 


Count  Witte 's  first  article,  in  next  month's  World's 
Work,  will  be  "TheCfar  and  the  Czarina,"  an  intimate 
description  and  character  study,  and  will  include  the 
story  of  the  rise  of  occultism  at  the  Russian  Court. 


ADVENTURES  IN  PROHIBITION 

How   It   Works   in    Pennsylvania.     Less  Crime  and    Increased 

Savings  Even  in  "The  Wettest  Region  in  the  United  States/' 

Slowly    But    Surely    Strangling  the    Liquor   Trade    to    Death 

By  LOUIS  GRAVES 

FORWARD-LOOKING  citizen  of  No  Elk  came  to  the  rescue.     He  was  arrested, 

New   York  State,   early  this  last  put  under  bail,  and  not  long  after  was  brought 

summer,   turned   the   nose   of    his  to  trial  in  the   Federal  Court  of  the  Middle 

touring  car  toward  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Pennsylvania.     The  United  States 

ran  into  Scranton,  and  took  aboard  attorney  made  an  impassioned  appeal  for  severe 

two  barrels  of  whiskey.     Covering  them  de-  punishment,  dwelling  upon  the  enormity  of  the 

corously  with  a  large  blanket,  where  they  re-  man's  crime  in  flouting  the  laws  of  the  nation, 

posed  on  the  floor  beside  the  rear  seat,  he  started  The  Federal  judge  (not  the  same  one  who  was 

home.     The  roads  are  good  in  that  section,  and  chief    of    the    Stroudsburg    Elks)    heard    the 

he  skimmed  along  at  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  speech  through,  and  then  said  soothingly  to  the 

hour.    To  get   the  stuff   had   been   absurdly  attorney: 

easy;  he  smiled  at  the  fears  he  had  nursed  a  "Now,   now,    Mr.    Prosecutor,   why  get  so 

little  while  before.     Then  he  came  into  the  excited  about  chipmunks  when  the  woods  are 

little  town  of  Stroudsburg,  in  the  hills  of  Mon-  full  of  bears?  " 

roe  County,  and  his  rear  axle,  unable  to  stand  And  the  woods  are  indeed  full  of  bears  in 

the  strain  of  a  guilty  conscience,  broke,  leaving  northeastern  Pennsylvania.    Before  going  there 

the  automobile  athwart  the  trolley  track  on  I   had  been  told  that   Pennsylvania  was  the 

one  of  the  town's  busiest  corners.  wettest  state  in  the  Union,  and  that  the  anthra- 

Half  a  dozen  citizens  gathered  around.    A  cite  region  was  the  wettest  part  of  the  state, 

trolley  car,  its  bell  clanging,  slowed  down  and  I  expected  that  perhaps  some  of  the  inhabitants 

stopped,  effectually  blocked.    The  half  dozen  would  deny  it,  out  of  local  pride.     Instead,  al- 

spectators  grew  magically  into  two  or  three  most  to  a  man  they  confirmed  it.    This  was 

score.   The  stranger,  alighting,  looked  anxiously  true  not  only  of  men  opposed  to  prohibition, 

at  the  broken  axle,   and  then  at  the  crowd,  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  new  regime  dis- 

He  swore  viciously,    and   began   to  perspire,  credited,  but  of  the  most  sober  and  thoughtful 

Now,  the  citizens  of  Stroudsburg  had  seen  many  and  law-abiding  persons  in  the  community— 

a  vehicle  pass  through  with  a  similar  cargo,  priests,  merchants,   lawyers,   teachers,  every- 

and  they  were  not  disposed  to  make  trouble,  body  you  met. 

To  them  it  was  just  a  good  joke,  breaking  the  A  new  class  of  nouveaux  riches    has   come 
monotony  of  a  dull  day  on  Main  Street.  into   existence   thereabouts    in    the    last   few ' 
But  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  being  months,  the  bootlegging  fraternity.     For  quick 
more  virtuous  than  the  rest  of  his  fellow  towns-  and  startling  profits  they  can  show  a  record 
men,  lifted  the  corner  of  the  blanket  and  ex-  equal  to  the  luckiest  of  the  celebrated  war  prof- 
posed  the  corpus  delicti.     Plainly  it  was  his  iteers.     They  range  from  the  men  who  have 
duty  to  summon  the  police,  and  he  did  his  duty  organized  fake  "chemical  manufacturing"  or 
— in  a  voice  far  from  subdued.  "drug  manufacturing"  concerns,  and  misuse 
"I'm  an  Elk — who's  the  boss  of  the  Elks  their  government  permits,  down  to  the  small 
here?"  asked  the  stranger  desperately.  fry  who  slink  along  the  streets  or  through  hotel 
"Why,    Judge    Shull,"    some    one    replied,  corridors,  peddling  whiskey  at  eight  or  ten  or 
"There's  his  house,  right  there  on  the  corner,  twelve  dollars  a  quart. 

Want  me  to  get  him  for  you?"  In  Scranton  there  has  dwelt  for  a  long  time 

"My  God,  a  judge!     I   don't  want  to  see  a  disreputable  character  whose  record  is  well 

any  judge!"  known  to  the  police.     In  war-time  he  was  one 
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of  those  whom  the  police  told  that  they  must  states  of    Pennsylvania,   Delaware,  and  New 

either  work  or  fight.     A  denizen  of  the  town's  Jersey,  told  me  that  Delaware  gave  little  trouble 

vilest  haunts,  he  lived  meagerly  on  the  earnings  because  it  had  a  strict  enforcement  statute  of 

of  women.     Rather  than  become  a  soldier  he  its  own,  with  a  law-and-order  league  and  other 

got  a  job  driving  a  truck.     The  exertion  made  unofficial  bodies  giving  aid  against  the  liquor 

him  so  unhappy  that  he  came  almost  in  tears  dealers;  whereas  in  the  other  two  states  there 

to  the  police  commissioner  and  pleaded  that  was  always  a  surplus  of  violations  demanding 

the  authorities  let  up  on  him.     They  declined,  the  attention  of  the  Government, 

and  he  had  to  work,  or  pretend  to,  as  long  as  the  Not  only  is  there  no  prohibition  law  in  Penn- 

war  lasted.     Not  long  since,  he  appeared  on  sylvania,  but  the  state's  laws  continue  to  license 

the  streets  driving  a  high-priced  automobile  saloons.    The  sale  of  all  liquor  containing  as 

and  wearing  fine  clothes  and  jewels.    He  made  much  as  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  alcohol  is 

no  concealment  of  having  found  his  fortune  in  now  forbidden,  but  one  must  have  a  license  in 

the  sale  of  liquor.  order  to  sell  even  the  products  with  less  than 

One  cannot  visit  a  town,  large  or  small,  in  that  percentage.     In  Wilkes-Barre  there  are  a 

the  coal  region  without  hearing  of  some  man  hundred  licensed  saloons  now;  and  in  Scranton, 

who    has    blossomed    into    sudden    affluence  there  remain  licensed  a  hundred  and  fifty,  half 

through  the  illicit  traffic.     It  is  not  only  nearby  as  many  as  there  were  before  prohibition  came 

consumers  that  pay  the  tribute;  the  anthracite  into  being. 

counties,  particularly  Lackawanna,  with  Scran-  Now,  to  be  told  that  these  saloon  keepers 

ton  as  its  county  seat,  have  served  as  a  distri-  pay  their  heavy  fees  (five  or  six  hundred  dollars 

buting  centre  from  which  liquor-laden  trucks  a  year  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  eleven  hundred 

have  been  despatched  to  far-off  cities,  some  of  dollars  a  year  in  Scranton)  to  sell  the  innocuous 

them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania,  less-than-one-half-of-one-per-cent.    stuff,    is   a 

One  explanation  of  this  is  that  this  part  of  severe  strain  on  credulity.     I  found  no  one  in 

the  country  has  been  a  whiskey-  and  beer-  either  city  who  believed  they  did.    They  sell 

making  stronghold  for  many  years.     Brewing  illegel  beverages  freely,  particularly  in  the  out- 

and  distilling  have  long  constituted  two  of  the  skirts  of  town  away  from  where  the  traffic 

solidest  industries,  and  drinking  has  been  re-  might  offend  critical  eyes.     Generally  speaking, 

garded  with  favor.     Public  sentiment  is  wet.  the  first-class  hotels  in  the  anthracite  cities  do 

There  has  been  only  the  feeblest  sort  of  effort  to  not  openly  violate  the  law.    This  is  not  true, 

enforce  the  law.  however,  of  all  parts  of  the  state.    At  one  of 

'That  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  the  large  hotels  at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap, 

City,  are  the  most  difficult  places  we  have  to  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  the  bar  was  doing 

deal  with,"  Federal  Prohibition  Director  John  a  big  business  with  no  attempt  at  concealment. 

F.  Kramer  said  to  me  in  Washington.     "  Why,  1  called  on  Daniel  L.  Hart,  Mayor  of  Wilkes- 

it  would  take  an  army  to  enforce  the  law  in  Barre,  and  asked  him  for  his  opinion  of  the  pro- 

those  places.    And  we  have  a  very  small  force."  hibition  law  and  its  effect.     He  has  always 

Mr.  Kramer  makes  no  pretense  that  the  law  been  an  avowed  opponent  of  prohibition. 

is  being  lived  up  to.     He  says  merely  that  he  is  "Sentiment  here  is  overwhelmingly  against 

doing  his  utmost  to  make  it  obeyed,  with  the  the  law,  and  that   alone  makes  enforcement 

means  at  his  command,  and  he  believes  that  he  impossible,"  he  said.     "  I  believe  the  law  has 

is  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  though  slowly,  to  done  much  more  harm  than  good.     The  pre- 

real  enforcement.  dominant  industry  here  is  anthracite  mining. 

It  is  exacting,   terribly  fatiguing  work.     The 

THE    EFFECT  OF   LOCAL   PROHIBITION  •                 i                   a    +u    •      u              tu                 u* 

mine  workers  need  their  beer.      I  hey  ought 

PENNSYLVANIA  (like  New  York,  New  to  have  it.  These  men  got  a  lot  of  innocent 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  a  few  other  pleasure  out  of  beer.  It  did  them  no  harm, 
commonwealths)  has  no  prohibition  enforce-  They  had  their  jolly  gatherings  and  sang 
ment  statute  of  its  own.  Consequently  local  and  were  happy.  Now  they  search  out  rotten 
office-holders  have  no  direct  obligation  to  the  whiskey.  There  are  many  young  men  drink- 
state  in  curbing  the  liquor  traffic.  This  adds  ing  whiskey  to-day  who  never  would  have 
tremendously  to  the  difficulty  facing  the  Gov-  acquired  the  taste  but  for  this  present  law. 
ernment.  The  Federal  Supervising  Prohibition  If  beer  had  not  been  forbidden  by  the  new  law, 
Agent  for  the  district   comprising  the  three  conditions  would  be  far  better  than  they  are." 
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But  a  Wilkes-Barre  policeman,  basing  his 
judgment  upon  his  daily  work  in  the  streets, 
told  me  that  there  was  much  less  law-breaking, 
of  whatever  sort,  since  the  dry  law  had  become 
effective. 

Mayor  Connell  of  Scranton,  who  was  quoted 
all  over  the  country  last  spring  as  having 
called  the  anthracite  region  "the  wettest 
spot  outside  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  did 
not  seem  to  have  changed  his  opinion  when 
I  talked  with  him  in  August.  He  said  the  law 
was  being  generally  disobeyed.  Yet  he  be- 
lieved that  the  net  effect  of  it  was  good. 

"As  for  myself,"  he  said,  "  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  forbid  beer.  Having 
that  cut  off  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  discontent 
without  any  counterbalancing  benefit.  There 
is  more  unrest  than  there  used  to  be  when  the 
mine  workers  and  other  working  people  could 
have  their  recreation  while  gathering  over  their 
beer. 

"The  prohibition  law  has  decreased  crime, 
without  question.  Arrests  are  fewer.  The 
population  of  our  jail  has  fallen  off  to  a  third  or 
fourth  of  what  it  was.  Though  many  men  are 
dissatisfied  with  it,  wives  and  mothers  are  cer- 
tainly better  off,  and  are  pleased  with  the  law. 
They  get  a  greater  share  of  the  family  earnings 
than  formerly." 

"What  do  your  police  do  toward  enforcing 
the  Federal  law?" 

"Our  police  enforce  our  own  state  laws. 
They  do  not  take  action  under  the  Federal  law 
unless  their  aid  is  asked  by  the  government 
representatives." 

Why  is  the  Volstead  Act  so  generally  disre- 
garded in  New  York  City  and  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  and  certain  other  places? 
Why  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  its  power,  so  woefully  flouted? 

"for  medicinal  purposes" 

THERE  is  more  than  one  answer.  To  this 
inquirer,  after  considerable  personal  obser- 
vation and  after  talks  with  the  Federal  Prohibi- 
tion Director  and  others  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  law,  it  seems  plain  that 
the  weakest  link  in  the  enforcement  chain  is 
the  permit  system.  Under  the  statute,  per- 
mits may  be  issued  to  buy  and  sell  liquor  for 
manufacturing  and  medicinal  purposes.  These 
permits  have  served  as  a  cloak  for  wholesale 
law-breaking.  A  man  decides  to  go  into  a 
business  as  a  "wholesale  druggist"  or  "manu- 
facturing druggist."     He  gets  a  permit  allowing 


him  to  withdraw,  say,  fifty  barrels  of  whiskey 
from  a  government  bonded  warehouse.  Os- 
tensibly this  whiskey  is  to  be  used  for  making 
medicinal  preparations  "  unfit  for  use  for  bev- 
erage purposes."  or  for  sale  to  retail  druggists 
who  also  have  government  permits.  Actually, 
in  many  cases,  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  disposed 
of  this  way.  It  is  sold  illegally  and  finds  its 
way  to  consumers  through  the  bootleggers. 

One  answer  to  the  question,  why  is  not 
the  law  enforced,  lies  in  the  personnel  of  the 
government's  force.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
numerous  enough.  Let  no  one  forget  that 
there  are  many  millions  of  people  in  the  country 
opposed  to  the  dry  law,  a  formidable  proportion 
even  though  they  be  a  minority;  and  that  these 
wets  are  so  concentrated  that  in  some  sections 
they  are  in  the  majority.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  no  law  is  enforceable  where  public  senti- 
ment is  overwhelmingly  against  it.  It  may  be 
partially  enforceable,  but  not  wholly.  In  a 
dozen  or  more  counties  constituting  the  revenue 
district  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania — counties 
most  of  which  have  been  wet  from  the  beginning 
of  their  existence,  with  breweries  and  distilleries 
turning  out  vast  quantities  of  beer  and  spirits 
every  year — there  are  six  prohibition  enforce- 
ment agents! 

The  character  of  the  enforcement  personnel 
throughout  the  country  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unsatisfactory.  An  agent's  salary  is  from 
$1740  to  $2500.  It  is  only  a  few  men,  princi- 
pally those  with  a  record  of  service  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department,  who  are  paid 
at  the  higher  rates.  The  average  is  less  than 
$2000.  With  the  cost  of  living  at  the  present 
level  this  is  obviously  insufficient  pay.  Capable 
men  are  hard  to  find  these  days,  and  qualities 
of  a  high  order  are  required  of  prohibition 
enforcement  agents. 

AGENTS    AND    BRIBES 

THE  meagerness  of  his  salary  constitutes  a 
serious  temptation  to  the  agent,  who  finds 
it  so  easy  to  make  money  "  on  the  side  "  through 
keeping  his  eyes  judiciously  closed.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  honest  men  in  the  service 
have  to  suffer  in  reputation  for  the  sins  of  their 
less  scrupulous  fellows;  but  it  is  a  fact  es- 
tablished by  the  records  that  there  has  been 
much  collusion  between  government  field 
agents  and  liquor  sellers.  Agents  have  been 
discovered  protecting  the  illicit  traffic.  Some 
are  being  prosecuted  now  for  accepting  bribes. 
To  others,  against  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
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obtain  evidence  that  would  convict  them  in  a  they  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  the  present 

court  of  law,  discipline  has  been  meted  out  force  can  be  truthfully  so  described, 

in  the  form  of  suspension  or  dismissal,  by  the  Every  once  in  a  while  an  accident,  such  as 

the  Director  at  Washington.  that  which  happened  to  the  New  Yorker  at 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  the  dishonesty  Stroudsburg,  serves  to  throw  a  spotlight  on  the 

of  some  agents  has  been  that  the  whole  force  boldness    with    which    the    Volstead    Act    is 

is  thoroughly  distrusted.     Everywhere  I  have  violated.     One  such  occurred  in  Wilkes-Barre 

gone  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  air  is  in  the  summer.     A  passenger  on  the  high-speed 

full  of  tales  of  an  entente  cordiale  between  the  electric  line  from  Scranton  had  bought  nine 

bootleggers  and  the  enforcement  agents.     The  tickets  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey,  and  had 

public  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  its  suspicion  checked   nine  trunks  on  them.     Arriving  at 

when    these    three    circumstances    are    con-  Wilkes-Barre,  he  proceeded  to  have  the  trunks 

sidered:  first,  that  instances  of  corruption  are  carted   across    Market   Street   to  the   Lehigh 

on  record;  second,  that  men  formerly  identified  Valley  Railroad  station,  where  they  were  to  be 

with  the  liquor  business  have  been  appointed  put  aboard  a  train  bound  for   Philadelphia, 

prohibition  enforcement  agents;  third,  that  the  Eight  of  them  got  across  safely.     But  the  last 

origin   of   so   many   of   the   appointments   is  was  dropped.     It  cracked  open,  and  a  stream  of 

notoriously   political.     Mr.    Kramer   has   dis-  red  liquid  began  to  issue  forth, 

played  a  sincere  desire  to  put  his  force  on  an  All  this  happened  within  a  yard  or  two  of  a 

honest  and  efficient  basis,  to  get  the  very  best  traffic  policeman.     Now,  though  no  policeman 

men  possible;  but  there  is  much  weeding-out  in   Wilkes-Barre  goes  out   and    searches    for 

yet  to  be  done.  violations  of  the  Volstead  Act,  he  cannot  ignore 

The  simple  fact  of  non-enforcement  itself,  them  when  they  are  disclosed  under  his  very 

however,  is  the  best  excuse  for  the  suspicion  nose.     This  officer  held  up  the  whole  shipment 

directed  against  the  agents.     When  full  allow-  — all  the  nine  trunks. 

ance  is  made  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  govern-  Immediately  a  man  in  citizens'  clothes,  who 

rnent's    force    and    the    lack    of    dry    public  turned  out  to  be  a  Wilkes-Barre  city  detective, 

sentiment,  it  remains  true  that  the  Government,  began  to  remonstrate  violently.     The  officer 

with  good  and  honest  service  from  its  repre-  had  no  right  to  stop  the  trunks,  he  said;  the 

sentatives,  could  make  a  much  nearer  approach  matter  was  entirely  outside  the  province  of  the 

to    strict    enforcement.     When    one    travels  police.     The  argument  waxed  hot,  and  at  last 

through  the  anthracite  region  he  gets  the  im-  the  chief  of  police  was  summoned  from  his 

pression  that  everybody  but  the  government  office  a  block  away.     He  upheld  the  man  on 

agents  knows  where  to  find  liquor.  post,  whereupon  the  city  detective  struck  at 

A  prominent  citizen  who  has  had  actual  police  him.     Testimony   differs   as   to  whether   the 

experience,  and  who  is  regarded  in  his  county  fist  reached  the  chiefs  nose  or  fell  short  of  it 

as  extraordinarily  well  informed  on  practical  by  an  inch.     At  any  rate,  the  local  prohibition 

methods  of  law  enforcement,  said  to  me:  enforcement    agent   was    notified,    seized    the 

"AH  the  worst  offenders  could  be  brought  to  trunks,  and  took  them  away  for  safe-keeping, 

book  in  twenty-four  hours  if  the  men  charged  All  of  them   turned  out   to   be   loaded  with 

with  enforcing  this  law  really  wanted  to  do  it.  whiskey,  packed  in  metal  containers  specially 

I   don't  mean  bootlegging  could  be  stopped  constructed    for    the    purpose.     The    stuff    is 

entirely;  that  would  go  on  in  a  small  way,  even  supposed  to  be  now  in  a  room  in  the  Wilkes- 

if  there  were  hundreds  of  agents.     But  I  am  Barre  post  office  building, 

talking  about  the  flagrant,  conspicuous  viola-  The  subject  of  one  of  the  most  popular  jokes 

tions — those  that  are  creating  these  sudden  in  a  certain  part  of  Luzerne  County,  for  many 

fortunes  and  giving  rise  to  this  nation-wide  weeks   during   the    summer,   was   an    "apple 

public  scandal."  truck"  that  left  the  town  of  Glen  Lyon  every 

Raids   and    seizures   are   made   frequently,  night  between  twelve  and  three.     At  each  end 

But  they  are  a  drop  in  the  bucket.     As  far  as  were  bags  and  crates  of  apples,  for  purposes 

anybody  knows  to  the  contrary,  district  head-  of  camouflage,  but  in  the  middle  were  barrels  of 

quarters  is  trying  to  put  the  illicit  liquor  traffic  whiskey. 

out  of  business;  but  success  in  the  end  depends  "There  wasn't  any  secret  about  the  whis- 

upon  an  alert,  capable,  and  incorruptible  field  key,"   a  citizen  of  the  neighboring  town  of 

force,  and  while  people  see  liquor  flowing  freely  Nanticoke  told   me.     "  Everybody  knew  the 
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stuff  was  there.     It  was  just  a  whim  of  the  man  out  in  the  primaries.     The  dispute  about  this 

who  sent  out  the  truck.     He  was  sensitive  to  reached  its  climax  at  a  hearing  of  the  Kenyon 

appearances,  and  he  thought  it  looked  better  for  committee  in  Washington,  where  Judge  Bonni- 

apples  to  be  the  only  visible  freight."  well    of    Philadelphia,    formerly    Democratic 

candidate  for  Governor  and  an  opponent  of 
Palmer's,  accused  the  Attorney-General  of  using 

IT  TAKES  only  a  cursory  examination  of  the  his    influence   to  protect   law-breaking  liquor 

illicit  liquor  trade  of    Pennsylvania  to  un-  men  from  arrest  and  punishment, 

cover    the    trail    of    slimy    politics.     Senator  Palmer  addressed  the  committee  at  the  same 

Penrose  has  always  been  a  wet,  and  Penrose  is  hearing.     He  stated,  and  correctly  enough,  that 

the  master  of  the   Republican    organization,  it  was  the  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 

But  Attorney-General  Palmer,  who  is  just  as  Revenue,     acting    through     the     Prohibition 

much  the  boss  of  the  Democratic  organization  Director,  to  enforce  the  prohibition  law,  and 

in  the  state  as  Penrose  is  of  the  Republican,  has  not  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 

long  been  classed  as  a  dry.     When  he  stood  His  Department,  he  declared,  had  prosecuted 

against  Penrose  for  senator  six  years  ago  it  was  and  would  continue  to  prosecute  all  liquor  law 

on  a  platform  with  a  dry  plank.     Yet,  what-  violations  without  fear  or  favor.     He  called 

ever  Palmer's  belief  on  the  prohibition  question  Judge  Bonniwell  a  "character  assassin." 

may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Democratic  Now,  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  exchange  of 

organization   has   taken    on   a  decidedly  wet  compliments  between  these  two  distinguished 

complexion.  Democrats  is  without  profit  as  far  as  the  present 

At  the  San  Francisco  Convention  in  June  review  of  prohibition  in  Pennsylvania  is  con- 

the  Pennsylvania  delegation  was  notorious  for  cerned.    Not  many  people  will  believe  that 

its   wetness.     Not    only    in    doctrine    but    in  Attorney-General  Palmer  went  forth  in  person 

practice;  for  at  its  headquarters  there  was  a  and  influenced  Federal  agents  not  to  enforce  the 

plentiful  supply  of  strong  drink  for  almost  all  law,  or  that  he  even  gave  orders  that  they 

comers.     Waiters  in  neat  white  aprons  served  should  not  enforce  it.     In  politics  things  are 

it.    A.  J.  Casey,  who  made  his  fortune  in  the  not  done  as  crudely  as  that.     But  these  two 

wholesale  liquor  business  in  Scranton,  was  a  facts  are  not  to  be  disputed:  that  Palmer  is  the 

delegate  at  large.     "Joe"  O'Brien,  who  was  recognized   Democratic  chieftain  of  Pennsyl- 

counsel  for  the  liquor  dealers'  association  in  that  vania,  and  that  the  Democratic  organization, 

city,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  liquor  despite  the  presence  within  it  of  the  super-dry 

business  during  most  of  his  legal  career,  was  Vance  McCormick,  is  shot  through  with  a  very 

another    delegate.     Two    liquor    men    from  broad  and  very  odorous  wet  streak. 
Pittston   were   delegates.     The   proprietor  of 

r    ..                 .      ,-              .11           1         „    •       «.  FEELING   TOWARD    ENFORCEMENT 

one  of  the  most  disreputable  saloons  in  the 

anthracite  region  was  an  alternate.     It  was  /^^VNE  of  the  curious  phases  of  the  situation 

this  man  who  raised  a  big  laugh  from  a  street  vy  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  absence  of  any 

corner  gathering  in  Scranton  by  the  account  he  spirited  agitation  for  stricter  enforcement.     In 

gave  of  the  convention  upon  his  return.  almost  every  community  of  any  size  there  is 

"What  did  you  fellows  do  out  there?"  some-  usually  some  reformer  who  speaks  out  in  such 

body  called  to  him."  matters,  some  self-designated  gadfly  to  sting 

"Not  much  of  anything,"  he  replied,  "'cause  lax  officials,  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  used  to  be,  and 

so    many   of    the    gang   was  stewed    all    the  as  Dr.  Straton  has  aspired  to  be  more  recently, 

time."  in  New  York  City.     But  nobody  has  raised 

In  the  two  or  three  months  preceding  the  much  of  a  cry,  either  from  pulpit  or  platform 
convention  the  sale  of  liquor  reached  such  a  — or,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  news- 
volume,  and  was  so  open,  that  some  of  the  papers — about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Pennsyl- 
newspapers,  notably  the  Record  and  the  North  vania. 

American  in  Philadelphia,  published  long  Father  John  J.  Curran,  the  Wilkes-Barre 
articles  about  it.  They  charged  that  the  priest  whose  fame  outside  of  the  state  grew 
non-enforcement  of  the  law  was  in  the  interest  chiefly  from  his  close  friendship  with  Theodore 
of  Palmer's  Presidential  aspirations,  that  the  Roosevelt,  but  who  is  known  at  home  as  a  re- 
wide-spread  wet  sentiment  was  thus  deliberately  former  and  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of 
propitiated  so  that  Palmer  delegates  would  win  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union,  told  me 
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that  he  had  not  said  a  word  in  public  about  pro- 
hibition in  two  years. 

"There's  not  any  use  in  it  just  now.  The 
public  is  apathetic.  The  non-enforcement  of 
the  law  is  explained  in  one  word,  'politics.' 
The  politicians  are  in  charge. 

"  For  several  years  I  was  active  in  the  C.  T. 
A.  U.  When  it  was  a  growing  organization  the 
liquor  people  among  the  Catholics  opposed 
it  vehemently.  Then  when  the  anti-saloon 
movement  took  shape  I  saw  it  was  a  more 
effective  method  of  attaining  our  purpose,  and 
I  joined  that.  The  C.  T.  A.  U.  became  weaker, 
its  membership  fell  off.  When  the  liquor 
people  saw  themselves  menaced  by  general 
prohibition  they  suddenly  began  to  be  friendly 
to  the  C.  T.  A.  U.  idea.  'That's  the  right* 
thing/  they  said;  'appeal  to  the  individual 
conscience  on  the  drink  question,  let  every  man 
decide  for  himself,  don't  enforce  abstinence  by 
legislation/  When  they  thought  the  C.  T.  A. 
U.  was  a  danger  to  their  interest  they  were  dead 
against  it;  but  when  they  saw  a  much  greater 
danger  arise,  and  saw  how  the  C.  T.  A.  U. 
had  weakened  in  influence,  they  were  for  it. 

"  Despite  the  scandal  of  lax  enforcement,  the 
prohibition  law  has  been  a  good  thing.  And  as 
time  passes  it  will  be  more  and  more  effective." 

The  most  distressing  effect  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  prohibition  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
the  contempt  it  has  generated,  in  the  minds  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens,  for  the 
United  States  Government  as  a  law-enforcing 
agency.  A  newspaper  editor  of  Wilkes- Barre, 
a  lifelong  resident  of  that  city,  said  to  me: 

'There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  when  law- 
breakers, whatever  they  might  think  of  town 
and  county  and  state  governments,  had  a 
wholesome  respect  for  that  of  the  United  States. 
They  shunned  the  forms  of  crime  that  brought 
the  Federal  authorities  upon  their  trail.  Now, 
because  of  the  way  this  Volstead  Act  has  been 
made  a  dead  letter,  everybody  is  making  a 
joke  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  pretty  sad 
business,  no  matter  how  you  stand  on  the  wet 
and  dry  question.  Once  a  United  States  officer 
was  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
vengeance  of  the  Lord.  Not  that,  perhaps, 
but  something  very  near  it.  Now  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  truck  loads  of  whiskey 
passing  unmolested  along  the  public  highways." 

In  Pennsylvania,  at  present,  the  bad  side  of 
prohibition  is  the  side  that  thrusts  itself  most 
forcibly  into  public  view.  But  there  is  the 
good  side  to  the  picture.     I  have  told  what  the 


Mayor  of  Scranton  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  police- 
man said  about  the  decrease  of  crime.  Where- 
ever  one  goes,  if  he  talks  to  men  without  a  strong 
bias,  he  gets  the  same  testimony.  When  I  was 
in  Philadelphia  I  went  in  to  see  Director  of 
Public  Safety  Cortelyou.  He  did  not  proclaim 
himself  a  wet,  but  he  made  it  plain  that  he  had 
no  enthusiasm  about  prohibition.  When  I 
asked  him  what  result  the  law  had  shown,  in 
the  way  of  arrests,  he  did  not  have  the  figures 
at  hand;  but  he  said  that  the  police  had  had  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  from  drug-users  since 
the  advent  of  the  dry  law.  At  my  request  he 
put  at  my  disposal  the  record  of  arrests  since 
January  1,  1919.  Here  below  are  shown  the 
number  of  arrests  for  some  of  the  principal 
causes,  and  the  total  for  all  causes. 

ARRESTS    BY    PHILADELPHIA    POLICE 


1919 

INTOXI- 
CATION 

INTOXICA- 
TION AND 
DISORDERLY 
CONDUCT 

0 

< 

u 

< 

0 
< 
> 

TOTAL 

ALL 
CAUSES 

Jan. 

2,340 

734 

487 

589 

8,111 

Feb. 

2,443 

766 

438 

985 

8,808 

Mar. 

1,963 

65O 

432 

693 

7,745 

Apr. 

2,000 

624 

424 

411 

7,407 

May 

2,090 

735 

364 

253 

7,439 

June 

2,015 

754 

418 

143 

7,580 

July  . 

511 

461 

321 

126 

5,^3 

Aug. 

774 

544 

307 

1 1 1 

4,997 

Sept. 

683 

437 

321 

1 1 1 

4,519 

Oct. 

876 

545 

332 

120 

5,491 

Nov. 

524 

292 

322 

135 

4,238 

Dec. 

600 

252 

330 

167 

4,IOO 

1920 

Jan. 

472 

250 

320 

I36 

3,855 

Feb. 

427 

180 

201 

121 

3,860 

Mar. 

607 

258 

269 

Il8 

4,679 

Apr. 

863 

391 

324 

I02 

5,201 

May 

1,210 

499 

358 

I  12 

5,956 

June 

966 

462 

372 

1  10 

6,022 

July 

1,136 

496 

354 

67 

5,930 

This  tabulation,  if  charted,  would  not  show 
a  steadily  descending  line  for  the  arrests.  The 
line  would  be  jagged,  now  and  then  mounting 
above  its  level  of  the  preceding  month.  But 
the  course  has  been  generally  downward.  Be- 
tween the  last  wholly  wet  month,  June  of  1919, 
and  the  first  month  of  war-time  prohibition, 
July  of  1919,  there  was  a  drop  from  2,01 5  to  5 1 1 
in  arrests  for  intoxication,  and  from  7,580  to 
5,183  in  total  arrests.     The  arrests  for  intoxi- 
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cation  fell  to  427  in  February  of  1920,  and  the  of  a  large  number  of  Pennsylvanians,  keen- 
total  arrests  to  3,860.  Then  began  a  rise  in  the  minded  men  in  and  out  of  public  life,  in  various 
figures.  This  coincided  in  time  with  the  letting  professions  and  trades,  and  such  is  the  sum  and 
loose  of  the  liquor  flood  which  was  chronicled  substance  of  their  forecast.  There  will  be 
in  the  newspapers  and  which  was  attributed,  dissent  from  it;  but  I  am  merely  painting  the 
whether  justly  or  not,  to  the  fight  for  delegates  future  as  it  was  painted  for  me  by  these  men. 
in  the  Democratic  primaries.  Last  June  shows  As  they  see  it,  the  causes  for  liquor's  defeat 
the  highest  number  of  total  arrests  since  war-  will  be  positive  and  negative, 
time  prohibition,  yet  this  number,  6,022,  is  On  the  one  side,  the  Government  enforce- 
smaller  by  about  1,400  than  the  low-record  ment  machinery  may  be  expected  to  improve, 
month  of  the  last  half-year  of  wetness  (January  The  permit  system  is  to  be  mended.  Already 
to  June,  19 19).  the  Federal  Prohibition  Director  has  declared 

What  this  record  shows  is  to  be  entered  on  all   outstanding   permits   void   after   October 

the  credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet  of  prohibi-  first.    New  applications  must  be  filed,  and  these 

tion  in   Pennsylvania.     And  there  are  more  will  be  scrutinized  much  more  carefully  than 

good  things  to  be  said  for  it.     The  anthracite  the  old  ones  were.     The  prosecution  of  corrupt 

region,    Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  are  the  agents  will  be  pushed,  and  Mr.  Kramer  will 

places  where  non-enforcement  is  seen  at  its  bring   about   a  marked   improvement   in   his 

worst.     In  other  sections  the  record  of  per-  personnel.     Court  decisions  will  impose  upon 

formance  is  much  better.     Even  in  wet  times  local  police  the  obligation  to  give  aid  to  the 

fifteen  counties  of   the   state  were  dry,   not  Government.     And,  if  experience  is  a  faithful 

through   law — for  there  was  no  local  option  guide,  the  dry  agitators  will  finally  succeed  in 

law — but   through  the   refusal   of  judges,   in  forcing  through  dry  laws  even  in  States  where 

response  to  public  sentiment,  to  issue  licenses;  the  wets  appear  to  be  firmly  intrenched, 

and  these  counties  have  been  helped  by  na-  According  to  this  view,  the  negative  factor 

tion  wide  prohibition  to  keep  the  liquor  trade  that  will  work  for  liquor's  defeat  may  be  called 

out.  the    power    of    inertia.     The    prevalence    of 

Despite  certain  benefits  that  can  be  shown  drinking  is  largely  a  matter  of  convenience, 

to  have  come  from  prohibition,  if  conditions  Except  for  those  upon  whom  the  habit  already 

were  to  remain  always  what  they  are  now,  has  a  firm  grip,  most  men  will  not  expend  much 

prohibition  would  be,  in  its  net  results,  a  bad  energy  hunting  for  whiskey,  especially  at  the 

thing  for  Pennsylvania.     The  corruption,  and  high  prices  that  will  prevail.     For  a  while  they 

the  contempt  for  the  law  engendered  by  the  may,  but  not  for  long.    There  are  about  fifty 

spectacle  of  non-enforcement,   are  evils  that  million  gallons  of  whiskey  stored  in  the  country, 

more  than  counterbalance  the  good  represented  besides  that  which  is  not  under  Government 

by  the  decrease  in  crime  and  by  the  diversion  of  charge,  and  a  considerable  share  of  the  supply 

men's  earnings  from  the  saloon-keepers'  tills.  is  in  Pennsylvania.    All  this  whiskey  will  be 

But  there  is  a  pretty  general  belief,  and  it  is  consumed,  much  of  it  legally  as  allowed  by  the 

shared  by  many  who  themselves  have  no  zeal  Volstead  act,  much  of  it  illegally  for  beverage 

for  the  Prohibition  idea,  that  conditions  will  purposes.     Some  day  it  will  be  used  up.     The 

not  remain  as  they  are  now.     The  progress  making  of  moonshine  stuff  will  no  doubt  go  on 

toward   observance   of   the   law   will   not    be  in  haphazard  fashion  for  a  long  time,  but  it  will 

steady — there  will  be  reactions  such  as  that  cut  a  small  figure  in  the  broad  expanse  of 

which  set  in  last  March— but  year  by  year  dryness.     Finally  prohibition  will  be  taken  as  a 

drink  will  lose  ground.     I  sought  the  opinions  matter  of  course. 


THE  JAPANESE  ISSUE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Five  Million  Whites  of  Our  Pacific  Slope  Fighting  the  Menace 
of  Inundation  by  the  Excess  Population  of  the  Seven  Hundred 
Million  People  of  the  Yellow  and  Brown  Races  of  the  Far  East 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 

[Mr.  Stoddard  is  the  author  of  the  recently  published  book,  "  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color  Against 
White  World-Supremacy,"  in  which  he  traces  the  background  of  the  world-wide  stirring  of  the  colored 
races  to  dispute  the  political  and  economic  supremacy  of  the  whites. — The  Editors.] 

THE  bill  prohibiting  the  leasing  of  ancestral  homes,  filling  these  regions  with  dense 

land  by  Asiatics  which  will  be  voted  populations  characterized  by  low  standards  of 

upon   by   the  people  of   California  living.     But  of  late  years  the  non-white  races 

in  November  marks  another  stage  have  begun  to  wake  up.    They  hear  about  rich, 

in  that  chronic  controversy  as  to  the  thinly-peopled,  white  men's  lands.     They  learn 

admission  of  Japanese  into  the  United  States  the  ease  of  ocean  travel.     They  chafe  at  their 

which  has  embittered  Japanese-American  rela-  pinched,  crowded  existence  and  long  to  enter 

tions  for  the  last  fifteen  years.     During  this  those  newer  lands  whose  opportunities  render 

period  we  have  witnessed  a  whole  series  of  dis-  them    a    veritable    earthly    paradise.     They 

putes  which   have  more  than  once  strained  begin   to   cross    the   white   world's   frontiers, 

diplomatic  relations  and  which  have  evoked  But  the  white  inhabitants  of  these    frontier 

much  popular  vituperation  and  war-talk  on  regions  at  once  take  alarm.     Relatively  few 

both  sides  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  present  in  numbers,  they  see  themselves  menaced  by 

land-leasing  controversy  is  merely  a  link  in  a  countless  hordes  of  colored  men  threatening 

long  chain  of  circumstances  whose  end  we  can-  them  with  submersion  and  racial  extinction, 

not  see.    One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  the  Naturally,  the  whites  resolve  that   this  shall 

situation  is  very  serious.     The  points  at  issue  not  be;  that  the  lands  won  by  their  pioneering 

between  Japan  and  America  are  so  fundamental  enterprise  shall   remain  their  possession  and 

in  character  and  are  productive  of  such  intense  the  heritage  of  their  children.     They  erect  legal 

popular    passion    that    they    contain    within  barriers    debarring    the    colored    immigrants 

themselves  the  most  explosive  possibilities.    All  from  their  soil.     But  the  colored  man  is  thus 

history  teaches  us  that  tense  relations  between  balked  in  his  dearest  hopes.     He  strives  to 

two  peoples  cannot  stretch  out  indefinitely,  evade  these  legal  barriers,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 

Sooner  or  later  the  tension  must  be  relieved  tent  succeeds.     The  barriers  are  strengthened. 

by  a  genuine  understanding  or  it  will  snap  into  The  colored  pressure  against  them  grows  in 

war.     It  is  therefore  high  time  that  we  face  this  turn.     Passions    become  more  and   more   in- 

matter  boldly  and  honestly,  with  neither  senti-  flamed.     Both  sides  invoke  the  elemental  prin- 

mentality  nor  subterfuge,   in  an  earnest  en-  ciple  of  self-preservation.     Both  sides  threaten 

deavor  to  understand  the  situation  and  to  ap-  to  make  good  their  cause  by  the  ultimate  argu- 

praise  its  possibilities.  ment  of  war. 

First  of  all,  let  us  understand  that  the  Jap-  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  situation  which 

anese  question  in  California  is  only  one  phase  has  developed   between  the  teeming  popula- 

of  a  world  problem — the  relations  of  the  white  tions  of  awakened  Asia  and  the  frontier  popu- 

and   non-white   races.     During  the  last  four  lations  of  the  white  world.     Its  most  acute 

hundred  years  the  whites  have  spread  broadcast  phase,  to  be  sure,  is  seen  in  California,  and 

over  the  globe,  occupying  its  empty  quarters  it  is  to  that  phase  that  this  article  will  be 

like  America  and  Australia,  and  building  up  a  devoted.     But   the    reader   should    remember 

civilization  characterized   by   high   standards  that  what  he  learns  concerning  the  Japanese 

of  living.     During  this  period  the  non-white  in  California  holds  good  for  the  Asiatic  in  other 

races  were  practically  passive,  staying  in  their  states  of  our  Union,  in  Canada,  in  Australia, 
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WHERE 


HAVE 


THE    JAPANESE 

SETTLED 

The  richest  agricultural  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia are  those  to  which  the  Japanese 
have  chiefly  gravitated.  These  are 
the  fertile  irrigated  portions  of  the 
central  valley  watered  by  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and 
the  highly  developed  irrigated  regions 
around  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  the  Southern  border 


San 
Francisco* 


back  at  the  most  only 
twenty  years.  Japanese 
immigration  into  the 
United  States  was  long  a 
negligible  factor.  In 
1882,  when  Chinese  im- 
migration was  at  its 
height,  only  5  Japanese 
entered  this  country. 
Japanese  annual  immi- 
gration did  not  pass  the 
1,000-mark  till  the  year 
1891,  and  in  1899  the 
number  admitted  was 
only  2,844.  Suddenly,  in 
the  year  1900,  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  immi- 
grants jumped  to  12,635. 
Instantly  California  took 
alarm.  The  history  of 
Chinese  immigration  had 
taught  Californians  the 
latent  possibilities  of  Asi- 
atic immigration.  They 
looked  across  the  Pacific 
at  Japan,  somewhat 
smaller  in  area  than  their 
own  state  (California — 
155,980  square  miles; 
Japan — 147,655  square 
miles)  yet  with  a  popu- 
lation then  numbering 
nearly  45,000,000  souls 
as  against  California's 
1,485,000  inhabitants, 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  every  other  white  region     The  outlook  was  disquieting,  and  in  the  au- 


Santa  Cruz 


Sections  occupied  by  Orientals 

m  Approximate  limits  of  Sacramento 
"■—' "    and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 

Scale  of  Miles 

26       60       76 
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where  the  man  of  color  attempts  to  pene- 
trate. It  is  a  true  world-problem  which  con- 
fronts us,  and  it  must  be  so  considered. 

California  does,  however,  offer  the  best  field 
for  examining  the  problem  of  colored  immigra- 
tion into  white  territory.  It  was  the  first  land 
in  which  Asiatic  immigration  was  clearly  recog- 
nized to  be  a  "  problem, "  and  it  has  been 
the  goal  of  all  three  of  the  Asiatic  migratory 
races — Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Hindus.  In 
fact,  the  present  Japanese  immigration  is  a 


tumn  of  1900  the  first  note  was  struck  in  San 
Francisco,  when  a  largely  attended  mass- 
meeting  protested  against  the  Japanese  influx 
and  called  for  restrictive  measures.  For  a 
while  matters  went  no  further,  but  anti- 
Japanese  sentiment  spread  steadily  in  Califor- 
nia, stirred  by  the  steadily  rising  Japanese 
immigrant  tide. 

It  was  in  the  year  1905  that  the  Japanese 
problem  in  California  first  came  sharply  before 
the  world's  attention.     In  the  early  spring  of 


secondary  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Asi-  that  year  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  published 

atic  penetration  of  California.     Chinese  immi-  a  series  of  highly  alarmist  articles  on  the  Jap- 

gration  was  the  first  phase,  and  the  Chinese  anese  menace,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  the 

Exclusion  Act  with  which  Chinese  immigration  Asiatic  Exclusion  League  was  formed  with  the 

was  met  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  workable  avowed  object  of  extending  the  Chinese  Exclu- 

plan  to  meet  the  Japanese  question.  sion  Act  to  Japanese  immigration.     On  May 

The  problem  of  Japanese  immigration,  acute  6th  came  the  famous  order  of  the  San  Fran- 

as  it  has  become,  is  a  recent  phenomenon,  dating  cisco  Board  of  Education  segregating  Asiatic 


YEAR 

NUMBER 

YEAR 

NUMBER 

I902 

I4>455 

191  I 

6,441 

I903 

20,04 ' 

1912 

8,589 

1904 

I4>382 

191 3 

11,672 

I905 

I  1 ,02 1 

1914 

I3,Ol6 

I906 

14^43 

1915 

12,237 

I907 

30,645 

I9l6 

12,707 

I908 

18,238 

1917 

13,584 

1909 

3,925 

I9l8 

I5,28o 

I9IO 

4,125 

1919 

16,075 
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pupils  from  white  children  and  placing  them  The  Gentlemen's  Agreement   still   governs 
in  separate  schools.     This  incident  quickly  as-  Japanese  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
sumed  an  aspect  far  transcending  its  local  sig-  How  it  has  worked  out  I  shall  presently  discuss 
nificance.     The    Japanese    Government    pro-  in  detail,    but   a   general   impression   can   be 
tested  to  Washington  in  the  most  vigorous  glimpsed  from  the  appended  table  of  Japanese 
terms,    plainly    intimating    that    if   Japanese  immigration  statistics  from  1902  to  1919,  inclu- 
pupils  were  segregated  in  San  Francisco  the  sive,  these  statistics  beingdrawn  from  the  annual 
relations  of  the  two  nations  would  be  seriously  reports  of  the  United   States  Commissioner- 
strained.    The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  General  of  Immigration, 
compromise  appeasing  Japanese   susceptibili-  '- 
ties.     It  was   really  a   minor  point,   in   itself  Number  of  Japanese  Arrivals 
unimportant.     Yet  it    had    important    conse- 
quences.    For    the    first    time    the    Japanese 
problem  in  California  was  brought  clearly  into 
the  spotlight  of  public  attention.     The  whole 
underlying     question     was     widely     debated 
throughout   America   and   in  Japan.     People 
came  to  realize  that  a  major  issue  had  arisen 
requiring  positive  action.     Ever  since  1905  the 
Japanese  problem  in  California  has  been  more 
or  less  to  the  fore,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  solve  it,  of  which  the  pending 

land-lease    referendum    in    California    is    the  The  above-listed  table  shows  that  the  Gen- 
latest,  and  certainly  not  the  last.  tlemen's  Agreement  did  result  in  a  sharp  dimin- 
„                     ,                        ,,  ution   of  Japanese   immigrants,   since  within 

THE       GENTLEMEN  S    AGREEMENT  ^  years  Qf  ^  enactment  the  number  of  immi- 

T  HE  swelling  influx  of  Japanese  immigrants,  grants  had  fallen  from  30,000  to  under  4,000. 
which  exceeded  30,000  in  the  year  1907,  But  the  table  also  shows  that  its  efficacy  in 
and  the  resulting  exacerbation  of  public  opin-  checking  Japanese  immigration  has  been  slowly 
ion  on  the  Coast,  convinced  the  Federal  wearing  away,  because  Japanese  immigration 
Government  that  something  must  be  done,  has  steadily  increased  until  to-day  more  are 
In  February,  1907,  Congress  empowered  the  landing  on  the  Coast  than  arrived  during  the 
President  to  stop  the  influx  of  Japanese  who,  years  previous  to  the  Agreement — the  years 
obtaining  passports  from  their  Government  during  which  the  anti-Japanese  agitation  lead- 
to  go  to  our  insular  possessions,  particularly  ing  to  the  agreement  became  acute. 
Hawaii,  or  to  adjacent  countries  of  the  North  The  Gentlemen's  Agreement  has,  in  fact, 
American  continent  like  Canada  and  Mexico,  satisfied  neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific 
thereafter  presented  themselves  at  American  Coast  nor  our  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
ports  of  entry  and  could  not  legally  be  refused,  gration.  Our  Government,  in  negotiating  the 
Accordingly,  on  March  14,  1907,  the  President  Agreement,  aimed  at  restricting  the  influx  of 
by  executive  order  denied  permission  to  enter  Japanese  to  a  point  similar  to  that  already 
the  continent  1  United  States  to  "Japanese  or  attained  by  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act — i.e., 
Korean  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  who  to  travelers,  students,  teachers,  scientists,  and 
have  received  passports  to  go  to  Mexico,  merchants  engaged  in  international  trade. 
Canada,  or  Hawaii,  and  come  therefrom/'  But,  by  the  terms  of  the  Agreement,  Japan 
At  the  same  time  the  American  and  Japanese  limited  her  refusal  of  passports  only  to  "la- 
governments  arrived  at  a  diplomatic  under-  borers."  To  all  other  classes  there  was  no 
standing  regarding  immigration  which  has  been  bar.  For  example,  farmers  (as  contrasted  with 
known  as  the  "Gentlemen's  Agreement."  farm  laborers)  did  not  come  within  the  pro- 
By  this  understanding  the  Japanese  Govern-  hibited  class.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
ment  agreed  to  discontinue  the  granting  of  pass-  surrendered  its  sovereign  right  to  determine 
ports  to  laborers,  the  only  exceptions  being  in  each  case  what  persons  should  be  admitted 
laboring  persons  who  were  former  residents  in  and  what  rejected.  Under  the  Gentlemen's 
the  United  States,  the  parent,  wife,  or  children  Agreement  this  determination  rests  entirely  with 
of  residents,  and  "settled  agriculturists."  Japan.     When  the  Japanese  authorities  issue  a 
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passport  in  due  form  to  a  Japanese  emigrating  years.  This  Arizona  law  also  limited  land- 
to  the  United  States,  we  are  bound  to  accept  leases  to  periods  of  five  years  as  a  maximum, 
the  immigrant  as  falling  within  the  classifica-  In  191 3  California  attempted  similar  action 
tion  determined  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  by  the  famous  Heney-Webb  Land  Bill,  and 
The  burden  of  proof  is  not  upon  the  alien  to  thereby  brought  the  Japanese  issue  to  the  fore- 
show that  he  is  admissible,  but  is  upon  the  ground  of  public  attention  as  it  had  not  been 
United  States  to  show  that  he  is  inadmissible,  brought  since  the  San  Francisco  school  crisis  of 
The  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  1905.  For  no  sooner  had  the  bill  been  intro- 
thus  states  his  dissatisfaction  with  this  state  of  duced  into  the  California  Legislature  than  the 
affairs  in  his  1919  report:  "Obviously,  this  sit-  Japanese  Government  uttered  a  strong  protest 
uation  is  deplorable.  A  nation,  no  more  than  a  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  a  long 
man,  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where  an  and  rather  acrid  diplomatic  controversy  en- 
outsider  can  demand  the  opening  of  the  door  sued.  The  Federal  Government  could  not  ad- 
without  giving  a  full  account  of  himself  and  mit  the  validity  of  the  Japanese  contentions.  It 
showing  that  he  is  a  fit  person  to  enjoy  the  declared  that  California  was  acting  within  her 
hospitality  that  he  seeks."  The  Commissioner-  rights,  and  the  bill  became  law.  This  law  not 
General  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Gentlemen's  only  prohibited  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship 
Agreement  has  been  a  disappointment,  and  (i.e.,  Asiatics)  from  owning  land,  but  it  also 
that  this  has  been  due  to  the  terms  of  the  in-  limited  leases  of  agricultural  land  to  three 
strument  itself  rather  than  to  the  way  in  years, 
which  it  has  been  carried  out.     He  says:  "After 

eleven  years  of  experience  the  Bureau  is  of  the  THE  STATUS  0F  ™re.gners  in  japan 
opinion  that,  while  the  operation  of  the  Agree-  HpHE  diplomatic  exchanges  between  the 
ment  has  kept  the  immigration  of  laborers  at  a  1  Japanese  and  American  Governments 
much  lower  point  than  otherwise  would  have  covered  a  wide  field  and  brought  out  many  in- 
been  the  case,  it  has  not  brought  the  degree  of  teresting  points.  Chief  of  these  is  perhaps 
restriction  which  might  have  been,  and  prob-  the  reference  which  our  State  Department  made 
ably  was,  anticipated  by  those  who  took  part  to  the  rights  of  foreigners  in  Japan.  Japan's 
in  the  negotiation.  This  result,  in  the  main,  attitude  toward  aliens  is  decidedly  interesting 
grows  out  of  the  terms  of  the  Agreement,  rather  in  connection  with  her  claims  for  her  immi- 
than  the  manner  of  its  observance  by  the  gov-  grants  in  the  United  States,  because  Japan  has 
ernmental  authorities  entrusted  with  its  ad-  always  shown  herself  extremely  chary  of  ad- 
ministration/' mitting   foreigners    within    her   own    borders. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  no  for- 

THE   CALIFORNIA    LAND    BILL  OF    I9.3  ejgner  ^  ^^  Qn  japanese  sojl>  and  when 

THE  dissatisfaction  of  the  Pacific  Coast  they  were  admitted  foreigners  were  permitted  to 

and  adjacent  regions  at  the  working  of  the  reside   only   in   certain   specified   settlements. 

Gentlemen's  Agreement  found  vent  (in  default  Outside  these    settlements  land-owning,  even 

of  Federal  action)  in  state  legislation,  particu-  for  residential  or  business  purposes,  was  ab- 

larly  aimed  at  the  acquirement  of  land   by  solutely    prohibited.     In    1910    the   Japanese 

Asiatics.     California  was  not  the  only  state  Diet   passed   a   law   permitting  foreigners   to 

involved.     The  State  of  Washington  already  own  land.     But  the  law  was  hedged  about  by 

had  a  clause  in  its  constitution,  dating  from  many  qualifications. 

Chinese  exclusion  days,  prohibiting  the  owner-  The  most  interesting  fact,  however,  remains 
ship  of  agricultural  land  by  aliens  "who  have  to  be  told.  In  addition  to  all  the  above- 
not  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  mentioned  qualifications,  it  was  provided 
of  the  United  States."  This  of  course  debarred  that  the  law  was  to  go  into  effect  only  when 
all  Asiatics  (except  children  born  on  American  promulgated  by  Imperial  Ordinance.  And 
soil)  since  Asiatics  are  ineligible  to  Amer-  for  ten  years  it  has  not  been  promulgated,  thus 
ican  citizenship.  In  191 2,  Arizona  en-  remaining  a  dead-letter.  Recently  press- 
acted  a  law  providing  that  "no  person  despatches  from  Japan  announce  that  the 
not  eligible  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Imperial  Government  is  about  to  promulgate 
United  States  shall  acquire  title  to  any  real  the  law,  but  at  this  writing  it  is  apparently  not 
property  within  this  state,"  except  to  satisfy  yet  in  force.  And,  as  already  stated,  the  for- 
a  lien,  when  it  must  be  disposed  of  within  five  eign    community    regards    it    with    disfavor, 
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believing  that  it  does  not  provide  for  security  of  natural,  since  it  was  in  California  that  most  of 

tenure.  the   immigrants   desired    to   settle.     In    191 3 

Japan's  attitude  toward  immigration  is  de-  California  had  shown  its  anti-Asiatic  solidar- 

cidedly  exclusionist  in  character.     The  aver-  ity  by  passing  the  Heney-Webb  Land  Bill  by  a 

age  Westerner  who  lands  in  Japan  (traveler,  vote  of  35  to  2  in  the  state  Senate  and  by  72 

missionary,  educator,  or  merchant  in  interna-  to  3  in  the  Assembly  or  Lower  House.     For  a 

tional  trade)  cannot   be  classed  as  an   immi-  while  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  law  would 

grant,  any  more  than  we  class  as  immigrants  remedy  the  situation,  but  this  was  soon  shown 

Japanese  of  similar  categories.     As  a  matter  of  to  be  an  illusion.     By  various  clever  technicali- 

fact,  Japan   regards   such   persons  favorably,  ties  the  Japanese  managed  to  get  around  the 

albeit  the  foreign  business  man  in  Japan  does  law  and  to  increase  their  land-holdings.     And 

not  enjoy  quite  the  same  facilities  as  his  kind  in  of  course  no  state  legislation  could  prevent  the 

America.     But    the    immigration    of    foreign  influx  of  Japanese,  steadily  growing  despite  the 

workers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  is  regarded  by  Gentlemen's  Agreement. 
Japan  with  grave  disfavor,  and  restrictive  leg- 

•  ,    .-                 ?,          ..                                   .     .               ,     T  THE       PICTURE    BRIDES 

islation  enables    the    government   to  exclude 

such  persons  at  its  pleasure.  F7URTHERMORE,  the  character  of  Japan- 

[      ese  immigration  was  changing  in  a  most 

THE   COAST   BECOMES   STILL   FURTHER   ALARMED  fapj^  fashjon.       ,„  the  eady  years  rf  the 

JAPAN'S  attitude  toward  the  foreigner,  Century  it  had  been  precisely  like  the  older 
which  became  well  known  on  the  Coast  as  a  Chinese  immigration — an  influx  of  male  la- 
result  of  the  American-Japanese  diplomatic  borers,  bringing  few  or  no  women.  The  early 
exchanges  of  1913-14,  did  nothing  to  soften  Japanese  immigrants  worked  in  "gangs"  under 
anti-Japanese  feeling.  In  fact,  the  Coast's  de-  native  "bosses,"  hiring  out  through  contrac- 
sire  for  Asiatic  exclusion  became  intensified  by  tors  to  white  employers  and  working  as  railway 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  was  at  this  section-hands  and  agricultural  laborers  on  big 
moment  that  another  Asiatic  race — the  Hindu,  fruit  ranches  and  truck  farms,  or  going  into 
began  knocking  at  our  Western  portals.  The  mines,  lumber  mills,  and  canneries. 
Hindus  were  intensely  disliked  from  the  very  But  as  time  passed  the  Japanese  turned  more 
first.  The  number  actually  admitted  was  and  more  to  the  land.  Not  as  laborers  for 
small — never  exceeding  a  few  thousands,  and  white  employers,  but  "on  their  own."  They 
their  admittance  was  soon  rendered  impossible  literally  rushed  into  farming,  especially  into 
by  a  clause  in  the  Immigration  Act  of  191 7.  the  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Not  as  pioneers, 
But  the  only  reason  why  the  number  admitted  either.  They  picked  out  the  choicest  districts, 
remained  small  was  the  uncompromising  at-  offered  to  pay  the  highest  prices  and  the  high- 
titude  of  the  immigration  officers,  who  invoked  est  rents,  and  "made  good."  Living  in  ex- 
every  legal  device  to  keep  them  out.  These  temporized  shacks,  eating  little,  and  working 
Hindus  were  desperately  anxious  to  get  in,  incredible  hours  with  no  holidays,  they  easily 
and  they  were  but  the  pioneers  of  vast  swarms  outdid  their  white  neighbors.  Japanese  rural 
eager  to  come  to  America.  Here  was  an  "colonies"  sprang  up,  the  white  farmers  selling 
Asiatic  reservoir  of  more  than  300,000,000  souls  out  and  moving  away.  And  these  colonies 
threatening  to  deluge  the  Coast.  What  won-  were  not  composed  of  men  only.  Japanese 
der  that  the  Coast  became  more  determined  women  came  flocking  in.  The  married  Jap- 
than  ever  that  the  Asiatic  of  whatever  breed  anese  sent  for  their  wives.  The  unmarried 
must  be  excluded  if  the  Coast  was  to  be  kept  a  Japanese  contracted  marriages  by  proxy  with 
white  man's  country?  What  wonder  that  some  girl  in  the  old  country  (as  was  quite  in 
anti-Japanese  sentiment  grew  ever  stronger,  accordance  with  Japanese  law),  the  courtship 
especially  when  it  became  evident  that  the  frequently  consisting  of  an  exchange  of  photo- 
Gentlemen's  Agreement  failed  to  exclude  and  graphs — whence  the  term  "picture  brides." 
that  the  Japanese  were  gaining,  both  by  The  women  worked  beside  their  husbands  in 
immigration  and  by  birth,  an  ever  stronger  the  fields.  This  did  not  prevent  their  bearing 
hold  on  the  land?  children — many  children.  Not  only  did  off- 
The  rising  tide  of  anti-Asiatic  sentiment  was  spring  mean  fresh  field-workers;  but  also  these 
common  to  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  but  it  was  children,  born  on  American  soil,  were  American 
most    pronounced    in    California.    This    was  citizens.    No  anti-Asiatic  legislation  like  the 
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Heney-Webb   law  could   touch   them.     As   a  to  all  births  in  1910  was  2.24  per  cent.;  in  1919 

matter  of  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  principal  it  was  7.82  per  cent.     That  is  to  say,  in  1910, 

ways  in  which  the  Japanese  evaded  the  law  of  1  out  of  every  44  children  born  in  California 

1913,  prohibiting  the  ownership  of  land   by  was  a  Japanese,  while  in  19 19,  1  out  of  every  13 

aliens   ineligible   to  citizenship.     Native-born  children  born  was  a  Japanese.     Of  course,  in 

infant   children  of  Japanese  parentage  were  the  agricultural  sections,  where  the  Japanese 

made  grantees  of  agricultural  lands  controlled  have  colonized,  the  Japanese  birth-rate  bulks 

and  operated  exclusively  by  their  non-eligible  even  more  prominently.     In  the  rural  parts  of 

parents  as  guardians.  Sacramento  County  49  per  cent,  of  all  births 

The  extent  of  the  changes  in  the  character  of  in  1919  were  Japanese.     The  alarm  which  Cali- 

Japanese   immigration   sketched    in   the   pre-  fornians  feel  regarding  the  situation  is  typified 

ceding  paragraph  is  well  illustrated  by  a  few  by  this  comment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

figures  drawn  from  the  Federal  immigration  "  If  the  present  birth  ratio  were  maintained  for 

reports    and    the    California    State    Survey,  the  next  ten  years  there  would  be   1 50,000 

Regarding  the  immigration  of  female  Japanese:  children  of  Japanese  descent  born  in  California 

For  the  period  before  the  Gentlemen's  Agree-  in  1929  and  but  40,000  white  children.     And  in 

ment  became  fully  effective  (i.e.,  the  year  1909),  1949  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Cali- 

the  statistics  of  Japanese  immigration  stood:  fornia  would  be  Japanese,  ruling  the  state." 
Males — 122,293;    Females — 20,363.     For    the 

decade  since  the  Agreement  went  into  opera-  THE  "»»"<»ation  act  of  1917 
tion  the  sex  figures  stand:  Males — 33,510;  *  I  ""HE  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  191 7, 
Females — 80,532.  Thus  the  average  annual  1  though  it  did  not  directly  touch  the  Jap- 
ratio  of  females  to  males  before  1909  was  less  anese  problem  in  the  United  States,  marks  an 
than  1  to  6;  whereas  the  same  ratio  since  1909  important  stage  in  the  process  of  Asiatic  ex- 
was  almost  2\  to  1 .  elusion  from  America.    To  Easterners  the  act 

Regarding  the  increase  of  the  Japanese  pop-  means  the  literacy  test  affecting  immigration 

ulation  of  the  entire  United  States  by  both  from    the   more    backward    European    lands, 

birth  and  immigration,  no  accurate  figures  are  But  to  Westerners  the  act's  chief  significance 

at   this  writing   available,   the    1920    census  lies  in  another  clause  which,  though  almost 

figures  not  being  at  hand.     But  the  very  care-  unknown  in  the  East,  is  of  profound  and  far- 

ful   special   survey  of  its  Asiatic  population  reaching  significance.    This  clause  is  found  in 

undertaken  last  year  by  the  State  of  California  Section  3,  establishing  the  so-called  "Asiatic 

affords  a  close  approximation,  since  it  is  esti-  Barred  Zone."     Section  3  excludes  from  the 

mated  that  four  fifths  of  the  Japanese  population  United  States  natives  of  the  territories  included 

of  the  United  States  lives  in  California.     Now  within  such  zone  not  belonging  to  the  exemp- 

this  survey  showed  that  on  December  31,  1919,  ted  classes  specified.    The  zone  covers  India, 

California's  Japanese  population  was  87,279,  Siam,  Indo-China,  parts  of  Siberia,  Afghanis- 

an  increase  over  the  1 9 10  census  figure  (41,356)  tan,  Arabia,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Ceylon, 

of  45,923  or  in  per  cent,  in  nine  years.     The  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  the  Celebes,  and  lesser 

movement   of   the   other   racial   elements   of  Pacific  Island  groups.    The  total  population 

California's   population  for  the  same  period  of    the    zone    is    estimated    at    more    than 

was:  Whites — increase  22  per  cent. ;  Negroes —  500,000,000.     The  exempted  classes  (eligible 

45  per  cent.;  Indians — 5  per  cent.;  Chinese —  for  admissions)  consist  of  government  officials, 

decrease  8  per  cent.  travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  and  persons 

The  Japanese  population  of  California  gained  of  certain  specified  professional  classes.  All 
from  1 910-19 1 9  almost  as  much  by  birth  as  by  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  including  farm- 
immigration.  The  figures  are:  net  increase  by  ers,  are  absolutely  debarred  from  entry  into 
immigration — 25,592;  net  increase  by  birth —  this  country.  The  actual  boundaries  of  the 
20,331.  In  the  years  1910-1919  the  total  zone  include  a  portion  of  China,  but  the  act 
number  of  Japanese  births  in  California  was  provides  that  where  immigration  regulation  is 
28,037.  The  progressive  annual  increase  is  already  provided  for  by  existing  treaty  stipula- 
shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  19 10  the  tions,  the  geographical  exclusion  is  not  ap- 
Japanese  births  numbered  719,  in  the  year  1919  plicable;  hence,  China  is  not  within  its  scope, 
the  Japanese  births  numbered  4,378.  Putting  The  act,  however,  contains  the  important 
it  in  another  way,  the  ratio  of  Japanese  births  stipulation  that  "no  alien  now  in  any  way 
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JAPANESE   LAND-HOLDINGS   IN  THE   HEART  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  red  areas  on  the  map  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  Where  these  holdings  are  densest  is  exactly  the  best 
part  of  the  richest  alluvial  lands  of  the  so-called  "Delta"  region,  where  the  confluence  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers  has  produced  a  soil  of  almost  incredible  fertility,  yielding  several  large  crops  of  berries  and  vegetables 

a  year 


excluded  from,  or  prevented  from  entering  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States,"  so  the  present  status  of  Chinese  ex- 
clusion is  assured  even  if  existing  treaties 
should  cease  to  accomplish  that  result. 

Section  3  thus  contains  two  points  of  car- 
dinal importance;  the  one  being  of  general,  and 
the  other  of  special,  significance.  In  the  first 
place,  the  principle  of  positive,  as  against 
negative  exclusion  is  for  the  first  time  definitely 
incorporated  in  our  immigration  legislation. 
Hitherto  our  policy  has  been  to  admit  all  im- 
migrants except  certain  specified  categories 
of  individuals  who  were  excluded.  The  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Act  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  stake  out  an 
immense  zone  from  which  all  persons  are  de- 
barred except  certain  specified  categories  of 
individuals  who  may  be  admitted.  This  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  attitude. 


In  the  second  place  the  barred  zone,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act, 
excludes  virtually  all  Asiatics  except  the  Jap- 
anese, who  are  still  covered  by  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement  of  1907.  Thus  Japanese  immi- 
grants become  exceptions  to  the  Asiatic  exclu- 
sionist  rule. 

Furthermore,  the  experts  of  our  Immigration 
Bureau  make  it  clear  that  in  their  opinion  the 
barred  zone  should  be  extended  to  cover  not 
merely  the  whole  of  Asia  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
non-white  world.  In  his  1919  report,  the 
Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  criti- 
cizes the  Gentlemen's  Agreement  as  already 
quoted  above  in  this  article,  and  later  he 
says:  "The  Bureau  respectfully  suggests  con- 
sideration of  the  extension  of  the  barred  zone 
to  such  parts  of  Asia  as  are  not  now  included 
therein  nor  affected  by  exclusion  laws  or 
agreements,  and  also  to  Africa  and  adjacent 
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islands,  so  as  to  exclude  inhabitants  who  are  nian   public  opinion   was   excited   to   such   a 

of  the  unassimilable  classes  or  whose  admis-  pitch  that  its  passage  was  a  moral  certainty, 

sion  in  any  considerable  number  would  tend  But  at  this  juncture  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 

to  produce  an  economic  menace  to  our  popu-  cabled  from  Versailles  explaining  to  the  Cali- 

lation.  fornia  Legislature  that  in  view  of  the  Peace 

"Already  there  is  considerable  immigration  Conference,  then  in  session,  any  anti-Japanese 

of  the  classes  indicated  from  the  continent  of  legislation  would   be  unfortunate  and   might 

Asia  proper  not  now  subject  to  exclusion  laws  seriously    affect    the    world-settlement.     Ac- 

or  included  in  the  barred  zone,  and  also  in  a  cordingly,  California  acceded  to  the  Federal 

small  degree  from  some  parts  of  Africa.     It  is  Government's   request  and  the  proposed  leg- 

a  well-known  fact  that  as  knowledge  of  the  islation  was  dropped, 
freedom  enjoyed  and  opportunities  offered  in 
our  country  has  penetrated  remote  corners  of 

the  earth,  immigration  therefrom  has  resulted,  I   TOWEVER,  Californians  intended  this  only 

and  it  is  certain  that  the  same  effects  will  follow  11    as  a  temporary  postponement  of  action 

with   the  opening   up   of   these   undeveloped  deemed  an  absolute  necessity.     Furthermore, 

lands  along  commercial  and  other  progressive  they  felt  that  Federal  as  well  as  state  action  was 

lines.  necessary  to  solve  the  Japanese  problem.     In 

"In  a  period  of  transition,  and  while  the  order  to  present  California's  case  to  Washing- 
spirit  of  emigration  is  still  largely  dormant  ton  in  the  strongest  possible  way,  Governor 
among  these  peoples,  lies  our  opportunity  to  Stephens  instructed  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
insure  protection  for  the  future.  Like  the  trol  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
barred  zone,  these  parts  of  the  world  have  status  of  Asiatics  in  California.  Accordingly, 
masses  who  can  be  spared  from  their  home  the  Board  drew  up  a  very  minute,  statistical 
countries  but  whose  immigration  here  in  large  report  of  its  survey,  submitting  it  to  the  Gov- 
numbers  would  overwhelm  us.  Let  us  fully  ernor  in  the  spring  of  1920. 
protect  ourselves  first  and  consider  afterward  This  report  discusses  the  status  of  Asiatics 
whether  exemptions  can  be  made  with  safety  in  California  (Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hindus) 
to  our  country."  from  every  important  angle.     Its  data  as  to 

the   Japanese    birth-rate,    fecundity,    etc.,    I 

THE   CALIFORNIA    ASIATIC   SURVEY   OF    I9I9  ^  ^^  mentjoned        ^  m  heK  consjder 

THE  Immigration  Act  of  191 7  was  hailed  the  burning  question  of  land-holding,  against 
with  great  satisfaction  by  the  Pacific  which  California's  recent  legislation  has  been 
Coast.  The  act  cut  off  absolutely  that  Hindu  so  constantly  directed.  The  report  shows  very 
influx  which  had  roused  such  uneasiness,  and,  rapid  increases  in  land-holdings  by  Orientals, 
taken  with  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  it  most  of  these  holdings  being  the  rich,  irrigated 
stopped  all  threatening  sources  of  Asiatic  lands  on  which  fruits  and  vegetables  (the  Ori- 
immigration  save  one — Japan.  But  that  ex-  ental  specialties)  are  grown.  The  total  acre- 
ception  was  a  very  glaring  one,  because  it  was  age  of  farming  land  in  California  is  27,931,444, 
precisely  the  Japanese  who,  by  their  pushful-  of  which  11,389,894  is  improved.  Of  the  im- 
ness  and  fecundity,  were  alarming  the  Coast  proved  land,  3,893,500  acres  are  irrigated.  It 
more  than  all  the  other  Asiatics  put  together,  is  this  irrigated  land  where  most  of  the  Asiatic 
The  act,  however,  heartened  the  people  of  the  holdings  are  found.  The  total  acreage  owned 
Coast  and  made  them  more  determined  than  or  leased  by  Asiatics  is  623,752.  Of  this  the 
ever  to  stop  this  last  leak  in  the  dike.  Repre-  Japanese  hold  458,056  acres.  Of  this  matter 
sentations  were  made  to  Washington  and  fresh  Governor  Stephens  says  that  "in  many  portions 
legislation  was  mooted  in  the  various  state  of  our  state  we  have  large  colonies  of  Japan- 
legislatures.  Particularly  was  this  true  of  ese,  the  population  in  many  places  even  ex- 
California,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese  im-  ceeding  the  white  population.  These  Japan- 
migrants  were  located.  The  Heney-Webb  ese,  by  very  reason  of  their  use  of  economic 
Land  Law  of  191 3  was  not  fulfilling  expecta-  standards  impossible  to  our  white  ideals — 
tions.  By  various  subterfuges  the  Japanese  were  that  is  to  say,  the  employment  of  their  wives 
evading  its  provisions  and  were  steadily  ac-  and  their  very  children  in  the  arduous  toil  of 
quiring  more  land.  In  the  spring  of  1919  very  the  soil — are  proving  crushing  competitors 
drastic  legislation  was  proposed,  and  Califor-  to  our  white  rural  populations." 
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Court e;y  of  the  San  Francisco  Examine! 


FORTY-TWO    AMERICAN    PUPILS    IN    SCHOOL    AT    FLORIN,    CAL. 

The  proportion  of  Japanese  to  Americans  in  this  district,  which  is  about  nine  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  state, 
may  be  judged  by  comparing  this  picture  with  the  one  below 


The  report  gives  detailed  data  on  many 
other  points  such  as  wages,  laboring  conditions, 
housing,  financing,  corporations,  etc.,  impossi- 
ble to  summarize  in  a  single  paper,  but  they  all 
point  to  one  thing:  the  phenomenal  success 
of  the  Japanese,  owing  to  a  combination  of 
great  energy  and  low  standards  of  living.  The 
inescapable  conclusion  is  that,  unless  immigra- 
tion be  cut  to  the  vanishing  point,  the  Japan- 
ese problem  in  California  must  rapidly  assume 
vastly  greater  proportions. 

The  result  of  this  report  was  the  initiation 
of  a  very  stringent  anti-Asiatic  land  bill 
and  the  transmission  of  the  report  to  Wash- 
ington with  an  explanatory  covering-letter  by 
Governor  Stephens.  This  letter  may  be  taken 
as  such  an  accurate  reflection  of  Californian 
public  opinion  that  a  few  excerpts  from  its 
strongly  worded  contents  are  pertinent: 


The  people  of  California  are  determined  to  repress 
a  developing  Japanese  community  within  our  midst. 
They  are  determined  to  exhaust  every  power  in 
their  keeping  to  maintain  this  state  for  its  own 
people.  This  determination  is  based  fundamentally 
upon  the  ethnological  impossibility  of  assimilating 
the  Japanese  people  and  the  consequent  alternative 
of  increasing  a  population  whose  very  race  isolation 
must  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences. — 
California  wants  peace.  But  California  wants  to 
retain  this  commonwealth  for  her  own  peoples  where 
they  may  grow  up  and  develop  their  own  ideals. 
We  are  confronted  at  this  time  by  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  the 
Japanese  have  now  developed  to  an  extent  which 
gives  them  a  preponderance,  I  am  informed,  in  the 
affairs  of  that  territory.  That  mistake  of  Hawaii 
must  not,  and  California  is  determined  shall  not,  be 
repeated  here. 

Meanwhile    the    Californians      themselves 


EIGHTY-TWO   JAPANESE    PUPILS    IN    SCHOOL    AT    FLORIN,    CAL. 


FISHERMAN    AND 

HIS    SON 

A  typical  example  of  the 
Japanese  immigrants 
who  have  taken  Amer- 
ican land  and  American 
dress  but  whose  habits 
and  manners  remain 
their  own 


A    PROSPEROUS    MERCHANT 

One  of  the  several  thousand  Japanese  who  have,  by  their  native  ability  for  meagre  living,  been  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  Americans  and  to  acquire  the  most  fertile  land  of  Sacramento  County 


SHINTO  TEMPLE  AT 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  small  American  home 
which  has  fallen  a  prey 
to  Japanese  ownership 
and  become  a  place  for 
their     pagan      worship 


INTENSIVE       FARMING 
An  alien  farmer  who  is  engaged  in  harrowing  the  soil  on  his  rich  and  extensive  acres 


Courtesy  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 

PROSPECTIVE    HUSBANDS    WAITING    FOR   THEIR    "PICTURE    BRIDES" 

The  Japanese  in  the  Coast  states  have  frequently  contracted   marriage  by  an  exchange  of  photographs  with  some  girl  in 

the  old  country — hence  the  term  "picture  brides" 


Courtesy  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 

QUESTIONING    THE    "  BRIDES" 

Members  of  the  Congressional  committee  who  have  been  investigating  the  problem  of  the  Japanese  in  California  are  here 

shown  interrogating  some  of  the  famous  "picture  brides" 
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Courtesy  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
A   JAPANESE    SUNDAY    SCHOOL 

Brave  attempts  are  being  made  by  home  mission  organizations  to  assimilate  the  coming  generation  of  the  Japanese, 
but,  while  much  has  been  accomplished,  race  and  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers  present  seemingly  insurmountable 

obstacles  to  making  them  Americans  and  Christians 


were  taking  action.  A  bill  was  drawn  up 
intended  to  stop  the  leaks  in  the  Heney- 
Webb  Act  of  191 3.  The  bill  prohibited 
the  leasing  or  owning  of  agricultural  lands  by 
aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  (i.e.,  all  Asiatics 
save  those  born  on  American  soil);  prohibited 
such  aliens  from  owning  stock  in  corporations 
owning  or  leasing  agricultural  lands  (one  of  the 
favorite  Japanese  tricks  for  evading  the  law  of 
191 3);  prohibited  alien  parents  not  eligible  to 
own  or  lease  lands  from  becoming  guardians  of 
agricultural  lands  or  of  stock  in  corporations 
owning  such  lands;  and  provided  for  escheat 
to  the  state  of  lands  illegally  held.  The  bill 
was  not  brought  up  in  the  legislature  but  was 
in  the  form  of  an  initiative  measure  to  be 
submitted  directly  to  the  voters  on  Election 
Day,  November  2,  1920.  This  was  to  give 
the  bill  also  the  character  of  a  popular  referen- 


dum and  an  advertisement  to  the  whole  coun- 
try of  California's  stand  on  the  Asiatic  immi- 
gration question. 

California's  wish  for  publicity  in  the  matter 
was  soon  gratified.  The  Japanese  colony  in 
California,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospect, 
began  appealing  to  their  Government  and  their 
kinsmen  overseas,  and  these  appeals  did  not 
fall  on  deaf  ears.  Anti-American  feeling  had 
run  particularly  high  in  Japan  for  the  last  two 
years,  not  merely  because  of  the  interminable 
immigration  issue  but  also  because  of  America's 
attitude  over  Shantung,  Siberia,  Korea,  and 
other  matters.  When  in  February,  1920,  the 
Japanese  Government  promised  to  stop  issu- 
ing passports  to  "picture-brides,"  the  Japanese 
press  had  furiously  assailed  this  "truckling  to 
America."  The  news  from  California  was 
thus  oil  poured  on  the  flames,  and  the  anti- 
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Courtesy  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 


JAPANESE    FARM    HOUSE 

The  trans-Pacific  immigrants  usually  create  conditions  of  living  which  are  unbearable  to  Americans,  and  their  numbers 

I    are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate 


American  press  campaign  became  bitterer  than 
ever.  On  June  17th  both  Japan  and  America 
were  brought  to  attention  by  an  interview 
granted  to  a  well-known  American  journalist, 
John  Foord,  by  Viscount  Kentaro  Kaneko,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the 
Empire.  In  this  interview  Viscount  Kaneko 
condemned  California's  proposed  legislation 
in  the  strongest  terms,  and  said :  "  The  action  of 
some  people  in  California  threatens  to  strain 
the  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  to  a  critical  point.  Japan  has  borne 
patiently  a  long  series  of  attacks  on  the  legal 
rights  of  the  60,000  Japanese  in  that  state,  but 
the  limit  of  endurance  has  been  very  nearly 
reached."  Such  language,  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  a  seasoned  diplomat,  was  highly  sen- 
sational, amounting  very  nearly  to  an  infor- 
mal ultimatum. 

At  Washington  the  threatened  crisis  had 
been  noted  and  had  stirred  the  Federal 
Government  to  activity.  This  took  the 
form  of  a  Congressional  Committee  which  went 
out  to  the  Coast  and  opened  a  series  of  inves- 
tigations covering  all  three  of  the  Coast  states. 
At  this  writing  the  investigation  is  still  pro- 
ceeding, so  naturally  the  committee's  findings 
have  not  yet  been  published.     However,  sev- 


eral of  its  members  have  already  publicly 
expressed  themselves,  and  these  expressions 
have  all  been  favorable  to  California's  conten- 
tion that  strict  regulation  of  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion was  a  necessity. 

Such  is  the  present  status  of  the  Japanese 
problem  in  California.  From  this  survey  the 
following  conclusions  seem  to  emerge: 

(1)  Our  right  to  decide  the  issue  according 
to  our  own  best  interests  is  unimpeachable. 
Both  national  and  international  law  concur  in 
affirming  that  every  sovereign  state  is  the  sole 
judge  as  to  whom  it  shall  admit  to  either  entry 
or  citizenship.  The  sole  limitation  in  our 
case  is  the  limitation  we  voluntarily  assumed  as 
regards  Japanese  under  the  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
ment of  1907,  but  of  course  that  Agreement 
may  be  abrogated  or  amended  by  either  party. 

(2)  The  Japanese  problem  in  California 
is  not  a  special  or  peculiar  phenomenon.  It 
is  only  one  phase  of  a  world  problem — the 
problem  of  the  physical  contact  of  races 
widely  dissimilar  in  blood,  traditions,  and  living 
standards.  Californians  react  toward  Asiatic 
immigrants  just  as  Australians,  New  Zeal- 
anders,  Canadians,  and  South  Africans  react 
toward  Asiatic  immigrants  and,  be  it  added, 
exactly  as  Japanese  react  toward  Chinese  and 
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A    RANCH    OWNER 

This  Japanese  is  one  of  the  unassimilated  immigrants  who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  fertile  land  of  California.     He 

is  taking  his  family  to  Florin  where  he  trades 


Korean  immigrants  or  even  toward  white 
skilled  artisans.  That  reaction  has  invariably 
been  a  demand  for  exclusion.  And  those  de- 
mands have  been  heeded.  To-day  exclusion- 
ist  immigration  laws  are  in  force  in  all  the 
countries  above  mentioned,  including  Japan. 

(3)  With  the  exception  of  the  Japanese,  we 
now  actually  practise  Asiatic  exclusion.  The 
Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  together  with  the 
barred  zone  of  the  191 7  Immigration  Act  has 
stopped  the  influx  from  all  active  sources  of 
Asiatic  immigration  except  Japan. 

(4)  The  reason  for  such  an  exclusion  policy 
on  our  part  becomes  clear  when  we  visualize 
the  potential  size  of  Asiatic  immigration. 
Comparing  the  vast,  congested,  low-standard 
populations  of  the  non-white  world  with  the 
sparse,  high-standard  populations  of  our  Pa- 
cific Coast  states,  we  instantly  see  that  even  a 
trickle  of  these  prolific,  laborious  people  would 
quickly  overwhelm  the  Coast  and  submerge  the 
white  inhabitants.  The  rigid  exclusionist  laws 
now  in  force  in  the  British  Dominions  tend  to 
canalize  Asiatic  immigration  toward  any  at- 
tractive white  country  where  exclusion  is  less 
severe. 

The  Gentlemen's  Agreement  of  1907  Was 
concluded  by  us  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the 


influx  of  Japanese  without  wounding  Japanese 
susceptibilities.  Thirteen  years  have  passed, 
and  it  has  not  proven  a  success.  Japanese 
immigration  is  steadily  increasing  and  shows 
signs  of  increasing  still  further. 

(5)  For  twenty  years  the  issue  of  Japanese 
immigration  to  America  has  been  a  constant 
irritant  on  Japanese-American  relations.  It 
has  produced  a  whole  series  of  bitter  press- 
campaigns  and  diplomatic  crises,  and  it  is  get- 
ting steadily  more  acute.  A  settlement,  at  once 
both  prompt  and  definite,  is  imperative.  Pal- 
tering and  half-measures  are  worse  than  useless. 

And  only  one  settlement  is  actually  feasible: 
the  stoppage  of  Japanese  immigration.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  either  an  ironclad  dip- 
lomatic agreement  or  domestic  legislation 
whose  effect  will  be  to  insure  that  the  Japanese 
population  of  the  United  States  shall  become, 
like  the  Chinese,  a  stationary  or  dwindling 
one.  The  Coast  has  made  a  good  case.  It 
has  a  right  to  be  freed  from  the  menace  of 
Japanese  pacific  penetration.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Japan  should  stop  this  poisoning 
of  their  diplomatic  relations.  Lastly,  the  Jap- 
anese in  the  United  States  should  be  freed  from 
the  odium  which  now  menaces  their  well- 
being. 


MIGRATORY  WORKERS 
OF  OUR   INDUSTRIES 

The  Army,  Nearly  Two  Million  Strong,  Which  Wanders  Over 
the  United  States,  Gathering  the  Crops,  Picking  and  Canning  the 
Fruit,  and  Doing  the  Vast  Seasonal  Labor  of  the  Land.  The 
Social   and    Industrial    Problem   Which   the   Situation    Presents 

By  C.  LUTHER  FRY 


"^HERE  is  in  the  United  States  an 
army  of  unskilled  casual  workers. 
It  numbers  in  normal  times  about 
two"  million  men.  .  These  raw  re- 
cruits wander  about  from  district 
to  district,  and  from  industry  to  industry. 
Their  pay  is  small.  They  do  hard,  temporary 
jobs,  but  receive  little  or  no  recognition  for 
their  important  work.  In  a  peculiar  sense 
they  are  outcasts  of  society.  Yet  their  tasks 
are  of  the  greatest  national  importance.  The 
basic  industries  of  the  country,  especially  agri- 
culture and  construction,  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  these  "buck  privates"  of  our 
industrial  forces.  As  business  is  organized  to- 
day, it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  our 
captains  of  finance  to  get  along  without  this 
mobile  reserve,  ready  to  fill  seasonal  demands 
for  workers  and  to  care  for  fluctuations  in 
industry. 

Our  army  of  casuals  has  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  periodic  fluctuations  in  indus- 
try. Much  of  the  world's  work  is  seasonal. 
The  canning  industries  of  this  country  employ 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  more  workers 
in  September  than  in  February.  A  hundred 
thousand  harvest  hands  are  needed  in  the  grain 


belt  for  a  few  short  months  each  summer.  The 
manufacturing  industries  of  New  York  State  en- 
gage a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  less  men 
in  January  than  in  October.  In  other  words  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  United  States 
fluctuates  from  season  to  season.  When  such 
variations  are  not  too  great  the  local  labor  force 
can  handle  them.  Often  a  neighbor  will  lend 
a  hand.  When,  however,  the  extra  work  be- 
comes extreme,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in 
workers  from  a  distance.  Thus  migrants  are 
created. 

The  migrant  problem  is  national  in  its  nature. 
From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  from  Texas 
to  Canada  casual  workers  are  employed.  Each 
seasonal  industry  has  its  own  specific  problems, 
but  fundamentally  they  are  all  intimately  re- 
lated. Let  us  look  briefly  at  a  few  of  these 
occupations. 

Around  all  large  bodies  of 
industry  flourishes.  Oysters 
fishery  product  of  the  nation, 
put  is  far  larger  than  that  of  all  other  countries 
combined.  The  industry  centres  about  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  From  this  city  workers  are 
sent  out  not  only  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  Connecticut  regions, 


water  the  fish 
are  the  chief 
American  out- 
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A  NORTHWESTERN   LUM- 
BER CAMP 

Where  the  annual  labor  turn- 
over reaches  extraordinary 
figures.  The  largest  single 
group  of  migrant  workers  is 
found    in    the    logging    camps 


A    MODEL    SETTLEMENT 

Homes  such  as  these  for  sea- 
sonal workers  are  a  splendid 
investment.  If  housing  and  so- 
cial conditions  are  neglected  the 
industrial  situation  grows  acute 
and  a  menace  to  the  country 


but  to  the  Gulf  states  as  well.  The  time  for 
oysters  varies  somewhat  in  different  sections. 
Men  working  on  Chesapeake  Bay  where  the 
season  extends  from  October  to  March,  may 
later  find  employment  in  the  Delaware  district, 
where  the  season  opens  May  first  and  lasts 
until  the  end  of  June.  In  the  Gulf  region  the 
industry  runs  from  August  to  May. 

It  takes  sixty-five  thousand  laborers  to  sup- 
ply the  American  public  with  its  customary 
first  course.  This  force  includes  entire  fam- 
ilies as  well  as  single  men.  The  father  works 
on  the  boats  which  gather  the  oysters  by 
dredging  or  tonging.  His  wife  and  children 
can  and  prepare  them  for  market. 

This  illustrates  a  point  about  all  migrant 
groups  which  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 
Women  and  children  as  well  as  men  compose 
an  important  part  of  our  mobile  army  of  the 
unskilled.  Usually  people  think  of  casual 
laborers  as  unmarried  men,  without  home  or 


family,  who  wander  about  from  job  to  job. 
Many  are  like  this,  it  is  true.  They  are  typi- 
cally American  men  whose  ancestors  have 
lived  in  this  country  for  generations.  But 
foreign  families  also  make  up  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  migrant  workers.  Thousands 
of  southern  European  and  Spanish  speaking 
families  are  engaged  for  temporary  periods 
in  seasonal  occupations.  Mexicans  are  par- 
ticularly numerous.  Recently  they  have  been 
brought  into  the  United  States  especially  for 
this  purpose.  Since  the  spring  of  191 7  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  permitted  their  in- 
troduction as  agricultural  workers,  even  sus- 
pending the  regular  rules  covering  head  tax, 
literacy  test,  and  contract  of  labor.  In  the 
last  few  years  thousands  of  these  families  have 
been  introduced  in  this  way.  » 

Practically  all  the  immigrants  working  at 
seasonal  occupations  have  large  numbers  of 
children.     In   the   wandering  vagrant   life   of 


WORKING    IN    THE    FIELDS 

When  the  crops  ripen  there  is  a  sudden  demand  for  the  "floating  laborers"  and 
thousands  leave  the  cities  to  go  out  into  the  fields 


PICKING   THE    SPINACH    CROP 
Men,  women,  and  children,  the  married  and  the  unmarried,  live  and  work  in  a  promiscuous  way 


GATHERING    SMELTS    ON    THE    PACIFIC   COAST 

The  fishing  industry  uses  a  large  and  neglected  group  of  seasonal  workers 


HARVESTING   CAPE    COD   CRANBERRIES 

When  the  cranberries  ripen  they  must  be  gathered  quickly  by  regiments  from  the  army  of  transient  workers 
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IN    THE    ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 

A  number  of  expert  sheep 
shearers  follow  their  calling 
up  and  down  the  backbone  of 
two  continents,  illustrating  an 
international  aspect  of  the 
migrations 


these  people  it  is  the  youngsters  who  suffer 
most.  The  majority  of  these  boys  and  girls 
were  not  born  in  the  United  States  so  there  is 
no  way  of  determining  their  age  other  than 
by  the  statement  of  the  parents.  Thus  our 
compulsory  education  laws  are  easily  evaded. 
A  study  made  lately  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  of  186  children  in  the  beet 
fields  of  Michigan  showed  that  two  thirds  of  the 
kiddies  between  six  and  eight  had  never  gone 
to  school.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  school  age  had 
never  attended.  Eleven  of  these  were  more 
than    sixteen    years    old. 

Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  is  an 
important  agricultural  migration.  Here  the 
farmers  have  specialized  in  trucking  and 
fruit-growing.  These  crops  can  be  raised 
in  the  sandy  soil  of  this  region.  The  nearby 
metropolitan  areas  create  a  ready  market  for 
the  produce.     Most  of  the  fresh  peas,  beans, 


corn,  tomatoes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
the  like,  which  you  can  order  in  a  Manhattan 
restaurant  (if  you  are  wealthy)  are  grown  on 
the  truck  and  fruit  farms  of  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  Unless  the 
season  is  at  its  height  the  waiter  probably 
brings  you  the  canned  variety  of  these  products. 
In  either  case  you  have  the  casual  worker  to 
thank. 

Every  summer,  migrantmen,  women,  and 
children  come  out  from  such  cities  as  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  to  work  on  the  farms.  Were 
it  not  for  them  many  crops  would  rot  in  the 
ground.  The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
these  fields  often  becomes  too  great  for  the 
local  labor  force  to  handle.  The  tasks  of  these 
casuals  at  best  only  last  four  months.  Their 
jobs  are  varied.  Sometimes  they  help  raise 
crops,  or  they  may  be  hired  to  pick  them  when 
ripe.     Often  they  pack  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 


WAITING    FOR    THE    NEXT 

JOB 

The  migrants  are  a  group 
which  has  no  place  in  society 
and  receive  little  recognition 
for  the  important  tasks  which 
they  perform 
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DURING    THE     BEET    HAR- 
VEST 

A  school  in  Colorado,  of  whose 
pupils  all  but  six  have  aban- 
doned their  desks  for  the  sea- 
sonal tasks  in  the  fields 

Courtesy  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee 


tables  for  shipment,  or  work  in  the  factories 
that  can  them. 

As  with  most  Americans,  one  of  the  acute 
problems  that  faces  these  folks  is  the  housing 
question.  When  the  number  of  itinerant  work- 
ers is  small,  the  farmer  can  treat  them  as  tem- 
porary members  of  his  regular  household. 
Frequently  the  number  is  too  large  to  handle  in 
this  way.  Thus  labor  camps  come  into  ex- 
istence. These  are  simply  outbuildings  de- 
voted for  the  time  being  to  human  habitation. 
In  an  average  year  there  are  more  than  five 
hundred  such  camps  in  New  York  State  alone. 
Conditions  vary  greatly  in  these  quarters. 
Some  are  excellent — others  abominable.  An 
investigation  was  made  in  1914  of  636  labor 
camps  in  California  employing  more  than 
40,000  workers.  A  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
of  these  camps  were  "bad" — had  no  toilet 
facilities,  no  chance  for  the  workers  to  bathe, 


and  so  forth.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
were  "fair."  Only  155  were  "good."  Since 
that  time  the  Immigration  and  Housing  Com- 
mission of  California  has  greatly  improved 
conditions.  Most  states  have  not  been  so 
progressive.  It  is  still  possible  to  find  an  in- 
definite number  of  folks  housed  in  a  delapidated 
barn  with  only  blankets  hung  from  the  rafters 
as  partitions  between  families.  Men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  married  and  single, 
are  compelled  to  live  in  this  promiscuous  way. 

Each  summer  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Middle 
West  demand  tens  of  thousands  of  migrant 
men.  In  the  United  States  wheat  is  raised 
over  wide  areas,  but  throughout  the  territory 
north  of  Texas — generally  known  as  the  "grain 
belt" — its  importance  tends  to  exclude  all 
other  crops.  Outside  workers  must  be  brought 
in  to  help  gather  this  grain.  The  harvest 
begins  in  Texas  about  the  first  of  June  and 


AFTER  THE  BEET  HAR- 
VEST 

The    same    school    as    shown 

above.  Their  work  in  the  fields 

ended,  the  children  have  flocked 

back  to  the  classroom 

Courtesy  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee 


GATHERING  THE  HARVEST 

The  grain  belt  requires  tre- 
mendous assistance  from  the 
migrants.  Gathering       the 

wheat  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  seasonal  occupations 


A    WINTER   JOB 

Winter-time  used  to  find  the  migrant  laborers  going  to  the  cities  in  idleness.      Snow  shoveling  and  ice-cutting 

are  among  the  few  occupations  of  that  season 


THE   TRANSIENT 

A  laborer  arriving  at  an 
employment  agency  in  Chicago 
whence  men  are  sent  into  the 
mines,  forests,  and  fields  of  the 
Middle  West 


LIFE    IN    THE        SIDE    DOOR    PULLMAN 

En  route  to  the  next  job.     Much  traveling  must  be  done  by  members  of  the  migrant  army. 

settle  down  long  enough  to  have  a  home  or  a  vote 


They  seldom 
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moves    slowly    northward,    reaching    Canada  I  his  is  true  of  most  seasonal  workers.     They 

about  the  middle  of  August.     During  harvest  are  generally  poorly  paid.     With  few  exceptions 

time,  the  average  farmer  will  need  extra  help  they  do  piece  work  which   means  that   they 

for   a    period   of   three   weeks.     By    hurrying  take  most  of  the  risks  and  the  employer  few. 

north  at  the  end  of  a  job,  it  is  possible  for  a  There  are  young  girls  who  find  it  impossible  to 


man  to  work  as  a  harvest  hand  for  several 
months.  Some  of  the  "old  boys"  follow  the 
wheat  far  into  Canada. 

Harvest  hands  run  many  risks.     The  need 
for  laborers  varies  from  season  to  season.     This 


make  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  day  in  canning 
factories.  In  the  Gulf  States  there  are  num- 
bers of  common  laborers  receiving  only  fifty  to 
sixty  dollars  a  month  without  board.  It  is  a 
fact   that   seasonal  workers  are  getting  more 


year  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  country  was  con-      than  they  formerly  did  but  the  charge  that  they 


siderably  less  than  in  1919.  Therefore,  fewer 
hands  were  required.  Again, 
the  time  at  which  the  harvest 
will  begin  in  a  given  locality 
is  uncertain.  A  few  days  of 
rain  may  delay  it  a  week.  At 
such  times  all  a  casual  can 
do  is  to  loaf  around  and  wait 
for  the  weather  to  clear. 
Moreover  it  is  hard  to  find 
out  where  workers  are  needed. 
Since  the  smash  up  of  the 
Federal  Employment  Service 
there  is  no  agency  supplying 
such  information  for  the  grain 
belt  as  a  whole.  The  labor 
market  is  ruled  largely  by 
rumor.  As  a  result  three  or 
four  times  the  needed  number 
of  men  may  crowd  into  one 
district  while  an  adjoining 
area  may  be  practically  with- 
out help. 

As  wages  are  controlled  by 
the   supply  and  demand  for 


are    profiteering 


on  the  move! 

The  "hobo,"  the  social  outcast,  who 
does  the  seasonal   labor  of  the  land 


on    the    public    is    certainly 
not  true. 

The  largest  single  group  of 
migrant  workers  is  found  in 
the  logging  camp  regions  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Lum- 
ber operations  are  conducted 
in  every  state  in  the  union 
but  in  the  other  sections  of 
the  country  the  standing  tim- 
ber is  rapidly  being  cut  away. 
In  the  seven  states  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California, 
Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Arizona  there  are 
more  than  six  hundred  incor- 
porated logging  companies, 
some  seventeen  hundred  mills 
and  innumerable  shingle  mills. 
The  workers  in  logging  camps 
are  not  generally  looked  upon 
as  migrants,  but  from  a  broad 
point  of  view  they  must  be 
considered  as  such.  The 
President's  Mediation  Com- 
mission writing  at   the  close 


men,  they  vary  greatly  from 

section  to  section.    Many  people  believe  harvest     of  191 7  pictured  conditions  in  these  startling 

hands  are  paid  fabulous  sums.     Last  summer     sentences: 


statements  were  widely  circulated  that  un- 
skilled workers  were  making  ten  and  twenty 
dollars  a  day  in  the  wheat  fields.  The  fact 
is  that  during  the  height  of  the  season  the 
Kansas  City  Employment  Office  hired  men  at 
seventy  cents  an  hour. 

"But,"  someone  says,  "what's  the  matter 
with  that?  That's  seven  dollars  a  day  or  more 
than  forty  a  week." 

No,  it  is  not.  Harvest  hands  are  only  paid 
by  the  hour  while  they  work.  The  amount 
spent  for  travel,  the  time  lost  between  jobs 
or  on  account  of  rain  all  comes  out  of  the  mi- 
grant s  pocket.  In  short  his  chances  of  making 
money  are  exceedingly  slim.  A  man  is  fortu- 
nate to  clear  fifty  dollars  in  a  summer. 


Partly  the  rough  pioneer  character  of  the  indus- 
try, but  largely  the  failure  to  create  a  health)'  social 
environment,  has  resulted  in  the  migratory,  drifting 
character  of  the  workers.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  those 
in  the  camps  are  described  by  one  of  the  wisest  stu- 
dents of  the  problem,  not  too  inaccurately  as  "  home- 
less, voteless,  and  jobless."  The  fact  is  about  90 
per  cent,  of  them  are  unmarried.  Their  work  is 
most  intermittent,  the  annual  labor  turnover 
reaching  the  extraordinary  figure  of  600  per  cent. 
There  has  been  a  failure  to  make  communities  of 
these  camps.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that 
in  many  of  the  workers  the  instinct  of  workmanship 
has  been  impaired.  They  are,  or  rather  have  been 
made,  disintegrating  forces  in  society. 

Fortunately  many  abuses  have  been  elimin- 
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ated  once  this  indictment  was  written.  For 
example  the  percentage  of  unmarried  men  is 
rapidly  decreasing  in  certain  sections  but  the 
old  hates  are  deep  rooted  and  still  live.  Log- 
gers are  overwhelmingly  radical  and  strongly 
I.W.W.  in  conviction.  They  look  forward  to 
the  coming  of  the  "revolution"  and  hope  for 
the  day  when  they  will  take  over  the  industry. 

THE    I.  W.  W.  VIEWPOINT 

IN  THE  words  of  the  preamble  to  the  I. 
W.  W.  constitution,  they  believe: 

"The  working  class  and  the  employing 
class  have  nothing  in  common.  There  can  be 
no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found 
among  millions  of  the  working  people  while 
the  few,  who  make  up  the  employing  class, 
have  all  the  good  things  of  life.  Between 
these  two  a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  work- 
ers of  the  world  organize  as  a  class,  take  posses- 
sion of  the  earth  and  abolish  the  wage  system." 

From  our  point  of  view,  this  theory  is  either 
damnable  or  ridiculous  depending  on  the 
state  of  our  digestion,  but  the  average  casual 
worker,  whether  he  is  technically  an  I.W.W. 
or  not,  believes  this  philosophy.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  to  a  large  extent  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World  are  the  seasonal  workers  of  the 
world.  Possibly  it  is  their  anti-social  life 
which  gives  them  this  anti-social  outlook. 

California's  casuals 

IN  CALIFORNIA  there  is  an  agricultural 
migration  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Through  irrigation  Cali- 
fornia has  some  of  the  richest  farm  land  in  the 
world.  The  crops  raised  are  highly  special- 
ized. Each  farmer  usually  confines  himself 
to  one  product  such  as  hops,  alfalfa,  sugar 
beets,  and  the  like.  He  therefore  requires  a 
certain  type  of  casual  worker  to  do  a  particular 
job  for  a  limited  time.  To  meet  the  "peak" 
loads  a  force  of  floating  laborers  has  been  de- 
veloped which  is  sufficiently  mobile  to  move 
rapidly  from  section  to  section.  The  mild 
climate  enables  these  people  to  find  employ- 
ment for  about  nine  months  in  the  year. 
The  following  table  compiled  at  the  University 
of  California  shows  the  number  of  migrants 
needed  in  certain  of  these  fields  together  with 
the  usual  periods  of  employment. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  length  of 
season  is  approximately  four  weeks.  Immi- 
grant families  as  well  as  hobo  men  do  this 
unskilled,  temporary  work: 


NEED  FOR  SEASONAL  WORKERS  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Per  100  Acres 


LENGTH    OF 

NUMBER 

SEASON 

INDUSTRY 

WORKERS 

IN    NORMAL 

REQUIRED 

YEAR    FOR 
GIVEN    FIELD 

Hops  (Sonoma  County). 

2OO-3OO 

3-4  weeks 

Asparagus      .... 

2O-3O 

6-8  weeks 

Sugar  beet  thinning. 

2O-3O 

2-3  weeks 

Sugar  beet  harvest    . 

IO-20 

3-4  weeks 

Picking    up    prunes    (3 

pickings)     .... 

7-IO 

4-6  weeks 

Picking  pears 

30-IOO 

2-3  weeks 

Picking  raisins     . 

8-20 

3-4  weeks 

Cutting  Egyptian  corn  . 

7-12 

2-4  weeks 

Picking  cotton 

IO-I5 

2-3  months 

In  an  article  of  this  length  it  is  not  possible 
even  to  mention  all  the  other  seasonal  occu- 
pations. Most  important  are  the  road  and 
railway  construction  gangs  that  build  our 
highways  and  repair  and  extend  our  trunk- 
lines.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  is  a 
small  but  romantic  group  of  sheep  shearers 
who  move  up  and  down  the  backbone  of  both 
North  and  South  America.  They  illustrate 
the  international  aspects  of  seasonal  migra- 
tions. The  whole  beet  sugar  industry  is 
manned  by  migrants.  Many  manufacturin 
enterprises  are  seasonal.  Straw  hats  could  be 
turned  out  twelve  months  in  the  year  but  since 
they  are  worn  in  summer,  twice  as  many  people 
are  employed  in  making  them  in  February  as 
in  July.  Nearly  fifty  thousand  more  men 
produce  brick  and  tile  products  in  June  than 
in  February.     Thus  one  might  go  on. 

YEARLY    VARIATIONS 

BESIDE  the  fluctuations  in  jobs  from  sea- 
son to  season,  there  are  variations  from 
year  to  year.  The  chart  on  page  610  shows  that 
during  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  America's 
entrance  into  the  World  War  the  number  of 
unemployed  fluctuated  greatly  from  period  to 
period.  During  the  winter  of  19 14-15  more 
than  six  million  men  were  out  of  work  in  this 
country.  These  astounding  figures  do  not 
include  agricultural  laborers  as  the  necessary 
data  is  not  available. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  migrant  the  most 
significant  fact  about  all  periodic  fluctuations 
is  that  less  work  needs  to  be  done  in  January 
than  in  July.     Most  seasonal  industries  oper- 
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0EFDRE  THE  WAR  OVER  2000.000  WERE  OUT  OF  WORK  AT  ALL  TIMES  IN  THE  U.S. 


the  entire  migrant  class  and 
the  practical  elimination  of 
the  hobo.  Before  the  war 
the  standards  of  living  of  the 
seasonal  worker  were  disgust- 
ingly degraded.  Alcohol  ate 
out  his  brains  and  kept  him 
inefficient.  The  labor  market 
was  disorganized.  Immi- 
grants flooded  the  country  at 
the  rate  of  a  million  a  year. 
As  a  result,  employment  was 
unsteady  and  the  wages  of 
casual  laborers  miserably  low. 
The  war  entirely  changed 
these  conditions.  The  seem- 
ingly impossible  was  accom- 
plished. The  status  of  the 
casual  was  rapidly  raised. 
Almost  over  night  the  hobo 
threw  aside  not  only  his 
ate  during  warm  weather.  Indeed,  during  the  ragged  clothes  but  his  ragged  life  as  well, 
winter  months  the  only  employment  open  to  He  refused  to  do  as  he  had  formerly  done, 
the  mass  of  migrants  is  snow-shoveling,  ice-  He  no  longer  waited  in  long  bread-lines  for 
cutting,  and  the  like.  As  a  result  thousands  "free  hand -outs,"  or  crowded  the  dormi- 
of  casual  workers  drift  into  our  great  cities  tories  of  "rescue  missions"  and  municipal 
during  cold  weather,  where  they  flood  cheap  lodging-houses.  Only  the  feeble  and  decrepit 
lodging-houses.  In  many  respects  conditions  continued  to  live  the  old  life.  The  great  major- 
in  these  metropolitan  districts  are  worse  than  ity  entered  into  a  new  and  higher  sort  of 
in  the  labor  camps.     This  is  especially  true  of     existence. 

the  moral  atmosphere.  In  the  slums  of  our  Many  economic  factors  combined  to  pro- 
cities,  the  unemployed  itinerant  is  drawn  down  duce  this  change.  The  coming  of  prohibition; 
by  the  unhealthy  and  demoralizing  influences  the  stopping  of  immigration;  the  establishment 
of  saloons,  houses  of  prostitution,  and  similar  of  the  Federal  Employment  Service;  and  the 
establishments.  One  winter  in  this  environ-  industrial  war-boom  helped  to  bring  about 
ment  is  generally  sufficient  to  weaken  the  this  revolution  by  creating  steadier  employ- 
physique  and  destroy  the  moral  fibre  of  even  ment  at  higher  wages.  Possibly  the  most 
the  strongest  man.  The  acute  congestion  in  potent  reason  was  the  new  motive  for  better 
these  sections  aids  the  spread  of  disease.  Fur-  living  which  the  war  furnished.  For  years 
thermore,  periods  of  enforced  idleness  have  a  the  migrant  had  been  kicked  and  knocked 
tremendous  effect  on  the  character  of  the  in-  around  until  he  doubted — and  not  without 
dividual.  Vagrants  are  a  bi-product  of  tin-  reason — whether  society  had  any  use  for  him. 
employment.  After  a  man  has  been  out  of  He  came  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  social  pariah, 
work  for  some  time  he  may  refuse  a  steady  The  war  changed  this  attitude.  It  demon- 
position,  or  for  that  matter,  any  job  at  all.  strated  his  value  to  the  nation  in  no  uncertain 
He  argues  it  is  easier  to  make  a  living  by  beg-  terms.  America  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact 
ging  and  petty  stealing  than  by  legitimate  that  the  services  of  these  casuals  was  vital  to 
labor,  but  usually  he  starts  this  vagrant  life  the  country's  Welfare.  The  migrant  learned 
through  necessity — not  choice.  the  fact  also.     The  Government  hired  orators 

The  only  way  to  change  the  anti-social  at-  to  go  out  and  tell  the  tidings  to  him.  Flaming 
titude  of  migrant  men  is  to  make  their  lives  posters  proclaimed  that  he  was  an  important 
more  nearly  normal.  This  is  an  economic  part  of  "our  second  line  of  defense."  The 
problem  which  the  war  demonstrated  could  be  peremptory  slogans,  "Work  or  Fight!";  "Arm 
solved.  The  last  five  years  of  relatively  steady  or  Farm!",  had  the  same  implications.  In  this 
work  and  high  wages  witnessed  the  elevation  of     atmosphere  he  developed  not  only  a  new  and 
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higher  outlook  on  life,  but  a 
new  class  consciousness  as 
well. 

These  are  real  and  striking 
gains  but  they  may  be  easily 
lost  if  the  economic  processes 
which  created  them  are  re- 
versed. Already  there  are  signs 
that  the  migrants,  war-status 
is  declining.  The  break  down 
of  the  Federal  Employment 
Service  is  a  significant  symp- 
tom of  this.  During  the  war 
the  Government  built  up  a 
system  of  labor  distribution 
which  covered  the  entire  coun- 
try. Hundreds  of  employment 
offices  were  brought  under  its 
control.    The  haste  with  which 

it  was  formed  made  certain  blunders  inevitable,  unskilled  workers  are  getting  a  whole  lot  more 
but  the  possibilities  of  such  a  service  are  almost  than  they're  worth  right  now.  These  itiner- 
limitless.  A  Federal  system  of  labor  distribu-  ants  are  lazy  and  good-for-nothing." 
tion  would  enable  the  country  to  utilize  its  Yes,  but  do  not  forget -^that  they  are  pretty 
working  force  with  the  minimum  of  expense  much  what  society  has  made  them.  They 
both  to  the  individual  and  the  community,  are  the  finished  product  of  our  present  system 
Nevertheless  practically  this  whole  war  organ-  — or  rather,  lack  of  system — in  handling  the 
ization  was  scrapped.  This  means  the  nation  labor  supply.  Other  civilized  countries  have 
will  inevitably  go  back  to  the  chaos  and  con-  set  up  machinery  to  care  for  this  problem, 
fusion  of  pre-war  days  as  far  as  our  labor  mar-  Our  method  is  that  of  a  mere  infant  compared 
ket  is  concerned.  The  important  task  of  se-  with  the  way  in  which  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
curing  employment  for  thousands  of  workers  England,  and  other  nations  have  dealt  with  the 
is  again  primarily  in  the  hands  of  private  em-  migrant  question.  And  do  not  forget  that  our 
ployment  agencies.  Many  of  these  are  unscru-  failure  to  grapple  with  this  matter  is  exceed- 
pulous  in  their  methods.  Besides,  how  is  it  ingly  costly  to  the  country.  Much  has  been 
possible  for  distinctively  local  agencies  to  do  a  recently  written  about  the  necessity  of  in- 
task  that  is  nation-wide  in  its  scope?  creasing  the  output  of  goods.     Our  slipshod 

The  real  test  of  the  casual  laborer's  new     system   of   labor    distribution    is   a   powerful 
status  will  come  with  the  first  business  depres-     cause  of  under-production, 
sion.     When  men  are  laid  off  it  is  the  migrant         There  is  a  sort  of  standing  "Coxie's  army" 
who  will  be  fired  first.     Then  in  all  probability     in   the   United   States.     At   present    it    is    a 
he  will  sink  back  to  his  luckless,  hobo  level.  menace  to  the  industrial  peace  and  prosperity 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  someone  says.     "The     of  the  country.     Let  us  reorganize  it. 
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JOHN  J.   RASKOB,  AND 
THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  BUSINESS 

The  Evolution  of  the  Du  Pont  Family  Interests  in  Delaware,  and  How, 
Through  the  Vision  of  a  Former  Stenographer,  They  Have  Combined 
With  General  Motors  to  Promote  the  Largest  Corporation  in  the  World 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

JOHN  J.  RASKOB  of  Wilmington,  Dela-  Raskob  does  not  own  all  of  this;  he  is  not 
ware,  is  to-day  the  organizing  gen-  even  the  official  manager  or  director  of  the  vast 
ius  of  this  country.  He  is  not  the  enterprises.  He  is  simply  a  man  with  an  extra- 
successor  of  Harriman,  or  of  Morgan,  ordinarily  keen  business  sense,  a  vivid  but 
or  of  Hill,  or  of  George  W.  Perkins,  or  not  at  all  a  fantastic  imagination,  and  a  power 
of  any  of  those  dead  giants  who  con-  of  translating  imagination  into  figures  and  then 
solidated  and  built  along  their  own  particular  convincing  others  that  the  dream  can  be  made 
lines.  He  is  in  the  way  of  being  the  founder  to  come  true.  He  has  personally  less  money, 
of  a  new  dynasty.  He  has  effected  the  greatest  than  any  of  the  group  that  he  is  associated  with 
combination  of  interests — potentially  and  ac-  and  he  holds,  from  a  titular  standpoint,  the 
tually — the  world  has  ever  seen — a  combination  executive  offices  of  the  least  consequence.  He 
greater  than  the  Steel  Corporation,  greater  has  had  no  long  corporate  experience — not 
than  that  loosely  connected  series  of  interests  many  years  ago  he  was  a  stenographer;  he  does 
which  are  known  in  a  general  way  as  the  Stand-  not  even  try  to  know  the  whole  show,  much  less 
ard  Oil  group.  But,  unlike  these  consolida-  run  it.  He  does  not  aspire  to  any  kind  of  a 
tions  or  structures  which  fill  narrow  fields  and  despotism  and  would  deny  that  he  has  played 
deal  with  a  few  basic  products,  this  new  com-  or  now  plays  more  than  a  minor  part  in  the  big 
bination  manufactures  and  sells  many  hundreds  show.  There  is  no  question  of  comparing  the 
of  different  sorts  of  finished  products  in  respective  abilities  of  the  several  men  directing 
practically  every  part  of  the  world  and  under  this  vast  business;  they  are  all  extraordinarily 
dozens  of  corporate  names.  It  will  be  mining  able,  but  their  abilities  run  along  different  lines, 
nitrate  out  of  its  own  mines  in  Chile  under  one  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  would  not  to-day  have 
name  and,  in  the  next  town,  selling  to  the  in-  their  enormous  and  far  flung  holdings  had  it 
habitants  automobiles,  or  tractors,  or  lighting  not  been  that  to  their  ability  and  latent  power 
plants  for  their  homes,  or  paint  for  their  houses,  was  added  the  particular  ability  of  Raskob. 
and,  if  the  inhabitants  are  sufficiently  effete  to  He  is  the  connecting  link, 
use  such  things,  it  will  furnish  them  with,  The  men  involved  are  William  C.  Durant  and 
celluloid  collars,  imitation  ivory  manicure  sets,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont.  Formerly  General  Cole- 
artificial  silk  stockings,  or  shirts,  or  artificial  man  du  Pont  was  a  member  of  the  controlling 
leather  for  their  chairs.  Or,  if  the  inhabitants  body  but  he  developed  personal  interests  that 
have  reached  a  still  higher  grade  of  culture,  the  have  by  now  removed  him  from  the  inside 
same  interests  will  sell  to  them  the  most  re-  circle. 

fined  and  most  modern  type  of  explosive  to  None  of  these  men  was  of  any  particular 

which  their  tastes  or  pocketbooks  run.     That  prominence  ten  years  ago.     None  of  them  had 

is,  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world  you  can  make  then  any  money  to  speak  of,  although  Durant 

your  living  by  working  for  these  interests  or  had  already  a  considerable  record  of  achieve- 

you  can  buy  from  them  the  motive  machinery  ment   away  from   the  public  eye.     They  all 

with  which  to  construct,  or  to  travel,  or  you  grew  up  outside  of  Wall  Street.     They  built 

go  to  them  to  deck  out  yourself  or  your  house;  their  business  outside  of  Wall  Street  and  lately, 

or,  your  fancy  changing,  you  may  call  on  them  when  they  came  to  Wall  Street  for  additional 

for  whatever  is  necessary  to  blow   up  your  help  in  finance,  they  were  already  the  manag- 

friends  or  whatever  you  have  constructed.  ing  controllers  of  the  largest  interests  in  the 
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world.    They  came  to  New  York  not  as  pro-  else  in  this  country  has  there  ever  been  any- 

moters,  but  only  because  there  was  not  enough  thing  approaching  this  half  feudal  organization, 

money  anywhere  else  conveniently  to  finance  The  early  du  Ponts  were  Royalists  and  some  of 

their  numerous  necessities.  the  descendants  have  never  fully   recovered 

The  careers  of  these  men  as  individuals  and  from  the  idea, 
the  careers  of  their  companies,  are  wholly  re-  Pierre  Samuel  du  Pont  de  Nemours  was  one 
markable.  One  vainly  searches  for  parallels,  of  the  advisors  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  thrown 
The  same  sort  of  thing  has  never  been  done  into  prison  during  the  Revolution  but  managed 
before.  Their  methods  are  different,  their  plan  toescapetheguillotineandlatercametoAmerica 
of  organization  is  different.  They  have  not  bringing  with  him  his  younger  son,  Eleuthere 
formed  a  trust.  They  are  rather  afraid  of  Irenee,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
monopoly — not  because  that  might  mean  pro-  Lavoisier,  until  then  the  greatest  of  all  authori- 
secution  but  because  they  know  that  monopoly  ties  on  explosives.  They  came  with  the  even- 
would  destroy  them  far  more  quickly  than  tual  intention  of  making  powder  and  they 
could  any  court  machinery.  They  are  the  new  settled  at  Wilmington  partly  because  there  was 
business.  Also  they  are  the  new  big  business,  a  French  colony  and  also,  they  observed,  ample 
Here  is  how  it  all  came  about — how  all  the  water  power.  The  father  and  son  laid  their 
little  rivers  gathered  into  one  great  stream.  idea  before  President  Jefferson  and  he  took  it 

up  at  once  but  suggested  that  the  works  be 

THE   DU   PONT  CLAN  buiIt  fa  Virginia.      The  polJtical  idea  of  faVOr- 

T  HIS  big  financial  current  is  made  up  of  two  ing  the  folks  at  home  with  an  industry  is  not  a 

streams — the  first  a  very  old  one,  the  sec-  new  one!     But  Virginia  meant  slave  labor  and 

ond  a  very  new  one.     Take  the  first  stream —  that  the  du  Ponts  would  not  hear  of,  so  in  1802 

that  of  du  Pont.     Everyone  knows  the  name  they  built  their  first  mill  a  couple  of  miles  out- 

du  Pont,  and  well  they  might,   for  there   is  side  of  Wilmington. 

no  family  quite  like  the  du  Ponts.  It  is  more  The  new  country  needed  a  deal  of  powder 
than  a  family,  it  is  like  a  sect  that  for  both  for  peace  and  for  war.  The  du  Ponts 
over  a  hundred  years  has  made  powder  on  the  furnished  the  powder  for  the  War  of  18 12,  and 
banks  of  the  Brandywine.  Somehow  no  one  they  made  Commodore  Perry's  famous  expedi- 
ever  heard  of  a  du  Pont  being  anywhere  than  tion  possible  by  rushing  a  wagon  train  of 
in  or  about  Wilmington,  or  doing  anything  powder  from  Wilmington  to  Lake  Erie.  And 
other  than  making  explosives.  They  made  thus  they  went  prospering  through  the  Civil 
their  money  in  Wilmington,  divided  up  as  it  War  and  through  the  Spanish  War,  building 
was  made,  and  then  re-invested  it  in  and  about  up  many  large  factories  and  also  many  large 
Wilmington.  They  formed  a  society  of  their  traditions.  But  by  1902  when  Eugene  du 
own — a  kind  of  royal  family — and  to-day  nearly  Pont,  the  then  head  of  the  family,  died,  the 
everybody  who  is  anything  or  owns  anything  other  brothers  had  become  tired  of  making 
in  the  State  of  Delaware  is  of  du  Pont  stock,  powder.  They  wanted  to  get  out  of  all  business 
They  never  seemed  to  do  anything  or  to  be  and  decided  to  sell  the  works  to  a  rival  concern, 
heard  of  anywhere  outside  of  their  own  circle  It  was  a  momentous  decision  arrived  at  only 
but  in  that  circle  they  were  absolutely  supreme,  after  many  heated  family  councils.  Alfred  I. 
They  have  always  inclined  somewhat  toward  du  Pont  opposed  the  sale  to  an  outside  interest, 
the  mysterious  and  they  dislike  letting  the  out-  He  said,  in  effect,  that  if  the  company  were  to 
side  world  know  much  about  their  doings,  be  sold  he  would  find  the  means  to  buy  it.  It 
They  kept  their  rather  numerous  and  bitter  seemed  proper  that  he  should  buy  it,  for  he  was 
internecine  quarrels  as  much  as  they  could  to  the  greatest  expert  in  the  country  on  explosives, 
themselves  and  also  they  kept  their  money  He  got  an  option  to  buy  the  interest  offered  for 
among  themselves — never  going  outside  to  $12,000,000 — remember  that  amount,  and  re- 
borrow and  rarely  to  lend.  They  were  more  member  that  he  did  this  in  1902,  for  a  great  deal 
like  cloistered  monks  making  powder  than  has  happened  to  that  $1 2,000,000  in  these 
business  men.     They  built  up  around  them-  eighteen  years. 

selves  a  great  body  of  loyal  employees  so  that  Having   the   contract   to   buy,   Alfred   sent 

it  came  to  be  that  in  the  State  of  Delaware  you  word   to  the  eldest   sons  of  his  father's  two 

were  either  a  du  Pont  and  proud  of  it  or  worked  brothers — T.    Coleman   and    Pierre   S.     Both 

for  a  du  Pont  and  were  proud  of  it.     Nowhere  of  them  had  left  Wilmington,  and  both  had 
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done  a  number  of  things  in  the  meantime.  This  point  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Coleman  had  worked  on  railways  and  coal  tremendous  expansion  of  the  du  Pont  Corn- 
mines  and  had  been  in  steel  and  in  manufactur-  pany  and  the  marvellous  rise  to  power  of 
ing.  Pierre  had  mostly  gone  in  for  street  rail-  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  who  is  to-day  the  central 
ways  of  which  at  that  time  a  great  many  were  figure  in  point  of  control  of  the  whole  consolida- 
being  built.  Both  of  them  were  fairly  sue-  tion  of  interests  for  he  is  now  the  chairman  of 
cessful  and  they  had  something  more  than  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  du  Pont  interests 
half  a  million  dollars  between  them — and  this  and  of  the  General  Motors  Company  which  is 
was  money  that  they  had  personally  earned;  just  about  the  biggest  business  job  that  exists, 
it  had  not  come  to  them  by  inheritance.  The  public  does  not  know  him  excepting  as  a 
Neither  had  what  is  known  in  the  financial  du  Pont,  yet  he  is  entirely  different  from  any 
district  as  "real  money" — certainly  not  money  other  du  Pont  and  has  that  necessity  of  the 
enough  to  swing  a  deal  involving  a  dozen  mil-  new  business  man  which  has  been  called  "the 
lions  of  dollars.  But  all  three  of  these  du  international  mind."  He  is  not — none  of 
Ponts  are  men  of  both  ability  and  vision.  Cole-  these  men  are — a  money  grabber.  He  is  in- 
man  managed  the  finance  and  they  dug  up  and  terested  in  doing  things — in  doing  big  things, 
borrowed  enough  to  make  good  on  the  purchase  and  having  a  great  many  of  them  going  at  the 
contract.  They  became  the  owners  of  the  du  same  moment.  He  is  a  large  man  somewhat 
Pont  works.  The  largest  asset  that  they  over  fifty,  but  looks  a  good  deal  younger,  and 
brought  with  them  was  John  J.  Raskob,  who  he  is  so  much  interested  in  doing  things  that 
had  at  first  been  a  stenographer  and  was  now  he  has  never  found  the  time  to  become  con- 
secretary  to  Pierre.  ceited.     In  fact,  he  will  go  to  a  great  deal  of 

trouble  to  explain  to  you  that  he  has  only  been 

THE    REORGANIZATION  a  member  of   a   grQup        He  surrounds  himse|f 

IMMEDIATELY     they    proceeded    to    re-  with    trustworthy    men    of    high    character 

organize   in    a   large    way.     They    formed  and    he    holds    that    dollars    are    only  the 

a  new  company  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,000  counters  of  business  success — that  the    real 

and  consolidated  in  it  about  forty  other  com-  success  lies  in  achievement  on  a  sound  and 

panies,    the   minority   interests   taking   stock  enduring   basis.     And   unlike  the  older   men 

in  the  big,  new  company  in  exchange  for  their  of  big  business    he   is   not    at  all   interested 

former  holdings.     They    brought    everything  in  the  stock  market.    Hegoesinforhighproduc- 

under  the  one  general  control.     The  stock  of  tion  rather  than  high  stock  quotations.     He 

the  new  company,  which  sold  for  next  to  noth-  will  never  be  what  used  to  be  called  a  "  Money 

ing  at  the  beginning,  1903,  soon  came  to  be  Baron." 

regarded  as  a  staple  security.     Coleman  and  Soon  the  war  orders  were  in  full  progress. 

Pierre  made  money  and  most  of  what  they  The  company  expanded  its  employee   roster 

made  they  ploughed  right  back  into  the  stock  from  5,000  to  1 12,000,  put  up  new  and  special 

of  the  company.     By  19 14  Coleman  was  the  plants,  spending  more  than  200  million  dollars 

largest  individual  shareholder.  merely  for  new  equipment,  and,  at  the  height 

In  the  meantime  Coleman  du   Pont,  who  of  the  war  work,  spent  annually,  more  than 

likes  to  have  many  irons  in  the  fire,  in  addition  three  times  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 

to   buying   into   the   company,    began   to   go  Panama  Canal.     The  gross  capital  employed 

farther  afield.     He  started  to  build  the  Equit-  by  the  company  increased  between  191 5  and 

able  Building  in  New  York  and  he  bought  the  19 18  from  little  more  than  83  millions  to  more 

stock  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  than    300    millions    and    the    gross    business 

from  J.  P.  Morgan.     By  19 14,  after  the  World  amounted  to  more  than  a  billion. 

War  had  started,  but  before  any  one  really  They  provided  for  all  of  this  great  increase 

knew  the  extent  to  which  the  du  Ponts  would  of  capital  without  the  sale  of  securities.     True 

eventually  be  involved,  Coleman  had  so  many  to  tradition,  they  financed  themselves, 

other  interests  that  he  wanted  to  get  out  of  They  made  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 

the  company  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  amount  of  explosives  used  by  the  entire  Allied 

them.     Finally,    after   a    somewhat    involved  side  during  the  war;  and  what  is  more,  they 

series  of  negotiations,  Pierre  and  his  associates  kept  ahead  of  their  promised  deliveries.     The 

bought  the  entirety  of  Coleman's  holdings  and  story  of  the  making  of  powder  in  the  World 

the  management  came  into  their  hands.  War  is  a  big  one  of  itself.    The  du  Ponts  had  to 
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make  something  like    130  different   kinds  of  established  their  own  mines  and  mining  towns, 

powders  to  meet  the  various  foreign  and  do-  and    a    complete    system    of    transportation, 

mestic  specifications.     However  the  company  Having   to   do  a  vast    amount   of   construc- 

— and  this  is  the  big  point  and  this  is  where  tion,   they  organized   their  own  construction 

Raskob  figures  so  largely — did  not  try  to  make  company;  they  used  this  organization  to  build 

a  killing  out  of  their  war  work  and  without  a  or  revamp  subsidiaries.     In  the  general  line  of 

thought  for  the  morrow.     They  did  not  become  utilizing  products  and  by-products,  they  went 

foolish   war    brides.     The    average    price   for  into  the  making  of  py-ra-lin,  which  is  an  ivory 

powder  sold  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  substitute,  and  fabrikoid,  which  is  a  leather 

foreign  governments  during  the  four  critical  substitute.     They  went  into  paints,  varnishes, 

years  of  the  war  was  only  6^  per  cent,  higher  and  colors;  and  then  into  the  making  of  dyes, 

than  the  pre-war  price,  while  the  contracts  As  is  well  known  there  is  an  intimate  connec- 

with  the  United  States  for  191 7  and  19 18  were  tion  between  the  making  of  dye-stuffs  and  the 

respectively  10  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  lower  manufacture  of  explosives.     The  manufacture 

than  the  prices  before  the  war.     While  they  of  artificial  silk  is  based  on  cellulose  and  so  they 

were  expanding  and  building  and  turning  out  formed  a  fibre  silk  company  in  connection  with 

powder  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  they  were  the  Comptoir  des  Textiles  Artificiels  of  Paris, 

also  getting  ready  for  after  the  war.  which    controls   practically   all   of   the   great 

artificial  silk  plants  of  Europe.     They  needed 

A   WIDE   VARIETY   OF    PRODUCTS  ^^  ^  kught  a  tractFof  ,  If000'acres  in 

AGREAT  many  chemicals  are  required  in  Florida  and  began  a  camphor  plantation  to 

the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  it  is  become  independent  of  the  plantations  of  the 

not  possible  economically  to  manage  in  peace  Orient,  and  since  then  they  have  begun  making 

time  a  company  that  makes  only  explosives,  if  synthetic  camphor. 

also  that  company  must  be  prepared  enor-  Raskob,  who  had  become  vice-president  early 
mously  to  expand  in  war  time.  Before  19 14  in  191 5,  saw  that  the  greatest  possible  expan- 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the  sion  of  the  du  Pont  interests  along  the  strict 
company  was  for  war  use.  We  are  apt  to  think  lines  of  chemistry  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
that  the  main  business  of  the  du  Ponts  has  absorb  all  of  the  financial  power  which  was  so 
always  been  to  supply  explosives  for  war,  just  as  rapidly  being  generated — that  the  number  of 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  main  business  of  cognate  lines  of  industry  which  they  might  be 
the  Krupps  has  always  been  the  making  of  able  to  investigate  and  develop  would  not  be 
munitions.  The  Krupps  were  always  ready  great  enough  to  absorb  the  money  that  they 
to  turn  over  their  entire  machinery  to  a  war  were  making  or  would  eventually  make.  And 
basis,  but  in  peace  time,  in  spite  of  the  big  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  special  in- 
German  army,  the  building  of  the  big  navy,  vestigators  and  a  committee  of  the  directorate 
the  accumulation  of  war  supplies,  and  the  sell-  were  daily  examining  into  new  fields  that  they 
ing  of  munitions  to  foreign  governments,  the  might  enter.  He  saw  that  eventually  they 
big  part  of  the  Krupps'  business  was  for  peace,  would  either  have  to  dispose  of  their  earnings 
In  1913  and  1914,  the  du  Ponts'  receipts  from  through  immense  dividends  or  reinvest  them 
the  purely  chemical  side  of  their  business  ex-  in  outside  securities.  Neither  alternative  was 
ceeded  20  million  dollars.     The  policy  of  the  attractive. 

company  was  to  go  back  to  the  sources  for  raw  Raskob  studied  the  industry  of  the  country 

materials.     In  order  to  utilize  these  sources  to  discover  if  there  was  some  large  company 

to  the  utmost  they  had  to  find  peace  time  that  had  great  possibilities,  an  able  manage- 

customers   for  the   surplus   that   the  owning  ment,  a  business  that  could  use  some  of  the 

company  could  not  use.     For  instance,  they  products  of  the  du  Pont  Company,  but  more 

built  a  charcoal  plant  and,  because  they  had  important  than  all,  could  be  made  valuable 

too  much  charcoal  for  their  own  use  they  went  by   the   addition    of   the   du    Pont    financial 

into  making  wood  alcohol  of  which  charcoal  is  a  and    research   power.      He   thought   that    he 

by-product.     Ether  is  a  by-product  of  one  of  had  found  that  company  in  the  General  Mo- 

their  processes;  now  they  are  large  producers  tors   Corporation   and   he  persuaded   the  du 

of  ether.     They  made  their  own  ethyl  alcohol.  Ponts  quietly  to  buy  up  some  of  its  stock. 

They   needed   enormous   amounts   of   nitrate  General  Motors  was  then  distinctly  a  lame  duck 

and    so    they   bought    great    tracts  in    Chile,  and  its  stock  was  regarded  more  as  a  speculation 
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than  as  an  investment.  The  automobile  year  he  made  only  16  cars,  but  in  the  second 
trade  was  then  highly  speculative.  And  it  year  he  struck  his  pace  and  produced  500 
was  no  easy  matter  to  convince  such  a  wholly  cars.  Then  at  once  and  characteristically,  he 
conservative  management  that  anything  good  bought  70  acres  of  ground  and  built  what  was 
could  come  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  betting  then  the  largest  automobile  factory  in  the 
upon  a  flip  of  a  coin.  But  Raskob  was  *not  world.  That  done,  he  started  out  to  do  some- 
trusting  to  luck.  He  knew  that  the  motor  thing  still  bigger.  In  J908  he  created  the 
industry  was  not  ephemeral,  that  it  would,  General  Motors  Company  and  took  in  the 
of  course,  have  its  ups  and  downs,  its  booms  Buick,  the  Cadillac,  the  Oldsmobile,  the  Oak- 
and  its  recessions,  but  that  transportation  land,  and  several  other  motor-making  corn- 
was  always  a  fairly  safe  bet — that  the  farmers  panies.  He  capitalized  the  holding  company 
not  only  had  to  have  motor  cars,  but  also  at  $60,000,000  but  he  did  not  consolidate  the 
tractors,  and  that  the  motor  truck  was  an  individual  companies.  Each  company  stood 
absolute  essential  in  business.  Ford  was  on  its  own  feet,  maintained  its  own  separate 
proving  this,  and  so  was  Willys,  although  he  organization,  and  was  joined  to  the  parent 
was  not  at  that  time  going  very  strongly,  company  only  by  financial  bonds.  The  com- 
Durant  was  beginning  to  prove  it  with  Chevro-  pany  made  money  but  it  did  not  have  enough 
let.  William  C.  Durant  was  the  needed  working  capital.  Mr.  Durant  likes  to  do 
genius  for  the  new  venture,  and  fortunately  things  in  a  big  way  and  in  October,  191  o,  he  had 
a  genius  hampered  by  lack  of  money.  Pre-  the  company  borrow  $15,000,000. 
senting  all  of  these  and  many  other  arguments,  General  Motors  made  satisfactory  but  not 
Raskob  prevailed  upon  his  fellow  du  Pont  what  might  be  called  especially  rapid  progress, 
directors,  both  .for  the  company  and  as  in-  It  was  hampered  by  the  lack  of  intense  per- 
dividuals,  cautiously  to  work  their  way  into  sonal  control.  No  one  was  staking  his  all  on 
this  new  combination.  its  success.     Then  came  the  du  Ponts,  but  only 

as   stockholders.     The  du    Ponts   had    ready 

THE    RISE    OF   GENERAL  MOTORS  ™™^,      +U~    u;„U^*   ~f    oil    „™«-o        I*    V    .     A 

money — the  highest  01  ail  assets.     It  is  said 

NOW.  for  a  look  at   Durant  and  General  that  Durant  thought  the  bankers  held  the  stock 

Motors.     We  are  getting  into  something  control    of    General    Motors.     The    bankers 

that  is  many  times  larger  than  even  the  colossal  thought  that  the  du  Ponts  did — although  the 

du  Pont  industries.     William  C.  Durant  has  du  Ponts  knew  that  they  did  not.     The  in- 

not  quite  reached  60,  weighs  about  130  pounds,  terests  gathered  around  a  table  and  it  was 

was  born  in  Boston,  but  as  a  youngster  moved  discovered  that  Durant  had  never  really  lost 

to  Flint,  Michigan,  and  that  is  where  he  may  control.     Durant  and  the  du  Ponts  made  an 

be  said  to  hail  from.     Just  as  all  Wilmington  is  alliance,    the   bankers    stepped   out   with    all 

du  Pont,  all  of  Flint  is  Durant.     His  parents  of  their  money,  and  the  new  era  in  General 

had  made  some  money  but  he  began  to  work  on  Motors  began. 

his  own  account  when  he  was  1 7,  and  when  he  The    company    bought    more    and    more 

was  25   started  making  carriages   under  the  plants,   they  went  heavily  into  tractors  and 

name  of  the  Durant-Dort  Carriage  Company  lighting  plants,   into  accessories,  and  one  of 

at  Flint,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000.     He  made  a  these   days    they    will    go    into    tires.     They 

little  two-wheeled  runabout  and  it  was  a  sue-  bought  existing  companies  and  expanded  them, 

cess — but  not  his  idea  of  a  really  big  success,  and  they  enlarged  their  former  plants.     They 

He  reasoned  that  if  a  buggy  at  $75  would  sell  bought  the  United  Motor  Company  which  had 

fairly,    then    if   only    he    could    manufacture  a  number  of  Canadian  plants.     They  seemed, 

economically  enough  to  sell  the  same  sort  of  a  like  the  du  Ponts,  to  be  buying  everything  in 

buggy  at  a  third  of  the  price  he  could  sweep  the  sight,  but  they  were  not.     They  were  carrying 

country.     That  was  what  he  proceeded  to  do  out  the  same  policy  as  the  du  Pont  company 

with  the  famous  ''Blue  Ribbon"  buggy  that  but  in  the  field  of  the  automobile,  the  tractor, 

those  who  know  horses  and  the  rural  districts  and  small  unit  transportation  and  power  in 

well  remember.  general.     They  aim  to  make  everything  that 

Then  the  automobile  began  to  cut  in,  and  in  enters  into  the  automobile,  and  everything  that 

1904  he  organized  the  Buick  Motor  Company  can  absorb  by-products  of  machine  capacity, 

in  an  effort  to  turn  out  automobiles  exactly  but  not  to  go  into  the  raw  material  field.     What 

as  he  had  turned  out  buggies.     In  the  first  they  need  most  of  is  steel,  and,  with  the  world 
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to  choose  from,  one  is  in  normal  times,  given  every  man  a  chance  to  buy  stock  and  then  add- 
the  money,  always  able  to  buy  steel.  They  ing  out  of  the  profits  of  the  companies  to 
have  increased  their  common  stock  to  the  stock  that  he  buys;  we  calculate  that  any 
20,000,000  shares  of  stock  of  no  par  value,  which  man  working  foi  twenty  to  thirty  years  will 
at  the  time  of  writing  is  worth  $540,000,000,  as  thus  have  a  fund  on  which  he  can  retire  and 
against  a  market  value  or  the  stock  of  the  live  not  merely  comfortably  but  very  well  in- 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  of  somewhat  deed.  Making  a  fair  average  wage  he  should 
less  than  half  a  billion.  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000  at  the 
The  General  Motors  Company  is  turning  out  time  he  needs  it — and  that  is  a  deal  more  than 
cars  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  million  a  year  most  people  have  in  their  old  age  even  if  they 
and  is  doing  a  business  of  around  a  billion  have  been  earning  large  salaries, 
dollars  a  year.  The  du  Ponts  do  a  gross  busi-  "To  enable  such  earnings  the  companies 
ness  of  about  two  hundred  million  under  the  must  make  money,  and  the  only  way  that  they' 
new  peace  time  arrangement.  This  gives  to  can  make  the  largest  amount  of  money  is  to 
the  combination  larger  annual  sales  than  that  put  them  into  competition  not  only  with  out- 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  which  has  hitherto  side  companies  but  with  similar  companies  in 
done  the  largest  business  in  the  world.  This  the  same  general  organization.  Therefore 
great  combination  of  interests  made  possible  the  amalgamation  takes  place  only  at  the  point 
by  the  war  has,  so  to  speak,  come  into  re-  where  there  can  be  no  waste.  There  are  ad- 
construction  on  high.  They  put  the  war  vantages  in  amalgamation  of  interest;  there  are 
brides  to  work  without  even  a  honeymoon!  paper  economies  to  be  effected  in  plant  organi- 
zation. It  would  be  more  efficient  on  paper 
to  have  everything  in  one  organization  instead 

NO  MAN  connected  with  these  companies  of  in  a  hundred.  There  would  be  a  saving  in 
is  as  rich  as  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  or  salesmen.  But  in  order  to  make  such  an 
perhaps  a  dozen  men  in  this  country;  they  all  organization  we  should  have  to  take  away  the 
have  very  large  incomes,  but  the  principle  of  individuality  of  a  great  number  of  men  and 
their  fortunes  does  not  begin  to  touch  Rocke-  make  them  only  parts  of  a  machine.  Then 
feller's — he  is  worth  as  much  as  all  of  them  put  their  energies  would  drop  and,  as  they  dropped, 
together.  Du  Pont,  Durant,  Raskob,  and  the  business  too  would  fall  off  and  the  paper 
several  others  are  the  controlling  managers,  economies  would  amount  to  nothing, 
not  the  owners  in  fee,  of  these  interests,  and  as  "The  place  for  real  effectiveness  in  corn- 
managers  they  have  discovered  some  facts  bination  is  in  finance.  The  bigger  you  are, 
that  are  already  exerting  an  influence  on  in-  the  easier  money  is  to  obtain.  That  is  the 
dustry.     Let  Mr.  Raskob  state  them:  reason,  together  with  the  utilization  of  experts 

'The  largest  problem  that  I  see  in  modern  beyond  the  price  of  a  small  company,  that  the 

industry  is  to  obtain  capable  managers  and  du  Pont  and  General  Motors  interests  can  be 

workmen.     Unless  a  manager  or  worker  has  made  of  the  highest  effectiveness  in  spite  of 

an   interest — a  financial  interest — in  what  he  their   apparent   diversity   of   interests.     They 

does,    he  will  hardly  develop  his  capability,  compete  for  business — not  for  money." 

He  is  not  content  to  see  all  the  money  he  makes  These  are  not  the  old  ideas  of  combination; 

going  to  someone  else.     Together  with  money  they  are  new.     The  principal  thought  is  not 

he  must  have  complete  responsibility  in  his  combination    but   work.     It    is    an    enlarging 

own  sphere.     He  must  be  more  than  a  cog.  — not  a  shutting  off — of  opportunity  through 

These  relations  cannot  be  present  with  mon-  something  that  might  be  described  as  a  kind  of 

opoly  or  highly  centralized  industry.    All  ideas  socialization  of  money  in  the  hands  of  individ- 

cannot  come  from  the  top.     Monopoly  chokes  uals. 

off  competition  and  tends  toward  centraliza-  And  the  object  is  not  to  monopolize — to  shut 

tion  of  authority,  for  if  one  makes  all  of  any-  out   competitors — but   to   produce   more   and 

thing  then  there  is  no  competition  to  look  out  better  goods  than  competitors.     This  means 

for  and  really  no  use  for  ideas — the  business  ever  better  service  to  the  public.     The   new 

can  just  drift  along.  big  business  rests  on  increased  production  at 

"We  have  met  these  points  by  giving  to  lowering  prices — that  is,  on  service. 
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ii 

His    Career   in   Strife-Torn  Ohio    Politics   Where  He    Displayed   Character- 
istics Which  He  Brings  Into  the  National  Field.     The  Orator  and  Harmonizer 

By  GEORGE  MacADAM 


THE  big  slouch  hat  and  the  "Prince 
Albert,"  as  the  a  la  mode  outer 
husks  of  a  statesman,  had  been  dis- 
carded by  Harding  sometime  be- 
tween those  early  visits  to  Columbus 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  state  conven- 
tions, and  his  arrival  in  Ohio's  capital  city  in 
January,  1900,  as  a  member  of  the  state  senate. 
Marion,  his  home  town,  had  been  doing  some 
growing.  In  the  intervening  years  it  had  more 
than  doubled  its  population.  The  Twentieth 
Century  found  Marion  a  city  boasting  eight 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  fledgling  city  trying 
to  put  its  old  cross-roads  customs  behind  it 
and  assume  metropolitan  manners. 

An  enquirer  going  about  Columbus  to-day 
gathering  twenty-year  old  impressions  of  Hard- 
ing as  a  state  senator,  will  find  an  unqualified 
unanimity  of  reminiscence  as  to  his  likeable- 
ness,  his  popularity. 
Here  are  two  that  are  typical: 
Says  a  newspaperman  who  "covered"  the 
State  House  in  the  early  years  of  the  century: 
"Harding  came  to  Columbus  practically  un- 
known; but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  legislature.  He  was 
soon  regarded  as  a  coming  man  in  Ohio  poli- 
tics. He  was  an  excellent  'mixer',  he  had  the 
inestimable  gift  of  never  forgetting  a  man's 
face  or  his  name,  and  there  was  always  a 
genuine  warmth  in  his  handshake,  a  real  genial- 
ity in  his  smile.  He  was  a  regular  he-man 
according  to  the  sign-manual  of  the  old  days — 
a  great  poker  player,  and  not  at  all  averse  to 
putting  a  foot  on  a  brass  rail." 

Says  a  banker:  "Personally,  Harding  made 
a  hit  in  Columbus  almost  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived. Pleasant,  suave,  handsome,  a  thorough 
good  fellow,  he  was  soon  popular  in  the  legisla- 
ture, popular  in  the  clubs  and  in  society.  He 
quickly  developed  into  a  good  after-dinner 
talker.  A  speech  of  Harding's  was  entirely 
different  from  one  of  Senator  Foraker's,  that 


brilliant  Ohio  contemporary.  Foraker  was 
all  fire  and  incisiveness;  you  felt  that  he  had 
the  Crusader's  spirit,  that  he  had  ideas  that 
he  would  die  for.  Harding,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  a  genial,  well-rounded  talk:  it  was  like  a 
cordial — it  always  made  the  occasion  pleas- 
anter." 

Here  are  two  samples  of  a  certain  more 
limited  current  of  opinion: 

Says  a  man  who  has  long  played  a  part  in 
Ohio  politics,  more  than  once  holding  import- 
ant office:  "Harding  never  impressed  me  as  a 
man  who  would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns." 

Says  a  newspaper  editor:  "He  is  a  believer 
in  organization  and  is  willing  to  subordinate 
himself  to  the  organization/' 

Turning  over  the  newspaper  files  covering 
the  years  that  Harding  was  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  senate,  one  finds  contemporary  corro- 
boration of  all  the  foregoing  opinions.  In  those 
day-by-day  accounts,  Harding  stands  out  as  a 
man  who  achieved  a  personal  popularity  in  a 
remarkably  short  time,  who  achieved  a  political 
lieutenantship  in  even  a  more  remarkably  short 
time,  as  a  man  whose  voice  and  influence  as  an 
individual  were  always  on  the  side  of  good,  but 
one  who  yielded  his  convictions  at  the  behest 
of  his  party  or  before  a  well  organized  and 
clamorous  minority  of  the  public. 

Before  picking  from  his  legislative  record 
a  number  of  illustrative  instances  one  more 
opinion  should  be  quoted.  "In  the^  Ohio 
senate,  Harding  proved  himself  a  great  harmon- 
izer: he  had  an  unusual  gift  for  getting  people 
together  and  inducing  them  to  patch  up  their 
differences."  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  have  always  been  sharply  divided  fac- 
tions within  the  Republican  Party  in  Ohio. 
Perhaps  we  are  now  in  a  position  to' sum  up 
Harding's  political  assets:  an  appearance  that 
makes  him  stand  out  in  any  gathering,  a  like- 
ableness  that  is  quietly  but  immediately  in- 
fectious, a   personality  that  does   not   make 
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enemies,  a  good  talker,  a  good  speech-maker,  interests  if  not  to  kill  the  code  bill.     The  code 

a  thorough-going  party  man,  and,  all  these  bill  provided   that   the  question  of  granting 

things  contributing,  a  remarkable  harmonizer.  and  extending  franchise  rights  should  first  be 

Haven't  we  here  the  secret  of  Harding's  de-  approved    by   the   people   of   a    municipality 

velopment  and  strength  within  the  Republican  while  the  amendment  was  silent  on  this  point." 

Party?     He  has  developed  as  a  national  factor  But  alas!  after  being  heartily  congratulated 

within  the  party  since  that  grievous  split  of  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Harding  departed 

1912.     When    he    received    the    Republican  for  Washington.     It  was  his  first  trip  to  the 

Presidential  nomination  in  Chicago,  last  June,  national    capital.     The    happy    traveler    was 

he  was  well  known  to  the  party  but  not  to  the  unaware  of  parliamentary  "  reconsideration," 

people.  tactics  that  were  resorted  to  that  very  night. 

There  were   protests   against    reconsideration 

IN    THE    OHIO   SENATE  ^    ^    ^^    Qf    Harding>     « but    much    as 

AND  now  to    take   up    Harding's  work  in  the  opponents  of  the  bill  liked  Harding,  as 

i  the  Ohio  senate.    I  give  three  illustrative  everyone  likes  him,  they  would  show  him  no 

instances:  the  first  shows  his  native  and  usual  quarter   on   this   occasion.     .     .     .    On    Mr. 

attitude  toward  the  duty  of  a  legislator;  the  Harding's  return  he  will  be  condoled  with  by 

other  two,   his  attitude  when   under   strong  the  friends  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  as  dead  as 

outside  pressure.  dead  can  be." 

It  is  often  said — most  emphatically  by  his  A  measure  that  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the 
critics — that  Harding  is  a  "stand-patter."  attention  of  this  session  of  1900,  was  a  bill 
The  most  important  bill  introduced  and  urged  known  as  the  "Cox  ripper."  George  B.  Cox, 
by  him  during  his  two-term  career  in  the  State  "  Boss  Cox  of  Cincinnati,"  was  its  chief  ad- 
legislature  (perhaps  the  most  important  bill  vocate  and  beneficiary.  To  quote  from  news- 
in  the  legislature  during  that  entire  period)  paper  accounts  that  stretch  over  a  period  of. 
was  one  that  was  markedly  progressive  but  two  months:  "  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  will 
progressive  along  the  lines  of  political  and  social  restore  Cox  and  his  friends  to  all  the  things 
sanity.  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  since  the 
A  commission  of  experts  had  been  appointed  enactment  of  the  Otis  Bill.  ...  It  will 
to  study  the  administration  of  municipalities,  also  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  his  control 
Its  report  attracted  much  attention  throughout  of  Republican  politics  in  Hamilton  County." 
the  United  States.  It  was  spoken  of  editorially  "While  members  are  not  talking  openly  for 
as  "a  most  interesting  experiment  in  the  solu-  publication,  many  privately  express  their 
tion  of  the  most  important  problem  in  this  disinclination  to  support  legislation  of  this 
country,  that  of  scientific  and  uniform  ad-  character."  "Senators  Hanna  and  Foraker 
ministration  of  municipalities."  "  It  proposes  and  Congressman  Dick  are  taking  a  very  active 
sweeping  and  radical  innovations."  "It  is  a  interest  in  Cox's  behalf,  urging  members  to 
safe  prediction  that  it  will  be  very  much  vote  for  the  bill  as  a  party  measure  and  thus 
opposed  by  the  politicians."  restore  the  Republican  Party  to  power  in 
Harding  studied  the  report  carefully;  and,  Cincinnati."  The  bill  finally  passed  the  senate, 
knowing  that  there  was  an  evil  to  be  cured,  "Senator  Harding  frankly  admitted  that  if  he 
and  that  (to  quote  his  own  words)  "  here  was  a  were  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
remedy  suggested  by  specialists,"  he  intro-  science  he  would  vote  against  it,  but  being  a 
duced  an  enacting  bill.  Then  began  a  long,  party  measure,  he  felt  it  his  duty  as  a  Republi- 
hard  tussle,  the  predicted  opposition  from  the  can  to  vote  for  it."  In  the  house,  however,  it 
politicians  having  developed.  Harding  forced  encountered  more  strenuous  opposition  and 
the  bill  through  to  a  vote.  We  read :" Senator  was  amended  "so  that  the  teeth  were  taken 
Harding  led  a  great  fight  in  the  senate  yester-  out  of  it." 

day  afternoon  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  in  Ohio  was  the  birthplace  and  is  still  the  home 
the  interest  of  municipal  reform  and  won  a  state  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  The  pro- 
splendid  victory  in  securing  the  passage  of  hibitionists  had  already  launched  that  initial 
the  municipal  code  bill."  An  amendment  manoeuvre  that  was  to  bring  them  ultimate 
was  offered  and  rejected,  Harding  having  victory — drying  up  districts  in  "wet"  states, 
"demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  senate  A  bill  extending  the  provisions  of  the  local 
that  it  had  been  offered  to  protect  corporation  option  law  was  introduced  in  this  session  of 
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the  legislature.  When  the  bill  came  up  in 
the  house,  the  ladies'  gallery  was  packed  with 
members  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Baker,  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  was  on  hand,  threatening  political 
extinction  to  any  one  who  voted  against  the 
bill.     The  bill  passed  the  house. 

In  the  senate,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  en- 
deavored to  avoid  a  direct  vote  on  the  measure. 
To  again  quote  contemporary  comment :  "  Any 
amendment  to  the  bill  would  take  it  back  for 
re-passage  in  the  house  where  the  senators 
think  the  responsibility  for  killing  it  should 
rest.  .  .  .  Among  the  senators  who 
want  the  bill  so  amended,  is  Senator  Harding/' 
But  the  Democrats  blocked  this  dodge.  On 
the  day  of  the  final  vote,  legislative  action  was 
once  more  overshadowed  by  that  cloud  of 
potential  wrath,  a  large  W.  C.  T.  U.  delegation, 
the  Rev.  Baker  acting  as  prophet  of  ominous 
political  weather  for  the  erring.  The  majority 
of  the  senators,  however,  voted  against  the 
bill;  Harding  was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  it. 

PROMINENT    IN    STATE    POLITICS 

UNLESS  called  into  extraordinary  session, 
the  Ohio  legislature  only  meets  bien- 
nially. Harding's  first  actual  service  as  a 
legislator  extended  over  a  period  of  three  and 
a  half  months.  He  then  returned  to  Marion 
and  the  editing  of  his  newspaper.  As  the  fall 
of  1 90 1  and  the  election  for  the  succeeding 
legislature  approached,  Harding  told  the  Re- 
publicans that  he  had  "just  learned  the  ropes 
and  ought  to  go  back."  The  Thirteenth 
Senatorial  District  was  made  up  of  four  coun- 
ties, and  according  to  an  old  custom,  the  nom- 
ination should  rotate.  It  was  now  the  turn 
of  a  Logan  County  man.  Despite  this,  the 
Logan  County  committee  endorsed  Harding. 
The  local  organization  protested.  "  I  don't 
want  to  embarrass  you,"  said  Harding  to 
the  Committee.  "  Call  a  primary,  and  any  one 
who  wants  the  nomination  can  come  in  and 
contest."  Harding  carried  the  Logan  County 
primary,  and  received  the  nomination  from 
the  district,  the  first  man  in  fifty-six  years  to 
be  renominated.  On  Election  Day,  the  voters, 
by  an  increased  majority,  again  sent  him  to 
the  state  senate. 

The  legislature  met  in  January,  1902.  The 
Foraker  faction,  to  which  Harding  belonged, 
controlled  the  senate,  and  Harding  was  made 
floor  leader  of  the  Republican  majority.  Just 
two  more  instances  indicative  of  his  quick  rise 


to  prominence  on  the  political  stage  of  Ohio: 
He  was  given  the  honor  of  presenting  to  the 
state  senate  the  name  of  Foraker  for  the  latter's 
second  election  to  the  United  States  senate. 
He  was  chosen  as  the  representative  of  the 
upper  house,  to  speak  at  the  joint  session  of 
the  legislature  in  memory  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley. 

In  the  debates  of  this  session,  there  was  one 
little  outcropping  that  is  of  interest  to-day. 
The  inevitable  prohibition  issue  was  before 
the  senate,  and  Harding  was  urging  an  amend- 
ment. A  fellow  senator  said  that  "he  could 
not  understand  Mr.  Harding's  interest  in 
the  brewers.  But  he  was  not  kept  long  in 
suspense.  Mr.  Harding  is  nothing  if  not 
sincere,  and  he  frankly  admitted  that  he  is 
interested  in  a  brewery  and  believes  in  fair 
treatment  of  the  manufacturer.  He  placed 
special  emphasis,  however,  upon  the  fact  that 
his  amendment  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  anti-saloon  leaders."  As  a  "  town  booster," 
Harding  had  purchased,  a  few  years  previously, 
some  stock  in  a  company  that  built  a  brewery 
in  Marion. 

IN    THE    ROLE    OF    HARMONIZER 

AMONG  the  enacted  bills  to  Harding's 
;  credit,  was  one  reorganizing  the  National 
Guard,  making  it  conform  "  in  its  organization 
to  that  of  the  Regular  Army  so  that  it  may  be 
regarded  and  used  when  necessary  as  a  re- 
serve to  the  regular  forces  of  the  Federal 
Government." 

The  legislature  this  year  was  called  into 
extraordinary  session.  There  was  a  popular 
demand  for  the  enactment  of  a  municipal 
code.  A  bill  fathered  by  Governor  Nash,  was 
introduced;  there  was  much  in  it  that  the 
politicians  believed  inimical  to  their  interests; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  session  was  con- 
sumed by  discussion  and  wrangling  and  jockey- 
ing over  it.  Both  senate  and  house  were  often 
deadlocked.  In  this  clamorous  session,  partic- 
ularly in  its  dying  days,  we  see  Harding  in  the 
role  of  harmonizer:  "He  came  forward  with 
his  substitute  amendment" — "  It  was  adopted 
after  the  author  had  explained  its  provisions 
in  his  charming  and  convincing  way."  On 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  a  much  amended 
code  bill,  denounced  by  the  newspapers  as  an 
emasculated  measure,  was  enacted  into  law. 

Meanwhile,  Harding  had  grown  in  popularity 
as  an  after-dinner  speaker  and  as  an  orator — 
there  were  now  manv  calls  for  him  to  supply 
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the  verbal  ornamentation  of  the  occasion,  and  "No,  don't  make  any  announcement  until 

he  was  usually   "tendered   an  ovation  when  you  hear  from  me.' ' 

he  was  presented."     As  far  back  as  January,  Meanwhile,    Roosevelt,   looking  forward  to 

1902,  he  was  being  spoken  of  for  the  guberna-  1904,  had  spoken  of  Herrick  for  Vice-President. 

torial  nomination  in  the  election  of  1903.     As  H anna's  kitchen  cabinet  thereupon  said:  "That 

the  time  for  the  nominating  convention  ap-  will    make    Harding   governor   and    give   the 

proached,  the  talk  increased  to  potential  di-  Foraker  crowd  the  patronage."     The  decision 

mensions.  All  signs  seemed  to  point  to  Harding  was  to  stall  Harding. 

as  the  candidate.  The  weeks  passed  and  nothing  was  heard 

But    the   political    Olympians    arranged    it  from  Hanna.    The  convention  came.    Harding 

otherwise.  realized  that  he  had  been  placed  in  a  position 

The  legislature  that  was  to  be  elected  at  the  where  he  either  had  "  to  go  in  and  win,  or  be 
same  time  that  a  governor  was  to  be  elected,  kicked  down  stairs."  There  were  two  old 
would  choose  a  successor  in  the  United  States  soldiers  in  the  field  for  the  second  place. 
Senate  to  Mark  Hanna,  and  Mr.  Hanna  was  Harding,  of  course,  knew  that  the  Foraker 
very  desirous  of  being  chosen  as  that  successor,  faction  would  be  loyal,  and  he  had  assurances 
He  felt  apprehensive  because  of  the  candidacy  of  the  support  of  the  Cox  faction.  He  had  not 
of  Tom  Johnson  of  Cleveland.  So  Hanna  provided  any  "Harding  buttons,"  but  getting 
called  "Boss"  Cox  of  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland,  a  happy  inspiration,  he  sent  out  for  a  large 
and  told  him  that  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate  supply  of  white  carnations,  and  every  lapel 
was  paramount  to-  everything  else,  that  he  that  meant  a  vote  for  Harding,  blossomed  ac- 
wanted  a  candidate  for  governor  who  could  cordingly.  That  day  saw  a  hot  factional 
contribute  funds  to  the  war-chest  and  Cuya-  fight.  The  next  morning,  Hanna  threw  up 
hoga  County  (Cleveland  is  in  Cuyahoga  his  hands:  "You' ve  got  me  beaten."  Harding 
County)  strength  to  the  ticket,  and  that  was  nominated  by  acclamation.  That  vic- 
Herrick  was  the  man  who  could  perform  both  tory  put  him  in  the  good  graces  of  Hanna. 
of  these  essentials.  A  deal  was  made,  Cox  The  Herrick-Harding  ticket  was  elected,  fill- 
agreeing  to  support  Herrick.  ing  the  term  1904-5.     Harding  proved  a  good 

Almost    immediately,    Harding's    telephone  presiding  officer,  attaining  a  popularity  even 

rang.     A  man  who  refused  to  give  his  name,  with  the  minority.     It  was  not  a  troublesome 

told  Harding  of  the  deal  at  Cleveland,  and  minority,  however.     It  was  so  small  that  once 

asked:  "What's  that  mean  to  you?"  when  it  wanted  to  hold  a  secret  caucus,  it 

'That   I'm  out  of  the  race  for  governor:  hired  a  hack  and  drove  around  Columbus, 

I  can't  buck  Hanna  and  Cox."  caucusing  the  while.     A  session  extending  over 

"  But  Cox  urged  you  for  lieutenant-governor,  a  period  of  less  than  four  months,  brought 

You  had  better  see  him."  that  legislature  and  Harding's  actual  work  as 

So  Harding  went  to  see  Cox.     He  didn't  lieutenant-governor  to  an  end. 

mention  his  anonymous  message.  The  state   Republican  Convention  met  in 

"Herrick    is    going    to    be    nominated    for  May,  1904,  to  name  the  four  delegates-at-large 

governor,"  said  Cox.     "  I  think  we  can  make  to  the  national  convention.     There  had  been  a 

you  lieutenant-governor.     Just  sit   tight   and  good  deal  of  quarreling  among  the  factions, 

wait."  The  slate  had  been  made  up:  Governor  Herrick, 

Then  the  newspapers  began  to  print  reports  Senators  Foraker  and  Dick,  and  "Boss"  Cox. 

that    Hanna   wanted    an   old  soldier  on  the  Harding,  the  harmonizer,  was  selected  to  pre- 

ticket,  that  he  thought  a  veteran  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Convention  the  names  of  the  Big 

named  for  second  place.  Four,  "harbingers  of  harmony,"  as  he  called 

So  once  more  Harding  made  a  trip — this  them  in  his  speech.     It  was  in  the  course  of 

time  to  see  Hanna.  this  speech  that  he  said:  "And  next  I  want  to 

"We  did   talk   things   over,"   said   Hanna.  name  a  great  big,  manly,  modest,  but  mighty 

"  Both  Cox  and   I   are  favorable  to  you  for  grand  marshal  of  an  invincible  division  of  the 

lieutenant-governor,  though  perhaps  it  would  grand  old  Republican  army  of  Ohio,  a  man 

be  wiser  to  have  an  old  soldier  on  the  ticket."  who     .      .      .     has    elevated    his    head    high 

"Well,  suppose  I  announce  that  that  is  your  above  the  storm  of  calumny  and  abuse  and  won 

opinion   and   that    I    agree  with   you.     That  his  way  to  a  trusted  place  in  the  party,  and 

will  give  you  the  credit,  and  it'll  let  me  out."  we  yield  deference  and  devotion  to  George  B. 
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Cox  of  Hamilton  County."  It  was  a  good 
convention  speech — "the  hit  of  the  day%" 
said  the  newspapers.  It  was  perhaps  not 
what  Harding  would  have  said  at  another 
time  and  place.  He  was  sounding  the  party 
war-whoop,  summoning  the  Republican  hosts 
to  united  battle.  The  echo — a  malevolent 
echo — came  six  years  later. 

A    SUCCESSFUL    EMPLOYER 

AT  THE  end  of  the  legislative  session  in 
k  1904,  Harding  again  returned  to  Marion 
and  his  work  as  publisher  of  a  strong,  prosper- 
ous, growing  newspaper.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  a  union  printer  came  to  Marion, 
and  asked  Harding  how  he  would  regard  the 
organization  of  the  men  in  his  shop. 

"  Feel  out  the  sentiment  among  the  boys," 
he  replied.  "  If  they  want  to  organize,  it's 
all  right.  But  one  thing — the  organization 
has  got  to  be  made  up  of  my  boys  and  they 
must  be  the  ones  to  run  it.  I  won't  have  it 
run  by  any  one  outside  of  the  shop." 

The  men  in  the  Marion  Daily  Star  were 
duly  organized;  but  interest  soon  died  out; 
and  the  organization  gradually  fell  into  desue- 
tude. Harding's  employees  have  a  way  of 
staying.  Many  of  the  men  working  on  the 
Star  have  been  there  for  years.  Harding 
takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
had  any  labor  trouble.  In  1909,  he  organized 
the  Star  as  a  stock  company,  giving  all  the 
regular  employees  an  opportunity  to  come  in. 
If  they  wished,  they  could  pay  for  their  stock 
out  of  the  dividends.  It  was  a  profit-sharing 
plan  that  meant  a  substantial  profit  to  the 
employee.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
has  been  only  one  transfer  of  stock  in  the  ensu- 
ing eleven  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  everyday  life  of  a 
man  in  a  small  town,  incidents  that  are  big 
enough  to  repeat.  Here  are  three  little  things 
that  are  typical  of  Harding.  He  is  broad  enough 
in  his  sympathies  to  write  a  quarter-column 
editorial  on  the  death  of  "Jumbo,  A  Dog"; 
generous  enough  to  make  a  three  months'  loan 
of  an  editor  to  his  rival  newspaper  when  it 
changed  ownership,  and  pay  the  editor's  salary 
for  the  three  months;  fair  enough  to  tell  a  new 
editor:  "  Remember  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question.  Always  be  sure  you  get 
both." 

As  the  editor  of  an  influential  newspaper, 
Harding  had  never  got  very  far  away  from 
the  midst  of  Republican  politics.      1909  found 


him  being  mentioned  for  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  for  the  following  year. 

An  organizer  again  came  to  Marion.  "  You 
can't  be  a  candidate  for  governor,"  said  he, 
"and  run  a  non-union  shop." 

"Go  ahead  and  organize  it." 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  man  was  back. 

"A  lot  of  the  old  fellows  won't  come  in." 

"  I'll  go  down  and  see  them." 

So  Harding  went  to  the  shop  and  told  the 
men  that  they  had  better  organize,  and  once 
more  the  Star  was  unionized. 

DEFEATED    FOR    GOVERNOR 

THE  year  1910  brought  bad  prospects  for 
the  Republican  Party:  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  Taft,  as  President ; 
Roosevelt  had  returned  from  his  trip  abroad, 
and  the  Taft- Roosevelt  rift  had  started.  The 
convention  came.  "You're  going  to  get  the 
nomination  on  the  third  ballot,"  said  Harding's 
campaign  manager.  "  I  would  give  a  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  second  on  the  final  ballot," 
answered  Harding,  believing  that  no  Repub- 
lican could  be  elected  that  year.  Harding 
received  the  nomination. 

His  opponent,  Judson  Harmon,  campaigned 
with  a  dictionary.  "  Mr.  Harding  admits  that 
he  pays  'reverence  and  devotion*  to  Boss  Cox. 
Now  let  us  see  what  reverence  means — " 
(The  definition  was  read.)  "Now  let  us  see 
what  devotion  means " 

It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Harding 
introduced  a  number  of  prohibition  speakers, 
though  he  still  owned  stock  in  the  Marion 
brewery,  a  contradiction  that  was  given  due 
publicity  by  his  opponents.   . 

The  whole  Republican  state  ticket  was 
defeated,  Harding,  however,  running  ahead 
of  the  ticket. 

As  every  one  will  remember,  the  Taft- 
Roosevelt  difference  had  widened  into  a  gaping 
party  wound  by  the  time  the  national  conven- 
tion of  1 91 2  arrived.  Harding  was  chosen  to 
place  Taft  in  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
This  was  the  most  conspicuous  party  honor 
that  had  as  yet  come  to  him.  But  it  was  a 
doubtful  honor,  an  honor  that  many  Repub- 
licans would  have  preferred  to  dodge,  for  its 
very  conspicuousness  meant  that  he  was  defy- 
ing the  Roosevelt  lightning.  Despite  the  im- 
pressive growth  of  the  Progressive  movement, 
Harding  never  wavered  in  his  party  loyalty. 
In  the  bitter  fight  of  that  year,  he  campaigned 
for  Taft,  on  the  stump,  in  the  editorial  page 
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of  his  newspaper,  denouncing  Roosevelt  for 
having  split  the  Republican  Party  because 
it  had  denied  him  his  third-term  ambition. 
This  was  one  of  the  few  times  in  Harding's 
career  when  he  "called  names"  and  garnered 
enmity. 

His  loyalty  and  his  work  in  that  year  of  acid 
test,  together  with  his  personal  popularity 
and  political  influence  in  Ohio,  brought  him 
the  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  in 
1914.  The  Republicans  had  a  splendid  re- 
bound from  their  defeat  of  two  years  before. 
Harding  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand,  running  ahead  of  his 
ticket. 

THE    CHAIRMAN    IN     I916 

THE  1912  loyalty,  the  1914  majority,  and 
his  ability  as  a  "  harmonizer, "  made  him 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1916.  There  was  no  question 
that  the  Republican  Party  needed  to  be 
brought  together.  But  the  World  War  had 
been  raging  for  two  years;  our  national  policy 
had  been  one  of  neutrality  in  thought  and 
act.  What  the  Republican  Party  needed 
was  a  tonic  rather  than  a  soothing  syrup. 
Harding  gave  it  the  latter.  "Gentlemen  of 
the  convention,"  said  he,  in  his  "keynote" 
speech,  "the  first  and  foremost  wish  in  my 
mind  is  to  say  that  which  will  contribute  to 
harmony  of  effort  and  add  to  the  assurance  of 
victory  next  November." 

Harding  had  been  mentioned  as  a  "dark 
horse,"  his  friends  predicting  that  he  would 
stampede  the  convention  with  his  oratory. 
It  was  a  time  for  stirring  leadership.  Harding 
harmonized.  When  the  balloting  began,  he 
got  a  few  votes. 

A  CONFERENCE  WITH  ROOSEVELT 

ABOUT  a  month  after  the  Republican 
,  national  ticket  went  down  to  defeat, 
Roosevelt  asked  Harding  to  come  over  to 
New  York  to  see  him.  When  the  meeting 
took  place,  T.  R.  did  not  stop  for  weather 
amenities.  Without  even  a  greeting,  he  began 
in  that  incisive  manner  of  his: 

"  Harding,  we've  got  to  get  together  and  re- 
store, this  Republican  party  to  power  to  save 
this  country  of  ours." 

That  became  the  basis  of  the  conference. 
The  "acrimony  of  191 2"  was  discussed.  It 
was  decided  that  all  differences  should  be  put 
in  the  background,  forgot;  that  all  forces  and 


factions  should  unite  to  bring  about  an  old 
time  Republican  victory. 

IN    THE    UNITED   STATES    SENATE 

HARDING  in  his  career  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  revealed  the  same  traits 
of  character  that  he  had  shown  in  the  Ohio 
Legislature.  Reading  through  his  speeches, 
you  will  not  find  anything  of  brilliance,  of  great 
intellect;  but  there  is  a  constant  evidence 
of  virtues  that  are  more  than  compensatory 
in  this  day  of  political  bunkum — a  frankness, 
an  honesty  of  expression,  nothing  of  the  de- 
magogue, a  plain  statement  of  economic  truth, 
a  level  of  hard,  common  sense. 

He  knows  what  it  is  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder.  He  has  worked  for  wages.  Neither 
as  employer  nor  as  law-maker  has  he  forgotten 
his  old  sympathy  for  the  rights  of  the  worker. 
His  support  of  the  child  labor  law,  the  minimum 
wage  law,  the  civil  service  retirement  law,  the 
rehabitating  of  the  industrial  cripple  law,  the 
Woman's  Bureau  in  the  Labor  Department, 
and  other  like  legislation,  proves  the  sincerity 
of  his  friendship  for  the  working  classes.  But 
he  has  never  endeavored  to  advertise,  to  em- 
phasize this  friendliness,  by  resorting  to  that 
favorite  stage-play  of  the  demagogue — "swat- 
ting the  corporations."  (The  phrase  comes 
from  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Senate.) 

Harding  has  the  virtue,  not  usual  among 
legislators,  of  bringing  to  the  discussion  of  the 
public's  affairs  the  same  straight-spoken  com- 
mon sense  that  he  would  use  in  transacting  his 
private  business: 

You  can  not  reduce  the  present  cost  of  living  and 
keep  up  the  present  American  wage. 

If  you  could  regulate  the  habits  of  men  by  statu- 
tory enactment,  if  Congress  could  prescribe  a  little 
self-sacrifice,  and  still  more  of  thrift,  then  the  entire 
problem  would  solve  itself.  No  congress,  no  politi- 
cal party,  no  leadership  can  set  aside  the  abiding 
laws  of  economics.  You  can  not  abolish  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  you  can  only 
temporize  and  avoid  its  effects. 

He  supported  the  Cummins  Railroad  bill, 
including  its  anti-strike  clause.  This  action 
brought  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  a  labor  union 
official.     To  quote  from  the  reply: 

I  believe  most  cordially  in  rational  unionism. 
Organization  and  collective  bargaining,  under  wise 
leadership,  have  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of 
labor  than  all  other  agencies  combined,  and  any  one 
who  thinks  to  destroy  sane  unionism,  by  legislation 
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or  otherwise,  is  blind  to  conditions  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  is  insensible  to  a  public  sentiment  which 
is  deliberate  and  abiding.  But  the  advancement  of 
unionism  is  one  thing  and  the  domination  of  organ- 
ized labor  is  quite  another.  I  subscribe  to  the  first 
and  oppose  the  latter.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  class 
domination,  and  the  long  fight  to  remove  the  domin- 
ation of  capital,  now  fairly  won,  is  lost  if  labor  dom- 
ination is  substituted  in  its  stead. 

If  the  government  representing  all  the  people  can 
not  guarantee  transportation  service  under  any  and 
all  conditions,  it  fails  utterly.  If  that  same  govern- 
ment can  not  provide  just  consideration  of  the 
workmen  operating  the  transportation  system,  it 
fails  again.     It  ought  and  must  do  both. 

He  has  no  taint  of  socialism.  He  has  the  old- 
fashioned  idea — now  apparently  coming  into 
fashion  again — that  the  function  of  government 
is  to  govern.  Though  he  voted  for  them  as 
"war  measures,"  he  was  consistent  in  his  warn- 
ing that  many  of  the  bills  for  the  Federal  cen- 
tralization of  economic  control  were  steps 
toward  a  socialized  democracy."  He  has 
always  been  firm  in  his  opposition  to  govern- 
ment ownership.  "Any  big  and  real  develop- 
ment must  come  of  the  initiative  and  inspiration 
of  private  enterprise." 

He  has  always  been  an  advocate  of  prepared- 
ness. 

The  senatorial  activity  that  undoubtedly  has 
brought  him  most  into  the  public  eye,  has  been 
his  opposition  to  Mr.  Wilson's  League  of 
Nations.  At  no  time  a  "bitter  endei,"  he  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  maintain  an  unen- 
tangled  American  sovereignty. 

Much  of  the  covenant  is  good.  The  permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  to  determine  all  in- 
ternational problems  which  the  several  nations  agree 
to  submit  to  it,  is  strongly  appealing. 

But 


Either  the  covenant  involves  a  surrender  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  submits  our  future  destiny 
to  the  League,  or  it  is  an  empty  thing,  big  in  name, 
and  will  ultimately  disappoint  all  of  humanity  that 
hinges  hope  upon  it. 

No  one  can  question  Harding's  sterling  pa- 
triotism. Even  the  New  York  Times,  that 
fervid  admirer  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  league, 
says: 

Once  the  country  was  in  the  war,  Senator  Harding 


was  a  strong  advocate  of  all  war  measures,  a  sup- 
porter of  President  Wilson's  policies  and  a  vigorous 
critic  of  obstructionists. 

One  of  the  few  instances  in  which  Harding 
revealed  that  vertebral  weakness  which  is  the 
one  material  infirmity  in  his  character,  was  in 
meeting  the  prohibition  issue — or,  shall  we  say, 
in  facing  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  Addressing 
the  Senate  on  the  Eighteenth  Amendment, 
he  said: 

I  am  not  a  prohibitionist,  Mr.  President,  and 
never  have  pretended  to  be.  ...  I  do  not 
think  a  prohibition  amendment  will  be  effective. 
You  can  not  make  any  law  stronger  than  the  public 
sentiment  which  sees  to  its  enforcement.  .  .  . 
The  question  is  .  .  .  insistent  and  persistent. 
...  I  want  to  take  it  out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  refer  it  to  the  people  who  must  make  the  ultimate 
decision. 

And  so  he  voted  "aye,"  and  the  proposed 
amendment  was  sent  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  euphoniously  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Harding  as  "the  people."  In  political 
slang,  he  "passed  the  buck." 

Harding  has  played  no  important  part  in 
Congress  as  a  drafter  or  originator  of  legisla- 
tion. He  entered  the  Senate  in  the  session 
that  began  Dec.  6,  191 5.  In  the  seven  sessions 
that  intervened  between  that  date  and  June 
5,  1920,  he  introduced  139  bills.  None  of  these 
bills  were  of  national  importance,  87  of  them 
being  private  pension  bills. 

Harding's  work  in  the  Senate,  however,  can 
not  be  estimated  by  the  record  of  the  bills  that 
he  introduced  or  the  speeches  that  he  delivered. 
He  was  influential  in  the  councils  that  formu- 
lated his  party's  policy  in  the  Senate.  A  num- 
ber of  Washington  correspondents  who  have 
followed  his  Congressional  career  day-by-day 
say  that  his  brief  remarks,  interjected  into  the 
debates,  often  have  been  found  to  foreshadow 
the  Republican  policy.  Every  one  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  Congress,  knows  that 
much  of  the  real  work  is  done  in  the  committee 
rooms,  and  Harding,  who  was  a  member  of 
some  eight  or  nine  committees,  among  them 
the  very  important  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Commerce  Committee,  has  the  reputation  of 
an  industrious,  efficient  committeeman. 
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